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fIBM    SUFFOBnU    OF   FHT8I0AL    SOIIVGI    Ut    OXVOBD, 
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INTEODUCTOET    NOTICE 


The  history  of  that  part  of  the  earth's  sarbce  now  occupied 
bj  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  as  treated  in  these  pages,  embraces 
the  whole  period  of  geological  time  from  the  oldest  rocks  of 
Malvern  to  the  latest  prehistoric  allaviam.  The  mind  perceives 
and  contemplates  a  long  saocession  of  lands  and  seas  much  different 
from  those  we  now  behold,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  many 
systems  of  associated  life  and  varying  physical  agencies,  all  of 
which  have  had  a  traceable  influence  on  the  present  aspect  of  this 
midland  region  of  England. 

After  marking  the  main  features  of  physical  geography,  and 
describing  with  the  aid  of  maps  and  sections  the  systems  of  rocks 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  organic  remains  of  each  great  group 
of  strata  are  catalogued  as  fully  as  my  own  knowledge,  combined 
with  the  valuable  aids  which  are  in  each  case  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged^ has  enabled  me  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task. 

These  catalogues  are  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

The  great  series  of  reptilian  bones^  from  the  oolites,  for  which 
the  Oxford  Museum  has  long  been  celebrated,  has  been  examined 
throughout,  and  the  more  remarkable  genera  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  description  and  many  drawings  to  scale. 

I  could  hardly  have  ventured  on  the  great  task  of  preparing 
these  descriptions  without  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  consult 
at  leisure  the  noble  collectiou  of  Comparative  Anatomy  which  some 
years  since  grew  to  celebrity  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Acland  in 
Christ   Church,    and    has    since    been    greatly    enriched    in    the 
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Universiiy  Museum  under  the  direction  of  the  Linacre  Professor, 
Dr.  RoUeston.  To  him  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Robertson^  Demon- 
strator in  Anatomy,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  indebted  for  friendly 
help,  always  ready  and  always  effective.  I  must  add  a  further 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  assistance  to  myself  and  every 
student  of  physical  science  which  is  freely  given  in  the  magnificent 
library  now  attached  to  the  Museum  by  the  wise  liberality  of 
the  Radcliffe  Trustees. 

I  hope  the  care  taken  by  my  friends  Mr.  Lowry  and  Mr. 
Dewilde,  in  giving  to  my  drawings  the  permanent  form  of 
expressive  engraving,  will  prove  as  useful  to  the  student  as  it  has 
been  gratifying  to  myself. 

Though  some  years  have  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume,  I  cannot  regret  the  delay  of  publication,  since  it 
has  enabled  me  to  give  a  full  account  of  that  gigantic  animal 
the  Ceteosaurus,  whose  bones,  dug  out  of  the  oolite  in  the  in- 
terval, have  been  arranged  in  the  University  Museum,  under 
my  direction,  by  the  steady  hands  of  my  assistant,  Henry 
Caudel. 

I  know  no  country  of  such  moderate  extent  in  which  so  large 
a  series  of  persistent  marine  life  can  be  placed  in  sure  co-ordinatibn 
with  physical  conditions  of  land  and  sea  through  so  long  a  range 
of  continuous  time.  On  this  account  it  has  been  thought  right 
to  offer  some  reflections  on  the  succession  of  the  forms  of  life, 
which  may  help  to  a  thoughtfril  consideration  of  modern  *•  theories 
of  evolution,'  and  to  examine  with  care  the  later  effects  of  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  vicissitudes  on  rising  and  &lling  land,  in  con- 
nection with  local  changes  of  climate  and  occupation  of  the  region 
by  quadrupeds  of  many  families  older  than  the  race  of  man. 
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HISTORICAL    NOTICES. 


The  Mnsenms  of  the  University  of  Oxford  contain  the  oldest 
Public  Collection  ever  formed  in  the  British  Isles  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Natural  History^  Antiquities,  and  Archaeology. 

This  Collection  was  first  gathered,  as  so  many  others  have  been^ 
Tomid  the  nucleus  of  a  garden. 

John  Tradescant,  a  Dutchman,  came  to  England  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  like  our  famous  Gerarde^  who  was 
chief  gardener  to  Lord  Burleigh,  '  a  great  lover  of  plants/  he 
entered  the  service  of  Lord-Treasurer  Salisbury  and  Lord  "Wootton, 
and  afterwards  became  gardener  to  King  Charles  I.  Travelling 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  including  Russia,  and  penetrating  into 
Barbary,  he  brought  home  plants  and  other  '  rariora.'  The  plants 
famished  his  garden  at  West  Lambeth ;  the  other  curiosities  grew, 
by  additions,  to  a  museum  known  as  Tradescant's  Ark^  A  cata- 
logue of  this  collection,  under  the  title  of  Museum  Tradescantianum, 
contains  a  remarkable  list  of  many  natural  objects: — animals, 
plants,  minerals,  besides  a  varieiy  of  warlike  instruments,  habits, 
utensils,  coins,  and  medals.  Appended  to  it  is  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  cultivated  in  his  garden  at  Lambeth^  He  was  designed  for 
the  appointment  of  gardener  to  the  '  Physic  Garden'  founded  by 
Lord  Danby  at  Oxford  in  1622-1633,  at  a  yearly  stipend  of  about 
JP50;  but  died  in  1638,  without  actually  entering  on  his  office. 

The  son  of  Tradescant,  also  named  John,  inherited  his  Other's 
collections  and  his  botanical  tastes.    To  him  we  owe  the  garden- 

■  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  notices,  as  one  of  the  chief  rarities  of  the  oollectioD,  'a 
feather  from  the  Phoenix*  wing '  (vol.  1.  p.  321). 
^  1656.  I  mo. 
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flower  Tradescantia,  which  he  brought  from  Virginia.  He  died  in 
1661,  having  presented  his  collections,  by  deed  of  gift  iu  1659, 
to  Elias  Ashmole,  who,  among  his  various  studieSj  had  included 
Botany,  and  bad  made  the  acquaintance  of 

'  Both  gikrdeneiB  to  tha  Bow  and  Lil/  Queen ".' 

Elias  Ashmolcj  born  at  LichGeld  in  1617,  led  a  varied  and  busy 
life,  in  which  only  one  strong  line  can  be  traced,  marking  his 
knowledge  of  and  attachment  to  heraldry.  The  additions  which  he 
made  to  the  old  collection  coneitited  mainly  of  coins,  medals,  and 
metallic  works  of  art,  I>eside8  valuable  manuscripts  and  books  of 
heraldry  and  astrology,  which  once  belonged  to  Lilly. 

Ashmole  was  much  in  Oxford  during  the  disastrous  civil  wars 
(acting  as  a  gentleman  iu  the  Ordnance,  and  officiating  as  a  clergy- 
man during  the  siege),  and  afterwards  co-operating  with  the  philo- 
sophical party  of  Ozoniaus,  with  Wilkins  at  their  head,  who 
heralded  the  fioyal  Society.  In  1669,  Asbmole  was  complimented 
with  a  degree,  and  some  years  after  announced  his  intention  of 
presenting  his  collections  to  the  University.  In  1679,  the  edi6ce 
was  begim  which  for  almost  two  centuries  was  destined  to  hold 
this  historical  collection,  and  was  finished  iu  1683.  The  design 
has  been  attributed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  this.  On  a  contemporary  engraving,  representing 
the  Museum,  by  M,  Burghers,  Mr.  T.  Wood  is  named  as  the 
architect. 

From  the  day  when  these  unique  collections  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  University,  a  strong  tendency  was  manifested  to  make  them 
contribute  to  the  '  new  philosophy,'  as  it  was  termed,  which  had 
been  inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Society.  Plot,  the  first  keeper  of 
the  Museum,  appointed  in  i68j,  the  year  of  the  completion  of  the 
building,  gave,  as  is  well  known,  diligent,  if  not  successfulj  atten- 
tion to  the  '  formed  stones'  and  other  natural  curiosities  of  Oxford- 
shire. His  Natural  History  of  this  County,  a  model  for  many 
subsequent  works,  was  not,  indeed,  confined  to  the  subjects  truly 
embraced  by  the  title;  for  it  contains  good  information  on  Roman 
and  other  antiquities,  and  something  more  than  a  smattering  of 

hat  is  now  called  Physics. 

8u  Iti«  TruiletciLiilH  ftrc  iLylail  on  their  mouument  in  Lanibetli  Churchynrd. 
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Edwaid  Lhwyd,  who  in  1690  succeeded  Plot,  has  left  ns  a 
special  work  on  organic  remains  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  In  the  Lithophylacium  Britannicum  we  have 
an  account  of  fossik  of  a  remarkable  character  which  he  had  found 
or  had  received  from  his  friends,  and  arranged  in  cabinets  in  the 
Museum.  The  number  of  specimens  referred  to  is  1766,  and  the 
descriptions  are  aided  by  twenty-five  plates  of  fig^ures,  besides  some 
woodcuts.  In  this  remarkable  volume,  the  localities  of  fossils  which 
most  frequently  meet  the  eye  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford ; 
but  Lhwyd  extended  his  researches  to  South  Wales,  Somerset, 
Gloucestershire,  Northamptonshire,  and  most  parts  of  England, 
and  by  correspondence  was  made  acquainted  with  discoveries  in 
Germany. 

About  half  the  localities  mentioned  by  Lhwyd  are  found  within 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Oxford,  and  among  these  the  most 
prolific  quarries  and  pits  are  still  the  &vourite  haunts  of  the  col- 
lector— Stonesfield,  Bullingdon,  Cowley,  Garsington,  Wheatley, 
Cumnor,  Faringdon,  Islip,  Marcham,  Thame,  continually  occur. 
Shotover,  indeed,  is  but  rarely  mentioned ;  perhaps  the  clay-pits  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  were  not  then  opened,  or  not  much  worked  in 
that  age  of  stone-building.  It  is  indeed  to  the  prevalent  habit  of 
employing  the  '  freestone'  for  building  through  all  the  oolitic  country 
that  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  the  fossils  of  this  district.  It  is  per- 
haps remarkable  that  no  ^  large  bones '  are  noticed  from  Stonesfield, 
which  was  already  famous  for  its  'glossopetrse'  and  other  remains 
of  fishes,  and  yielded  continually  abundance  of  'slat'  stone  for  the 
roo&  of  colleges  and  houses  in  Oxford. 

The  district  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  fi>llowing  pages  to 
describe  in  its  geological  relations,  has  been  not  merely  traversed 
but  diligently  examined  by  many  eminent  persons  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  early  explorers  who  have  been  named ;  and  many  de- 
tached essays  have  contributed  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the 
country  and  its  fossil  contents.  But  there  has  been  no  complete 
or  connected  view  of  either. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  William  Smith,  a  native 
of  Churchill,  in  Oxfordshire*,  following  the   profession  of  a  civil 

<  Memoin  of  WHluun  Smith,  LL.D.    His  birih-year  wm  1769— dcftth  in  1839. 
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engineer,  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  stratification 
of  England^  and  had  constructed  geological  maps  of  the  kingdom 
at  large,  and  of  several  counties  in  particular.  He  did  not  however 
fully  publish  these  results  of  his  labours  till  1814^  when  the  great 
Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and  Wales  appeared^  followed  at 
intervals  by  maps  of  twenty-one  English  counties^  including  Oxford- 
shire and  Gloucestershire, 

One  of  his  early  observations  in  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell, 
between  Bowsham  and  Steeple  Aston^  was  illustrated  by  the  sketch 
section  of  the  strata  which  is  presented  below. 


Diagram  I.  i.  Sandy  olaj.  a.  Rock,  20  feet.  3.  Wet  day.  (Spring  of  water 
here.)  4.  Ovenstone  or  soft  sandBtone.  5.  White  sand,  6  feet.  6.  White 
stone.      The  Road  to  Hopcroft's  Holt  is  dotted. 

Dr.  Kidd  was  Professor  of  Chemistiy,  and  conducted  his  much- 
attached  students  to  other  branches  of  natural  science  in  Oxford 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  In  1815  he  published 
a  *  Geological  Essay/  containing  several  observations  of  value  in 
relation  to  the  country  round  Oxford,  and  specially  clearing  up 
much  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  respecting  the  g^vel  de- 
posits at  different  levels  in  the  Thames  valley  and  on  the  bordering 
hills  «. 

We  next  come  to  the  g^reat  name  of  Buckland^^  bom  at  Ax- 
minster^  amidst  rocks  full  of  fossils  like  many  which  were  common 


*  Dr.  Kidd  also  published,  in  1809,  a  rather  conmderable  volume  on  mineralogy. 
'  Ohituaiy  notice  in  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  1856  :  Bom,  1784  ;  Died,  1856. 
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about  Oxford.  In  my  boyhood  many  amusing  stories  attested  the 
ontiring  energy  and  independence  of  thought  of  this  '  master  work- 
man' in  geology,  who  frequently  rode  by  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Richardson,  of  Farley  Castle,  not  unfrequently  loaded 
with  and  exulting  in  the  spoils  of  his  hammer,  and  always  inquired 
what  'Strata  Smith'  was  doing.  We  have  from  his  hand  the 
admirable  work  entitled  Reliqui®  Diluvianse,  which  gives  much 
information  in  regard  to  our  local  geology,  and  one  of  the  most 
precious  parts  of  our  Collection  of  Fossils.  A  special  memoir  on 
the  Megalosaurus  of  Stonesfield  may  be  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
many  successfrd  efforts  of  a  mind  at  once  sagacious  and  speculative, 
bold  and  cautious,  beyond  the  ordinary  standard. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  that  no  preparation  was  made  by  this 
acknowledged  leader  of  Geology  for  a  descriptive  work  such  as  is 
now  attempted,  the  more  so  as  a  skilAil  hand  and  sympathizing 
mind  were  always  ready  to  share  his  labour*. 

The  name  of  William  Conybeare  will  always  be  associated  with 
that  of  Buckland  in  the  history  of  Geology  at  Oxford.  Nearly 
contemporaries,  kindred  spirits,  and  &ithful  friends,  they  traversed 
together  many  parts  of  the  Oxfordshire  district,  and  some  consider- 
able results  of  this  pleasant  work  appear  in  the  Geology  of  England 
and  Wales  ^,  1829.  The  second  volume  of  this  work,  destined  to 
include  Silurian  and  Cambrian  discoveries,  expected  in  vain  from 
Dr.  Conybeare,  no  one  has  dared  lo  add ;  nor,  even  after  the  ad- 
mirable publications  of  Murchison^  and  Sedgwick^,  can  the  task 
be  thought  a  light  one.  My  note-book  of  June  1831  contains  a 
sketch  by  Dr.  Conybeare  of  the  strata  in  the  country  north  of 
Oxford,  of  which  a  copy  is  given  on  p.  6.  We  were  examining,  in 
tiie  Bodleian,  Nichols'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicestershire, 
with  reference  to  the  Marktone,  a  division  of  the  Lias  to  which 
I  had  called  particular  attention^;  and  the  sketch  referred  to 
shows  in  what  manner  he  made  the  application  of  those  obser- 


>  Mn.  Bnckljuid,  both  before  and  after  marriage,  made  admirable  drawings   of 
foHik,  aoDie  of  whidi  were  engraved  in  CuTier^s  Oss.  Foes.    1824. 

^  The  first  edition,  by  William  Phillips,  was  much  improved  in  the  second  bj  the 
additioos  (rf  William  Conybeare. 

*  Paleozoic  Fossils  of  the  University  Museum,  Cambridge,  &c. 
k  SUurian  System,  Siluria,  &c.     1837-1867. 

>  Geology  (rf  Yorkshire,  voL  L  ed.  i.  1819. 
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vations  to  the  district  round  Banbury.  My  last  interview  with 
this  truly  superior  man  was  on  the  ruined  cliflb  of  Culyerhole^ 
in  1840. 


ocp-  ^tocaow 


Diagram  II,  i.  Lias,  with  pentacrinites  and  all  the  Leicestershire  fonils. 
a.  Marlstone  with  pecten.  3.  Clay.  4.  Terebratula  ('gingerbread').  5.  Clay. 
6.  White  oolite. 

With  these  famous  men  may  stand  in  the  same  rank  W.  J. 
Broderip^  contemporary  with  Buckland  in  the  same  College;  for 
to  him  we  owe  the  earliest  notice  of  the  small  mammals  of  Stones- 
field.  Later  in  date  was  the  Bey.  H.  Jelly  of  Brasenose  College, 
a  student  in  the  school  of  Bichardson  and  Smithy  who  was  the  first 
to  notice  the  small  shells  in  the  ironsahd  of  Shotover  Hill.  And 
last^  and  not  less  to  be  honoured  than  any,  Hugh  Edwin  Strickland 
of  Merton  College — a  naturalist  of  rare  excellence — a  diligent  and 
successful  workman  in  geology^  whose  loss  we  still  deplore.  He 
repeated  and  extended  the  observations  of  Mr.  Jelly  on  the  strata 
and  fossils  of  Shotover  Hill;  examined  the  shell-bearing  gravels, 
and  began  to  collect  from  the  strata  near  Oxford.  To  him  we  owe 
the  first  of  the  two  noble  specimens  of  Cetiosaurus  which  are  in  the 
Oxford  Museum,  founds  as  he  himself  recorded,  at  Enslow  Bridge 
in  1848. 

The  Bucklandian  Collections,  to  which  Mr.  Strickland  added  this 
remarkable  fossil,  were  in  1848,  and  for  ten  years  afterwards^  pre- 
served in  the  Clarendon  Building.  They  are  now  transferred  to  the 
University  Museum,  and  a  still  larger  bone  of  the  same  species  of 
reptile  has  been  obtained  from  the  same  quarry,  after  an  interval 
of  twenty  years.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  contents  of  this  Museum 
should  be  made  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Oxford  lectures. 

To  these  conspicuous  names  of  geologists  belonging  to  Oxford  and 
Oxfordshire,  must  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Fitton,  who  presented  to  the 
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Greological  Society,  in  1836  ™,  a  large  and  valuable  series  of  sections 
of  strata  and  lists  of  fossils  from  the  beds  below  the  chalk.  In 
this  excellent  memoir  we  find  several  careful  measures  of  strata  on 
tiie  line  from  the  chalk  hills  through  Hazeley,  Grarsington,  and 
Shotover  to  Oxford,  and  on  the  line  from  Stokenchurch  through 
Tetsworth  to  Wheatley.  His  notice  of  Shotover  Hill  is  derived 
from  a  communication  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Strickland.  Dr.  Fitton  also 
published  a  notice  of  the  Strata  of  Stonesfield,  which  had  yielded 
the  jaws  of  Amphitheria  and  Phascolotheria  °. 

Finally,  short  memoirs  accompanying  the  sheets  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  make  us  acquainted  with  the  observations  recorded  during 
their  examination  of  the  region  round  Oxford  by  Professor  Bamsay, 
Mr.  Etheridge,  Mr.  Avelyn,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Whitaker, 
and  Mr.  Polwhele. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales  by  Mr.  Smith,  appeared  from  the  same  hand  many  Counly 
Maps,  including  Oxon,  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Gloucester.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  gave  in  his  Reliquiae  Diluvianse,  pi.  27,  a  broadly-sketched 
Map  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  drainage  of  the  upper  Thames. 
(1821).  Dr.  Fitton's  Map  (1836)  of  the  South-East  of  England 
shows  the  country  on  the  south  of  Oxford.  An  excellent  Map  on 
a  large  scale  of  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Oxford  was 
published  by  Mr.  Stacpoole  of  New  College ;  and  a  few  years  since 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  completed  the  sheets  of  a 
larger  tract  round  the  city. 

Some  years  since  Mr.  Whiteaves  explored  the  oolites  near  Oxford 
with  great  success,  and  discovered  many  fossils  not  previously  found 
in  them.  The  catalogues  which  he  composed  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter. 

My  own  contributions  to  the  illustration  of  the  Geology  of  the 
country  which  surrounds  my  lecture-room  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  volume  of  *  Essays,'  written  by  Members  of  the  University, 
and  published  in  1855,  contains,  among  other  literary  and  scientific 
memoirs,  a  notice  of  the  Geology  of  the  country  round  Oxford,  the 
germ  of  the  present  work.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  my  Pro- 
fessorate, I  have  been  constantly  attentive  to  the  points  then 
proposed  for  consideration.      Within  this  period  our  Collections 

•  G«ol.  Tnuis^  Series  II.  yoL  it.  ■  Zool.  Joar.  HI.  1837,  i8a8,  p.  ii3. 
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have  been  very  much  augmented,  and  some  of  the  groups  of  organic 
remains  more  fully  examined.  The  Essay  referred  to  contained  the 
earliest  and  fullest  catalogue  of  Stonesfield  fossils ;  but  a  larger 
return  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  this  prolific  spot  can  now  be 
presented. 

The  railway  cuttings,  and  other  excavations  north  of  Oxford^ 
g^ve  admirable  sections  of  the  Bath  oolite  and  upper  lias^  for 
comparison  with  others  better  known  to  geologists.  Of  these,  to 
which  my  pupib  have  been  often  led^  I  communicated  a  notice  to 
the  Geological  Society  <*. 

The  brickyards  of  Culham  afford  a  singular  case  of  gault  resting 
on  almost  evanescent  lower  green-sand^  which  lies  on  Kimmeridge 
clay;  circumstances  which  agree  with  many  pheenomena  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  requiring  the  admission  of  much  waste  at  several 
intervals  in  the  sequence  of  oolitic  and  cretaceous  beds  ^. 

The  fossiliferous  sands  of  Shotover  Hill^  and  the  other  strata  in 
this  moderately  elevated  ground,  furnished  a  basis  for  another  com- 
munication to  the  same  Society ;  in  which  the  fluviatile  origin  of 
the  '  iron-sands '  is  maintained  by  the  aid  of  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  Cyrenee,  UnionidaB,  Paludinae,  &c.  Thus  a  *Wealden' 
deposit^  not  much  differing  in  age  &om  that  of  Sussex,  is  established 
in  a  new  situation,  with  concurrent  conditions  distinct  in  some 
respects  from  those  which  accompany  the  better-known  deposit 
in  the  southern  counties.  No  reptilian  or  fish  remains  have  as 
yet  occurred  in  the  Shotover  sands  ^. 

»  Quarterly  Joorzud  of  Geol.  Society,  May  i860.  p  lb.  Aug.  i860. 

4  lb.  Aug.  1858. 
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What  may  be  called^  in  a  limited  sense,  the  natural  district  round 
Oxford^  extends  as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  upper  Thames^  and 
these  are  all  bounded  by  the  high  and  almost  continuous  Cotswold 
Hills  of  oolite^  overlooking  lias  on  the  north  and  west,  and  by  the 
almost  equally  high  cretaceous  strata  on  the  south  and  south-west. 
Oxford,  though  not  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  district,  if  we  measure 
by  miles,  is  strictly  so  if  considered  in  relation  to  physical  g^- 
graphy  and  geological  structure.  Toward  this  city  the  greater 
number  of  the  rivers  gravitate ;  through  it  is  the  shortest  line  of 
section  from  the  lias  to  the  chalk ;  near  it  is  the  greatest  variety 
of  strata,  and  some  strata  occur  here  which  are  nowhere  else  so 
well  shown  in  England.  Pre-eminently  rich  in  organic  remains 
as  are  the  ancient  strata  near  Oxford,  not  less  striking  are  the  facts 
now  ascertained  concerning  the  condition  of  its  surb^ce  in  later 
geological  times,  and  the  perished  races  of  quadrupeds  which 
accompanied  the  mammoth  in  his  wanderings  over  hiUs  and  dales 
now  vocal  with  sheep  and  oxen. 

In  a  larger  sense,  the  district  which  is  open  to  the  Oxford  student 
may  include  the  whole  range  of  the  chalk  from  Wiltshire  to  Bed- 
fordshire, with  the  river  Kennet,  and  the  vale  of  the  Severn,  with 
the  picturesque  chain  of  Malvern.  The  geological  map,  Plate  I, 
has  been  constructed  to  include  the  district  considered  in  this  large 
sense.  It  is  not  a  little  in  &vour  of  the  study  of  Geology  at 
Oxford,  that  parallel  to  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  chain  of 
Malvern,  are  the  richly  fossiliferous  strata  of  Silurian  age,  and  a 
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great  exhibition  of  old  red  sandstone;  while  mesozoic  strata  of 
great  interest  and  variety  fill  all  the  middle  space^  and  tertiary 
deposits  appear  on  the  southern  border.  I  know  of  no  district  of 
equal  area  which  offers  so  great  a  variety  of  interesting  &cts  to  the 
geological  observer^  in  a  country  as  full  of  natural  beauiy  and 
historical  associations. 

Regarding  first  the  district  which  includes  the  drainage  of  the 
Thames^  and  the  immediately  adjacent  region^  we  find  the  country 
marked  by  ranges  of  hilk,  some  being  formed  in  almost  con- 
tinuous ridges^  others  broken  into  groups  of  associated  heights. 
These  ranges  are  separated  by  broad^  far-extended  vales^  a  common 
feature  of  the  more  regularly  stratified  parts  of  England.  In  these 
vales  run,  with  a  gentle  current^  rivers  receiving  the  small  streams 
which  descend  on  either  side  with  greater  rapidity.  The  receiving 
rivers  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  main  ranges  of  hills^  which 
present  escarpments  overlooking  the  vales  from  the  south  and  east^ 
but  on  the  north  and  west  rise  with  more  gentle  and  prolonged 
acclivities.  From^one  of  these  vales  to  the  next,  the  collected  river 
runs  through  a  contracted  valley^  excavated  across  the  dividing 
ridge ;  and  it  is  observed  in  these^  as  in  other  cases  in  England, 
that  at  some  point  above  the  contracted  passage  the  country  has 
the  aspect  of  a  drained  ancient  lake ;  as  if  in  fact  the  passage  had 
been  forced  by  a  large  body  of  water  which  had  been  gathered 
above.  Not  unfrequently  indeed  the  appearance  of  a  lake  is  re- 
newed by  occasional  floods  of  the  river.  Thus  above  the  contraction 
in  the  Thames  valley  at  Iffley  and  Sandford^  spread  from  time 
to  time  the  broad  waters  about  Oxford;  and,  to  take  a  smaller 
example^  Ottmoor,  an  extensive  flat  on  the  river  Bay^  is  not  seldom 
flooded  on  a  great  scale  above  the  contraction  of  the  valley  at 
Islip. 

Extending  our  view  from  the  western  terrace  edge  of  the 
Cotswolds,  over  the  broad  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the 
Avon  and  the  Severn^  the  Malvern  hilb  rise  before  us  with 
entirely  different  forms^  and  stand  as  the  sentinels  of  another 
country.  Taking  these  as  the  true  boundary  of  our  geological 
field,  we  have  the  succession  of  hills  and  vales  represented  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Viewed  in  profile,  or  as  represented  on  p.  1 1  in  section^  four  ridges 
and  hollows  appear^  parallel  to  the  ranges  of  outcropping  strata^ 
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the  least  conspicaous  ridge^  that  of  Shotoyer,  being  a  series  of 
insnlated  summits  whieh  have  escaped  the  denodation  by  wateiy 
agency  everywhere  traceable  over  all  this  region.  The  highest 
points  in  each  range  are  noted,  and  the  heights  are  given  according 
to  the  latest  information,  kindly  famished  by  the  Director  of  the 
Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Snrvqr* 
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Vale    of    Kennet    and    Tkamet 


Malvem  Hills. — ^Taking  these  alternating  hills  and  vales  in  order, 
and  beginning  firom  the  west,  we  perceive  the  Malvem  Hills  to 
be  marked  by  abrapt  elevation  on  a  line  directed  from  north  to 
sonth.  This  is  a  line  of  fault.  On  the  west  are  metamorphic 
strata,  and  felspathic  and  bomblendic  rocks  of  considerable  variety. 


MS  CTShODK 

Diagram  III.    M.  Tlie  Malvvm  ridge  ;  its  highest  point  the  Worcester  Beacon, 
1396  feet.  8.  Vale  of  SeTem  and  Avon.  C.  Cotswold  range;  its  highest 

pmnt,  the  detadied  hill  of  Gleeye,  1084  feet.  T.  Vale  of  Upper  Thames  and  Ray. 
Sh.  Sbotorer  range;  the  highest  point  at  Mnswell  Hill,  near  Brill,  649  feet. 
O.  Vale  of  lliame  and  Ock.  D.  The  Downs ;  highest  point  of  Marlborough 

BawBM,  887  feet.  K.  Vale  of  Kennet  and  Thames. 
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and  of  great  antiquity. .  These  rocks  have  been  generally  regarded 
as  of  igneouB  origiiij  and  at  one  time  were  thought  to  have  been 
erupted,  after  the  stratified  Silurian  rocks  were  formed,  which  now 
cover  them  in  part.  During  zay  long  examination  of  these  hills 
(1842-1844)  I  found  this  opinion  untenable ;  and  it  has  since  been 
agreed  that  the  main  part  of  the  lowest  rocks  in  all  the  hills  of  the 
range  is  of  older  date  than  any  of  the  strata  resting  upon  them 
unconformably. 

Now  these  later  strata  are  of  the  Silurian  and  older  than  the 
tmly  Silurian  stages ;  the  grey  sandstone  of  Hollybush  aud  the  black 
shales  of  White-leaved  oak  (both  near  Eastnor  and  Ledbury)  con- 
tain Olenidte,  Lingulidte,  &c.  of  the  aeries  of  rocks  below  tJie 
Llandilo  flags. 

Dr.  Holl,  on  considering  the  metamorphic  aspect  of  the  funda- 
mental Malvern  rocks,  and  the  undoubted  great  antiquity  of  the 


Dlagnm  IV.     A 
C.  Uppar  Biloriali  at 


Tha  gaoMon  roclu   of  Ualrern.  B.   Cunbiun  ftnta. 

ita.        D.  Old  red  ttnt*.         E.  PeimiM  and  new  rad  atnto. 


earliest  deposits  which  cover  them,  thinks  there  is  ground  for 
referring  these  lowest  rocks  of  Malvern  to  the  Lanrentian  series 
of  Canada,  the  most  ancient  group  of  originally  stratified  depoeita 
which  have  yet  been  brought  into  the  geological  series.  The 
evidence  is  insufficient  to  establish  this  opinion;  but  no  geo- 
logist will  hesitate  to  admit  the  gneissic  and  other  rocks  of 
North  Malvern,  at  once  crystallized  and  laminated,  as  belonging 
to  one  of  the  earliest  groups  of  rocks  in  the  British  Islands. 
Some  of  the  gneiseie  rocks  of  the  North-western  Highlands  and 
the  Hebrides  are  shown  by  Murchison  to  be  of  equal  if  not 
greater  antiquity '. 

■  Siluria,  ed.  It.  p.  163. 
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Placed  in  the  order  of  saperpoeition^  th^  rocks  of  the  Malyem 
Hills  and  the  country  adjoining  stand  as  under : — 


{RedmariB. 
Red  and  white  sandstone. 
^  Permian  conglomerate. 
Coal  measures. 

Old  red  sandstone,  marls,  and  oomstones. 
Upper  Slorian  strata. 
Lower  Silurian  strata. 
^  Cumbrian  strata. 
MotamorDhie  /  ^^^^^^"^  series  of  the  Malvem  Hills,  with  veins  of  granitei,  dioritei. 


PaJseonnc 


The  Malvern  Hills,  in  passing  from  south  to  north,  rise  to  the 
following  heights : — 


Key's  End  HiH 
Raggedstone  Hill 
liidsmnmer  HiU 
SwinTardHiU 
BLereford  Beacon 


ft. 
617 
836 

958 
898 

1118 


ft. 

North  of  Wind's  Point  . 

.    858 

Above  Malvern  Wells    . 

.  1178 

North  of  the  Wych 

.    90a 

Worcester  Beacon 

•  n^ 

North  Hm    . 

.  1318 

Standing  on  the  commanding  heights  of  the  Malvern  Beacons^ 
the  natural  rampart  of  Wales^  crowned  with  the  war-camps  of  a 
long-resisting  people,  we  see  this  ancient  ridge  furrowed  on  its 
eastern  slope  bj  several  hollows^  running  straight  to  the  plain 
where  the  ridge  is  very  narrow^  but  admitting  of  some  winding 
and  division  where  it  is  wide.  Down  Hiese  hollows  the  waste  of 
the  surfiM^  has  been  drifted  to  the  lower  g^und  through  a  long 
course  of  time,  and  maj  be  observed  in  considerable  quantity  to 
the  eastward^  lying  superficially  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  a  yard^ 
sometimes  mixed  with  drifted  gravel  from  localities  farther  norths 
or  with  other  accumulations  of  very  limited  origin  derived  from 
the  adjoining  country. 

The  Vale  of  Severn,  by  these  and  other  proofe,  is  shown  to  have 
had  its  present  general  aspect  in  periods  as  &r  removed  as  the  date 
when  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus  were  roaming 
about  the  surfiu^  of  Britain.  Remains  of  these  animals  occur  in 
the  gravel  deposits,  and  in  finer  sediments  on  the  course  of  the  now 
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existing  valleys,  sometimes  with  firesh-water  shells,  and  other  marks 
of  land  occupation. 

Yet  ancient  as  is  this  great  Yale  of  the  Severn,  there  is  reason 
to  regard  it  as  having  heen,  at  least  in  great  part,  formed  hj 
excavation  of  the  once  more  extended  strata ;  an  excavation 
which  separated  the  hills  of  Bredon  and  Dumbleton  from  the 
Cotswold  ranges  on  the  east,  and  stripped  the  lias  fix)m  the  red 
marls  which  it  once  covered,  probably^  to  the  foot  of  the  Malvems. 
In  short,  this  Yale  was  not  formed  (as  some  have  been)  bj  original 
synclinal  structure,  or  by  subsidence,  but  by  denudation  through 
the  agency  of  the  sea,  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  The  beautiM 
outlying  hills  of  Bredon^  Dimibleton,  Bobin  Hood,  &c.,  are  all 
monuments  of  this  denudation;  'metse'  (so  to  speak)  left  by  nature 
as  proofs  and  measures  of  her  work.  The  agencies  employed  will 
occupy  attention  in  a  future  page. 

The  stratified  deposits  which  appear  in  the  Yale  of  Severn^  be- 
tween the  Malvern  Hills  and  the  Cotswold  escarpment,  are — 

Upper  lias  depoeiU. 
Middle  lias  (marlBtont)). 
Lower  lias. 
Rbetic  beds. 
Ked  marls. 

Sections  taken  across  the  Yale  from  the  Malvern  summit  to 
Bredon  Hill  present  the  appearances  as  shown  in  Diagram  Y. 


M  V  B 

Diagram  F.    M.  BfalTem  ridge.  V.  Vale  of  Severn.  B.  Bredon  Hill. 

The  Yale  of  Severn  and  Avon  may  be  regarded  as  elevated  from 
50  to  300  or  400  feet  in  the  district  we  are  considering. 

Ascending  now  the  steep  western  cliff  of  the  ever-breezy  oolitic 
*^ills,  and  thinking  of  the  time  when  it  was  beaten  by  the  rough 
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Severn  Sea,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  *  south-wester/  sueh 
as  now  assaults  the  clifiEs  of  Ilfraoombe,  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
edge  of  a  vast  inclined  surfSace,  undulated  bj  many  winding  hollows, 
among  hills  continuallj  sinking  lower  and  lower  towards  the  south- 
east. The  westwaid  eli&,  which  we  have  described,  are  on  the 
whole  very  woody ;  thick  forests  of  beech  suggesting  a  doubt  whether 
Caesar  spoke  from  sure  knowledge  when  he  denied  to  Britain  the 
beech  and  the  fir^.  The  valleys  in  the  Cotswold  country  are 
partially  wooded,  but  the  hills  were,  for  the  most  part,  originally 
grassy  sheep-feeding  surfiu^es^  with  no  natural  wood.  The  plough 
has  broken  up  the  green  carpet,  and  rectangular  plantations  have 
further  injured  the  natural  beauty  of  the  '  wold.' 

The  streams  which  diversify  the  sur£Eu;e  of  these  dry  hills  follow 
generally  the  slope  of  the  strata ;  not  very  exactly,  however,  because 
of  many  small  Ssiults  in  diSSerent  directions,  and  the  variously  directed 
lines  of  weakness  which  these  and  the  jointing  of  the  rocks  occasion. 
The  upper  extremities  of  the  longer  valleys  usually  die  out  ob- 
scurely in  branching  hollows  on  the  dry  sur£Eu;e  of  the  inferior 
oolite;  strong  springs  are  found  issuing  at  some  distance  down  the 
vall^.    These  are  sometimes  thrown  out  by  Ssiults. 

A  few  of  these  valleys  are  continued  across  the  summits  of  the 
Cotswolds  80  as  to  meet  hollows  on  the  western  side.  Such  occur 
at  the  sources  of  the  Chum  and  the  Coin :  in  the  former  case  a 
double  connection  of  this  sort  may  be  traced  northwards  and  west- 
wards from  the  Seven  Wells.  In  the  latter  case  the  same  thing 
occurs,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  at  Andover^s  Ford,  from  which 
two  hollows  proceed,  one  westward  by  a  low  pass  to  the  Chelt, 
the  other  northward  over  a  higher  'col'  to  the  Winchcombe 
brook. 

On  a  greater  scale  the  whole  oolitic  range  is  cut  through,  and 
a  large  gap  left  at  the  source  of  the  Evenlode,  in  a  broad  expanse 
of  lias.  A  curious  low  summit  is  formed  between  this  river  and  the 
Windrush,  across  the  ridge  of  Stow  and  Iccomb,  between  Bourton- 
on-tfae- Water   and  Addlestrop,  which   seems  not  explicable  by 


^  '  Haterue  CDJoBque  geneiis,  at  in  Gallia,  est,  prster  fagum  et  abietem.'  Bell. 
C3aD.  T.  13.  'Hiia  passage,  strangely  enough,  would  justify  oar  regarding  the  chest- 
not  as  Britisb.  '  Abies '  probably  refers  to  the  silver-fir,  well  known  to  Cssar,  not 
the  8ooidi-fir,  which  he,  perhaps,  never  saw. 
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reference  to  causes  now  in  action ;  and  a  similar  case  occurs  near 
Oxford,  between  Wytham  Hill  and  Cumnor  Hurst. 

In  all  these  cases  the  existing  hollow  is  the  work  of  denudation. 
The  Evenlode  drainage  maj  at  one  time  have  been  like  that  of  the 
Chum,  Windrush,  or  Coin,  enclosed  within  an  oolitic  boimdary, 
now  wasted  away,  or  marked  by  only  some  solitary  insular  or 
peninsular  hills.  Another  example  is  in  the  Cherwell,  whose  head 
waters  are  gathered  among  detached  hills  of  oolite  once  connected 
into  an  area  as  broad  as  the  Cotswold  Hills,  but  probably  at  no  time 
so  eleyated  as  they  are. 

The  course  of  a  valley  on  these  oolitic  hills  may  be  sketched  fi-eely 
as  beginning  upon  an  undulated  sur&ce  with  several  dry  branches ; 
then  plunging  among  boldly  swelling  hills,  often  richly  wooded 
on  their  slopes,  and  forming  portions  of  ornamental  ground ;  lastly, 
the  valley  opens  widely  amidst  extensive  gravel  deposits,  which 
it  has  brought  down  into  the  greater  hollow  of  the  Thames. 
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Diagram  VI,     r.  Bhaetic  or  Westbury  beda.  1*.  Lower  liai  limestones. 

1^.  Lower  lias  shales.  1^*^.  Middle  lias  or  marlstone.  1*^.  Upper  lias  shale. 

1^.  Liassic  sands.  i.  Inferior  oolite.  f.  Faller*s-earth  rock.  go.  Great 

oolite.  f  m.  Forest  marble,  and  c  b.  Combrash. 


In  the  Cotswold  ranges,  and  fiirther  to  the  north  about  Edgehill, 
though  a  few  steep  banks  occur  along  the  valleys  there  are  hardly 
any  considerable  precipices,  even  among  the  woody  banks  of  the 
Churn  and  the  Coin ;  no  waterfalls  are  known,  nor  as  yet  has  any 
ossiferous  cave  been  discovered,  even  in  the  thick  oolitic  rocks. 
Perhaps  none  must  be  expected;  for  quarries  are  opened  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  stony  district,  and  where  the  stone  is  thickest, 
and  caverns  might  be  most  likely  to  occur,  the  excavations  are  very 
extensive — as  at  Painswick,  Leckhampton,  and  Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
and  about  Naunton  and  Burford. 
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Ttte  strata  of  the  Cotswold  Hills  (see  Diagram  YI.  on  opposite 
page)  may  be  thus  classed  in  succession  downwards : — 

Combnsh. 

Forest  xuarble  group. 

Great  oolite  (Stonesfield  aUte  at  the  base). 

Faller'»'«arth  gnrap. 

Inferior  oolite. 

Sand  of  Frocester  Hill. 

Upper  lias  (followed  in  some  places  by  maristone  and  lower  lias). 

The  principal  hills,  or  highest  swellings  of  the  hills,  may  be  thus 
enumerated,  beginning  in  the  south-west,  and  following  nearly  tiie 
escarpment  edge,  for  this  is  generally  the  highest  part  of  the 


». 


ft. 

BiidlipHiU 964 

Leckhampton  Hill 970 

Pewsdown,  above  AndoYer's  Ford          ....    840 
Broadway  HID,  highest  point 1040 


•  f' 


Detached  &om  the  main  chain 

CleereClond  .  1084 

Bredon  Hill  .  .    979 

Further  to  the  east — 

8tow-on-the-Wold 771 

Long  Compton  Hill 786 

Epwell 742 

Edge  Hill 718 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  great  transverse  hollow  in 
which  runs  the  Upper  Thames  like  a  receiving  drain,  we  remark 
the  subjacent  stratum  to  be  ahnost  universally  the  thick  Oxford 
clay,  which  occasionally  spreads  out  in  small  detached  patches  over 
the  combrash,  the  uppermost  bed  of  the  Cotswold  oolites.  These 
patches  are  monuments  of  the  former  over-extension  of  the  clay, 
and  measures  in  some  d^^ree  of  the  great  waste  which  has  happened 
in  the  Thames  valley.  This  waste  is  for  the  most  part  of  ancient 
date;  fi>r^  resting  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  Oxford  clay,  are  broad  tracts 
of  calcareous  gravel  brought  down  by  the  Cotswold  streams,  &nd 
deposited  in  the  hollow  previously  made.    In  these  gravels  fresh- 
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water  shells  occur,  with  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, ox,  deer,  horse,  wolf,  boar,  &c.,  just  as  they  have  been 


f      go      fm 


ob 


eg 


Diagram  VII.    i.  Inferior  oolite.         f.  FuUer's-earth  rook.         go.  Great  oolite, 
fm.  Forest  marble.  cb.  Gombrasb.  o.  Oxford  clay.  eg.  Galo.  grit. 

00.  Coralline  oolite.        k.  Kimmeridge  clay. 

found  to  occur  in  the  Yale  of  Severn.  No  additions  are  now  made 
to  these  gravel  beds  by  the  streams  which  floW  in  the  ancient 
channels. 

No  gravel  corresponding  in  position  to  that  now  mentioned  is 
found  to  have  been  brought  into  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Thames  by 
the  streams  which  enter  fi*om  the  south  side — the  Rey  and  the 
Cole.  These  streams  are  so  &r  peculiar^  that  their  origin  is  not 
on  the  sides  of  the  vale  of  Upper  Thames,  but  begin  beyond  the 
next  parallel  vale  (Ock  and  Thame  vale),  and  pass  through  the 
Earingdon  ridge  before  reaching  the  Thames.  Of  this  more  here- 
after. 

The  valley  of  the  Upper  Thames  is  essentially  formed  in  the 
Oxford  clay.  It  is  for  a  great  part  of  its  course  only  250  feet  above 
the  sea. 


eg     CO 


Diagram  VIII,    o.  Oxford  day.  og.  Calc.  grit, 

k.  Kimmeridge  day.  p.  Portland  rook. 


CO.  Coralline  oolite, 
i.  Iron-sand. 


The  next  ridge^  or  rather  chain  of  insulated  hills,  is  the  lowest 
of  all,  its  greatest  height  being  reached  near  Brill^  formerly  reputed 
to  be  744  feet,  but  lately  corrected^  by  the  more  accurate  levellings 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  to  649  feet. 

Next  in  height  and  conspicuous  appearance  is  Shotover  Hill, 
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formeriy  estimated  at  599  feet^^  but  now  determined  to  be  onlj 
567  feet.  Comnor  HniBt,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames, 
marked  by  the  clump  of  trees,  is  about  515  feet;  Wytham  Hill 
to  the  north  539^  and  Stonesheath  to  the  souths  about  535  feet. 
Farther  to  the  west  are  the  prominent  detached  hills  at  Faringdon, 
505  feet,  and  the  low  ridge  of  Highworth,  442  feet ;  Cold  Harbour, 
480 ;  and  Wotton  Basset^  464.  The  hill  of  Swindon  may  be  in- 
eluded  in  the  series^  450  feet. 

The  strata  in  this  hilly  district  may  be  thus  classed : — 

Lower  green-saad  of  Fariiigdoii. 
Iron-sand  (Wealden)  of  Shotorer. 
Purbeck  beds  (traces  of). 
Portliuid  oolite  and  sands. 
Kimmeridge  day. 
Tloralline  oolite. 
Calcareous  grit. 
Oxford  day. 

The  valley  of  the  Ock,  north  of  the  downs  of  Berkshire,  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  Hie  Thame^  north  of  the  downs  of  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  is  but  feebly  separated  from  the  vale  of  the 
Upper  Thames,  by  the  somewhat  broken  line  of  moderate  hills 
described  in  the  last  section.  These  hills  however  constitute  a 
boundary  between  two  sets  of  receiving  rivers,  and  serve  as  me- 
morials of  enormous  waste  of  the  sur&ce  between  the  oolitic  hills 
and  the  chalk  downs. 


IX,    k.  Kimmeridge  clay.  p.  Portland  rock.  g'.  Lower  green- 

mid,        g^.  Oaolt.        f^".  Upper  green-sand.        c.  Chalk.        e.  Eocene  strata. 

It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  waste  referred  to  as  affecting 
the  earfikse  form  was  preceded  by  other  operations  of  the  same 
nature  (watery  action),  which  in  several  parts  left  no  Portland 

*  Seotkmi  aooompanying  Mr.  Stacpoole*8  Map.    The  difference  corresponds  to  a 
iinilar  enw  in  the  esttmate  of  the  height  of  Oxford  Valley. 

C  % 
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rocks,  in  others  hardly  a  trace  of  iron-sand  or  lower  green-sand; 
so  that  the  true  series  of  the  strata  is  only  to  he  discovered  hy 
comparing  many  sections. 

A  considerahle  part  of  the  vales  of  Ock  and  Thame  is  not  more 
than  250  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  strata  may  he  thus  stated^  as  observed  near  Swindon^  that 
hOl  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  vale  : — 

Gault. 

Lower  green*8and. 

Purbeck  beds  (traces).  s. 

Portland  oolite  and  sands. 

Kimmeridge  clay. 

Looking  southward,  a  range  of  smoothly-outlined  hills  forms 
the  horizon  line^  from  all  the  country  round  Qxford.  These  are 
composed  of  chalk,  resting  on  feebly-pronounced  upper  green-sand^ 
which  in  its  turn  reposes  on  a  continuous  band  of  gault.  Dry 
valleys,  branching  over  all  the  surface,  descend  with  uniform  slopes 
and  graduated  sinuosities,  such  as  to  indicate  the  former  action 
of  water.  At  some  point  in  the  downward  course  springs  arise, 
more  or  less  intermittent  in  their  outflow,  and  occasionally  appear- 
ing at  points  higher  than  usual  up  the  valley.  In  the  open 
downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  these  valleys  are  usually  called 
'bourns.' 

The  chalk  hills  between  these  valleys  absorb  all  the  rain  which 
falls,  and  conduct  it  to  subterranean  fissures  which  form  a  perennial 
reservoir  of  clear  water.  Wells  sunk  to  the  requisite  depth  never 
fail  to  obtain  supplies  from  this  reservoir.  Thus  London  draws 
water  from  the  chalk  hills  of  Herts  on  the  north  and  of  Surrey 
on  the  south. 

Naturally  the  chalk  hills  were  covered,  as  some  parts  still  are, 
with  green  herbage  suited  to  sheep  farms.  In  this  state  they  were 
called  '  downs'  in  Wiltshire,  and  '  wolds'  in  Yorkshire.  The  names 
remain,  though  the  condition  of  the  surface  is  greatly  altered  by 
the  invasion  of  the  plough. 

The  elevation  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  downs  is  on  the 
whole  very  nearly  equal,  from  Marlborough  Downs  to  Wendover. 

Oreat  waste  of  the  chalk  hills  is  manifest  in  every  part ;  long- 
oontinued  watery  action  has  smoothed  whatever  of  inequality  once 
ezistod^  and  completed  a  sjnstem  of  according  slopes  and  windings 
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on  which  it  is  a  wonder  to  perceive  no  effect  of  rain^  and  no 
riTulets.  One  curious  effect,  however,  of  the  latest  watery  action 
—of  that  still  going  on — is  the  prevalence  of  flints  scattered  on 
the  sor&ce  of  the  ground,  and,  in  some  places,  accumulated  into 
considerable  beds.  These  flints  are  thus  abundant  because  the 
chalk  has  been  dissolved  away.  In  parts  of  the  downs  of  Sussex 
the  quantify  of  flints  lying  in  a  bed  on  the  chalk  is  very  great, 
and  seeys  to  imply  that  great  thicknesses  of  the  calcareous  rock 
have  been  carried  away,  so  that  the  flints  of  many  layers,  which 
were  originally  three  feet  apart,  are  now  brought  together. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  parallel  vales  referred  to  as 
oomposing  the  system  of  Thames  drainage — the  Vale  of  Kennet, 
prolonged  into  the  great  estuarian  plain  which  reaches  to  the 
German  Ocean. 

'The  Kennet  swift,  for  nlver  eels  renown*d,* 

is  remarkable  among  English  streams  for  collecting  its  waters  in 
a  synclinal  basin  of  the  chalk.  It  runs  in  fact  between  the  downs 
of  Wilts  and  Berks  on  the  north,  and  those  of  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire  on  the  south.  From  these  downs  on  either  hand  the 
chalk  beds  dip  toward  the  intervening  vale :  the  highest  point  in 
the  north,  Upcot  Beacon  on  Marlborough  Downs,  is  887  feet^;  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  the  south,  Inkpen  Beacon,  near  HighclerCj 
is  975  feet.  From  the  north  the  inclination  of  the  strata  is  gentle, 
but  from  the  south  very  steep,  a  continuation  in  fact  from  the 
almost  vertical '  Hogsback '  near  Guildford. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Yale  of  Kennet,  about  Marlborough, 
there  is  abundance  of  flint  gravel;  in  the  lower  part,  gravel  de- 
posits partly  covered  by  peat,  the  whole  presenting  more  analogy 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  in  Picardy  than  occurs  perhaps  along 
any  other  stream  in  England.  Below  B.eading,  the  low  land 
increases  in  width  between  the  bordering  ridges  of  chalk;  the 
actual  channel  of  the  Thames  deviates  from  the  general  line  of  the 
vale,  by  entering  the  northern  chalk  hills  at  Henley,  and  holding 
in  them  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  course  to  Maidenhead.  Along 
the  whole  of  this  route  the  borders  of  the  narrow  valley  are  occupied 
at  frequent  intervals  by  gravel  composed  of  flints  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  stones  rolled  from  a  distance,  and  among  them  lie 

<>  Tha  fjunooi  White  Hone  Hill  -  856  feet. 
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bones  of  mammoth^  rhinooeros^  bear,  ox,  stag*,  roe^  horse^  wolf, 
&c.,  the  remains  of  a  population  for  the  most  part  earlier  than 
the  pristine  human  inhabitants  of  the  downs  and  wolds. 

On  the  upward  sloping  borders  of  the  Vale  of  Kennet  flint  flakes 
and  stone  instruments  occtir,  especially  near  the  numerous  mounds 
and  tumuli,  which  mark  sometimes  early  stages  of  British  history, 
but  more  frequently  belong  to  pre-^historical  periods.  If  to  these 
indications  of  ancient  occupation  we  add  the  magnificent  cj^^galiths 
of  Ayebury,  near  the  source  of  the  Kennet,  it  will  be  evident  that 
in.  ruder  and  simpler  ages  the  dry  chalk  wolds  were  the  favourite 
haunts  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  warriors  and  priests.  From  these 
elevated  'specnlsB'  the  far-off  foe  could  be  safely  watched;  by  the 
abundant  springs  the  cattle  could  be  reared;  and  in  the  deep 
woody  vales  wild-boars  and  wolves,  the  roe  and  red-deer,  could  be 
chased  by  the  hound  and  reached  by  the  stone-tipped  spear,  long 
ages  before  the  British  Islands  became  part  of  the  known  world. 

This  abundance  of  gravel,  varied  with  extensive,  mostly  superin- 
cumbent, deposits  of  brick-earth  and  local  accumulations  of  peat, 
accompanies  the  Thames  to  the  tide^way,  and  hides  for  the  most 
part  the  eocene  deposits,  which  really  extend  from  Beading  to  the 
German  Ocean. 

Having  thus  traced  a  general  view  of  the  principal  areas  of 
elevation  and  depression  within  the  scope  of  our  survey,  we  may 
turn  to  a  narrower  view  of  some  of  the  special  phsenomena  which 
are  dependent  on  these  physical  peculiarities  of  the  surface  within 
the  drainage  of  the  Thames. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  THAMES  AND  ITS  TBIBXJTABT  BIVEBS. 

'  THDMiifl  flaTioniin  omnium,  qui  BntaimuuD  allunnt,  fiunle  prinoeps  raihi  ia 
meotem  Tenit.* — Lklahd,  Prv&tio  in  Cygn.  Cant, 

Tamesis,  the  first  of  the  British  rivers  noticed  in  Roman  story, 
reodyed  its  name  from  the  people  settled  on  its  banks  before  the 
invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  found  in  the 
descriptive  title  of  many  British  rivers,  as  Tame^  Teme,  Tamar, 
Thame;  the  second  part  seems  to  mean  merely  '  water/  as  Oose, 
Bek,  Usk,  Wisk,  Axe^  Exe.  The  right  to  the  designation  will  not 
be  disputed  by  one  who  has  seen  the  valley  under  water  for  nuuiy 
miles  during  a  season  of  flood. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  Tamesis.  How  they  came  to  be  com- 
bined is  answered  by  a  rather  obvious  popular  etymolc^,  which 
unites  the  names,  as  nature  has  joined  the  streams,  of  the  Thame 
from  Buckinghamdiire  and  the  Isis  from  Gloucestershire.  Ac- 
cording to  this  explanation,  the  name  of  Thames  must  have  been 
originally  restricted  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Thame,  and  the  name  of  Isis  should  be  the  ordinaiy 
title  for  the  main  stream  above  Oxford.  It  is  certainly  so  called 
by  many  authors  both  of  general  repute  and  local  knowledge. 
Leland,  who  after  studying  at  Cambridge  removed  to  All  Souls, 
Oxfi>rd,  in  his  Itinerary  calls  the  well-known  spring  three  miles 
west  of  Cirencester  in  the  parish  of  Kemble,  the  '  very  head  of 
Isis;'  he  also  says  'the  head  of  Isis  in  Cotteswolde  riseth  about 
a  mile  on  this  side  Tetbyrie.'  How  carefully  he  had  explored  the 
river,  appears  by  the  following  words  in  the  Pnefatio  in  Cygn. 
Cant. : — *  Hujus  ego  aliquando,  vel  ab  ipsis  fontibus,  ripas,  sinus, 
anfractus,  divortia,  meandros,  denique  et  mcdiamneis  insulas  omneis, 
curiosissime  illustravi,  et  memoriae  commendavi/     . 
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Camden^  our  great  leader  in  British  ArchaBoIogy,  a  young  student 
in  Magdalen  CoUegej  and  afterwards  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  Oxford, 
examined  the  question  of  the  name  of  the  river,  on  which,  no  douht, 
he  pulled  a  good  oar  (1586).  Drayton  versified  the  ordinary  opinion 
(16 13).  Plot  speaks  familiarly  of  *our  Isis/  at  Hineksey,  Oxford, 
and  Ensham,  and  describes  the  ill  effects  of  the  floods  all  ^  along  the 
Isis  from  Ensbam  to  Northmoor,  Sbifford  Chimley,  and  Bothcot/ 
Still,  for  all  this,  it  is  probable  that  Isis  is  a  scholarly  invention,  a 
fancy  of  Leland,  who,  in  his  poem  entitled  KTKNEION  A2MA  ^  or 
Swan  Song,  has  very  freely  latinized  many  names  of  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.     Starting 


'loco  citatQB 


Iflifl  quo  patitur  yadum  sonorom/ 

he  follows  'ripas  Isidis  virentiores,^  and  visits  'Isidis  insulas 
amcenas.'  Below  the  confluence  ^  Tamse  ac  Isidis,'  at  Hydropolis 
(Dorchester),  *  Tamesis'  is  his  name  for  the  river. 

Isis  had  no  temple,  no  worship,  and  no  *  locus  standi'  or  'fluendi' 
here,  beyond  the  general  meaning  of  water. 

That  the  true  name  of  the  whole  stream  is  Tems,  Tamese, 
Thames,  is  supported  by  a  charter  granted  to  Abbot  Adhelm  of 
certain  lands  on  tbe  east  part  of  the  river  '  cujus  vocabulum  Temis, 
juxta  vadum  qui  appellatur  Summerford,'  in  Wiltshire;  and  all 
our  historians  who  mention  the  incursions  of  jEthelwold  into  Wilt- 
shire, A.D.  905,  or  of  Canute,  a.d.  10 16,  tell  us  they  passed  over 
the  Thames  at  Cricklade  ^. 

It  may  be  noted  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
village,  ford,  bridge,  or  other  remarkable  object  on  the  course  of 
the  stream  above  Oxford  is  characterized  as  *  on  Thames'  or  'on 
Isis.' 

And  yet  in  the  earliest  mediaeval  documents  we  can  refer  to, 
lands  are  given  and  boundaries  are  marked  'juxta  fluvium  Tamese ;' 
and  by  'Temese  streame.'  Eadmund,  a.d.  940,  notices  Wylfing- 
ford,  on  'Temese ; '  in  a.d.  942,  jEppeltune,  not  iEsceltune,  also  called 
^rmundes  lea,  adjoins  the  'Temesc;'  Eadred,  a.d.  955,  makes  us 
acquainted  with  Eoccenforda,  and  Eoccines,  Stanford,  and  MoegSe- 

tt  KTKNEION    A^lfA,   Cjgnea  CTantio.      Autore    Joanne    Lelando,   Antiquario. 
K  MDXLY.  «  i>  Gibion'B  Camden,  i.  194,  ed.  177a. 
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forda,  cm  ^Temese;'  Eadwig^  a.d.  956,  mentions  Cenig^nne  on 
*  Temese/  with  a  branch  called  Wnlfric's  broc.  Eadgar,  a.d.  968, 
grantslands  at  Cnmenoran  (Cumnor),  and  gives  the  'Temese'  as 
part  of  the  bonndarj.  ^thelred^  a.d.  1005,  gives  lands  to  the 
Monastery  of  Egnisbam,  'juxta  fluviom  qni  vocatar  "Tamis/" 
Eadweard,  in  a.d.  1050^  gives  to  Godwin  lands  at  Sandforda^  below 
Oxford,  which  are  on  *Temese/  in  a.d.  1054,  the  church  at  Ab- 
bandon  receives  the  same  lands  on  'Temese/  On  the  boundary 
of  these  lands  lies  what  is  called  '  Sandfordes  kece/ 

Thus  at  several  stations  as  well  above  Oxford  as  below  it,  and 
fiu*  above  the  junction  of  the  Thame^  the  river  is  proved  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  'Temese'  for  900  years,  and  no  other  name  is 
ever  aasigned  to  it  till  Saxon  or  British  names  were  modified  in 
Gredc  or  Latin  verse  ®. 

Tiame4  Head. — ^Various  in  character  and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
unequal  in  dignity  are  the  sources  of  the  many  branches  of  the 
Thames.  To  which  of  them  should  be  given  the  proud  title  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  chief  of  English  rivers,  if  we  had  the  power 
of  choice,  might  be  a  ground  of  fair  dispute.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  western  branch  of  the  river,  which  brings  supplies  from 
near  Malmesbury,  Tetbury,  and  Cirencester,  is  to  retain  the  title, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  forks 
referred  to;  the  long  dull  stream  fit)m  the  clays  and  stony  hills 
near  Malmesbury,  called  'Swill  Brook,'  and  the  shorter,  clearer, 
refreshing  rivulet  which  has  been  honoured  by  the  name  of '  Thames 
Head,'  or  '  the  very  head  of  Isis.' 

The  drainage  of  Swill  Brook  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Avon  by  a  low  summit  of  Oxford  clay,  and  strata  below 
it,  less  than  300  feet  above  the  sea. 

Swill  Brook,  a  humble  Wiltshire  brook,  has  no  title  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  vigorous  river  a«  once  it  rose  with  a  full  stream  out 
of  Trewsbury  Mead,  and  crossed  the  road  from  Cirencester  to 
Tetbury;  as  once  it  rose  at  the  bidding  of  nature  from  the  one 
grand  outlet  of  a  broad  surface  of  dry  oolite.  In  a  valley  now 
commonly  dry,  but  still  occasionally  too  frill  of  subterranean  water 

*  See  lor  authorities  quoted  to  proTe  the  trae  name  of  the  stream,  the  Codes 
Diplomaticiis  Myn  Sazonici,  edited  by  Kemble ;  for  the  reference  to  which  I  am 
mddyCed  to  the  Rer.  J.  Griffiths,  ALA.,  Registrar  of  the  AxchiTes  of  the  Uni- 

wfKWULJ  01  LrZIora. 
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to  ho  always  dry,  rose  from  immemorial  time  the  clear,  full,  brighti 
source  of  Thames,  till,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal  drank  up  the  river,  to  feed  its  thirsty 
navigation  on  the  summit  level ;  drank  it  up  hy  the  violent  efforts 
of  a  steam-engine,  which  lowered  the  level  of  the  '  water-bed'  in 


Diagram  X.     'The  very  head  of  Ifiia.'— Leland. 


all  the  adjoining  country,  so  tliat  the  natural  efflux  now  takes 
place  half  a  mile  below  its  former  ojieiiing.  Though  diminished 
and  lowered,  it  still  delivers  a  strong  current  of  sparkling  water 
to  a  channel  almost  choked  with  water- flowers. 

The  road  from  Cirencester  to  Tetbury  is  part  of  the  fBmoua 
fitraig4it  Cotswold  track,  called  the  '  Foss.'  It  crosses  the  Thames 
valley  near  the  source,  the  latest  eonrce  perhaps  we  may  say,  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  nowMry,  has  been  in  earlier  timea 
traversed  by  descending  streams.  A  large  solitary  etone  stands 
by  the  roadside  in  the  valley;  and  there  is  a  mark  of  ancient 
tion  in  the  circular  eartliwork  called  Trewshury  Castle,  in 
mity  to  the  once  famous  source  of  Father  Thames.  The 
named  is  at  a  height  of  330  feet  above  the  sea.  To 
lation  the  water  Sods  its  way  from  the  surrounding 
lit»,  ud  a  tract  of  branching  dry  valleys,  from  which 
mey  to  tbe   benutiful   and   deep  Vale   of  Stroud, 
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nxm  tnnrersed  by  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  which  passes  very 
near  to  lliames  Head. 

The  supply  of  water  once  delivered  finom  the  'true  he^d  of 
Thames'  is  not  easily  to  he  inferred  from  the  now  contracted  dis- 
diarge  at  a  point  lower  down  the  valley ;  this  being  what  remains 
after  the  leaky  summit  level  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  has 
been  satisfied.  Mr.  Taunton  states  the  sapply  at  from  350  to  400 
cnbic  feet  in  a  minute,  and  never  knew  it  to  be  less  than  200  feet. 
Hie  water  is  collected  in  the  joints  and  cavities  of  the  upper  Bath 
oolite,  above  the  argillaceous  bed  of  Fuller's-earth,  which  is  here 
27  feet  thick. 

Lower  down  are  the  Ewen  springs,  which  yield  150  feet  per 
minute  on  an  average,  so  that  fully  500  cubic  feet  in  a  minute  are 
commonly  yielded  by  these  springs^  about  the  very  head  of 
Thames. 

The  water  of  the  Thames  is  said  to  have  at  least  two  uncommon 
properties :  one  is  to  be  subject,  when  placed  in  casks  and  carried 
to  sea,  to  a  clarifying  fermentation  which  yields  inflammable  gas, 
and  leaves  the  liquid  purer  and  more  appropriate  for  use  than  any 
otiier  water  ^;  the  other  is  to  freeze  at  the  bottom,  when  the 
stream  is  flowing  freely  above.  Some  other  examples  have  been 
cited  of  this  peculiarity,  but  this  of  our  own  river  seems  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  and  best-attested  by  repeated  observation.  Dr. 
Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  gives  the  following 
aooount : — '  I  find  it  the  joint  agreement  of  all  the  watermen  here- 
about that  I  have  yet  talked  with,  that  the  congelation  of  our  river 
is  always  begun  at  the  bottom,  which,  however  surprising  it  may 
seem  to  the  reader,  is  neither  unintelligible  nor  yet  ridiculous. 
They  all  consent  that  they  frequently  meet  the  iee-meers  (for  so 
they  call  the  cakes  of  ice  thus  coming  from  the  bottom)  in  their 
very  rise,  and  sometimes  in  the  underside  including  stones  and 
gravd/  and  adds,  ^  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  as  I  cannot  but  think 
it  hard  that  so  many  people  should  agree  in  a  &lsity,  so  methinks 
'tis  as  difficult  they  should  mistake  in  their  judgments,  since  I 

*  Mioates  of  Proceedings  of  Institute  of  Ciyil  Engineen,  1862-1963. 

•  •  The  Thamee  water  at  sea,  in  eight  months'  time,  acquires  so  spirituous  and 
actiTe  a  quality,  that  upon  opening  some  of  the  casks,  and  holding  the  candle  near 
the  bungfaole,  its  steams  have  taken  fire  Hke  spirit  of  wine,  and  sometimes  en- 
dangwed  flHng  the  ship.' — Plot,  Hist.  Ozl,  p.  36. 
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was  told  by  one  of  the  soberest  of  that  calling,  that  he  once  knew 
a  hatchet  casually  fall  overboard  into  the  river  near  Wallingford, 
which  was  afterwards  bronght  ap  and  found  in  one  of  these  ice- 
meers/ 

The  Bev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck^  of  Long  Wittenham,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Thames  Drainage,  1866,  pre- 
sents the  results  of  his  personal  attention  to  the  phsenomenon. 

'The  formation  of  ground-ice  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is 
another  cause  of  obstruction.  The  ground-ice,  when  it  rises  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  lifts  the  stones  and  gravel  to  the  sm&ce ; 
these  masses  float  down  the  stream  till  they  lodge  in  certain 
localities,  and  increase  the  natural  obstructions.  This  ice  does  not 
usually  form  except  under  a  temperature  of  the  air  below  20^,  as 
in  January  1857  and  December  1859. 

'  Subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  the  statement  that  it 
requires  a  temperature  of  1 2""  of  frost,  and  this  usually  two  con- 
secutive nights.  It  has  been  found  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
water  is  at  32^  at  the  time  when  tested. 

'  The  ice  when  seen  at  the  bottom  has  the  appearance  of  masses 
of  half-melted  snow,  and  is  formed  at  the  tail  of  weeds,  around 
stones,  which  it  lifts  to  the  surface  when  it  rises,  about  sunrise, 
or  usually  soon  after.  When  examined  the  mass  consists  of  laminsd 
and  spicula  of  ice,  attached  to  each  other  at  various  angles,  as 
though  the  formation  progressed  as  new  eddies  were  created  by 
the  forming  of  these  laminse.  I  have  seen  pieces  of  rock  eight 
pounds  in  weight  raised  by  a  mass  from  the  bottom,  and  carried 
down  the  river. 

'The  formation  prevails  in  the  sharp-running  shallows,  and  is 
9aid  not  to  take  place  under  bridges,  nor  below  the  junction  of 
the  Thame  and  the  so-called  Isis  near  Dorchester,  where  the  river 
runs  over  the  upper  green-sand  in  which  there  are  springs.  The 
shifting  of  gravel  and  its  deposits,  especially  below  weirs  through 
which  the  ice  is  carried,  is  very  great;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
river  sometimes  is  nearly  covered  with  the  floating  masses,  most 
of  them  carrying  down  sand  and  stones,  and  of  course  depositing 
them  where  the  ice  lodges  or  is  broken  up  at  weirs,  &c. 

'  I  am  told  that  the  ice  forms  at  the  sides  of  open  sluices,  which 
it  gradually  fills  up,  and  around  .the  posts,  &c.  Every  obstruction 
causes  an  eddy,  and  in  these  eddies  the  ice  forms  ^' 

'  Report  of  the  Tkamet  Commimonen,  Appendix  I.    1866. 
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The  Chvm. — Springing  from  a  higher  level  than  the  Thamea, 
and  flowing  through  a  longer  and  more  diversified  valley,  the 
Charn,  or  Cem  «,  descends  from  nnder  the  crest  of  the  Cotswolds, 
near  Cheltenham,  and  passes  hy  Cirencester,  the  ancient  Corinium 
(Caer  Conn),  the  renowned  British  settlement  and  Roman  camp. 
Its  claim  to  be  called  the  true  source  of  Thames  is  admitted 
bj  inconsiderately  impartial  persotiB  who  do  not  reverence  the 
opinions  of  antiquity.  Two  main  sources  indeed  contribute  to 
the  Chum,  both  issuing  &om  a  dale  under  the  rocky  bill  three 
miles  south  of  Cheltenham,  called  Leckbompton.  Does  this  name 
contain  the  British  '  Llech,'  stone,  combined  with  a  Saxon 
suffix? 

These  springs  rise  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  formerly  no 
bouses  were.  One  of  the  sources  ts  close  to  a  large  farm  named 
'  Ullen,'  the  other  is  distinguished  as  the  'Seven  Wells.*  The 
former,  probably  ancient,  name  belongs  to  the  more  considerable 
or  at  least  the  longer  branch,  but  popular  favour  has  preferred  the 


t  Sometuaea  refarred  to  the  Britiab  root  cAifyrn,  'rapid.' 


CThis  favour  was  not  ill  deserved  by  one  of  the  purest 
of  the  clearest  water  ever  seen,  bursting  up  in  joyoua 
through  joints  in  the  solid  rock,  in  a  dell  almost  buried 
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in  foliage.  Such  a  scene  in  the  midst  of  the  dry  Cotswold  Hills 
might  justify  the  '  well-flowerings'  which  still  find  examples  in  the 
equally  dry  limestone  district  of  Derbyshire.  Thanks  to  '  natural 
selection/  the  springs  remain  as  they  used  to  be,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  spot  has  been  greatly  altered  by  a  flowery  garden^  a  pretty 
lake^  and  growing  plantations^  more  adapted  for  gay  parties  from 
Cheltenham  than  suited  to  the  grand  simplicity  of  one  of  the 
venerable  fountains  of  Father  Thames. 

Standing  near  the  Seven  Wells^  we  look  north-westward  toward 
the  steep  slopes  of  Leckhampton,  and  north-eastward  to  the  rival 
height  of  Wistley,  each  of  these  prominent  points  being  about  970 
feet  high.  The  Seven  Wells  spring  at  650  feet,  the  Ullen  Water 
issues  at  about  700  feet.  From  each  the  dale  continues  by  an 
easy  pass  over  to  the  drainage  of  the  Cheltj  the  summits  being 
between  700  and  800  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  two  streams  unite  at  Cubberly,  which  boasts  a  church  and 
a  ^  court ; '  and  the  Biver  Churn  thus  constituted  runs  southward 
in  a  pleasant  narrow  valley  (excavated  into  the  upper  lias  clay), 
by  Cowley  and  Colesbome,  where  a  few  traces  appear  of  a  monastic 
establishment.  The  valley  now  contracts^  the  sides  are  cliffy  and 
shaded  by  woods,  and  at  intervals  the  higher  grounds  rise  in  great 
beauty.  Such  is  the  course  of  the  'nimble-footed  Churn/  by 
Bendcombe  Park  and  the  village  of  North  Cemey;  and  so  it 
continues  a  romantic  and  beautiful  water  to  Cirencester.  Ciren- 
cester was  the  head  station  of  the  great  Cotswold  tribe  known  as 
the  Dobuni  (Ao/Sovi^oi  of  Ptolemy),  whose  name  perhaps  indicates 
the  hilly  country  in  which  they  resided.  Walls  two  miles  in 
circumference,  tessellated  pavements,  temples,  amphitheatres,  baths, 
innumerable  works  of  art,  all  indicate  a  great  and  prosperous  ciiy, 
not  a  stem  camp  for  war.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  greatest,  of  the  Bomano-British  cities. 
Passing  through  a  flatter  country  to  Cricklade,  the  Churn  joins  on 
equal  terms  the  stream  from  Thames  Head  already  referred  to. 
The  length  of  the  Churn  may  be  stated  at  twenty  miles. 

The  outrush  of  water  from  the  Seven  Wells,  the  beautiful  source 
of  the  Churn,  constitutes  at  once  a  small  rivulet,  which  issues  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  oolite,  and  soon  is  found  running  over  lias 
clay.  At  Colesborne,  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  Mr.  Taunton  found 
the  flow  to  be  420  feet  in  a  minute.     But  below  this  point  the 
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stream  was  reduced  by  sinking  into  the  open-jointed  inferior  oolite^ 
and  holding  for  some  distance  a  subterranean  course^  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  districts  of  the  English  oolites. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  flow  of  the  water  of  the  Seven 
Wells  were  investigated  by  the  late  Mr.  Simpson^  C.  E.,  for  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  and  a  half  from  the  source.  The  curious 
result  is  expressed  in  the  following  Table ;  the  observations  were 
made  in  the  dry  autumn  of  1859 : — 

oalnc&et. 
Dbohaige  firam  the  spring  head  in  one  nmiate      ....      11 
One-fourth  of »  mile  down  the  stream  .....      31 

Three-foorthsofamile  „  61 

One  mile  „ 73 

Two  miles  „ 105 

Two  miles  and  a  half  „ ^65 

Ponr  miles  and  three  quarters  „ 312 

Five  and  a  half  miles  ,, 320 

In  this  part  of  the  valley  lias  clay  is  the  stratum  observed.  At 
this  point  the  volume  of  the  river  began  to  decrease  by  rushing 
into  the  oolites^  and  at 

cubic  feet. 

Six  miles  and  a  half  became 290 

SeroQ  miles 235 

Seren  miles  and  three-eighths 179 

JQght  miles  and  one-eighth 113 

Eight  miles  and  seven-eighths 45 

Nine  miles  and  three-quarters 33 

Twelve  miles  and  a  half 30 

Fourteen  mfles  and  a  half 10 

Thus  the  stream  was  again  found  to  be  reduced  to  leas  than  its 
original  current;  nor  did  it  recover  the  loss  in  its  onward  course 
to  join  the  Thames  at  Cricklade^  twenty-two  nules  from  the  source, 
for  it  only  delivered  to  the  llames  no  cubic  feet  in  a  minute. 

Below  Cricklade  the  Thames  flows  eastward  through  a  broad 
valley  in  the  Oxford  clay,  first  receiving  the  little  river  Rey  from 
the  chalk  hills  near  Swindon^  and  then  proceeding  to  Lechlade. 
Hiis  town  stands  on  a  ^lingula'  or  tongue  of  land  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames,  between  the  rivers  Coin  and  Leach^  which  here 
enter  the  main  stream  and  bring  supplies  from  the  northern  hills. 

7^  Cb&.— The  Coin,  a  considerable  stream,  rises  within  five 
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miles  of  the  sonroe  of  the  Churn^  in  a  valley  of  upper  lias^  which 
separates  the  lofty  oolitic  outlier  of  Cleeve-Cloud  from  the  high  ridge 
above  Winchcombe.  The  village  of  Charlton-Abbots  is  seated  near 
its  source;  not  &r  off^  on  the  east^  is  an  oval  entrenchment.  The 
feeble  origin  of  the  water  is  an  obscure  gathering  on  the  laminated 
lias  clays^  scarcely  more  than  a  broken  thread  among  water 
plants.  The  course  of  the  stream  is  southward,  by  Brockhampton, 
Sevenhampton^  Syreford,  Andover's  Ford,  Frogmill,  and  Withing- 
ton,  at  which  places  it  receives  strong  springes.  Here  it  turns 
eastward,  the  lias  disappears,  and  the  woodland  scenery  of  Rend- 
combe  on  the  Churn  is  repeated  in  the  vicinity  of  Compton  Park 
and  Stowell.  At  Foss  Bridge  the  great  Roman  road  crosses  the 
river,  which  below  this  point  gives  its  name  to  the  parishes  of 
Coin  St.  Denis,  Coin  Rogers,  and  Coin  St.  Aldwyn's.  At  Ched- 
worth,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  a  Roman  villa  has  been 
explored  with  success. 

The  dale  of  the  Coin  is  continued  northwards  to  meet  a  branch 
of  the  stream  which  descends  to  Winchcombe.  The  line  of  this 
remarkable  valley  is  on  a  low  anticlinal,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Hull, 
and  this  may  probably  account  for  the  direction  of  the  valley  and 
the  lowness  of  the  pass,  which  is  only  750  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  overlooked  by  oolitic  ridges  from  950  to  1084  feet  in  height. 

Swelled  by  many  fine  springs  in  its  course,  the  Coin,  so  small 
at  its  origin,  grows  to  a  considerable  stream  at  Fairford,  where 
4700  cubic  feet  in  a  minute  were  registered  by  Mr.  Taunton,  in 
March  1854,  a  time  of  full  water. 

Fairford,  &mous  for  its  church  and  the  coloured  glass  windows 
— said  (but  erroneously)  to  have  been  designed  by  Albert  Durer — 
famous  also  for  the  Saxon  graves  which  yielded  to  Mr.  Wylie  a 
rich  treasure  of  arms  and  implements,  glass,  pottery  and  ornaments 
of  many  kinds  now  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford — is  bordered  by  the  Coin,  which  from  this  point  carries  its 
full  body  of  water.  In  some  parts  of  the  valley,  where  it  traverses 
the  oolite,  part  of  the  stream  finds  subterranean  channels  in  that 
fissured  and  cavernous  rock,  and  is  much  reduced  in  dry  seasons ; 
a  common  circumstance  in  limestone  countries.  The  length  of  the 
Coin  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Leach, — The  Leach,  which  enters  the  Thames  on  the  othef 
side  of  Lechlade,  is  a  smaller  stream  than  the  Coin,  with  a  shorter 
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coarse.  Its  longest  branch  springs  near  Hampnet,  a  mile  above 
NortUeach^  where  it  crosses  the  great  *  Fosse  Way.'  After  leaviDg 
Northleach  it  runs  by  Eastington^  fitmons  for  fossils^  flows  by  a 
eunp  at  Ladborough,  crosses  '  Akeman  Street^'  at  Sheep  Bridge^ 
and  passes  by  East  Leach^  Tnrville,  and  Sonthrop.  Northleach, 
the  most  interesting  phice  on  its  course^  has  a  large  church  with 
some  good  sculpture,  and  several  old  buildings  connected  with  its 
fSsrmer  trade  in  woollens,  and  its  existing  g^rammar  school.  The 
Leach,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cotswold  '  rivers,'  has  nevertheless 
its  'Seven  Springs^  near  Northleach,  at  a  height  of  about  570 
feet  above  the  sea.  May  one  £Eincy  the  name  of  the  river  to 
contain  the  British  element  '  Llech,'  slaty  stone  ?  for  such  is  often 
the  condition  of  the  oolitic  beds  on  the  Cotewolds,  though  not 
specially  so  near  Northleach. 

He  Cole. — At  Lechlade,  the  small  river  Cole,  rising  in  many 
brandies  from  the  chalk  of  Marlborough  Downs  and  other  strata 
near  Swindon  and  the  White  Horse  Hill,  enters  the  Thames  on  the 
sooth  side.  The  augmented  main  stream  now  continues  its  east- 
ward course  in  a  broad  valley  of  Oxford  clay,  receiving  few  and 
small  affluents  till  the  Windrush,  one  of  its  greatest  branches, 
brings  a  body  of  water  from  the  extreme  range  of  the  Cotswolds. 

Tke  JFindrusA. — This  river  has  several  branches.  What  may  be 
called  the  main  stream  begins  by  three  forks  far  up  on  the  slopes 
of  the  high  ridge  of  Broadway  and  Stanway,  beyond  and  much 
higher  than  the  sources  of  the  Coin.  One  of  these  runs  southward 
from  near  Snow's  Hill,  by  the  open  country  of  Ford  and  the  woody 
region  of  Temple-Guiting.  At  Guiting-Power  it  receives  the  united 
current  of  several  short  streams,  which  spring  about  Bradwell's 
Bam,  Broadwater,  and  Bowell,  and  a  small  rill  finom  Hawling. 
From  this  beautiful  and  woody  region  it  descends  into  the  deep 
glen  of  Naunton,  and  then  emerging  into  an  open  valley,  passes 
by  Hartford  Bridge  to  the  large  village  of  Bourton,  seated  by  the 
bright  and  rippling  water.  Not  far  below  Bourton,  another  branch 
comes  in,  called  the  Dickler,  which  springs  on  the  dry  slopes  of 
Broadway  Hill,  in  the  midst  of  complicated  hollows,  where  '  Spring 
Hill'  and  '  Seven  Wells'  mark  the  limited  appearances  of  water. 

A  few  miles  lower  down,  a  ramified  rivulet,  which  gathers  on  the 

>>  On  the  Ordnance  Map  ibis  is  called  <  The  Ilcenild  Roman  Way.* 
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country  between  Naunton  and  Sherborne,  and  flows  by  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  of  Farmington  and  Sherborne  Park,  enters  the  Wind- 
rush,  and  the  river  proceeds  below  elevated  ridges  and  woody  slopea, 
by  the  villages  called  Windrusb  and  Great  and  Little  Barrington. 
Taynton  sncceeds,  famous  for  its  excellent  building  stone,  dug  a 
mile  north  of  the  village.  The  town  of  Burford  comes  next  to  sight, 
with  its  handsome  church  built  of  Taynton  stone,  in  fine  preserva- 
tion; followed  by  Widford,  Swinbrook,  Minster- Lovel  with  its 
venerable  walls,  and  Witney.  From  this  once  very  important  seat 
of  woollen  manufacture  the  WindrusU  flows  in  full  stream  through 
a  flatter  eountiy,  by  Standlake,  Stanton-Harcourt,  and  Bright- 
hampton,  to  join  the  main  river.  The  places  just  named  have 
several  points  of  interest :  on«,  the  deserted  residence  of  a  noble 
family,  has  magnificent  monuments  in  the  church,  and  interesting 
memories  connected  with  Alexander  Pope  ;  the  others  have  become 
known  to  arehajologists  from  some  recent  discoveries  of  British 
and  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  now  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  The  Windrush  is  the  longest  afiluent  of  the  Thames ; 
its  course  may  be  estimated  at  thirty  miles,  without  regard  to  small 
windings.  It  is  a  valuable  stream  for  its  many  mills,  and  is  at- 
tractive alike  to  the  angler,  artist,  and  archieologist.  Several  old 
camps  are  seen  along  the  higher  grounds  by  its  course. 

Tie  Dkkler. — On  most  of  the  Cotswold  streams  the  long  beautiful 
dales  run  far  up  into  the  thick  oolites  in  many  smoothly- winding 
branches  above  and  beyond  any  visible  source  of  water.  The 
swiftly-running  stream  of  Eyeford,  a  small  branch  of  the  Dickler, 
which  makes  so  fair  an  accompaniment  to  the  picturesque  villages 
called  Higher  and  Lower  Slaughter,  springs  about  Swellwold  Farm, 
while  above  that  conspicuous  establishment,  dry  valleys  extend  for 
miles  with  all  the  naturally-continuous  slopes  which  mark  the 
action  of  water.  How  refreshing  in  hot  summer  to  come  to  one 
of  these  life-giving  sources  1  What  thankfulness,  what  veneration 
may  we  not  be  permitted  to  feel,  while  breathing  the  cooler  air 
around  the  umbrageous  birthplaces  of  these  beneficent  waters  1 

The  welcome  outburst  of  the  clear  swift  rill  which  ruslies  from 
the  eastern  foot  of  Swell  Hill,  and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  gives 

Kjts  help  to  the  main  stream,   is  a  good  example  of  such  springs. 

jA  hill  of  inferior  oohte,  with  traces  of  the  StonesGeld  slate,  rises 
3  feet  above  the  brook.     Through  this  rocky  hill  the  rain,  de- 
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scending  by  natural  passages — joints  and  fissures  very  man  j — gathers 
into  cliannels^  and^aws  (not  stagnating  in  pools)  along  these  to  the 
most  easy  points  of  efflux.  The  repeated  floiv  widens  the  channels, 
and  the  deeper  ones  become  perennial,  perpetual,  and  nearly  of 
uniform  discharge.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  long  time,  the  spring- 
heads may  have  been  transferred  lower  and  lower  down  the  valleys ; 
there  may  have  been  rivulets  in  ancient  periods  shining  in  the  now 
dry  upland  valleys  of  the  Cots  wold,  and  thus  in  some  degree  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  yalleys  may  be  lessened. 

The  plain,  rather  than  vale,  in  which  the  Dielder  yields  itself 
to  the  Windmsh  is  connected  by  a  very  low  summit,  cut  across 
the  high  oolitic  ridge  between  Stow  and  Iccomb,  \ii4th  the  valley 
of  the  Evenlode,  a  remarkable  feature  of  local  geogpiaphy. 

Tke  Evenlode. — Not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Windmsh,  the  Evenlode  joins  the  Thames.  Except  in  the 
length  of  their  course,  there  is  little  of  resemblance  in  these  two 
rivers.  The  Evenlode  runs  in  a  winding  sweep  for  almost  thirty 
miles  parallel  to  the  straight-flowing  Windmsh,  and  its  sources  are 
near  to  those  of  that  stream ;  but  its  head  waters  gather  in  a  wide 
tract  of  lias,  and  are  divided  from  those  of  the  Stour,  a  branch 
of  the  Avon,  not  by  a  high  crest  of  oolite,  like  Broadway  Hill, 
but  by  an  obscure  low  summit  of  drainage,  hardly  recognisable 
by  the  traveller,  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Windmsh  is  a  bright,  rapid,  and  picturesque  river,  with  life  and 
activity  on  its  banks ;  the  Evenlode  is  a  somewhat  sluggish  and 
often  rather  unclear  brook,  which  betrays  traces  of  its  humbler 
origin.  But  it  is  not  void  of  interest  to  the  geologist  and  archaeo- 
logist ;  for  it  springs  on  the  line  of  the  '  Fosse  Way,'  passes  in 
sight  of  the  old  '  mercat  town'  of  Stow,  and  Churchill,  the  birth- 
place of  William  Smith ;  washes  the  antique  mounds  of  Foscot, 
and  Bmem  Abbey,  and  glides  under  Wychwood  Forest  and  the 
quarries  of  Stonesfield  ^ 

t  The  mme  Even-lode,  Even-loud,  Eren-lad,  seemB  not  to  be  ancient ;  me  mutt  not 
■Qf^XMe  Even  to  be  a  variety  of  Avon,  and  therefore  of  British  oiigin.  Lad,  Lead, 
LoJe,  appear  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of  cnrsns,  current^  direction ;  as  a  mill- 
lead,  a  mineral  lode. 

The  river  is  called  Bladaen,  Bladen,  or  Bladene  in  charters  of  early  date,  which 
reoord  gifts  to  Evesham  [Eovesham]  Abbey  and  Bmem  [Bredon]  Abbey.  .£thil- 
bald,  in  ▲.D.  718,  grants  lands  *  juxta  fluvinm  cui  nomen  est  Bladaen,  prope  vadum 
cm  vocabulmn  est  Deglesford.*    [Ch.  Anglo-Sax.,  i.  p.  82.]    Offi^  in  a.  D.  77a,  grants 
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Before  joining'  the  Thames,  it  receives  from  "Woodstock,  Woottou, 
Glympton,  and  Heythrop  the  pretty  i-ivulet  called  Glyme,  or  Glime, 
whose  origin  is  near  Chipjiing-Norton. 

The  CAerwell. — A  broadly-undulated  tract  of  lias,  capped  here 
and  there  by  outliers  of  oolite,  ^ves  origin  to  branches  of  the  Avon 
of  Warwickshire,  the  Nene  of  Northamptonshire,  and  the  Cberwell 
of  Oxfordshire.  The  highest  spring  of  those  branches  are  traceable 
to  the  caps  of  oolitic  roek ;  heavy  rainfalls  cause  rapid ly-risingf 
floods  from  the  surfaces  of  Mas,  and  thus  considerable  inundations 
are  frequent  and  hurtful  along  each  of  these  rivers.  The  elevation 
of  the  summit  of  drainage,  taken  at  its  lowest  point,  near  Fenny- 
Compton,  on  the  line  of  passage  from  the  Cherwell  valley  to  tbat 
of  the  Learn,  is  about  450  feet. 

A  circle  of  one  mile  radius^  near  Charwelton,  includes  branches 
of  the  three  rivers  named,  to  each  of  which  belongs  a  conspicuous 
hill,  Shuckbnrgh  overlooking  the  Learn,  Arbury  the  Nene,  and 
Marston  Hill  the  Cherwell.  Old  cam)>B  and  entrenchments  are 
frequent  in  the  district;  while  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east,  and 
a  iew  miles  to  the  south-west,  are  the  ill-omened  but  beautifully- 
situated  ranges  of  Naseby  and  Edgehill. 

The  principal  souree  of  the  Cherwell  is  at  Charwell  House,  whence 
it  flows  to  Charsveltou,  Church-Cliarwelton,  and  Woodlbrd.  Below 
this  place  it  receives  rivulets  from  Byfield  and  Aston,  on  the  west, 
and  a  larger  feeder  from  Canons-Ashby  and  Morcton-Piukney,  on 
the  east.  Other  branches  come  in  near  Trartbrd  Bridge,  on  tlie 
south,  and  the  river,  as  it  naay  now  fairly  be  called,  passes  by 
Edgcott  (anciently  Brinarrs)  to  Croprcdy,  both  places  famous  in 
the  Ciril  War;  the  former  as  the  resting-place  of  King  Charles  I 
before  his  first  great  fight  at  Edgehill,  the  latter  as  the  scene  of 
a  skirmish  between  '  hot  Rupert'  and  the  Parhamen tartans. 


Undt  'Ki  EuUngelade  qui  situs  est  in  oriantali  parte  fltivii,  qui  nominatur  Blwleii  ;* 

id,  in  A.D.  777,  miu-iu  the  coune  of  '  Bliulene'  b;  Duilcsford,  Eunelule,  CeaHtietonS, 

lUe,  Salteford.  Deornarorit,  and  Siptoii,  places  all   recognised  on  Uie  banlu 

^  Brenlode.     The  nuue  of  BUdene  occurs  in  the  boundaries  (Undgeiusn)  of 

it  made  by  Offii  in  A.D.  771)  to  Eoueshame,  of  lands  in  DunDeitrentuu,  on  Um 

of  the  Foue  Way.    Bladoite  ii  the  nuue  o(  the  stream  in  a  charter  tcora  Oswold, 

lOp  of  Worcester,  in  A.D.  969  j   luul  again  in  A.D.  979,  in  a  gift  of  land  at 

inl  by  Aroliliiahop  Oswald. 

Xvenlode  ii  the  name  of  a  hamlet  ne-ir  tbe  source ;  £la>leD  tbat  of  a  viltnge  not 

ot  the  river. 
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At  Cropredy,  a  branch  comes  in  which  supplies  water  to  the 
smnmit-Ievel  of  the  Oxford  Canal.  This  branch  has  two  sources ; 
one,  near  Fenny-Compton,  feeds  the  Wormleighton  reservoir;  the 
other^  farther  to  the  north,  at  Prior's  Marston^  expands  in  two 
reservoirs  between  Bodington  and  Byfield. 

The  broadly-undulated  region  with  detached  summits  now  begins 
to  contract  to  a  narrower  valley  crossing  ridges  of  more  uniform 
elevation.  At  Banbury  this  character  becomes  evident ;  the  country 
on  both  sides  still  yielding  tributaries  which  flow  in  valleys  of 
lias,  with  bands  of  marlstone  at  some  height  above  the  water,  and 
cappings  of  the  lowest  portions  of  oolite  in  the  flat-topped  ridges 
above.  The  streams  which  come  in  on  the  west,  run  in  small 
valleys,  in  places  contracted  to  glens,  whose  origin  is  on  the  high 
tract  stretching  from  '  Bollrich  Stones'  to  Epwell  and  Edgehill. 
One  of  these^  much  branched^  passes  by  Wroxton  Abbey ;  another, 
called  Sorbrook^  by  Broughton  Castle;  a  third  springs  at  Epwell, 
and  flows  by  Madmarston  Camp,  a  remarkable  pentagonal  mound 
on  a  detached  hill ;  and  a  fourth  runs  by  Bloxham  and  Adderbury. 
Just  where  the  stem  of  these  four  rivulets  joins  the  Cherwell,  a 
larger  supply  is  brought  from  the  west,  by  the  river  Swere,  which 
divides  the  two  parishes  of  Barford  St.  John  and  Barford  St. 
Michael^  and  whose  sources  are  close  to  Great  Bollright  and  Hook- 
Norton.  Deddington  stands  on  the  ridge  between  the  Swere  and 
a  parallel  smaller  rill  on  the  south. 

Passing  now  through  park-like  scenery  by  Somerton,  the  Aston 
villages.  Upper  and  Lower  Heyford,  and  Bowsham^  the  Cherwell 
winds  its  way  to  Enslow  Bridge,  before  reaching  which  it  leaves 
the  lias  and  enters  the  continuous  range  of  the  oolites.  These  strata^ 
here  of  much  less  than  the  ordinary  thickness,  occupy  the  stream 
for  about  three  miles,  and  then  give  place  to  the  Oxford  clay,  in 
which  the  water-channel  lies  till  it  reaches  the  Thames. 

The  Cherwell  valley  exhibits  all  parts  of  the  lias,  except  the 
lowest  parts.  To  see  these,  however,  we  have  only  to  proceed  a 
few  miles  on  the  railway^  in  the  direction  of  Leamington,  and  stop 
at  the  Harbury  Station.  Here  the  lower  parts  of  the  lias^  including 
the  most  calcareous  portion,  which  is  near  the  base,  are  exposed 
in  a  large  and  fine  section  of  the  Warwickshire  type^  resting  on  the 
'  Bhsstic  beds/  as  these  on  the  upper  red  marls  which  occupy  the 
country  to  the  north-west  as  fiu*  as  Leamington. 
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The  Ray. — ^At  Islip  a  considerable  but  variable  supply  comes 
into  the  Cherwell^  along  the  channel  of  the  Bay^  which  has  its 
head-waters  about  Bicester  and  Marsh-Gibbon,  and  flows  through 
the  flat  plain  of  Ottmoor,  which  in  floods  resembles  a  lake. 

The  Thames  near  Oxford, — ^The  course  of  the  Thames  near  Oxford 
is  remarkable  on  several  accounts^  but  chiefly  for  the  uncommon 
sweep  of  its  channel  round  the  bold  headland  of  Wytham,  by  which 
means  it  seems  rather  to  enter  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell  than 
to  continue  in  its  own.  What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable 
is  the  existence  of  a  great  hollow  between  this  Wytham  Hill  and 
the  equally  elevated  ridge  of  Cumnor  Hurst.  If  we  could  imagine 
a  natural  dam  to  have  formerly  existed  on  the  course  of  the  river, 
anywhere  below  E3msham  Bridge,  even  as  fiar  down  as  Ifiley  or 
Sandford,  the  course  of  the  current  might  have  been  through  the 
transverse  hollow  alluded  to  between  Eynsliam  Bridge  and  Botley, 
There  must  have  been  under  the^c  conditions  a  great  lake  between 
Cumnor  Hurst  and  Shotover  Hill,  spreading  all  round  to  Yamton 
and  Eynsham,  and  far  up  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.  A  lake  only 
sixty  feet  higher  than  the  Thames  at  Eyiisham  Bridge,  would 
separate  Wytham  Hill  from  Cumnor  Hurst  by  a  broad,  navigable 
strait.     (See  Diagram  No.  XII.  p.  43.) 

Now,  as  the  contracted  passages  referred  to  have  been  cut 
through  and  cut  down  by  water,  this  lowering  of  a  great  natural 
dam  may  be  in  fact  the  true  explanation  of  the  desertion  of  the 
old  watercourse  between  the  Cumnor  and  Wytham  hills,  and  of 
the  exposure  of  the  broad  level  gravel  terraces  on  which  Oxford 
and  Yamton  stand.  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  sandy  and  gravelly  deposits  referred  to  are  arranged,  for  they 
speak  unmistakeably  of  successive  depositions  under  such  conditions 
as  expanded  water  might  occasion,  and  the  occurrence  of  land  and 
fluviatile  shells  in  the  midst  of  the  layers,  and  in  some  special  nests 
as  it  were  among  them.  Far  more  abundant  waters  than  our  occa- 
sional floods  have  at  some  former  time  filled  the  broad  spaces  where 
now  the  Cherwell  and  Evenlode  and  Windrusli  rivers  flow  into 
the  Thames. 

Carrying  our  thoughts  backward  in  time,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  old  Botley  valley  between  the  hills  of  Cumnor  and  Wytham 
may  have  been  influenced  in  its  origin  and  excavation  by  the  same 
as  the  valley  of  the  Windrush.     Tliat  valley  directs  itself 
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right  toward  this  gap  in  the  hills,  and  in  some  pre-glacial  sera  may 
have  been  oontinned  into  it  across  what  is  now  the  Thames  Valley^. 
At  some  earlier  time,  the  discharge  may  have  been  still  further 
west,  throngh  the  broad  depression  which  reaches  from  near  Fifield 
to  Marcham  and  Abingdon;  a  depression  from  which  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay  has  been  wholly  swept  away.  Indeed  it  is  almost 
necessary,  to  suppose  such  a  current  in  a  comparatively  late  geo- 
logical period,  for  how  else  is  the  enormous  accumulation  of  cal- 
careous gravel  stretching  westward  from  Abingdon  to  be  accounted 
for?  Other  openings  more  or  less  complete  across  the  '  middle 
ridge '  occur  on  the  course  of  the  Cole^  between  Highworth  and 
Faringdon^  and  of  the  Bey  north  of  Swindon^  both  streams  running 
through  the  ridge  to  the  northward. 

The  most  probable  general  view  appears  to  represent  the  vale 
of  the  Hiames  above  Iffley  as  a  great  water  ramified  among  hills, 
at  a  level  higher  than  any  of  the  stratified  gravels  now  dry  in  the 
vale^,  and  that  water  of  similar  character  occupied  the  low  ground 
above  the  contracted  part  of  the  river  course  at  Clifton  and  Dor- 
chester^ spreading  westward  toward  the  Yale  of  White  Horse^  and 
eastward  toward  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury.  From  the  boundary  hills 
on  all  sides  the  streams^  descending  with  force  for  very  long  periods 
of  time,  transported  the  loose  detritus^  and  deposited  it  abundantly 
near  to  their  embouchures.  Not  exclusively^  however;  because 
in  such  lakes  as  have  been  supposed  the  wind-force  would  create 
much  disturbance,  and^  in  some  places^  shift  the  gravel  into  long 
continuous  banks. 

The  broad  plain  of  Ottmoor  would  become  a  lake,  if  the  narrow 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ray  at  Islip  were  to  be  effectually  barred 
by  the  crossing  of  the  rocks,  as  once,  no  doubt^  it  was.  Still,  from 
time  to  time  Ottmoor  is  heavily  flooded,  and  heedless  pedestrians 
may  have  to  try  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  happened  to .  myself 
a  few  years  ago  in  crossing  toward  Studley. 

That  a  lake  once  existed  here  is  likely,  but  that  the  present  broad 
sur&ce  is  its  dried  bed,  is  not  a  safe  supposition.  The  river  may 
have  flowed  through  a  contracted  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  wider 

k  Hie  gTATel  beds  of  Botley  and  North  Hincksey  may  have  been  brought  by  it. 

1  The  gravel  at  Oxford  is  nowhere  more  than  thirty  feet  aboTe  the  valley,  bat  it 
rises  to  a  greater  elevation  about  one  and  a  half  mileH  to  the  northward,  and  pre- 
serves this  devation  to  Tamton. 
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marsbj  and  innumerable  inundations  may  Lave  spread  a  level 
sediment  over  the  area.  These  effects  may  liave  grown  less  and 
less  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  obstacles  on  the  channel,  and  by 
what  appears  to  be  certain,  a  great  reduction  of  rainfall  since  the 
immediiitt'ly  jjost-glacial  times. 

Port  Meadow,  and  other  apparently  flat  surfaces  on  the  conrae 
of  the  Thames,  suggest  the  idea  of  lakes  formerly  existing  in  these 
situations ;  it  is  very  likely  that  such  may  have  existed,  and  been 
drained  by  the  wearing  away  of  natural  dams,  as  for  example  at 
Iffley  and  Sandfbrd  below  Oxford.  As  the  dam  wus  lowered,  the 
marginal  parts  of  the  old  lake  would  first  be  uncovered,  and  the 
other  parts  in  succession;  and  all  would  be  smoothed  and  levelled 
by  deposits  from  inundations.  The  smfaces  would  be  for  a  long 
time  marshy,  fiill  of  aquatic  plants  and  sheila  of  lacustrine  type. 
This  is  very  observable  in  Port  Meadow,  wherever  drains  are  cut 
to  a  moderate  depth.  In  these  the  gravelly  uneven  bed  of  old 
lake  or  river  channels  is  met  with. 

Tie  Ovk. — At  Abingdon,  the  Ock,  a  not  inconsiderable  stream, 
brings  water  from  White  Horse  Hill  and  the  vicinity  of  Faringdon 
and  Wantage.  It  occupies  the  broad  Vale  of  WTiite  Horse,  prin- 
cipally excavated  in  Kimmeridgc  clay,  with  detached  hills  of 
Portland  stone  and  sands. 

The  Thame. — The  flexuoas  Thames  receives  some  other  additions, 
running  by  Clifton  Hampden,  where  the  lower  greensand  makes 
bold  cliffs  of  conglomerate,  to  Dorchester,  when  the  Thame  unites 
itself  to  the  now  great  river ;  its  spring-heads  being  far  off  in  the 
lower  chalk  of  Tring  aud  Prince's  Kisborough  and  the  oolitic  rocks 
of  Quainton  and  Brill, 

At  Dorchester  was  seated  the  first  Bishop  of  Wessex ;  at  an 
earlier  date  was  founded  the  Roman  camp  (Durocina),  on  or  near 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Bntiah  settlement,  allured  to  the  pleasant 
water  side,  and  defended  by  the  mounds  on  Wittenhnm  Hills. 
/*frr=v8iup=water,  in  the  Roman  name  assures  us  of  its  having 
boon  previously  noted  by  the  Britons. 

m  tliis  point  by  Wallingford,  Goring,   and  Panghoum  to 

e  course  of  the  Thames   is  a  scene  of  quiet  pastoral 

I  valley  winding  among  softly-swelling  mounds  of 

•'  not  less  full  of  painful  memories  of  disastrous 

oan  tread  the  rich  fields  of  Chalgrovc,  or  muse 
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by  the  bright  stream  of  Eennet^  without  thinking  of  Hampden 
riding  away  to  a  lingering  deaths  and  Falkland  struck  down  at  the 
first  onset  of  Byron's  Horse  ? 

'  Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  exlmet  sbyo.' 

The  KenneL — The  drainage  of  the  Kennet  is  included  in  a  great 
natural  basin  of  the  chalk  of  Berkshire^  Wiltshire,  and  Hampshire^ 
within  which  the  nearly-straight  stream,  flowing  from  west  to  east, 
gathers  tnany  small  branches,  which  themselves  are  the  stems  of 
more  numerous  smooth  dry  valleys.  The  lowest  parts  of  this  summit 
of  drainage^  500  to  600  feet,  are  toward  the  west^  where  the  chalk 
is  nearly  cut  through  by  ancient  watery  action.  The  highest  parts 
of  the  border  on  the  north  (White  Horse  Hill  and  Marlborough 
Downs)  reach  856  and  887  feet,  and  on  the  south  (Inkpen)  975 
feet. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  its  course  the  Kennet  enters  the  lowest 
teriaaries^  and  discloses  above  gravelly  and  sandy  layers^  near 
Newbuijj  a  considerable  sur£EU!e  of  peat^  containing  remains  of 
animals  of  the  post-glacial  age^  not  so  ancient  as  the  mammoth, 
whose  remains  occur  in  the  gravel.  This  peat  is  a  mark  of  stagnant 
water^  like  that  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  which  in  some  other 
respects  the  Vale  of  Kennet  resembles. 

Among  these  remains  are  those  of  the  beaver^  and  a  cranium  of 
man  has  been  mentioned.  Bemains  of  the  beaver  have  also  been 
found  in  a  peaty  district  near  Chippenham,  bones  of  rhinoceros 
tichorhinus  in  a  corresponding  tract  near  Wantage,  and  the  wild- 
boar  and  long-fronted  ox  were  obtained,  with  a  human  cranium^ 
near  Swindon.  Close  to  Oxford,  on  the  course  of  the  Cherwell 
above  Magdalen  College,  were  found  in  peaty  gravel  teeth  of 
elephas  primigenius,  and  bones  of  horse,  ox,  deer,  wolf,  &c.  On 
the  whole,  however,  marshes  and  peat  grounds  are  not  to  be  de- 
scribed as  frequent  in  a  large  range  of  country  round  Oxford. 
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Summits  of  Drainage. — We  desig^te  by  the  term  '  summit  of 
drainage'  the  line  on  the  surface  from  which  rain,  falling  vertically, 
does  run  or  might  run  on  one  side  to  one  valley,  on  the  other  side 
to  another.  '  Watershed^  is  a  word  of  equivalent  meanings  and 
in  the  north  of  England  it  is  often  the  limit  of  extensive  property, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  '  heaven-water'  boundary. 

The  valleys  of  the  Thames  thus  considered  present  some  curious 
points  for  remark. 

And  first  with  reference  to  the  valleys  of  other  river  systems,  as 
the  Avon  of  "Wilts ;  the  Severn ;  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire ;  the 
Nen  of  Northamptonshire ;  the  Ouse  of  Bedfordshire. 

Towards  the  Wiltshire  Avon  that  western  branch  of  the  Thames 
called  Swill  Brook  is  directed^  and  on  its  course  the  low  summit 
of  drainage  may  be  traversed  at  points  not  exceeding  300  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  '  true  source  of  Thames'  in  Trewsbury  Mead  is  in  the  de- 
scending course  of  a  valley  which  extends  beyond  it  a  few  miles^ 
and  allows  of  an  easy  passage  by  a  short  tunnel  to  the  Water  of 
Stroud,  which  descends  to  the  Severn  near  Newnham.  The  summit 
of  drainage  is  here  about  500  feet  above  tlie  sea. 

Beyond  each  of  the  springps  of  the  Churn,  under  Leckhampton 
Hill,  a  dry  dale  extends  to  a  low  ^  col,'  from  which  a  rapid  descent 
conducts  by  the  channels  of  the  Chelt  to  the  plain  of  Severn.  These 
summits  are  about  750  feet  above  the  sea. 

More  curious  even  than  this  is  the  long,  straight  line  of  the 
Upper  Coin  from  Andover's  Ford  meeting  the  similar  straight  line 
of  water-course  which  descends  from  Charlton-Abbots  to  Winch- 

'^be.     This  summit  of  drainage,  between  high  hills  of  oolite^ 
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is  750  feet  above  the  sea.  Sut  from  Andover's  Ford,  on  the  Coin, 
540  feet  above  the  sea,  the  road  to  Cheltenham  passes  over  a  com- 
parativelj  low  transverse  neck  of  land,  600  feet  above  the  sea, 
throogh  which,  if  the  Severn  Vale  were  foil  as  once  it  was,  it  might 
throw  its  stream  into  the  drainage  of  the  Thames. 

The  samroit  of  drainage  between  the  Windntsh  and  the  Avon 
ia  the  high  cliff-edge  of  the  Cotswold,  toward  which,  on  the 
eastern  side,  we  rise  by  a  long  ascent,  which  continues  to  the  very 
brink  of  a  steep  descent.  There  is  here  in  fact  hardly  any  distinct 
col  or  depressed  pass^ie  across  the  summit,  so  tiiat,  like  the  Leach, 
this  may  be  regarded  as  purely  a  Cotswold  stream,  which  has  no 
rsin-channel  connection  with  the  feeders  of  the  Severn.  This 
summit  of  drainage  is,  in  some  places,  900  feet  above  the  sea. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  the  Evenlode,  which  collects  itself 
near  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  on  a  broad  tow  summit  only  450  feet 
above  the  sea,  meeting  there  a  branch  of  the  Stoor. 

Meeting  branches  of  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire  and  the  Nen 
of  Northamptonshire,  the  Cherwell  watershed  is  about  450  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  Ray  drains  ground  much  lower,  so  that  one 
may  pass  out  of  this  system  into  that  of  the  Bedfordshire  Ouse 
by  an  easy  summit,  300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Thame  drainage 
is  passed  at  a  height  of  450  feet,  and  that  of  the  Kennet  at  5^0 
feet. 


Diagrat*  XII.     Uuid  submerged  350  feet. 
'  we  represent  on  a  map  the  condition  of  things  when 
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tiie  ee&  was  at  higher  levels  tbaii  non',  a  theory  established  by 
certuiD  evidence,  the  results  arc  very  iiistruutive. 

In  Diagram  XII.  the  sea  ie  admitted  to  a  height  of  a^o  feet 
alrave  its  actual  level,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames,  Severn,  Nen, 
and  Ouse,  the  rivers  being  marked  only  in  connection  with  the 
Thames.  At  this  level,  the  Thames  Valley  would  be  (must  have 
been)  a  vast  estuary,  with  a  sea-loch  up  the  Kennet  Vale ;  straita 
between  the  chalk  hills  of  Chiltern  and  Lambourn;  lochs  ri^t 
and  left  up  the  Thame  and  the  Ock ;  straifs  near  Abingdon;  and 
again  lochs  right  and  left  up  the  Ray  and  up  the  Thames; 
narrower  and  far  extended  s^a-channela  up  the  Severn  and  the 


Under  these  conditions  the  Cotswold  rivers  may  have  delivered 
abundant  detritus,  and  formed  gravel  and  sand  beds  of  great  extent 
on  the  sides  of  the  long  loch  of  the  Upper  Thames,  while  from  the 
chalk  hills  considerable  quantities  of  flints  would  be  collected  t 

other  parts  of  the  shores. 


( 


Diagram  Xlll.     htaii  aTiliiiii.ry.-il  ,^oo  f..,  i. 

;  a  dilTerent  level,  raising  the  sea  500  feet,  we  have  the 

jct  of  land  and  water,  as  in  Diagram  XIII. — ^a  series  of  islands 

ranching  out  in  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean ;  the  Cotswolds  broken 

}  into  many  digitated  masses ;  the  Thames  basin  confluent  with 

e  Avon  of  Wilts  and  the  Avon  of  Warwick;  no  limit  to  the  e 

the  eastward;  still  the  straits  of  the  chalk  remain  at  Fan^ 

I  islets  of  the  oolite  near  Oxford ;  and  other  straits  appear, 
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especially  on  the  EvgdIocIc  and  the  Cherw^ell,  throo^h  which  a 
communicatioD  ia  opened  to  the  great  midland  sea  which  reaches 
to  the  hills  of  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Shropshire,  More 
Ihnn  half  tl.u  ar..a  ..n:iii,l  in  ihr  Oxford  di.lrict  is  now  suiiraur-eJ. 


Finally,  raise  the  level  of  the  water  to  looo  feet,  and  nothing 
of  land  remains  but  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  Cleeve 
near  Cheltenham,  and  Broadway  near  Evesham.  At  intervals 
during  the  elevation,  from  500  to  1000  feet,  the  irtraits  of  Evenlode 
and  Cherwell  might  admit  ii-e-raf^s  in  abundunce  from  the  northern 
eeas,  and  allow  of  violent  wave  action  on  the  parts  of  the  land 
brought  snccessively  to  the  condition  of  sea-bed.  Thus  may  the  red 
pebbles  of  Warwickshire  have  been  transported  to  the  Vale  of  the 
Thames,  and  many  important  effects  of  watery  violenec  occasioned. 
The  events  here  sketched  have  really  occurred ;  the  sea-line  has 
been  changed  in  the  manner  stated,  in  a  comparatively  late  part 
of  geolc^cal  time,  aa  it  had  often  been  changed  before.  In  the 
periods  which  it  ia  agreed  to  call  pre-glacial,  glacial,  and  post- 
glacial, the  land  which  is  now  Britaia  was  made  to  sink  (relatively 
to  the  sea-level]  so  as  to  be  in  great  part  submergi'd,  and  again 
it  bad  been  by  a  reverse  process  ri'stored  to  nearly,  but  not  quite 
its  former  elevation.  There  is  no  evidence  of  this  being  a  cata- 
clysmic process,  but  much  reason  to  treat  it  as  a  gradual  subsidence 
and  a  gradual  resurgence  of  the  land.  Gnat  and  inentable  watery 
iHolencc  accompanied  these  movements,  and  by  them  every  part 
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of  the  land  was  wasted^  during  the  long  periods  while  the  depths 
of  the  sea  were  such  as  to  permit  of  the  effect  of  breakers  on  the 
shore  and  currents  on  the  bed.  Both  while  rising  and  while  falling, 
the  water  hammered  against  the  shores  and  dredged  along  the 
channels ;  wasting  the  surface^  reducing  the  heights^  digging  out 
the  valleys^  and  spreading  detritus  over  submarine  plains. 

Following  continually  the  retiring  sea,  rivers  often  swept  away 
the  traces  of  its  action,  or  covered  them  with  fresh  deposits.  At- 
mospheric vicissitudes,  rains  and  snows,  heat  and  cold,  disintegrated 
the  rocks ;  carbonic  acid  aided  in  dissolving  them ;  new  phsenomena 
replaced  the  older  ones,  new  features  were  impressed  on  every  hill 
and  every  hollow;  and  thus  our  land  surface,  as  we  see  it,  exhibits 
in  every  part  the  modifications  produced  by  what  may  be  called 
the  'ordinary  action^  of  daily  causes,  these  being* superimposed 
on  broader  and  greater  features  generated  hf  elevation  and  de- 
pression on  a  great  scale,  accompanied  by  powerful  waves  and 
strong  currents  of  the  sea. 

Supply  of  Water  in  the  Thames. — ^The  drainage  area  of  the  Thames 
above  Oxford  (exclusive  of  the  Cherwell)  is  about  600  square  miles. 
The  rainfall  may  be  taken  at  2^  feet  in  depth  in  a  year.  The  total 
quantity  of  cubic  feet  falling  on  this  surface  in  a  year 

=  2i  X  600  X  5280*  =  cubic  feet  41,817,500,000; 
and  in  a  minute  =  cubic  feet  79,507. 

The  dry-weather  summer-flow,  being  observed  at  Wolvercot  and 
Wytham,  =  1 1,620  cubic  feet  in  a  minute;  t&is  is  proportioned  to 
4*38  inches  out  of  30  inches. 

The  dry-weather  winter-flow  (without  rain),  being  noted  at  the 
same  place,  =  22,624  cubic  feet;  this  is  proportioned  to  855  inches 
out  of  30  inches. 

The  flow  in  rainy  weather  being  taken  at  35,498  cubic  feet;  this 
is  proportioned  to  13*35  inches  out  of  30  inches. 

And  the  floods  being  estimated  at  double  the  rainy  weather 
quantity,  =  70,996  cubic  feet ;  this  is  proportioned  to  2670  inches 
out  of  30  inches. 

The  summer  and  winter  measures  of  the  perennial  spring- water 
give  us  an  average  6*46  inches  out  of  30  inches. 

If  moderate  rainy  weather  be  supposed  to  occur  for  one-fifth  of 

the  year,  this  will  add  to  the  above  -5JpJIl__^  =  1.^8  inches; 
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and  the  floods,  taken  at  one-twelfth  of  the  year^  will  add  a  further 

^.     2670— 13*35  •    i_ 

quantity^ — ^-^^  =  i*ii  inches. 

Thns^  on  the  whole,  we  collect  6*46+ 1*38+ i*ii=:  8*95  mches 
out  of  30  inches  as  the  proportion  brought  by  the  Hiames  from 
the  upper  drainage  to  Oxford.  A  like  proportion  may  be  assumed 
for  the  CherweU. 

Half  the  quantity  is  spring-water  filtered  through  oolitic  rocks, 
and  on  this  account  considerably  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  thrown  out  by  cky  beds  containing  bisulphide  of  iron,  or 
sulphates  of  lime,  firom  which  probably  arise  the  small  quantities 
of  sahs  containing  sulphuric  acid  which  are  observed. 

The  diy-summer  flow  at  Surbiton,  near  Kingston,  has  been 
estimated  by  Bateman  at  380  million  gallons  daily;  by  Simpson 
at  400  millions ;  say  65  million  cubic  feet,  four  times  as  much 
as  the  flow  at  Oxford.  The  drainage  area  may  be  taken  at  3600 
square  miles,  or  six  times  that  of  the  upper  drainage  of  the  Thames. 

—  —f-rz —  =18,000  cubic  feet  per  square  mile  in  a  day. 

By  flie  observations  of  Mr.  Staoey  at  Wolvercbt  and  Wytham, 
the  upper  drainage  of  the  Thames  yields  in  a  day  of  dry  summer 
weather  ^000  cubic  feet  per  square  mile. 

The  perennial  supply,  therefore^  of  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
Thames,  taken  at  the  lowest,  seems  to  be  about  three-fourths  of 
that  of  an  equal  sur&ce  of  the  upper  drainage.  As  the  rainfall 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames  Basin  is  less  than  in  the  upper 
part  by  about  one-fourth,  we  might  have  expected  the  perennial 
springs  to  be  less  productive,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
very  large  surfiices  of  dry  chalk  contribute  to  this  supply,  and  that 
a  large  extent  of  gravelly  and  sandy  sur&ce  absorbs  the  rain  and 
stores  it  below  the  surface. 

BainfaU. — ^The  flow  of  water  in  the  Thames,  a  matter  of  more 
than  local  interest,  is  maintained  by  a  rainibll  which  varies  from 
34  inches  among  the  high  western  bills  to  24  inches  on  the  lower 
eastern  declivities.  It  is  to  the  south  and  south-westerly  winds, 
which  strike  the  Cotswolds  while  still  damp  from  the  Atlantic, 
that  we  owe  the  larger  quantity  of  our  rain :  as  these  winds  pass 
to  the  eastward,  and  there  in  a  somewhat  dryer  state  encounter 
lower  hills,  the  measured  fall  is  reduced.     On  the  eastern  coast 
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of  England  the  rainfall  may  be  averaged  at  20  inches,  while  on  the 
coasts  of  Wales  it  is  from  30  to  60  inches,  and  amidst  th^  high 
mountains  about  Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris^  twice  as  much  haj  been 
collected  in  a  year*. 

The  distribution  of  rain  in  the  different  months  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  Register  kept  with  great  exactness  at  the  Radcliffe 
Observatory  in  Oxford.  Taking  five  years,  from  1 861  to  1865,  we 
find  the  records  for  the  several  months  to  be  much  more  nearly 
equal  than  is  usual  in  England : — 

I    1861.    I    i86a.    I    1863.        1864.     I    1865.    I  Mean. 


Jnnaaiy 0*66 

February 1*90 

March |  1*68 

April   0*69 

May 1*36 

June    3*ia 

July 5*15 

August    o'6o 

September 1*94 

October   1-58 

November i  3*07 

December    '  1*65 

Sum 


3*45 
o*a8 

546 

2'2'J 

374 
3*24 

175 

»75 

2'l6 

2-89 
099 

1*43 


317 
068 

0-67 

1-41 

0-94 

3'4i 
0-66 

2*65 

272 

2*96 

2*01 

I -08 


097 
1-44 
247 
1-63 
215 

I'OI 

0-47 
079 
294 

1*56 
2*32 
0-51 


3-05 
2*08 

0-97 

0*91 

2*19 

3-52 
279 

3-09 
018 

5*39 

2-58 

1*96 


2'o6 

1-27 
2*25 
1-38 
3-18 

T^ 
3*16 
178 

1-99 
2-87 
2*19 

132 


^3-40    I    27*41 


22*36 

■V 


18-26    I    28-71 


Mean  Annual 24*03  inches. 


Prevalent  Winds, — During  the  same  period  rain  came  to  us  with 
the  dificrent  winds  in  the  following  proportions : — 


N.  . 
N.E. 
E.  . 
S.K. 
S.... 
S.W. 
W.  . 
N.W. 


I86I. 

1862. 

1863. 

X864. 

1865. 

Mean. 

2*26 

5*93 

075 

317 

583 

359 

3-56 

3*39 

2-05 

2'l6 

0-62 

2-16 

1*62 

0-88 

0*92 

a-34 

2-44 

1*64 

1-85 

1*81 

3-63 

3*39 

770 

348 

8-59 

796 

9'30 

683 

9*48 

8-43 

11*41 

13-49 

6*86 

5-07 

3-a8 

8*oa 

3*57 

5*59 

i*6i 

2*03 

2*12 

298 

301 

2-05 

078 

1*24 

263 

1     ^'94 

1 


■  See  Symons's  British  TUinfull,   1868. 
115*10  ir  cheSi  on  Snowdon. 


The  maximum  in  Wales  in  1858   wnt 
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Here  the  greater  rainfall  with  southerly  and  south-westerly 
winds,  at  Oxford,  is  very  manifest ;  these  two  directions  yielding 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  measured  quantity. 

Th^  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  with  these  various  winds 
stands  in  even  a  higher  ratio  for  the  same  five  years : — 


i86i 

'i86a 

1863 

1864 

1865 


N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

8. 

S.W. 

W. 

N.W. 

II 

10 

7 

II 

46 

77 

35 

17 

30 

18 

13 

>9 

54 

79 

45 

18 

9 

10 

10 

la 

58 

60 

n 

7 

18 

7 

10 

34 

56 

33 

14 

10 

12 

4 

16 

38 

54 

28 

17 

la 

14*0 

9-8 

ii'a 

23-8 

53-6 

55*4 

a6-8 

12*8 

If  ihe  path  of  the  wind  over  Oxford  be  laid  down  for  a  whole 
year,  from  the  Observatory  Register,  it  will  appear  that  at  the  end 
of  the  period  the  atmosphere^  after  drifting  in  various  directions^ 
has  been  diq)laced  to  the  north-eastward  a  few  thousand  miles. 

The  line  of  this  annual  dnft  has  been  determined  by  the  Sad- 
cliffe  Observer^  in  the  five  years  already  referred  to,  as  under : — 

1861 8.  51**  w. 

i86a 8.  51**  W. 

.1863 S.  40*'W. 

1864 a  19**  w. 

1865 a  15°  w. 

in  which  a  tendency  to  deviate  eastward  seems  to  be  indicated 
in  the  last  three  years  ^. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Oxford  is  something  under  50°.  From 
186a  to  1866  it  averaged  49*8**,  the  highest  being  50*5°,  the  lowest 
49'0°.  During  the  same  period  the  highest  monthly  mean  was 
62-9**  (July,  1865),  the  lowest  (January,  1865)  36-8®. 

The  mean  temperature  of  evaporation  differs  from  the  air,  on 
an  average  of  five  years  (1861-1865),  278*^.  This  small  diflfer- 
ence  may  seem  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  the  Oxford  air  is 
a  little  damper  than  the  average  of  the  same  latitude  in  Eng- 
land; but  it  is  not  uncommon  with  us  to  experience  extremely 
dry  weather  with  differences  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  of 

^  In  1866  the  mean  direction  was  found  to  be  a  la**  W. 

E 
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6°,  7°,  and  8°,  the  instruments  being  carefully  placed  in  the  shade  ; 
on  the  other  hand^  there  are  many  days  when  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  degree  distinguished  the  dry  from  the  wet  bulb. 

Sites  of  population.  Supply  of  water, — ^The  earliest  settlements 
among  a  pastoral  people  must  have  been  near  springs  of  water, 
or  on  the  course  of  rivers,  or  by  the  side  of  lakes :  nor  have  the 
changed  circumstances  of  society  at  all  diminished  this  primaiy 
dependence  of  man  and  his  cattle  upon  the  supply  of  wholesome 
water.  On  the  contrary,  society  has  grown  fastidious,  and  chooses 
to  bring  its  supplies  from  distant  sources,  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  on  which  towns  arc  flourishing.  One  of  the  great  questions 
for  the  Roman  administration  has  been  revived  in  our  day,  under 
&ir  more  difficult  conditions,  and  the  springs  of  all  the  rivers  of 
England  are  upon  their  trial  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  pure 
element.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  fall  of  rain  is  less  than 
it  formerly  was,  and  that  artificial  circumstances  of  any  kind  may 
influence  the  quantity,  the  extent  of  woods,  the  system  of  drainage^ 
and  the  kind  of  land  cultivation  may  be  brought  into  the  oom- 
plicated  problem. 

The  effects  of  artificial  drainage  are  twofold.  Surface  drains, 
straighter  and  clearer  than  the  old  ditches — direct  cuts  instead  of 
winding  brook-channels — must  carry  off  rain  and  snow-water 
more  rapidly  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Thus  some  water  may  be 
abstracted  from  springs,  but  not  much.  Thus  floods  must  happen 
more  quickly  after  rain,  and  may  gather  in  greater  force  in  the 
broad  expanses  of  the  valleys.  But  deep  drains,  which  draw  down 
surface-water,  and  cause  it  to  be  slowly  discharged  in  almost  con- 
tinuous small  underground  rills,  have  an  opposite  effect;  they 
augment  the  subterranean  streams,  and  feed,  as  by  new  springs, 
the  permanent  flow  of  the  rivers. 

In  any  case  the  basin  of  the  Thames  may  for  a  long  period  be 
the  only  source  of  supply  to  London  ;  and  as,  on  every  stream  which 
contributes  its  share  to  this  river,  every  day  is  increasing  the  local 
demand  for  water,  the  prospect  of  a  sufficient  current  being  ab- 
stracted from  the  main  stream  becomes  less  and  less  encouraging. 

Almost  all  the  villages,  and  a  great  part  of  the  detached  farms 
in  the  Cotswold  country,  are  seated  by  springs  of  clear,  but  usually 
rather  hard,  water.  The  hardness  is  commonly  from  carbonate 
of  lime.     Carbonate  of  iron  occurs  not  rarely,  and  sulphate  of  lime 
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is  seldom  wholly  absent.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  well  known  to 
exist  in  almost  every  spring.  As  an  example  of  a  spring  over-rieh 
in  earbonate  of  lime,  the  Hincksey  water  may  be  mentioned,  which 
has  been  brought  to  some  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford.  At  Somerton^ 
on  the  CherweU,  a  strongly  petrifying  spring  is  mentioned  by  Plot, 
and  another  at  North  Aston.  Another  case  near  Oxford  occurs 
above  Marston  Lane;  and  Dr.  Plot  narrates  the  petrifying  effect 
of  the  well-water  pumped  at  the  Cross  Inn,  near  Car&x. 

Chalybeate  springs — the  iron-salt  being  a  carbonate-^are  fre- 
quent, as  at  Stow^  Northleigh,  Shipton-under-Wychwood,  Nether 
Worton,  North  Weston,  Ueddington,  and  Astrop,  south-east  of 
Banbury,  which  was  noted  as  curative  some  years  ago.  They  are 
from  the  base  of  the  inferior  or  great  oolite  or  marlstone. 

Sulphureous  waters  occur  at  Idbury^  Chadlington,  Churchill  MiU, 
Banbury^  Deddington,  Clifbon  near  Deddington,  and  a  bog  in  King's 
Sutton  parish;  a  saline  water  is  mentioned  at  Cumnor. 

Fords. — ^In  examining  the  course  of  many  English  streams,  the 
places  where  considerable  roads  cross  are  often  marked  by  the 
epithet  'ford;'  as  Oxford,  Andover's  Ford  on  the  Coin,  or  simply 
Ford  on  the  Upper  Windrush.  One  who  looks  at  these  last-named 
places  may  wonder  at  the  designation  ;  for  an  active  schoolboy  can 
overleap  the  stream,  which  is  besides  not  deep.  Yet,  on  further 
reflection,  he  will  admit  the  justice  of  the  title^  and  discover  in 
it  matter  for  carious  research.  In  the  wilder  state  of  our  country, 
the  little  streams,  'wandering  at  their  own  sweet  will,'  made  an 
hundred  little  twists  in  the  course  of  a  mile ;  nay,  even  now  on  the 
Evenlode  and  Windrush,  this  is  a  common  feet.  These  parts  of 
the  channel  were  often,  and  still  are,  in  marshy  and  reedy  clays, 
with  fidling  banks  and  no  secure  bottom.  For  the  '  essedae'  in  war, 
or  the  'wain'  bearing  salt;  for  horses  and  men^  and  even  sheep 
and  oxen^  these  were  no  fit  passing  places,  however  small  the  stream. 
Fords,  then,  were  sought,  where  a  firm  rock  made  a  solid  floor, 
or  hard  gravel  offered  equal  security.  Thus  at  Oxford,  the  gravelly 
bed  of  the  valley^  at  Ford  on  the  Windrush,  and  many  other  places 
on  the  Cotswold  waters,  a  portion  of  the  oolitic  rocks  presents  the 
natural  condition  which  was  desired.  A  'ford,'  in  fact,  did  not 
imply  originally  a  place  where  the  water  is  shallow,  while  on  either 
hand  it  is  deep ;  it  is  the  '  trajectus,'  the  '  road'  across  a  stream, 
and  probably  is  of  British  origin  :  '  ffordd,'  in  f^ict,  is  a  road,  path, 
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or  way ;  while  *  rhyd^  is  really  a  ford — a  curious  example  of  adopted 
words  with  exchanged  meaniugs. 

Waterfalls  can  hardly  be  said  to  occur  in  the  whole  of  the  Oxford 
district;  a  circumstance  which  might  have  been  affirmed  from 
considering  the  nature  of  the  chalk,  oolite,  sandstone,  and  clay 
which  compose  the  strata.  For  these  are  not  so  unequal  in  their 
resistance  to  waste  as  to  allow  of  much  local  undermining  of  clay 
and  much  overprojecting  of  rock,  the  main  causes  of  the  frequent 
waterfalls  among  paUeozoic  strata.  Rapids,  however,  alternating 
with  pools,  favourable  to  the  angler,  occur  often  where  the  varying^ 
beds  of  oolite  cross  the  upper  branches  of  the  Thames,  as  on  the 
Churn^  the  Coln^  and  the  Windrush;  and  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  more  rapid  descents  of  the  stream  for  the  establishment  of 
many  water-mills. 

Forests^  Heaths,  Lidigejious  Plants, — In  many  parts  of  England 
largc^  open,  unenclosed^  and  thinly-peopled  districts^  with  no  more 
than  the  ordinary,  or  less  than  the  ordinary  clothing  of  trees^  are 
called  '  forests,'  as  if  exterior  to  or  beyond  (foris)  the  more  settled 
and  cultivated  country.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  anciently 
woody  tracts,  like  the  '  hursts '  of  Sussex.  In  the  district  round 
Oxford  the  great  forests  of  Wychwood  and  Whittlebury  are  re- 
markable examples  of  mixed  sheep«downs  and  pleasing  glades, 
among  extensive  masses  and  irregular  groups  of  really  forest  trees. 
Much  wood  still  grows  on  the  Chiltems,  and  some  of  the  g^reat 
parks  of  the  Cotswold  have  been  formed  amidst  or  in  close  adhefidon 
to  earlier  forests,  as  Oakley,  Rendcombe,  Stowell,  Charlbury,  Wood- 
stock. In  other  parts  vast  woods  of  native  growth,  and  that  ancient 
occupant  or  immigrant  the  beech  ^,  occupy  the  uncultivable  steeps 
of  the  hills,  as  about  Birdlip  and  Stanway ;  while  Shotover  and 
Brill  have  lost  their  trees,  and  almost  their  title  as  forest  hills. 
Perhaps  my  attention  has  not  been  critical,  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  considerable  surface  of  heath  in  this  whole 
district.  Calcareous  soils,  like  those  of  the  oolitic  hills  and  the 
chalk  downs,  are  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  erica  or  calluna,  nor 
are  the  clay  vales  better  adapted  to  them.    Some  tracts,  as  GhurchiU 

'  The  noble  elm  which  filln  the  valleys  of  Wesaez  and  Mercia^  and  penetrate! 
to  Kortlmmbria,  can  be  traced  back  three  centuries ;  the  chestnut  eight ;  no  date 
OAn  be  Miigned  for  the  arrival  of  the  beech.  These  trees  are  not  found  in  old  alluTud 
^•poidtit  nor  have  they  been  employed  in  ancient  boats  or  burials. 
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Heathy  may  have  deserved  the  name^  bat  cultivation  has  obliterated 
many  marks  of  natural  selection  and  human  neglect. 

One  of  the  heath-plants^  Calluna  vulgaris^  is  mentioned  by 
Walker^  in  his  '  Flora  of  Oxfordshire/  as  growing  at  Eynsham 
Heath,  a  gravelly  soil ;  another^  Erica  tetralix^  at  Binfield  Heathy 
a  sandy  tract  beyond  the  scope  of  my  examination ;  and  a  thirds 
Erica  cinerea,  at  Checkendon,  south-east  of  Wallingford^  on  the 
sandy  covering  of  the  chalk. 

Orchidacese^  favoured  by  the  calcareous  soil^  are  unusually  plen- 
tiful. Most  of  the  British  species  are  found  within  the  drainage 
of  the  Thames^  and  specially  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  areas. 
Among  these  the  musk  orchis^  the  fly^  bee^  and  spider  ophrys^ 
lady's-traces^  and  the  bird's-nest^  twayblade^  may  be  noted. 

Among  water-plants  which  add  beauty  to  the  Cherwell  and  the 
Oxford  Canal — now  less  disturbed  by  boats  than  formerly — and 
to  the  many  half-deserted  channels  in  the  Vale  of  Thames^  we  may 
notice  the  water-lilies^  bog-bean,  and  feather-foil.  Among  meadow- 
plants^  the  snake-lily  and  the  snow-liake  claim  attention,  as  beau- 
tifiil  dwellers  in  the  Vale  of  Cherwell  and  Thames :  the  former 
at  Standlake  above  Oxford^  as  well  as  in  Magdalen  and  Cowley 
Meadows,  and  near  B.eading;  the  latter  below  Oxford,  and  near 
Beading* 

The  distribution  of  plants  in  the  Oxford  district  will  probably 
engage  the  attention  of  Professor  Lawson. 

AneietU  Roads. — ^The  part  of  Britain  of  which  Oxford  is  the 
centre  fell  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  invasion  under  the 
sway  of  the  r^^lar  provincial  government.  Oxford  was  unknown, 
even  in  the  Trojan  tradition  which  amused  the  historians  of  later 
days^:  but  the  great  camp  on  the  Chum  speedily  became  the 
centre  of  Boman  influence,  the  point  of  convergence  of  Roman 
loads,  the  abode  of  luxurious  citizens,  decorated  with  baths,  temples, 
and  amphitheatres.  Durocomovium,  Corininm,  Corin,  Caer-Corin, 
Corin-Ceaster,  Cyrencester,  is  on  the  track  of  the  great  Fosse  Way 
from  Moridunum  (Seaton)  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  through  Aquae 
Solis  (Caer-Badon,  Bath)  to  Ratse  (Leicester)  and  Lindum  (Lincoln). 
This  fiunous  way  was  crossed  at  Cirencester  by  a  conspicuous  road 

'  Brum  TwjB,  in  hit  AntiqniUiu  AcademiK  Oxoniensia  Apologia  (1608),  adopts 
Greekelade  (Cricklade),  and  Latinlade  (Lechlade),  as  the  pre-Ozonian  seats  of  elo- 
qaence  and  literature  in  Britain ! 
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called  Akeman  Street,  which  connected  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  with 
the  gpreat  western  route  called  Watling  Street. 

From  Durocomovium  parted  the  great  road  to  Londinium, 
through  Spina;  (Speen)^  and  Calleva  (Silchester)^  in  the  country 
of  the  Atrebatii^  a  place  signalized  by  the  great  range  of  its  yet 
standing  walls^  and  the  extent  of  its  interior  streets  and  houses^ 
lately  explored  with  taste  and  liberality  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Joyce. 

From  the  road  last  mentioned  more  than  one  track  leading  to 
the  Icknield  Way  is  traceable^  across  or  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
downs  to  Durocina  (Dorchester)  and  Wallingford  on  the  Thames, 
and  thence  by  Camboritum  (near  Cambridge)  to  the  camp  of  Venta 
Icenorum,  near  Norwich.  And  from  Durocina^  northward^  ran  a 
road  now  called  the  Portway,  by  Shotover  Hill,  to  JElia  Castra 
(Alcester),  BrinavflB  (Edgecot),  and  the  station  supposed  to  be 
Bennavenna  or  Isanavatia^  near  Daventiy. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  roads  which  connected  considerable 
military  stations  and  towns  of  magnitude ;  there  arc  others  which 
seem  to  have  just  claims  to  equal  antiquity,  though  not  for  the 
same  objects.  Such  are  the  continuous  trackways  which  keep 
along  the  higher  ridges  of  dry  land^  and  hold  their  course  among 
fortified  hills  and  long  mounds  of  tumuli^  with  occasional  mcgalithic 
remains.  Such  tracks  may  he  followed  from  the  deep  Stroudwater 
valley,  along  the  edges  of  the  hills^  with  glorious  views  over  the 
rich  Vale  of  Gloucester  to  the  mountainous  regions  beyond^  by 
Birdlip  and  Leckhampton,  to  the  great  gap  at  Andover's  Ford; 
from  which  again  the  hill-paths  lead  along  the  Stanway  crest  to 
Broadway  and  the  extended  promontory  of  the  Ilmingdon  Hills. 
Everywhere  points  of  hills  cut  ofl*  by  defensive  dykes ;  often  small 
inclosurcs  or  camps;  frec^uent  mounds,  more  suited  for  watching 
living  foes  than  inclosing  departed  friends.  Everywhere  the  marks 
of  such  a  period  as  that  which  came  to  an  end  when  the  great 
Silurian  chief  yielded  to  the  Roman  power. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  numerous  earth-mounds  on  the 
edge  of  the  oolites  from  Bath  toward  Edgehill  were^  if  not 
constructed,  employed  in  the  war  of  Ostorius  against  Caractacus. 
The  words  of  Tacitus^  '  inter  Aufonas,'  are  supposed  to  limit  the 
fortified  line.  Camps,  like  those  of  Sodbury,  and  Uleybury,  and 
Studiih  Hilly  may  readily  be  accepted  as  Roman  works ;  but  many 
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of  the  oUieT  stations  look  more  like  posts  of  temporary  occapation^ 
fitted  only  to  resist  a  marauding  party  from  the  Vale.  The  Silurian 
power,  if  not  the  Silurian  people,  was  active  in  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester, while  the  Dobuni  were  masters  of  the  hills.  Hill-men  and 
Dale-men  were  terms  of  defiance  and  watchwords  of  fight  at  the 
merry-makings  in  the  Cotswolds,  as  late  as  the  last  century. 

A  very  ancient  track  runs  from  the  Evenlode  up  the  Chastleton 
Hills,  among  camps  and  'barrows,'  to  Bollrich  Stones  and  the 
tumuli  about  Traitor's  Ford  and  Brailes;  and  then  continues  along 
Edgehill  to  the  Cherwell  Valley.  A  westward  continuation  of  this 
road  may  be  marked  to  Stow;  from  which  high — probably  very 
old — settlement  on  the  Fosse  Way  several  roads  pass  toward  the 
Vale  of  Gloucester.  These  roads  from  Stow,  and  others  on  the 
Cotswolds,  often  climb  (as  if  by  intention)  to  ridges  of  elevated 
country,  and  ascend  to  the  highest  points  of  land,  from  which 
the  largest  views  could  be  had ;  often,  at  these  high  points,  the 
roads  cross,  g^uarded  by  a  turnpike.  One  reason  may  have  been, 
a  feeling  of  more  security  on  the  open  wold  than  in  the  shaded 
valley;  but  the  main  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  probably  the 
desire  to  travel  on  dry  ground — an  advantage  rather  too  fi-equent 
on  the  oolitic  terraces  between  the  branches  of  the  Thames. 

^  Bollrich'  Stones,  the  most  remarkable  megalithic  monument 
in  the  district,  have  sufiered  injury  since  they  were  described  by 
Camden  and  Plot;  but,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  three 
parts  of  which  they  consist  were  all  fairly  preserved.  The  '  Old 
King,'  the  *  Whispering  Ring,'  and  the  *  Five  Knights,'  appear  in 
the  annexed  cut  (p.  ^6)^  reduced  from  the  representation  in  Plot's 
Oxfordshire  (Plate  XVI.  figs,  i,  a,  3).  The  situation  is  on  the  line 
of  ancient  hill-road  between  Chastleton  Barrow  and  Traitor's  Ford 
— a  road  which  may  have  served  for  the  soldiers  of  Ostorius  as  they 
marched  along  the  frontier  of  the  Dobuni  '  inter  Aufonas.'  On 
the  north  of  this  road,  close  by  an  old  quarry,  stands  the  '  Old 
King,'  a  mass  of  stone,  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  which  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  rude  effigy  of  a  warrior  looking  downward. 
South  of  the  road  is  the  circle  of  unequal  stones  (fig.  2),  about 
thirty  in  number  at  present*  In  the  drawing  of  Plot  twice  as 
many  appear.  In  the  opinion  of  the  country-folk,  no  man  can 
count  them  truly — the  same  tradition  as  at  Stonehenge.  The  ring 
was  supposed  to  be  bewitched  :  the  witch  lived  at  Long  Compton. 
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Toward  this  place  tiie  king  was  marching,  in  hopes  of  wioniD^ 
the  English  crown,  when  the  witch  transformed  him  to  stone, 

'  Let  the  valley  rise  and  the  bill  go  down, 
That  I  ma?  Beo  Laa^  ComptoD  town; 
If  Long  Compton   I  could  see 
Then  Idog  uf  En^lRiid  I  ihould  bo.' 

The  'Whispering  Ring,'  within  which  a  soimd  uttered  at  one 
eide  is  heard  on  the  other,  '  by  placing  the  ear  to  the  ground,' 

s  composed  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  separate  group  of  five  stones 


liiagmat  X7.  Rollricli  Stonee,  from  Plot's  Oxfordshire. 
.  3}  were  the  Kiug's  'five  knights.'  This  group  was  re^y 
a  '  cromlech : '  it  seemed  as  if  one  broad  stone  bad  roofed  in  a 
cell,  with  four  upriglita. 

The  stone  was  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  a  coarse, 
shelly  oolite,  which  occurs  somewhat  irregularly  among  thinner 
calcareous  beds. 

The  name   is   usually  accepfed  as  indicating  the  kingly  title, 
om  of  Botio,  and  the  monument  thus  becomes  Norwegian, 
Danish.    But  it  is  probably  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
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the  Danes  being  often  credited  for  dykes,  forts,  and  tomoli,  whose 
origin  had  been  forgotten  before  the  days  of  BoUo. 

The  'Whispering  Ring'  is  about  lOO  feet  in  diameter;  the 
'ELing'  stands  lOO  yards  to  the  north;  and  the  'Knights'  did 
stand  at  350  yards  to  the  south-east;  but  they  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  &rmer. 

On  Speed's  Map  of  Oxfordshire,  more  than  two  centuries  and 
a  half  old^  and  Morden's  Map,  about  a  century  and  a  half  old,  I 
find^  near  Eynsham^  the  words  '  Bolrich  Stones/  and  some  attempt 
to  mark  their  place.  These  are  doubtless  the  stones  mentioned 
by  Plot  at  Stanton-Harcourtj  near  a  tumulus. 

'  As  for  the  stones  near  the  barrow  at  Stanton-Haicourt^  called 
the  DeviPs  CoiU,  I  should  take  them  to  be  appendices  to  that 
sepulchral  monument^  but  that  they  seem  a  little  too  £eu*  removed 
from  it;  perhaps  therefore  the  barrow  might  be  cast  up  for  some 
8axan^  and  the  stones  for  some  Britana  slain  hereabout  (and  vice 
versa)  at  what  time  the  town  of  Eignesham^  about  a  mile  off^  as 
Camden  informs  us,  was  taken  from  the  Britans  by  Cuthwolf  the 
Saxon.  •  •  .  They  are  about  eight  feet  high,  and  near  the  base  seven 
feet  bioad;  and  they  seem  not  natural^  but  made  by  art,  of  a  small 
kind  of  stones  cemented  together^  whereof  there  are  great  numbers 
in  the  fields  hereabout.' 

Hie  stone  here  referred  to,  a  natural  conglomerate  of  late  geo- 
logical date,  was  employed  in  building  the  fine  old  church  of 
Stanton-Harcourt.  Plot's  conjecture  of  the  concurrence  here  of 
Saxon  and  British  remains,  was  unexpectedly  supported  by  ex- 
cavations made  a  few  years  since  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Brighthampton,  which  disclosed  a  British  settlement  with  many 
pit-houses^  and  Saxon  burials  with  abundance  of  ornaments,  fictilia^ 
instruments,  and  weapons.  These  are  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  OLDEST  ROCKS  OP  ENGLAND. 

TuE  Oxford  district,  regarded  as  a  field  of  geological  study,  may 
be  extended  (jeyond  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Thames  to  the  grand 
line  of  ancient  rocks  which  runs  from  Malvern  to  Bristol.  In  this 
arca^  though  in  patches  of  small  extent,  nearly  the  whole  palseozoie 
system  is  observable;  the  whole  series  of  mesozoic  strata  makes 
its  appearance;  and  a  portion  of  the  eocene  strata  comes  into  view 
near  Beading.  Over  these  regular  strata  we  find,  pretty  exteo-* 
sively  spread,  a  scattering  of  northern  drift;  and  in  several  of 
the  vales  and  plains  on  the  course  of  the  rivers  lies  a  considerable 
quantity  of  local  drift,  mostly  gravel  and  sand,  with  here  and  there 
deposits  of  peat.  There  are  few  minerals  of  value  in  the  district, 
except  iron  ore,  but  great  plenty  of  building-stone^  limestone^  glass- 
sand^  and  brick-earth. 

Thus  within  easy  distance  of  Oxford^  nearly  a  complete  series 
of  English  strata  can  be  well  examined^  the  efiects  of  disturbance 
and  the  peculiarities  of  plutonic  eruption  considered,  and  the 
operation  of  surface-waters  fully  worked  out.  The  outlines  of  land 
and  sea  at  difTorent  epochs,  the  situation  of  estuaries^  possibly  the 
course  of  primuival  rivers  may  be  determined,  and  maps  be  drawn 
of  the  pulu^ozoic^  mesozoic,  and  cainozoic  ages  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  quite  as  good  in  their  way  as  those  which  Ptolemy  con- 
structed for  the  Isles  of  Britain  soon  after  their  appearance  in  the 
records  of  Iloman  story. 

The  oldest  htratified  rocks  of  England,  probably  older  than  any 
in  Wales,  perhai>s  as  old  as  any  in  Scotland,  are  found  in  the 
Malvi-m  Hills,  within  two  hours'  of  Oxford.  These  hills  rise  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Severn,  in  a  solitary  ridge  to  which  there  is 
really  nothing  very  similar  in  the  British  Islands;  the  nearest 
HimUfipum,  by  gcrJogical  position  and  mineral  character,  beings 
!»«;  lupAihic  rock  groups  of  the  country  about  Charnwood 
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Forest — ^very  ancient  rocks  certainly.  These  Malvern  Hills  meet 
Hs^  on  our  journey  from  Oxford^  like  a  wall^  and  differ  in  every 
way  from  all  the  strata  which  surround  them. 

The  strata  which  compose  the  principal  part  of  the  Oxford 
district  have  almost  uniformly  dips  to  the  south  or  south-east; 
and  their  '  outcrops'  range  from  west  to  east,  or  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  On  the  whole,  these  outcrops  may  be  said  to  be 
on  courses  fix>m  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  and  to  be  gathered  in  three 
principal  but  unequal  ranges  of  hills  alternating  with  parallel 
vales.  The  hilly  ranges  are  on  the  whole  composed  of  firmer  and 
the  vales  of  feebler  strata;  the  term  ^firmness'  being  taken  to 
signify  the  resistance  offered  by  any  mass  of  rocks  to  the  dis- 
int^^ting  action  of  water,  in  falling  rain,  flowing  rivers^  or 
rushing  tides  and  currents  of  the  sea. 

The  Malvern  Hills  range  from  north  to  south.  What  may  be> 
said  to  be  their  dip^  marked  by  a  succession  of  rolls,  is  west- 
ward^ under  palaeozoic  strata^  while  low  down  against  their  eastern 
slope  lie  the  mesozoic  strata.  On  the  western  side,  very  ancient 
strata^  with  great  and  frequent  marks  of  disturbance  through 
pressure ;  on  the  eastern  side^  broad  tracts  of  comparatively  modem 
strata^  free  firom  disturbance.  The  lowest  and  oldest  of  these 
mesozoic  strata  are  of  the  Bunter  (oldest  part  of  the  new  red)  or 
Permian  age ;  they  are  conglomeratic,  and  partly  derived  &om  the 
Malvern  rocks  against  which  they  in  places  rest  *.  The  Malvern 
Hills  stood  up^  then^  before  the  sea-currents  accumulated  these 
materials^  though  not  to  their  present  height. 

Passing  now  to  the  westward,  we  find  among  the  disturbed 
strata^  almost  in  contact  with  the  Malvern  rocks^  the  old  red 
sandstone;  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  on  the  west  of  the  line 
of  the  Malvems,  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  coal  measures 
involved  in  the  system  of  movements;  so  that  we  arrive  at  a 
near  approximation  to  the  date  of  one  of  the  great  disturbances 
of  \he  Malvern  region  and  a  larg^  range  of  country  both  north 
and  south  of  it^  viz.  after  the  coal  formation^  and  before  the  Per- 
mian (or  Bunter)  deposits.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  coal-workings 

*  PhflUpB,  Memoir  on  Bialvem  Hilk  (Geol.  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  part  i), 
p.  III.     The  reader  may  also  be  referred  generally  for  information  on  Malvern  to* 
Sir  R.  I.  MurcbiM>n'8  great  work,  Siluria  ;  and  for  special  notices  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks  to  Dr.  Holl's  Memoir,  GeoL  Soc.  Proceedings,  vol.  xxi  p.  72. 
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of  Newent  and  Kingswood^  where  new  red  deposits  (Bunter  and 
Keiiper)  rest  tranquilly  on  disturbed  strata  of  the  carboniferoua 
age. 

But  tbis  is  only  one  part  of  the  long  history  which  can  be  traced 
among  the  Malvern  rocks.  Passing  downwards  through  the  old 
red  sandstones^  conformable^  or  nearly  so^  to  the  Silurians^  and 
still  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  these^ — in  other  words^  ascending 
the  stream  of  time, — we  find  toward  the  base  of  the  upper  Silurians 
vertical  strata  of  brecciatcd  or  conglomerated  rock^  with  sandj 
and  micaceous  laminae,  full  of  fossils — the  fossils  being  Silurian, 
the  stony  fragments  derived  from  the  Malvern  rocks  ^.  The  whole 
is  like  what  an  accumulation  of  detritus,  such  as  now  is  gathered 
at  intervals  on  the  slope  of  these  hills^  would  become  if  it  fell 
into  a  sea  rich  in  corals,  crinoids^  and  brachiopoda.  The  Malvern 
rocks^  then,  stood  up  in  the  sea  and  were  subject  to  waste  before 
the  later  Silurian  ages. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  continuing  the  search  into  earlier  period» 
we  discover  among  the  older  strata  on  the  western  side  of  Malvern 
proofs  of  unconformity  among  them,  and  deficiencies  in  the  series 
of  deposits,  such  as  clearly  to  indicate  movements  of  the  whole 
region  before  the  deposit  of  the  May  Hill  sandstones,  and  again 
before  the  very  earliest  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  which  are  found 
along  the  Malvern  chain. 

That  which  was  disturbed  in  the  pre-Cambrian  age  was  the 
old  rock  of  Malvern — there  is  no  known  case  of  older  earth* 
movement  in  the  British  Isles — and  unless,  by  some  unexpected 
discovery  in  the  north-western  Highlands^  the  geological  epoch 
of  the  disturbed  ^fundamental'  gneiss  there  should  be  carried  back 
by  fossils  to  a  still  earlier  date,  we  must  rank  the  Malvern  rocks 
as  among  the  earliest  of  the  solidified  products  of  the  globe.  And 
those  products  were,  at  least  in  part,  stratified.  They  were  stra- 
tified :  the  traces  of  stratification  remain.  They  were  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  perceive,  accompanied  by  organic  beings :  there  are  no 
fossils ;  there  is  no  limestone  among  them,  such  as  might  indicate 
that  fossils  had  been.  They  are  mctamorphic  in  the  sense  usually 
attached  to  this  term  when  we  speak  of  gneiss ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
gneiss,  that  quasi-granitic  rock,  so  very  variable  from  place  to  place, 

k  Tills  important  observatioD  was  made  by  my  sister  in  1842. 
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but  80  very  generally  expanded  below  the  whole  series  of  fossili- 
feroos  strata. 

They  were  stratified:  the  materials  were  collected  in  water^ 
and  arranged  under  the  inflnence  of  water.  Whence  came  these 
materials  ?  In  the  strata  whose  earlier  aspect  has  not  been  changed 
by  metamorphism^  we  have  no  difficulty  in  replying ;  partly  from 
wasted  coasts  and  wasted  lands;  partly  from  organic  secretions, 
precipitation  of  marine  salts^  mineral  snblimations. 

Only  the  first  of  these  conditions  can  be  made  in  any  way  to 
fit  with  the  case  in  hand.  Before  the  earliest  rocks  of  Malvern 
were  still  more  ancient  lands  and  shores.  What  was  then  the  solid 
earth  ?  Shall  we  suppose  a  cooled  granitic  crust,  easily  disintegrated^ 
to  have  been  the  parent  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist  ?  That  these 
rocks  as  we  now  see  them  have  been  again  half  or  more  than  half 
reconverted  to  granite  ?  That  granite  is  the  recurring  term  of  a 
series  now  anterior,  then  succeeding^  now  the  wasted  parent,  and 
again  the  renewed  product  of  gneiss?  Settle  this  as  we  may^ 
land  and  sea  existed  in  this  part  of  the  globe  before  the  earliest 
rocks  visible  in  the  British  Isles. 

Was  the  land,  and  especially  was  the  sea  inhabited  ?  There  is 
no  record*  Only  in  another  part  of  the  world,  among  strata  of 
gneiss  as  old^  if  not  older^  than  these  of  Malvern,  has  one  solitary 
organic  body  been  found  <^,  viz.  in  the  '  Laurentian'  gneiss  of 
Canada.  There  being  no  limestone  in  the  Malvern  gneiss^  there 
is  but  little  chance  of  discovering  organic  remains.  There  is  no 
history,  tradition^  record^  or  monument  of  this  mythical  period. 
Those  who  in  modem  times  have  studied  the  'theories  of  evolu- 
tion' which  for  a  century  and  more  have  amused  the  'philosophy 
of  nature/  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  lost  evidence.  They 
who  adopt  these  theories  must  do  so  under  the  enormous  logical 
difficulty  of  replacing  unknown  records  by  imaginary  terms 
founded  on  the  theory  which  requires  them  to  be  real. 

*  EtUm  periere  rains.* 

*  Eosoon  GuuidenBe.    Tbis  foraminifer  or  sponge  has  not  obtained  its  certificate, 

'  Prored  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have  been/ 

withont  protest.     See  Geological  Proceedings  for  papers  by  Carpenter,  Dawson, 
\f  Bownej,  and  others. 
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THE   FIRST   OR   GNEISS    PERIOD   OF   MALVERN 

is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  laminated  deposits^  in  which  mica 
or  hornblende,  or  both^  occur  with  felspar  and  quartz.  The  laminss 
are  very  distinct  and  flexuous  about  Malvern  Wells^  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  ridge.  Bocks  of  the  same  system  about  the  Wych  are 
less  distinctly  formed  of  granular  minerals ;  others  allied  to  them 
in  the  North  Hill  are^  on  the  contrary^  granitic  in  their  aspect. 
Containing^  as  they  do^  hornblende  very  generally  as  an  ingredient, 
most  of  these  rocks  of  the  North  Hill  were  termed  syenite  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Homer,  Sir  R.  Murchison^  and  myself;  but  the  latest 
observer^  Dr.  HoU^  regards  them  as  of  the  same  metamorphic 
origin  as  the  unquestionably  gneissic  strata  of  Malvern  Wells,  and 
compares  them  in  point  of  date  with  the  very  old  gneiss  of  Canada — 
the  Laurentian  series,  in  which  eozoon  occurs— the  earliest  known 
or  supposed  form  of  life. 

Traversing  these  rocks  in  veins,  or  somewhat  irregularly  dispersed 
in  masses  among  them,  are  very  largely  crystallized  mixtures  of 
quartz  and  orthoclase  felspar^  quartz  and  mica^  felspar  and  mica,  or 
quartz^  felspar^  and  mica^  with  or  without  hornblende.  Such  may 
be  seen  on  the  ridge  above  Great  Malvern,  in  the  road  to  the  Wych, 
where  also  occur  bands  of  silvery  or  golden  mica,  greenish  horn- 
blende^ and  a  kind  of  grey  talc.  Epidote  is  a  frequent  mineral 
in  the  gneissic  and  syenitic  bands  over  North  Malvern  and  West 
Malvern.  Another  beautiful  variety  of  rock  is  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  rich  broad-plated  hornblende  and  a  felspar  of  white 
or  pale  reddish  tint,  not  distinctly  crystallized,  certainly  not 
orthoclase,  and  probably  less  rich  in  silica.  To  this  rock  the  name 
of '  diorite'  may  be  given,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Cotta. 
It  has  usually  been  placed  in  one  of  the  vague  groups  of  syenite 
or  greenstone. 

Segregation  from  a  fused  mass  is  often  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  these  irregular  mixtures;  in  several  cases,  however,  the 
posteriority  of  felspathic  and  granitic  veins  to  the  masses  which 
they  traverse  is  quite  certain,  but  they  are  of  earlier  date  than 
any  of  the  Silurian  strata. 

The  old  gneissic,  felspathic,  and  hornblendic  rocks  of  Malvem 
P'  '^wAj  jointed  and  fissured;   in  some  cases  the  divisional 
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gnrfaoes  are  bo  related  to  ooe  another  as  to  produce  octabedral 
and  priamatic  ehapee,  vbicfa  emnlate  r^olar  crystals.  Some  of 
these  are  represented  below ;  and  I  may  say  in  general  that  they 
Surly  approximate  to  seooitdary  forms  of  anorthio  felspar,  common 
bombleude,  and  aogite.  It  is  coaceivable,  and  in  fact  appears  on 
examination  to  be  true,  that  in  the  seemingly  confiised  crystalliza- 
tioD  of  the  masses,  planes  of  easy  divisibility  may  have  been 
sometimes  occasioned  by  the  greater  than  ordinary  prevalence  of 
particular  cleavage-parallels  through  small  masses  of  rock.  They 
occur  in  qoartzo-felspathic,  dioritic,  and  aphanitac  compounds,  and 
the  forms  ate  different  in  each  case. 


DtayraM  X7l. 

1.  CiTBtalloid  man  of  Urg^^nined  qiurtio-felapftthie  gruut«.  with  very  little 
mica,  and  Trim  of  apidoto.  The  felipar  is  red,  uid  well  crjitalliwd ;  the  qoarti 
grey.     Xbe  fbnn  of  thw  (peciroen  appears  to  be  on  a  type  of  allnte. 

1.  Ci]raUlktd  maaa  of  large-grainad  diuk  hornblende  and  reddiah  felspar  ;  the 
tanaer  wefl  oiTitaUiied,  the  latter  but  slightly  to,  Thii  feUpar  !■  anoithie.  One 
of  the  oetahednl  tteta  i>  of  recent  fracture,  the  others  are  natural  faces.  The  form 
■a  deriTsbla  from  a  prion  of  hornblende  with  lateral  solid  anglea  roplaced. 

J.  Finer-grained  miitore  of  tiie  same  minerals. 

Tins  we  have  in  the  Malvern  ridge  of  very  old  rocks : — 
Gneiss,  varying  from  a  distinct  crystallized  mixture  of  felspar, 
qnarta,  mica,  and  hornblende  (North  Hill),  to  an  obscure,  grey, 
much-fissored  mass,  in  which  the  component  parts  are  hardly 
distinguishable  (about  the  Wycb).  In  respect  of  lamination 
very  unequal;  oflen  no  sign  of  it.     An  intermediate  condition 
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is  common  about  Malvern  Wells.  In  some  parts  (abont  the 
Hereford  Beacon  and  Wind's  Point)  the  laminsB  of  ciystallized 
hornblende  are  very  remarkable^  and  offer  some  resemblance 
to  the  dark  gneiss  of  the  Hebrides. 
Granite  in  veins  and  what  appear  to  be  separate  masses;  the 
felspar  is  often  very  largely  crystallized  reddish  orthoclase; 
the  quartz  is  of  considerable  size ;  the  mica  varies  in  quantity; 
always  of  pale  tints.  No  tourmaline ;  no  garnet. 
Syenite,  meaning  by  this  a  kind  of  granite  with  hornblende.     It 

is  often  of  fine  grain,  and  obscurely  laminated. 
Diorite^  a  felspatho-hornblendic  rock^  the  felspar  not  being  ortho- 
clase ;  granulation  often  very  large.     The  felspar  is  white  or 
pale  red^  and  lies  amidst  the  hornblende  much  as  in  laige- 
grained    ordinary  greenstones.      Its   crystallization  has   not 
been  determined.     The  hornblende  is  often  of  that  sort  some- 
times called   rich^   on  account  of  a  certain  effect  of  light 
reflected  from  its  planes  (North  Hill). 
Besides  these,  which  are  all  well-marked  rocks,  we  have  fre- 
quently  greenstones,   felspatho-hornblendic,   or   felspatho-augitic 
compounds,  the  felspar  not  being  orthoclase^  and  not  distinctly 
crystallized.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these  are  to  be 
distinguished  into  Diabase^  as  containing  augite,  and  Diorite^  as 
containing  hornblende^  or  which  is  the  easiest  but  not  very  satis- 
&ctory  method,  grouped  under  the  title  of  Aphanite.     The  dis- 
tinctions are  not  of  much  importance  in  geological  reasoning. 

Felstone  occurs  in  the  hill  sides  above  Little  Malvern^  but  no 
true  porphyry. 

Quartz  rock  was  formerly  seen  in  the  road-cutting  of  Cowley 
Park,  but  it  has  been  removed  by  ^  improvements'  of  the  road. 

Serpentine,  or  rather  a  trappean  rock  approaching  to  it,  is  found 
in  the  slopes  above  Little  Malvern  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
southern  hills. 

Mineral  veins  are  scarcely  known  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  slaty  cleavage. 
Among  minerals  we  may  notice  : — 

Mica  in  veins  of  considerable  thickness,  in  the  ridge  above  Oreat 
Malvern. 

Tale  in  a  vein  cutting  through  gneiss,  in  the  Wych. 

Epidote  in  small  crystals  as  of  frequent  occurrence,  though  in 
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small  qtiantitieSy  on  fissured  surfaces  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
crystallized  gneissic  beds. 

Graphite,  so  it  appeared  to  be,  was  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
Malvern  rocks,  about  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  on  the  railway  to 
Ledbury. 

Copper  pyrites  and  copper  carbonate  occur  above  "West  Malvern. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  occurs  in  veins  which  traverse  the  gneissic 
rocks  of  the  North  Hill.  The  date  of  these  veins  may  hz  as  late 
as  the  great  faults  to  be  noticed  hereafter. 

CAMBRIAN   PERIOD. 

The  remote  period  of  the  formation  of  gneiss,  with  its  associated 
granite,  syenite,  and  hornblende  rock,  came  to  an  end  by  means 
of  a  disturbance  of  the  sea-bed,  which  left  a  very  unequal  surface 
for  the  following  stratification,  and  occasioned  a  great  unconformity; 
such  that,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  chain,  the  May  Hill  sand- 
stones lean  against  the  Worcester  Beacon;  the  purple  sandstones 
are  nearly  vertical  on  the  western  face  of  the  North  Hill,  while 
the  black  shales  and  Hollybush  sandstone  are  confined  to  the 
southern  hill-sides.  This  is  the  first  great  movement  certainly 
traceable  in  the  region  of  Malvern. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  this  early  movement  can  be 
but  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  of  subsequent  phsenomena.  We 
may  probably  affirm  that  it  was  one  of  considerable  local  disturb- 
ance, because  the  strike  of  the  gneissic  laminse  is  by  no  means 
uniform  in  the  different  hills  which  compose  the  chain ;  nor  is 
it  as  a  rule  even  approximately  parallel  to  their  common  direction, 
but  sometimes  appears  to  cross  it.  If  in  imagination  we  replace 
the  now-elevated  Silurian  and  Cambrian  strata,  so  as  to  make  them 
nearly  horizontal,  we  shall  have  an  uneven  surface  of  gneiss  mixed 
with  g^nitic  and  other  rocks ;  the  lowest  part  as  a  whole  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  chain :  and  it  is  on  or  against  this  depressed 
part  only  that  the  oldest  of  the  palaeozoic  strata  are  seen  to  rest. 

One  may  believe  therefore  that  the  Malvern  ridge  of  felspathic 
rocks  was  in  some  degree  sketched  out  at  so  early  a  date  as  the 
epoch  of  this  first  disturbance  of  the  sea-bed,  and  that  it  even  then 
stood  in  part  above  the  waters. 

The  Cambrian   or  second   Malvern   period  is   marked  by  the 
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ition  of  marine  sands,  now  consolidated  to  stone,  somewhat 
peculiar  in  compositionj  and  of  a  greenish  tint,  as  if  derived  from 
decomposed  rocka  of  the  old  Malvem  lypes,  Sometimfis  an  appear- 
ance is  prtsentod  which  has  suggested  the  idea  of  volcanic  ash, 
erroneously  as  it  appears  to  me.  Occasionally  small  fragments  and 
pebbles  occur  which  may  be  regarded  as  of  Malvern  origin.  To 
account  for  this  deposit,  suppose  the  old  rocks  to  have  been  once 
fer  more  extended  northward,  and  to  have  been  wasted  by  a.tmo- 
spheric  and  sea-action ;  let  the  prevalent  currents  have  been  from 
the  north ;  sand-bauks  would  have  been  formed  along  the  flanks 
and  round  the  Eouth  end  of  tlie  hills ;  and  the  loops  may  have  been 
continued  to  the  eastern  side,  but  that  is  concealed  from  obser- 
vation. 

These  sandbanks  are  the  Hollybush  eandetone.  Ita  thicknen  j 
is  not  less  than  600  feet ;  it  may  be  much  greater,  for  its  real  1 
is  not  seen ;  there  may  be  other  strata  below ;  but  we  have  no 
means  of  discovery,  or  even  of  conjecture.  It  is  poorly  marked 
by  life  remains:  possibly  fucoids;  certainly  annellida  and  brschio- 
podo. 

The  following  short  list  is  given  by  Dr.  Holl  "^ : — 

Annctliiln,  acolithus. 

Tmehydemm  antiijiiiasima.  Sailer. 

Serpulitea  GBtolB.  Holt. 
BnchiopoJa.     Lingula  squamoBa,  JIvU. 

another  Bpecioa. 

OboloUft  PhLliipaii.   UoH. 

two  nther  apecieB. 

A  amall  unascerUined  bivalve. 

This  fauna  has  a  very  primordial  aspect ;  but  so  small  a  group 
of  fossils  can  hardly  be  held  to  prove  more  than  general  analogy 
to  some  part  of  the  Cambrian  series  of  strata.  The  absence  of 
trilobifes  is  remarkable.  The  catalogue  will  probably  be  augmented 
by  further  search,  but  it  must  be  a  tedious  search. 

The  next  great  deposit,  confined  to  the  southern  part  of  Malvern, 
and  following  in  a  parallel  loop  the  curve  of  the  Ilollyhush  auid- 
stone,  is  a  nearly  uniform  black  shale,  of  great  thickness— about 
500  feet « — enclosing  some   bands   of  *  trap,'  composed  of  feUpur 
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and  hornblende,  and  having  other  masses  of  like  natore  on  its 
upper  boundary.  I  could  never  see  any  dykes  of  this  rock  actually 
traversing  the  shale^  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  after 
inspecting  the  outbursts  at  Fowlet's  Farm  and  Bransill  Castle. 
The  rock  is  an  ancient  lava,  consolidated  for  the  most  part  under- 
ground, or  under  the  sea.  One  might,  however,  mistake  the  ferru- 
ginous and  cellular  stone  of  Fowlet's  Farm  for  tlie  sub-aerial  reliquisB 
of  a  volcano  in  Auvergne.  This  great  deposit  of  shale  must  have 
been  formed  in  calmer  and  probably  deeper  water  than  the  Holly- 
bosh  sandstone ;  and  so  we  get  the  true  idea  of  the  physical  change 
going  on,  viz.  a  continual  subsidence  of  the  scabbed  interrupted 
by  occasional  volcanic  outbursts. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossils  in  this  black  shale  was  made  by 
myself,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  in  1842.  Since  then  Mr.  Hugh 
Strickland,  Miss  Lowe  and  her  sister,  and  other  diligent  observers 
have  added  to  the  originally  small  catalogue.  At  present  it  stands 
thus,  including  Dictyonema  socialis,  which  was  found  by  Mr. 
Symons  in  the  upper  part  only  ' : — 

Hydroioft.        Dictyonema  aooiAlis.  Salter, 
AoneUidA.        Only  uncertain  traces. 
Crofltaoea.        Conocephalus  Malvemias.  Phillipt. 
OlenQB  bisulcatus.  Phillips. 
„      bumiliii.  Phillips. 
„      gpinuIoBUH.  PhUlipt. 
„      pauper.  Phillipt. 
Sphsropbthalmus  pecten.  Salter. 
Agnoflias  Maccoyi.  Salter. 

f,      princepe.  SaUer. 
Cytheropeis. 

BrAchiopoda.     Lingula  pygnuea.  SaUer. 
Obolella  Salteri.  HoU. 
Spondylobolus. 
A  minute  bivalve. 

The  inference  irom  this  list,  which,  however,  contains  several 
species  peculiar  to  the  locality,  would  seem  to  place  the  black  shales 
on  the  parallel  of  the  Tremadoc  or  Upper  Lingula  flags.  Further 
discoveries  may  be  expected,  but  nothing  is  likely  to  deprive  this 
Malvern  shale  of  its  claim  to  rank  among  the  oldest  fossiliferous 
strata  of  England. 

'  HoU,  Geol.  Journal,  zxi.  p.  91,  gave  the  Ust  nearly  as  here  presented.  I  have 
added  three  species  which  are  in  the  Oxford  Collections. 
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Diagram  X  VII,     FohiuIb  from  the  Cambrian  atr&tk  of  Halvern. 

r.  Agnoiftus  Maccoji.  Salter.     MsgniSed  tvice. 

I.  Agnoatua  princepa.  Salter.     NutumJ  size. 

[.  SpbieropblbnlmUB  pecten.  Snlttr. 

\.  OlenuB  pauper,  n.  ap.  PhUlipi.     Magnified  twice. 

i.  ConoeephiiluH  Molvemiaa.  n.  ap.  PhilHiu.     U^fni Bed  twice.    The  poatmior 

extremity  indistinct.     (Sec  C.  inuotatDa.  liarrandt.) 
i.  OlenuH  8c»nibRuLdeH,   WiMenlierg.     Magniiicd  twice. 
'.  OlcDUa  InaulcatUB.  PhilUpt.     Mngnilied  twiee. 
I.  Otenna  humilia.   PhiiUpt.     Magnified  thrice.     Ttie  poa(«nor  extreDiitj  in- 

diatiact. 
).  Serpula  Gstala.  nr^l. 

<.  Dictyonema  socialis.  Salttr.     NntunJ  aiie, 
.  OboltlU  Salteri.  HM. 
I.  OboUUa  FbiUipgii.  tfoll. 
|.  Lingubk  pygmea.  Salter. 
[.  SpoDdylobolus. 


The  species  marked  t  &i%  from  the  Hollybush  sandstone,  fLe 
oldest  fossiliferous  rock  of  Malvern  ;  the  others  from  the  lower  put 
of  the  black  shale,  except  Bictyoneina  socialis,  which  is  from  the 
npper  part  of  the  same.     The  specimens  are  in  the  Oxford  Museam. 

Several  other  -  trilobites  are  indicated  by  fragoicnta,  and  two 
Bpecies  of  graptolitida:  are  faintly  recognized  in  the  upper  put 
of  the  black  shale, 


CHAPTEE    VI. 

THE     SILURIAN     PERIOD. 

Next  in  order,  if  the  series  of  palaeozoic  deposits  were  complete 
in  the  Malvern  district^  should  follow  the  great  group  of  richly 
fossiliferous  strata  explored  as  Bala  rocks  in  North  Wales  by 
Sedgwick^  classed  as  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  rocks  in  South  Wales 
and'  Salop  by  Murchison.  The  whole  group  is  absent.  There 
was  perhaps  a  separation  of  the  whole  south-eastern  part  of  the 
sea  during  the  fiala  period,  so  that  no  sediments  of  that  order 
fell  in  the  Malvern  area:  none  such  can  be  traced  about  Usk, 
MayhiU^  Malvern,  Abberley,  or  Woolhope.  In  these  cases  gene- 
rally the  horizon  of  Bala  is  invisible ;  but  it  is  not  so  at  Malvern. 
The  group  of  rocks  is  not  here^  and  the  fossils^  speaking  freely, 
are  absent  also.  No  example  of  Asaphus  Buchii,  no  Trinucleus 
omatus^  no  Lingula  granulata :  the  period  is  not  represented  by 
stratified  deposits. 

During  this  period,  and  specially  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  were 
great  disturbances  of  the  sea-bed  on  the  west;  great  outpourings 
of  fused  rocks^  as  in  the  Arenig  and  other  mountains.  Nor  shall 
we  be  rash  in  assigning  to  this  period  a  part  at  least  of  the  igneous 
rocks  ejected  among  and  above  the  black  shales  of  Malvern.  Let 
OS  suppose  that,  in  connection  with  these  operations^  the  Malvern 
area  was  raised  for  a  time,  and  placed  above  the  reach  of  that  sea 
of  the  west,  which  was  at  this  time  so  prolific  in  life  in  depths 
where  now  Aran-Fowddy  and  the  Berwyns  rise  aloft  in  air.  A 
general  depression  followed. 

Then  came  in  settled  order  the  series  of  arenaceous^  arg^aceous^ 
and  calcareous  beds^  whose  physical  history  is  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  other  deposits  of  analogous  composition  in  Silurian 
districts.     The  whole  series  indicates  a  long-continued  subsidence 
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of  the  sea-bed  in  this  region ;  a  subsidence  which  brought  currente 
into  the  sea,  most  of  them  loaded  with  sandj,  rarely  conglomeratic 
sediments. 

Three  pauses  in  the  'depression'  are  marked  by  the  limestones 
of  Woolhope,  Wenlock,  and  Aymestry.  Eaoh  of  these  pauses  was 
&vourable  to  the  growth  of  coral,  and  indeed  large  portions  of  the 
limestones  are  in  places  composed  of  these  radiated  structures. 

Slaty  cleavage  is  unknown  in  the  whole  district^  though  it 
occurs  further  south.  There  is  little  sign  of  oceanic  disturbance 
in  the  whole  mass  of  strata^  which  is  above  3000  feet  thick ;  but 
few  traces  occur  even  of  strong  ripple  mark ;  and  the  appearances 
suggest  a  limited  sea-basin,  guarded  from  violent  storms,  and  free 
from  any  considerable  influx  of  fresh  water.  It  might  be  about 
the  quiet  end  of  a  sea-basin,  much  extended  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  there  exposed  to  ruder  wave-action  and  greater  vertical  move- 
ment. There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  strata  to  have  been 
deposited  in  very  deep  water. 

Excepting  the  black  shale  of  the  Cambrian  series  and  the  purple 
beds  which  rest  upon  it,  all  the  strata  of  Malvern  are  of  grey,  or 
pale-bluish  colour,  when  examined  at  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface,  as  in  the  Malvern  Tunnel.  Near  the  surface  these 
tints,  indicative  of  protoxide  or  silicate  of  iron,  become  yellow 
or  brownish,  the  oxide  having  passed  to  the  condition  of  proto- 
carbonate.  The  limestones  have  been  examined  as  to  their  basis, 
in  hope  of  finding  foraminifera  and  small  fragments  of  organic 
tissues,  especially  in  the  occasionally  pisolitic  beds  of  the  Wenlock 
series.  Only  one  foraminifer  has  occurred  to  my  observation,  viz. 
Endothyra  Bowmanni,  the  beautiful  spiral  shell  which  I  described 
from  the  mountain  limestone  some  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  seen 
traces  of  it  in  the  Upper  Silurian  limestone  of  Russia. 

In  the  following  Table  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  strata  of  the 
Malvern  region  appear  in  their  relative  thicknesses : — 
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LOWEB  PAJL£OZOIC   ROCKS  OF  MALVERN,   ABOVS  THE  META- 
MORPHIC   SERIES,   ABOUT   4660  FEET  THICK. 


littne  of  Gnwp. 


Name  of  Rock. 


Mazimmii 


V.  Ledbuiy         Ledbuzy  Shales 


r  Downton     sand- 
stone 

Upper      Lndlow 
shale 

Aymestry    lime- 
stone 

Lower      Ludlow 
shale 
r  Wenlock      lime- 
stone 


rV.  Lndlow 


nL  WenlodL    <  Wenlock  shale 


Woolhope     lime- 
stone 
Mayhill  sandstone 


n.  Majun 


I. 


Mayhill     conglo- 
merate 

•  •   •  * 

Black  shale 

Hollybash   sand- 
stone 


300 
100 
aoo 

700 
280 

640 

150 

500 
600 

50 
500 

600 


DotciiptiOD. 

Red,  grey,  and  pur^de  marls,  shales, 

and  sandstones. 
Sandstone  of  different  tints,  with 

red,  grey,  and  yellow  maris. 
Flaggy  arenaceous  shale,  with  thin 

shelly  limestones. 
Shales  and  ooncretionazy  limestones. 

Grey  sandy  shale,  with  aigiDaoeons 
and  calcareous  halls. 

Limestone  in  layers  of  nodules  and 
irregular  beds,  with  soft  inter- 
posed shales. 

Grey  sandj  shale,  with  thin  bands 
of  limestone  nodules. 

Rough  impure  limestone,  with  or 
without  sandstones. 

Grrey  (and  at  the  bottom  purple) 
laminated  sandstone  and  shales. 

Sandstones  and  conglomerates  of 
grey  and  purple  tints. 

(Interposed  homblendic  trap.) 

Thinly-laminated  carbonaceous  shale, 
with  interposed  homblendic  tn^ps. 

Greenish,  grey,  or  brownish  sand- 
stone. 


Base  of  metamorphic  and  irrupdye  rocks. 
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If  we  arrange  these  strata  in  five  groups,  und  mark  in  each  the 
occurrence  of  remains  of  the  classes  ut'  marine  animals,  we  ehall 
have  the  foIlowiDg  Table  : — 


.v.. 

•< 

1 

1 

^ 

i 
i 

ij 

5 

1^ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

M   }"     ^- 

6  (  -III. 

\]-  "■ 

• 

- 

* 

■ 

• 

* 

~ 

• 

- 

Here  it  appears  very  plainly  that  a  complete  system  of  invertebral 
marine  life,  with  all  the  principal  divisions  now  in  existeDce,  was 
fully  established  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Silurian  period,  as  it  is  known 
at  Malvern;  also  that  tliia  system  had  come  in  gradually  from  a 
small  beginning,  and  died  out  almost  ooraplctely  with  the  Ludlow 
rocks,  the  strata  above  being  comparatively  poor  in  life.  Fishea 
appear  ouly  in  the  lator  dejiosits;  no  reptiles,  no  birds,  no  mam- 
malia. 

The  series  of  lower  palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  Malvern  region  is 
perhaps  the  fullest  known  in  so  small  a  tract.  It  is  not  indeed 
quite  complete.  The  succession  of  lower  palaiozoic  rocks  in  Wales 
and  the  bordering  counties  may  be  represented  in  the  following 
Table ;  the  black  shale  and  Hollybush  sandstone  of  Malvern  prob- 
ably corresponding  to  the  Tremadoc  or  upper  Ffestiniog  rocks  : — 
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FORMATIONS   OF   THE   LOWER  PALAEOZOIC   PERIOD,   WITH    ESTI- 
MATES  OF  THEIR  AVERAGE  THICKNESS. 

feet. 

f  Arenaceous. 

Ludlow  looo  <  Calcareous. 

(  Argillaceous. 


SlLUBIAir 


Upper 


Calcareous. 


^'"^^ "5«{ArxilUceoM. 


^Mayhill  (or  Upper  LlaodoTery) 


500    Arenaceous. 


Lower 


Lower  LlandoTerj 750    Arenaceous. 

Caradoc  or  Upper  Bala      ....  3500  ^ -^"'**^^""- 


Llandeilo  or  Lower  Bala 


Cambsiav 


\ 


Calcareous. 
J  Calcareous. 
•  ^^^lArgillaoeous. 

'Tremadoc 1500    Argillaceous. 

Ffestiniog 2500    Argillaceous. 

Mene»i« 2000  jf'*™**""^ 

.  \  Arenaceous. 

Hwlech 2ooo|i'K^"~»°'* 

\  Arenaceous. 

^Longmynd 8000    Argillaceous. 

34*750 


From  this  it  appears  plainly  how  great  a  defect  of  sea-action 
must  be  allowed  for^  in  treating  of  the  lower  palaeozoic  strata  of 
Malvern^  between  the  Cambrian  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks — ^how 
great  a  lacona  in  the  series  of  life.  Again,  the  Cambrian  strata 
of  Malvern  do  not  occupy  in  thickness  more  than  one-tenth  of 
that  here  assigned  to  the  same  groups  in  Wales,  less  than  one-tenth 
if  we  adopt  the  thickness  ascribed  to  them  by  the  National  Survey. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  Cambrian  fossils  of  Malvern 
are  few.  More  may  we  wonder  that,  while  agreeing  generally  with 
their  contemporaries  in  Wales,  they  often  differ  specifically.  Lastly, 
the  upper  Silurian  series  of  Malvern,  which  is  very  complete  as 
to  the  strata,  is  equally  full  in  its  groups  of  life,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  agree  with  contemporary  associations  in  other  parts 
of  the  old  Silurian  sea.  Thus  both  differences  and  agreements 
concur  in  support  of  the  geological  theory  in  regard  to  the  vast- 
ness  of  palaeozoic  periods,  and  the  definite  succession  of  life  in 
large  tracts  of  the  sea. 

In  the  following  Tables  the  genera  of  the  fossils  found  in  the 
lower  pakeozoic  strata  of  Malvern,  including  Mayhill  and  the 
Abberley  Hills,  are  placed  under  their  several  natural  classes,  and 
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cBjk:^. 


the  occurrence  of  each  is  marked  in  the  five  g^reat  divisions  of  theae 
strata  already  referred  to.  A  sixth  column  is  added  to  shew  how 
many  of  the  genera  have  been  found  to  occur  again  in  strata  of 
more  recent  date.  Thus  may  readily  be  seen  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  early  generic  groups  has  been  continued  through 
long  succeeding  periods.  To  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
attention  will  be  called  again. 


Plants. 

Actinophyllum 
Fucoidea     .     . 
Paohythec» 
Spongarium 

Amobfhozoa. 
Cnemidium 
Stromatopora  . 

FOBAMINIFIBA. 

Eiidothyra  .     . 

GOBLENTEBATA. 

Acervularia 
Alveolitef   .     . 
Arachnophyllum 
Coenites  .     .     . 
Cyathophyllum 
Cystiphyllum  . 
Dictyonema     . 
Favosites     .     . 
Graptolithns    . 
Halyoites 
Heliolitea 
Labochia 
Omphyma 
Petraia  . 
Strombodes 
Syringopora 

ECHINODERMATA. 

ActinocriDUfl    . 
CyathocriniiB   . 
Hypantbocrinus 
Rhodocrmua    . 
Pala>chinu8 

AVVILLIDA. 

Conralitet  .  . 
Seqnilites  .  . 
TentMolites    . 


a 


« 


* 

« 
« 


o 

a 
1-3 


« 


3 


■  «i  • 


!      I 


il 

at 


• 
* 


« 
« 
• 


« 


Cbustacba. 
Beyrichia    . 
Cytherina   . 
Cytberopflis 

TBirX)BITIDJE. 

Adiiaspis    . 
Agnostus 
Ampyx  .     . 
Asapnus 
Calymene    . 
Cheirurus    . 
Cybele    .     . 
Dalmannia . 
Homalonotus 
lllipnua  .     . 
Licbas    .     . 
Olenus    .     . 
Pbacopa 
Prcetus  .     . 
PtrrygotuB  . 
Spbffiropbtbal- 
mua    .     . 

POLTZOA. 

Ceriopora  . 
Discopora  . 
Fencstella  . 
Ptilodictya  . 


Bbachiopoda 
Ditfcina  . 
LinffuU  . 
Obolella 
Orbicula 


Atrypa  . 
Cbonctcfl 
J^piKna 
OrthiH     . 


III 


* 


•    '     • 


I 


* 

• 


• 


OXNEBA  or  mssiLs. 


ill 

1111 

•  * 

•  * 

f 

HnichuonU    . 
Nuica    .     .    . 
Nerita    .     .     , 

BcUeropliou     . 

PTEXOrODA. 

■nwoi   .    .    . 
Ckfhxlofoda. 

UtuitM  .       .       . 
OEcbu.    .       .       . 

Scapbupi* ,     . 
Pt«-pi.     .    . 

1 

J 

1 

il 

RbrnchoiidU  .          • 
Spuifen     .     .         « 
StneUudiu  .         • 

WoiOnriUA. 

Pterinea     .     .          * 

DOfTABU. 

Cinliola      .     . 

mV5S..  .  . 

OrthowiU  .    . 
GAsmoPOtiA. 

« 

* 

• 

• 

The  system  of  life  here  sketched  in  bare  ontline  was  brought 
to  light  in  1831  and  sabsequent  years  hy  Sir  R.  I.  MorchisoB 
and  Professor  Sedgwick,  eaniestlj  laboniiDg  in  WiJes  and  tlie 
bordering  coanties.  It  is  now  reoc^ized  at  Tarioos  points  on  the 
globe,  and  often  fills  laige  tracts  in  widely-sepBrated  regions,  thus 
affording  a  general  basis  for  a  nniversal  classification  of  fossiliferoUB 
strata  in  the  order  of  time. 
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Dtagrmn  XVIIl.     Silorian  fbwila,  all  rednc»d  in  m». 


I.  Omphjrma  tarbmata.  Linn. 
\.  Arachnophjllum  tjpui.  M'Coy, 

I   rays  of  tlie  natunJ  taze, 

i.  CyatbophylluDi  truncatnni.  Linn. 

;.  FavoBltea  gothlaDdica. 

).  Hnljiitra  caUnuUta.  Linn. 

'.  Heliolitea  interRlinctas.   Wahltnbrrg. 

I.  onu  of  the  cells  natural  site. 

).  H>-panthocriiius  decorua.  Fhiilipt. 
I.  Tentaculitea  omatua.  Soa. 
[.  Corn uli tea  serpulanua.  Sehlob. 
I.  Homaluaotus      delphinocephalua. 

Gnfit. 
{.  Calymene  BtuiueDbachii.  Brongn. 
\.  Fhacops  caudatua.  ISrongn. 
;.  EncriDunia  punct&tua.  £runn. 
i.  FeDesWllK  antiqua.  Zfnn. 


\  Lingula  Lewuii.  Sote, 

i.  Diacina  rugata.  Sow. 

|.  RbynchonelLi  navicula.  Sov. 

I.  Ortbia  elegactQla.  Do/man. 

.  Pentamerua  galeatua.  Dalman. 

I.  Fciitamenig  obloogua.  Sok. 

|.  Orthia  filnaa,  Soa. 

[.  ijpirifera  plicatella.  Linn. 

;.  FeuUmeniB  Rnightii.  Sow. 

i.  Goniop)iora  cjmbiiefonniB.  8o». 

'.  Pterinaa  retroHeia.   WahUnberjf, 

I.  EcculiompfaaluH  Invis.  Sow. 

I    Loionema  ainuoao.  Som. 

I.  Euomphalus  iliacorti.  Sov). 

.  Acroculia  haliotii.  Sow. 

I,  Orthoceraa  caniilicoliitum.  Sow, 

|.  Ortboceraa  ibex.  Soie. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


THE    OLD    BED    AND    CARBONIFEROUS    PERIODS. 


I.   THE  OLD  RED   SANDSTONE. 

The  system  of  Silurian  strata  in  the  Malvern  region  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  means  of  great  disturbance  of  the  levels  of  the  earth's 
snr&oe.  These  were  not  confined  to  the  district  itself,  but  were 
so  extensive  in  their  operation  that  their  influence  was  felt  over 
a  great  part  of  the  circumpolar  regions  of  the  north.  By  their 
operations  some  oceanic  basins  were  dried ;  others  filled  with  enor- 
mous loads  of  fresh  sediment  brought  from  distant  shores  and 
transported  in  new  directions ;  old  forms  of  oceanic  life  ceased ; 
new  forms  were  introduced;  all  the  physical  associations  were 
changed^  yet  with  few  or  no  marks  of  local  violence. 

In  the  Malvern  district  these  changes  are  observed;  they  are 
not  very  sudden ;  the  old  sediments  are  somewhat  gradually  mixed^ 
or  else  found  to  alternate  with  the  new  deposits  ;  the  old  life  dies 
out  by  degrees,  and  before  it  is  quite  exhausted  some  of  the  new 
forms  are  introduced.  The  sea-bed  underwent  no  convulsion ; 
it  continued  to  be  sinking  through  some  thousands  of  feet^  and 
was  constantly  receiving  in  comparative  tranquillity  layers  of 
argillaceous^  arenaceous,  and  partially  calcareous  deposits.  But 
these  were  of  a  new  order ;  generally  of  a  red  or  pale  green  tint, 
the  fi>n[ner  colour  being  due  to  red  oxide  of  iron,  while  the  latter 
may  have  been  caused  by  deoxidation  of  sediments  originally  red. 
This  deoxidation  may  have  been  occasioned  by  decomposing  veget- 
able matter ;  whether  before  the  transport  or  after  the  deposition 
of  the  sediment  may  be  matter  for  inquiry.  Analogies  for  either 
supposition  may  be  supplied  from  existing  natural  occurrences  \ 

*  The  diachiurge  of  colour  here  referred  to  may  be  seen  to  have  happened  in  many 
flagstones  of  the  old  red  series  in  Herefordshire  and  Monmoathshirey  where  it  was 
wen  obserred  by  Col.  Sir  H.  James  in  1842.  Mr.  Maw  has  lately  investigated  the 
subject  largely. 
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The  Old  Red  Sandsf-ofie  is  seen  on  the  west  of  the  Abberlej  and 
Malvern  Hills,  and  on  the  west  of  Newent,  where  the  new  red 
and  old  red  systems  meet  on  a  line  of  fault,  prolonged  from  the 
Malvems  toward  Berkeley.  In  the  wide  region  west  of  the  Mal- 
vems  which  extends  to  Pembrokeshire,  the  series  of  red  and  pale 
green  strata  acquires  a  thickness  of  from  5000  to  8000  feet,  and 
consists  essentially  of  three  parts  ^. 

Upper  parL  Conglomerates  with  thin  red  marls,  and  sandstones : 
e.g.  the  Vans  of  Brecon. 

Middle  part.  Thick  laminated  red  sandstones  with  thinner 
sandy  red  marls  (a  few  greenish  bands),  and  traces  of  oornstones : 
e.g.  about  Boss. 

Lower  parU.  Thick  red  laminated  marls  and  shales,  variegated 
with  greenish  bands  and  blotches,  and  beds  and  lumps  of  corn- 
stone,  and  including  many  thin  beds  of  laminated  sandstone,  some 
of  which  are  near  the  bottom.  This  group  is  the  only  one  ob- 
servable along  or  parallel  to  the  ranges  of  Malvern  and  Abberley, 
and  is  about  2500  feet  thick.  It  rests,  but  perhaps  not  quite 
conformably,  on  the  subjacent  Ledbury  shales  and  Ludlow  rocks. 

The  organic  remains  are  few,  chiefly  fishes  of  the  curious  genera 
Cephalaspis,  Pteraspis,  and  Scaphaspis.  Very  few  marine  shells  ^ ; 
no  trilobites;  no  corals.  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  has  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  deposit  is  of  fresh- water  origin. 

On  comparing  these  two  great  systems  of  strata,  remarkable 
contrast  appears  in  physical  characters,  probable  origin,  and  organic 
association. 

The  comparison  may  be  in  a  tabular  form  as  under  : — 


Silurian. 

Protoxidated  aediments  prevail ;  little 
or  no  red  oxide  of  iron  ;  much  limestone 
of  coral  and  shell  growth. 

Organic  remains  very  numerous ;  ex- 
cepting fishes. 

Sea  basins  opeaing  variously  to  the 
east  and  north  of  Europe,  and  America, 
between  the  Ural  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. 


Old  Red. 

Sediments  rich  in  red  oxide  prevail; 
very  little  limestone,  and  that  not  coral- 
loidal,  and  not  shelly. 

Organic  remains  scarce,  excepting  6BhM 
of  singular  forms  (e.g.  Cephalaspidff). 

Basins    (whether    seas    or    lakes)    of 
limited  extent,   mostly  detached  or 
proximity  to  lately  elevated  land. 


^  Memoir  on  Malvern,  already  referred  to. 

'  A  tmall  species  of  Lingula  is  found  in  the  lower  bed8. 
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DcpotuoM  ffTMip. — ^Tbe  old  red  aaodatone  is  followed  in  Deron- 
shire,  and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  sooth  of  Ireland,  by  a 
Kries  of  shalfls,  grits,  and  Umeatoaea,  vith  a  Urge  suite'  of  fboBila, 
having  on  the  whole  a  oooeidetable  analogy  with  the  still  richer 


Diagram  SIX. 
H  (Scaphupu)  Lloydii.   Tbe  eitenul  mrfitea  ta  retained.       t.  Anotlier, 
•  CMt  at  tha  ioterkir.  j.  The  three  pbte*  of  which  the  dennil  coreriiig  ia 

(brmed.  Thit  ODter  odo  ti  itruted  enamel ;  (he  middle  ooe  Hhewi  vertical  oella  at 
Tariona  fotnw  ;  (be  iDDcr  one  u  in  thin  blubh  acalea.  4.  CephaLupui.    OdIj 

one  (tf  tlw  ooraiw  ia  aeea. 

Tbe  ipecimeu  are  (ram  HathoD,  near  Malveni,  in  oornatoEie  and  Bandilooe  of  the 
oldredasriea. 

associationa  of  marine  life  in  the  carboniferoos  limestone.  In  North 
and  Sonth  Devon,  in  the  Eifel,  and  about  the  jnnctioa  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lahn,  these  strata  are  thick  and  varionB.  A  series  cor- 
responding to  them  occurs  in  North  America,  bnt  in  none  of  these 
localities,  except  in  Ireland  and  I>evon,  is  there  a  distinct  exhibition 
of  old  red  sandstone.  And  in  these  distiicts  the  exhibition  can 
hardly  be  termed  'normal.'  Near  Linton,  in  North  Devon,  and 
south  of  Plymouth  we  may  satisfy  oorselvee  of  the  feet  that  old 
red  sandstone  underlies  the  Devonian  beds.  In  North  Devon  these 
strataof  great  thickness  comprise  one  limestone  of  age  corresponding 
to  the  Eifel  rock,  several  grey  shaly  rocks  full  of  foseib,  and  some 
purple  grits  and  shales  without  fossils.  Slaty  cleavage  afiects  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  rocka  From  this  series  of  rocks  to  the  car- 
boniferoos strata  which  succeed,  the  transition  is  easy,  so  easy 
indeed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  R.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Jukes,  the 
whole  of  the  Devonian  series  may  be  united  with  the  lowest  members 
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of  the  Irish  carboniferous  group  (yellow  sandstone  and  carboniferous 
shale).  What  seems  ascertained  tinith  is  the  close  approximation 
in  time^  in  character  of  deposition^  and  in  forms  of  life,  of  the  South 
Hibernian  and  South  Welsh  rocks;  while  the  North  Devonian 
strata  contain  with  these  a  somewhat  lower  group,  not  distinctly 
represented  in  Wales  or  Ireland. 

This  period  is  not  represented  in  the  area  of  Malvern^  nor^  in 
fact,  in  any  district  to  the  northward;  only  faint  indications  of 
it  can  be  admitted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Tort- 
worth,  and  Bristpl.  This  seems  to  arise  from  no  local  removal 
of  such  deposits  ;  they  appear  to  have  never  reached  so  far 
northward.  We  may  probably  admit  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
the  removal  of  the  whole  area  in  question  from  the  influence  of 
the  southern  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  Devonian  Sea,  and  as  the 
best  supposition  to  account  for  this^  a  partial  re-elevation  of  the 
district. 

The  sequence  of  life  is  broken  in  the  same  degree  as  the  series 
of  strata  ;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Devonian  fauna  is 
continued  into  the  cognate  though  later  carboniferous  period. 


II.   THE   CARBONIFEROUS  LIMESTONK 

The  carboniferous  limestone  appears  in  a  considerable  mass^  half 
surroimding  the  coal-field  of  Kingswood,  in  the  south-west  comer 
of  the  Geological  Map  (Plate  I).  It  is  well  seen  at  Wickwar,  where 
the  railway  tunnel  penetrates  the  rock.  It  is  there  a  grey,  par- 
tially crinoidal  rock,  with  some  of  the  usual  fossils,  but  not  in  such 
abundance  or  variety  as  in  the  prolific  gorge  of  tlie  Avon  at  Bristol. 
Ha?matite  occurs  in  the  fissures. 

At  Bi'istol  the  strata  are  seen  highly  inclined  in  grand  cliffs; 
all  the  beds  are  traceable  from  the  uppcimost  below  what  represents 
millstone  grit  to  the  old  red  sandstone.     This  is  the  whole  series 
in  general  terms  ^  : — 
Millstone  grit. 

c.  Alternations  of  limestone,  reddish,  grey,  or  dark,  with  shales 
of  the  same  tints,  and  sandstones  red  or  grey.     Corals, 

'  De  la  Beche  in  Mem.  of  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  i. 
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crinoids,  brachiopods^  at  intervals  throoghout  the  mass. 

400  feet. 
b.  Scar  limestones ;  grey,  reddish^  mottled,  brown  or  black ; 

partially  divided  by  shales  ;  compact  or  oolitic,  shelly,  and 

crinoidal.     1438  feet. 
a.  Alternations  of  limestones  and  shales,  of  black,  brown,  or 

yellowish  tints ;  the  limestones  usually  very  fossiliferous, 

and  toward  the  base  full  of  remains  of  fishes,  cyprides, 

&c.,  constituting  a  fish-bed.  5CX)  feet. 
Tellow  and  grey  sandstones  below. 
Hie  presence  of  red  oxide  of  iron  through  a  great  part  of  this 
series  of  limestones  is  a  feature  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somerset- 
shire, which  is  in  some  degree  extended  to  the  Forest  of  Dean 
and  South  Wales,  but  is  rarely  found  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  red  haematite  of  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land is  of  a  later  date  than  the  rock  in  whose  hollows  and  fissures 
it  is  collected.  Iron  ore  of  similar  quality  lies  in  hollows  and  veins 
of  the  limestones  of  Mendip  and  other  tracts  near  Bristol. 

The  mountain  limestone  and  millstone  g^t  are  totally  absent 
firom  the  whole  tract  of  the  old  red  sandstone  west  of  Mayhill, 
Malvern,  and  Abberley.  Whether  this  entire  absence  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  continued  separation  of  the  Malvemian  sea  from 
that  further  to  the  south,  is  not  to  be  so  confidently  inferred  as 
in  the  case  of  the'  Devonian  rocks.  For  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
on  the  south,  the  limestone  and  millstone  g^t  are  well  developed, 
round  an  insulated  basin  of  coal  strata ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  as  that  is  now  insulated  by  denudation,  other  portions  on 
the  west  of  Malvern  may  have  been  wholly  removed  by  that  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  observed  that  coal  occurs  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Abberley  Hills,  resting  on  the  old  red,  and  so  excluding 
the  limestone;  and  a  similar  fact  occurs  in  the  small  poor  coal- 
field of  Wire  Forest  on  the  north,  and  at  Newent  on  the  south 
of  the  Malvern  tract.  If  the  limestone  were  removed  by  denuda- 
tion in  a  north  and  south  direction,  it  must  have  happened  before 
the  sera  of  the  coal  formation. 

The  Table  of  the  genera  of  fossils  in  the  mountain  limestone 
of  Bristol  is  taken  from  a  full  and  exact  Catalogue  of  the  species 
compiled  for  me  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  F.G.S.,  whose  knowledge  of 
that  rock  and  of  the  rich  geology  round  the  city  where  he  resides 
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is  well  proved.  I  am  not  aware  that  each  a  list  has  been  before 
prepared  by  any  geologist. 

Milhtone  grit. — A.  hard  sandstone  rock  occupying  the  position  of 
this  grit,  ties  over  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Wickwar ;  it  has 
notmacb  resemblance  to  the  millstone  grit  of  the  north  ofEngland^ 
but  is  more  related  to  the  '  Farewell  Rock'  of  the  basin  of  South 
Wales.     Htematite  accompanies  it. 

A  rock  of  similar  character  and  relations  is  found  above  the  great 
limestone  series  of  Bristol.  It  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  thick.  On  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  there  is  a 
quartzose  conglomerate  in  the  same  position.  On  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Warwickshire  coalfield  the  hard  quartzose  rocks  of 
Hartfihill  are  of  the  same  age ;  tbey  are  somewhat  metamorpbie. 
I  have  not  seen  organic  remains  in  these  rocks :  plants  might  be 
looked  for. 

The  genera  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  at  present 
recognized  in  the  mountain  limestone  series  of  Bristol  appear  in 
the  following  Table.  The  four  principal  divisions  (including  mill- 
stone grit)  contain  altogether  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fossils 
usually  found  in  this  group  of  strata,  The  distribution  of  them 
is  also  according  to  the  usual  observation  elsewhere;  the  greatest 
number  being  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone  series,  and 
very  few  in  the  millstone  grit.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  generic 
groups  of  the  corals,  crinoids,  and  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  lime> 
stone  is  found  again  in  strata  of  more  recent  date,  but  many  of  tbe 
conchifers  are  repeated. 


1 

1 

I 



1 

Aulophjllum   . 

1 

ll 
s 

i. 

1 

1 

FOBAUIHTrEHA. 

SeVGral  genera, 

incluUioK    Ro- 
tDUna,GTobigif- 

ChictiteB      .     . 

Cliaiepbj'llum 

rinA,    Te>tnl«. 

riJI,  &0.  .     .     . 

LiHiontrotioii  . 
Lophojihjrlluin 

• 

Miclielinm  .     . 

Ziphreiiti.  .     - 

An>pla»  .    . 

• 
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• 

I 

Middle  Lime, 
stone. 

Upper  Lime, 
stone. 

• 

1 

1% 

1 

OD 

Middle  Lime- 
stone. 

Upper  Lime- 
stone. 

• 

•c 

ll 

ECHOrODnXATA. 

Pecten    ... 
Piima?  .    .    . 

• 

• 

Cbikoidka. 

Actinocriitiis   • 

• 

DnCTABIA. 

Cjrathocrinos  . 
I^choerinos 

• 
• 

Cypricaidia 
Corbula       •     . 

• 

• 

PeDtramites 

• 

Edmondia  •     . 

• 

V\aJbjcnaaM 

• 

• 

Modiola      .     . 

a 

PoterioonBoa  . 

• 

• 

• 

Myacites     .     . 

• 

Bhodocrinos    • 

• 

• 

PleurorfaynchiM 

a 

Sjrnlwtiiocriinii 

• 

Pulbwtra    .     . 

ECHOrOEDIA. 

AiefaeoGidani 
PaUnchinm 

• 
• 

SangaiDolaria . 
Saogainolites  . 
Sedgwiclda 
Venus  ?      .     . 

• 
• 

• 

AirVKLLIDA. 

Ptkbopoda. 

oerpaja  •    •    • 

* 

• 

CoDiilaria   .     . 

• 

a 

Cbustacba. 

CeratiocMis 

tt 

Gaotkkopoda. 

Cjrthere  ... 
C^erelU  .    . 

*. 

Acrocnlia    .     . 
Bellerophon     . 

• 

• 

Leperditia  •    . 
Phinipm    .    . 

• 

Euomphalafl    . 
Loxonema  .     . 
MurchLsonia    . 

• 

• 
• 

• 

POLTZOA. 

Natica    .     .     . 

• 

• 

• 

Gcnopon        • 
Fenestdla  •    • 
Ptflopon    .    . 

KaticopoB  .     . 
PI  A.ty>cb  i  fma 

• 

• 

• 

• 
• 

1 

Pleurotomaria 

• 

• 

• 

Itetspora 

; 

Cephalopoda. 

Bbacuiopoda.  . 

Cyrtoceras .     . 

• 

• 

AihyriB  .     .     • 

• 

Diflcites .     .     . 

•    ! 

Cyrtina  .     •     • 

• 

Kaatilus     .     . 

• 

• 

• 

Canuurophofia . 

• 

Orthocerafl  .    . 

• 

• 

Chonetoi     •     . 

• 

XHscina  •     .     . 

• 

• 

Pisces. 

T«nigqla  .     .    . 

• 

AmblypteroB   . 

Orthis     .    .     . 

Cladodos     .     . 

• 

Reizia    .    .     . 

CochlioduB  .     . 

Prodocto     .    . 

• 

• 

• 

Chomatodos     . 

RhyncbcmeDa  • 

• 

• 

•  i 

Ctenacanthus  . 

Spirifiera      .  «. 

• 

• 

1 
•  1 

,     DeltoptychiuB 

Streptorfaynchiui 

• 

1 

Uelodos      .     . 

* 

Sirophomeiia  . 

1 

j     Onchus  .     .     . 

Terebntala     . 

• 

•  ' 

Oracanthus 
Orodas  .     .     . 

• 

\ 

MO^OVTABIA. 

PBammodus 

0 

1 
1    1 

AviculopecteD 

• 

i 

'     TomoduB     .     . 

1 

I 

G  2 
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Diagram    XX.      i.    Tooth    of    Orodus    riuclua     (Jji.).    seen    IntsnUy.      Bmtol. 
1.  Tootb  of  HelodiiB  gibberulus  {At;.),  looking  ou  tbe  orown.  3.  Tooth   of 

CochiioduB  contortm  (.iy,).  The  perfect  Irish  specimea  ia  10  the  collection  of  the 
Eul  of  BDoiskilleii.  4.  Tooth  of  PnammDdua  poro8ua(J^.).  BristoL  5.  Donal 
■pine  of  CtenncaDthuu.     Briatoi. 


Dia^ftam  XXI.  M. 


I.  LithoBtroCion  buBKltiTonue.  PliiL 
Fiem.  4.  Shews  the  septa  ftcrosB  the  vertical  tut 

Phil.  6.   STriu^opom  genicuUta.    Phil.  7. 

8.  Phillitwa  Mmuiifem.  Phil.  9.  TerebrntuU  i 

eiuptitnta.  Soie.  11.  ItbynchoneUn  pleuiod.in.  PhiL 
I  J.  Plmirorhynchiiii  uiinu.  !'hH.  14.  S»ngu4n()lar 
paetoa  gmuwiu.  Sma.  16,   MurcluBonia  rugifen 

k  Phil.  ifl.  Aoroculio  Vatuits.   iSno. 

■lonMli*.  PhU. 


lU  reduce 


One  of  the  calla.       3.  Oiatit 
tical  tubes.  f.  AmplcxuB  Sowerbii. 

ADtinocrinua  teiwellKtui.    PhU. 
£oului.  .Soic.  10.  Spirifen 

II.  Producta  puiictnta.  Bme. 
1  sulcata.  Phil.  15.  Aricolo- 
,  Phil.  17.  Plaurotoiji»ri» 

ig,  Bellerophon  apertiu.   Sam,    1 
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COAL  MEASURES. 

The  coal  measares  appear  near  Bath,  in  Eingswood^  at  several 
points  near  Newent,  in  a  mere  line  on  the  Abberley  range  of 
hills,  and  in  a  patch  west  of  those  hills.  Some  of  the  finest  fossil 
plants  in  the  Oxford  Museam  come  from  the  Camerton  pits  in  the 
Somersetshire  coal  tract ;  others  of  equal  interest  from  the  Forest 
of  Dean.  The  coal  band  in  the  Abberley  Hills  is  placed  between 
the  Permian  or  else  new  red  conglomerates  and  the  old  red  marl 
series.  It  is  in  reality  conformed  to  neither,  nor,  as  in  the  more 
freqaent  exposures  of  coal  between  the  old  and  new  red  near  Newent, 
is  there  any  semblance  of  conformity  to  the  older  deposit.  It  is 
of  no  commercial  value ;  nor  is  the  value  considerable  of  the  small 
tract  of  coal,  lying  on  old  red,  north  of  the  Abberley  Hills. 

The  occorrence  of  the  coal  with  its  attendant  clay  under  these 
conditions,  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  at  some  time  after 
the  completion  of  the  old  red  deposits,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  sea-bed ;  great  disturbances  elevated  and  bent  the  Silurian 
and  old  red  strata  ;  and  long  watery  action  levelled  the  outcropping 
edges  of  these  strata.  On  such  worn  surfaces  the  coal  was  de- 
posited; the  vegetable  masses,  to  judge  from  their  irregularity, 
were  probably  drifted,  but  not  drifted  &r,  or  into  deep  water.  No 
plants  of  interest  have  been  collected  from  it.  There  was  extensive 
land  near,  if  not  on  the  very  range  of  the  Malvern  and  Abberley 
Hills,  and  further  north,  toward  Wire  Forest  and  Shrewsbury, 
and  Airther  south,  toward  Newent  and  Kingswood.  Thus  we  have 
evidence  of  another  disturbance,  accompanied  by  elevation  of  the 
old  sea-bed  of  the  Malvern  area,  at  least  in  part,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

These  small  patches  of  aggregated  plants  converted  to  coal,  which 
lie  on  the  old  red  sandstone,  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ruins 
of  a  larger  deposit  once  collected  in  a  great  tract,  chiefly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  axis  of  the  Malvern  movements,  though  now 
broken  piecemeal  by  subsequent  denudation  ?  If  so,  the  denuda- 
tion happened  probably  before  the  Permian  and  new  red  sandstone 
period.  In  fiivour  of  this  view,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  some 
ground  for  regarding  all  the  detached  patches  as  belonging  to  the 
same  g^logical  horizon   as  the   poor  coal-beds  of  Wire   Forest, 
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and  these  repreaeot  the  lower  part  of  the  richer  coal-field  of  the 
Severn. 

Or  do  they  appear  now  nearly  as  they  were  deposited,  under 
conditions  unfavourable  to  the  full  development  of  the  coal  strata, 
either  because  of  the  situation  being:  uncongenial  to  the  growth 
or  unsuited  to  the  conservation  of  the  plants  which  compose  the 
basis  of  carbonaceous  deposits  ? 


Dtagram,  XXII.     I,  Anuulnrui  brevifolifl.  Brong.     Forest  of  Dean.     i.  Spheno- 
phyllutn  Soblothdinii.  Snmg.    Forest  of  Dean.  3.  Sfihenophjllum  ovale,  nfttui»l 

die.  PhiH.     Foreit  of  Dean.  4.  Hippurites  longifoliua.  Llnd,     Forest  of  Deaoi. 

5,  Aitarophjllite*  (Anouliuia)  oqniBetifonaU.  Bnyng.     Forest  of  Dean. 

To  whichever  of  these  views  he  may  be  inclined,  the  geologist, 
standing  on  the  line  of  the  hills  anywhere  between  Ahherley  and 
Newent,  and  looking  eastward  over  the  broad  areas  of  later  strati- 
ficstions,  must  feel  strongly  moved  to  consider  the  theoretical 
question  of  the  possible  or  probable  extension  of  rich  coal  deposits 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malvern  and  Ahherley  Hills;  he  must 
be  forced  to  consider  the  practical  question  of  what  may  be  the 
depth  to  be  reached  by  shaft  or  pit  on  reasonable  computation, 
before  that  coal  can  be  attained;  and  it  may  be  that  before  this 
century  be  ended  some  such  trial  must  be  mode.  Before  adopting 
dded  opinion  on  either  of  the  questions,  we  must  examine 
"  of  the  strata  which  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Teen  them  and  Oxford, 

ns  of  the  coal  districts  of  Ahherley,  Newent, 
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and  Kingswood  are  little  known.  Those  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
the  SomersetBhire  coalfields  are  very  nmnerous  and  of  great 
beaaty  and  interest.  The  Oxford  Musemn  contains  a  considerable 
namber. 

In  the  foUowing  Table  the  genera  of  coal  plants  found  in  the 
districts  named  are  ranged  according  to  their  probable  affinities; 
the  Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire  localities  being  in  separate 
columns : — 


F1UCB8. 

Aleihopterit 
Caaloptaris 

Peoopteris    . 
FUidtes 

LTOOPODIACKiB. 

ABpidiarift  . 

Halonift 

Lepidodendron 

Lqndophyllam 

UlodeDdnm 

EQUmTACKA 

AnDaUuia    . 
Aflteropbyllites 
GaUmHes     . 
Hipporites  . 
SpheDopbjllam 

SlOnXARIACKA 
Carpolithui 
Dadoxylon  . 
SigiDaria 
Tngonocarpon 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


THE     POIKILITIC     PERIOD. 
PERMIAN,    TRIA8SIC,    AND    RH^TIC    DEPOSITS. 

We  now  enter  on  a  very  different  series  of  rocks,  accumnlated 
under  new  conditions,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  palseozoic 
region  of  Malvern  and  Wales.  For  this  series  the  term  Poikilitie 
has  been  at  different  times  employed  by  myself;  but  of  late  years, 
not  on  account  of  mineral  distinctions,  or  of  different  physical 
origin,  the  lower  portion  has  been  separated  under  the  title  of 
Permian,  imposed  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  on  a  great  development 
of  it  which  he  explored  in  Russia.  Some  time  previously  I  had 
proposed  the  separation,  on  the  ground  of  the  fossil  contents^  of  the 
magnesian  limestone  series  of  England  from  the  new  red  series, 
to  which  by  mineral  affinities  and  physical  origin  it  is  naturally 
allied,  and  had  united  it  with  the  carboniferous  system,  to  con- 
stitute an  upper  palaeozoic  period.  Both  of  these  views  have  been 
adopted — the  Permian  system  as  defined  by  Murchison*,  and  the 
relation  of  its  fauna  to  that  of  the  carboniferous  system  as  an- 
nounced by  myself  *>. 

In  some  respects  and  in  some  districts  it  is,  however,  more  con- 
venient to  adhere  to  the  old  established  alliance  of  the  Permian 
many-coloured  deposits,  with  the  variegated  sandstones  and  clays 
of  the  new  red  series;  for  the  physical  history  of  these  two  great 
groups  is  on  the  whole  one  great  sequence  of  natural  operations. 
There  are  indeed  cases,  as  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  in 
a  less  degree  in  Derbyshire,  where  a  kind  of  gradation  appears 

between  the  coal  formation  and  the  Permian  sandstones  which  are 

# 

*  Memoin  on  the  Geology  of  Russifty  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murcliison,  M.  de  Vemeuil,  and 
Goiiiit  KeyeerUng,  in  Geol.  Soc.  ProceedingB,  1843, 1843,  &c. 

^  Peniqr  pyblop»dm,  article  'SaliferouB  System  ;'  alno  Palspozoic  Foasils  of  Devon 
aad  ComwaDy  1841,  p.  160.     Conybeare  employed  the  term  Pcecilitic. 
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locally  conformed  to  it;  so  that,  in  fact,  we  shall  do  wisely  to 
adapt  our  classification  to  the  region  which  specially  engages  atten- 
tion, for  local  description  and  limited  inference.  In  the  case  now 
in  hand  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  to  treat  of  the  whole 
series  between  the  coal  and  the  rhaetic  base  of  the  lias  as  one  great 
physical  '  Poikilitic'  series ;  the  method  followed  in  all  my  works 
till  the  year  1840. 

I  propose  to  describe  the  products  of  this  period  in  two  geo- 
g^phical  sections ;  the  first  connected  with  the  Yale  of  the  Severn, 
the  other  with  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  these  being  much  different 
in  some  respects. 


THE  PERMIAN   SERIES 

comes  nowhere  into  the  drainage  of  the  Thames,  and  is  hardly 
foond  anywhere  within  the  range  of  country  represented  on  the 
map  (Plate  I.  in  this  volume),  except  in  a  narrow  band  of  breeciated 
or  conglomerate  rocks  which  cling  to  the  east  fiice  of  the  Malvern 
Hills,  and  form  separate  summits  on  the  Abberley  range.  To 
this  peculiar  rock  I  gave  the  title  of  HaflSeld  Conglomerate  S  from 
a  point  south  of  Malvern  where  it  is  very  conspicuous.  I  treated 
it  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  new  red  sandstone.  It  is  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Permian  series  of  rocks.  It  is  about 
200  feet  thick. 

Along  the  southern  end  of  the  Silurian  tract,  west  of  the  Malvern 
chain,  this  conglomerate  extends,  in  a  narrow  band  abutting  un- 
conformably  against  those  rocks,  which  had  undergone  enormous 
waste  before  it  was  accumulated.  It  is  a  mass  of  fragments  more 
or  less  rolled  and  cemented  by  fine  red  sedimentary  matter.  The 
fragments  are  such  as  the  neighbouring  hills  might  supply.  They 
are  often  polished,  almost  as  if  glazed  on  the  surface.  It  is  but 
slightly  traceable  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  hills  till  we  pass 
the  northern  end,  when  it  reappears  about  Alfrick  and  Rosemary 
rock.  Along  the  Abberley  Hills  it  is  seen  in  Berrow  Hill, 
Woodbury  Hill,  and  about  the  Hundred  House,  and  at  points 
farther  north.     In  this  district  it  contains  rock  fragments  which 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  vol.  ii.  pi.  i. 
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cannot  be  derived  from  Malvern  or  any  neighbouring-  hille.  They 
may  perhapa  Lave  Come  from  the  coiintry  neat  Shrewsbuiy,  alon^ 
the  line  of  ancient  coast,  by  drifting.  Professor  Ramsay  invokes 
the  help  of  floating  ice.     No  fossils  occiir  in  this  curious  rock. 

The  heights  reached  by  tlie  Permian  conglomerates  are  very 
moderate  near  Malvern,  but  grow  considerable  aa  we  proceed  north- 
ward. At  Haflield,  60uth  of  the  Malvern  range,  400  feet ;  Rose- 
mary Hill,  north  of  it,  340  fiset ;  Berrow  Hill,  further  north,  630 
feet;  Woodbury  Hill,  930  feet;  highest  point  of  AbberJey  Hills, 
940  feet.  This  rising  of  the  conglomerate  hills  to  greater  heights 
as  we  go  northward  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  older  etrata 
on  which  or  against  which  they  rest  are  Ibund  to  be  less  and  lees 
elevated  in  that  direction.  The  Permian  beils  never  pass  over  the 
summit  of  the  anticlinal  curvatures  in  the  Silurian  beds  of  the 
Ahberley  range. 

Above  the  HafEeld  or  Permian  conglomerates  we  have,  in  the 
Malvern  district,  red  sandstones  of  considerable  thickness,  and  on 
these  white  sandstones.  They  are  but  slightly  exposed,  however, 
in  contact  with  the  Malvern  rocks,  and  then  appear  in  a  very 
confused  state.  Much  more  complete  in  all  respects  is  the  seriec 
of  these  strata  about  Newent,  where  red  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate, 200  to  400  feet  thick,  divided  by  red  shales  and  capped 
by  white  sandstones,  are  very  extensively  seen.  The  pebbles  of 
the  conglomerate  arc  mostly  of  quartz.  Similar  observations  may 
be  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Abberlcy  Hills,  about  Martley. 
No  organic  remains  have  been  found  in  these  strata,  the  npper 
part  of  which  corresponds  apparently  to  the  sandstone  of  Orinshill, 
near  Shrewsbury,  which  yields  the  curious  fossil  reptile  named 
Bhynchosaurus. 

Then  follows,  in  the  Malvern  region,  the  thick  deposit  of  red 
marls,  400  to  500  feet,  which  indeed  have  in  their  lower  part  some 
white  and  red  sandstone  bauds,  thereby  obscuring  the  limit  of  two 
deposits,  which  are  strongly  enough  contrasted  on  the  whole.  Still 
higher  in  the  midst  of  the  marls  occur  some  other  thin  sandy  layen, 
and,  after  another  interval,  somewhat  thicker  and  more  varied  sand- 
atonea  and  shales  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  which  constitute-  the  BLeiipet 
•aodstone  and  contain  fossils,  about  twenty  feet  thick  at  the  most. 
These  arc  well  seen  about  Pendock  Rectory,  south-cast  of  Malvern, 
the  residence  of  an  active  explorer  of  these  beds.     Scmnins  of  fishes 
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and  leptfles^  with  a  few  shells  and  land  plants,  occur  in  these  strata, 
with  many  small  fragments  of  various  stones,  jasper,  quartz^  coaL 
It  is  in  some  sense  an  earlier  bone-bed — a  precursor  of  the  rhaetic 
deposits. 

And,  to  complete  the  deposit,  we  have  next  above  200  or  250 
toe/t  of  red  marls,  with  pale  grey  or  greenish  bands ;  these  latter 
more  abundant  toward  the  upper  part,  and  in  fiu^  constituting 
without  any  red  portion  the  uppermost  layer,  often  twelve  feet 
thick.  In  a  few  places  gypsum  shews  itself  among  these  red  marls, 
above  the  Keiiper,  but  not  abundantly;  and  conmion  salt  exists 
in  them  further  north — about  Droitwich — as  indicated  by  the  brine 
springs. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Poikilitic  series  on  the  east  of  the 
Malvern  range  consists  of — 

feet. 

Upper  red  and  pale  green  maris 250 

Keiiper  sandstone  and  shale 20 

Lower  red  marls 500 

Red  and  white  sandstones  and  conglomerate                    .     400 
Haffield  conglomerate 200 

all  the  thicknesses  being  taken  at  the  maximum. 

The  PoikiUtic  strata,  in  their  differences,  in  their  incb'nation, 
relative  position,  and  order  of  succession,  are  exactly  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  occur  in  a  sea  opened  to  new  sediments  which 
washed  the  exposed  and  wasting  cli&  of  the  ridge  of  Malvern  rock. 
If  we  could  now  restore  the  sea  to  the  height  of  600  feet  above 
its  actual  level,  and  let  its  currents  rake  the  Malvern  Hills,  for 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  there  would  be  formed  in  the  actual  Yale 
of  Severn  a  pleistocene  series  of  gravels,  sands,  and  mud,  in  the 
place  of  the  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  marls  which  we  have 
been  considering.  By  '  working  up'  again  the  red  deposits,  which 
would  form  the  bed  of  this  sea,  there  would  be  really  a  newer  red 
series,  of  pleistocene  age,  quite  comparable,  except  in  magnitude, 
to  the  great  mass  of  earlier  deposits. 

Just  such  an  operation  happened  at  the  beginning,  and  was 
eontinued  through  a  part  of  the  Poikilitic  period. 

A  great  disturbance  of  the  Malvern  district,  and  of  tracts  very 
much  extended  beyond  it,  preceded  this  class  of  deposits.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  whole  line  of  palaeozoic  rocks  from  the  country 
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near  Newent  to  Shrewsbury  was  displaced  and  disturbed;  the 
Malvern  chain  fronted  a  sea,  perhaps  a  new  sea,  of  waters  on  the 
east :  in  these  waters  the  red  and  white  sandstones  and  conglo- 
merates and  mai*ls  which  compose  the  Triassic  or  Poikilitic  system 
were  deposited.  All  was  sea  to  the  east;  a  large  tract  of  land 
existed  to  the  west.  The  cause  of  this  was  a  great  fault  on  the 
eastern  face  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  which  depressed  all  the  country 
to  the  east. 

Geologists  have  gradually  allowed  themselves  to  be  convinced 
of  the  great  truth,  that  the  exterior  parts  of  the  earth  have  every- 
where been  subjected  to  rising  and  falling ;  rising  in  one  district, 
sinking  in  another;  almost  every  tract  covered  by  the  sea  for  a 
long  period,  and  then  lifted  above  the  general  level  to  constitute 
land,  suffer  degradation  by  rain,  and  give  origin  to  rivers. 


Diagram  XXIII.  Sedimentary  shore  deposits. 

In  the  diagram  above  sketched,  H  may  represent  the  sea-level, 
above  which,  on  the  left,  the  land  may  be  rising,  as  marked  by 
the  upward  arrow,  and  on  the  right  the  sea  may  be  regarded  as 
sinking.  In  this  case  the  land  would  be  coming  under  conditions 
of  increasing  waste,  and  the  sea  of  acquiring  fresh  deposits  on  its 
bed.  These  deposits  would  consist,  usually,  of  pebbles,  sand,  and 
clay ;  and  these  three  sorts  of  materials  would  be  found  not  parallel, 
but  in  something  like  the  way  represented  in  the  diagram,  where 
J9  is  a  beach  of  pebbles  lying  in  much  inclined  though  irregular 
layers  against  the  shore;  a  a  bank  of  sands  drifted  further;  and 
e  the  clay  carried  quite  away  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  slowly 
settle  in  nearly  parallel  and  generally  almost  horizontal  sheets. 

In  a  general  point  of  view,  neither  the  depression  of  a  tract 
so  as  to  become  sea,  nor  the  elevation  of  a  tract  so  as  to  become 
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land,  was  sudden,  though  there  may  be  exceptional  cases.  These 
great  mechanical  effects  were  the  result  of  continued  pressures  on 
materiak  always  in  some  degree  flexible^  for  no  rocks  are  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  yielding  to  force.  These  pressures  were  for 
the  most  part  exerted  in  very  wide  areas  of  work,  during  periods 
of  long  duration.  In  the  course  of  these  periods,  and  in  some 
districts,  the  accumulated  strain  was  relieved,  and  the  flexures  of 
the  strata  were  changed  into  fractures.  We  term  these  interrup- 
tions of  continuity  '  faults,'  and  they  are  justly  r^;arded  as  me- 
chanical effects  produced  in  a  short  time,  or  even  suddenly,  as  by 
a  sharply  cut  fissure,  on  one  side  of  which  the  strata  were  elevated^ 
on  the  other  side  depressed. 


Diagram  XXI V.  Depoiiits  agaiiut  a  fiiult. 

In  the  above  diagram  the  plane  of  a  fault,  by  which  pressure 
was  relieved,  is  marked  by  y*,  and  displacement  is  conceived  to 
have  occurred  on  the  face  of  a  sea-cliff,  H  being  the  sea-level,  as 
before. 

The  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  clay  will  in  this  case  be 
nearly  as  in  the  former  example ;  except  that  against  a  high  cliff, 
with  deep  water,  the  rocky  fragments  will  have  more  of  a  brecciated 
character,  and  be  accumulated  to  a  greater  thickness.  Thus  may 
be  understood  the  thick  magnesian  conglomerates  and  breccias, 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  Ingleborough  fault ;  and  the  equally  thick 
Permian  accumulations  of  like  nature  and  nearly  equal  antiquity 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  Hills.  In  each 
case  the  fragments  are  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  derived  from  the  hills 
on  the  line  of  the  fault,  though  not  necessarily  from  the  imme- 
diately opposite  fronts  of  the  hills. 
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The  preceding  observations  apply  to  the  filling  np  of  a  submarine 
area^  or  sea-bed,  and  to  a  given  period  of  time.  If  we  conceive 
the  process  to  go  on,  so  that  at  last  the  whole  basin  may  be  filled, 
or  nearly  so,  and  filled  under  the  influence  of  storms  and  calms 
and  tidal  ebb  and  flow,  the  results  may  be  modified.  The  water 
forces  being  g^reater  at  intervals,  will  then  distribute  the  gravels 
and  sands  to  greater  distances  from  the  shore :  the  several  kinds 
of  matter  may  be  somewhat  mixed,  and  there  may  be  alternations 
of  them.  There  may  be  sandy  conglomerates,  and  argillaceous 
sands;  and  there  may  be  alternations  of  these,  especially  in  the 
upper  parts,  where,  by  reason  of  the  shallowing  of  the  water,  the 
force  of  the  waves  and  currents  becomes  sensible  on  the  sea-bed 
{siX  oS  from  the  land.  Thus  gravels  and  sands  are  accumulated 
in  patches,  and  form  banks,  and  clay  settles  in  the  least  disturbed 
and  relatively  deepest  parts  of  the  sea.  The  clay  beds  always  re- 
tain the  character  of  greater  continuity  and  more  uniform  thickness, 
and  greater  distance  from  shore. 

In  a  continuous  system  of  sedimentary  deposits  there  may  be 
zones  of  mineral  distinction  among  the  sediments  not  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  interspersed  patches  of  coarser  ingredients,  and  con- 
nected sheets  of  argillaceous  ingredients.  These  latter  are  often 
the  best  marks  of  contemporaneity. 

The  Poikilitic  series  appears  all  round  the  liassic  border  of  the 
Thames  basin,  but  never  enters  it.  An  interesting  development 
is  known  in  the  district  of  Coventry  and  Warwick,  where,  with 
some  difficulty  and  not  without  hesitation,  the  three  elements  of 
Permian,  Banter,  and  Keiiper  have  been  recognized,  the  two  first 
being  very  near  of  kin.  The  series  stands  thus,  much  as  at 
Malvern  : — 

Red  maris. 

Upper  (Keiiper)  sandstoDe  and  marls. 

Lower  red  marls. 

Lower  (Bunter)  sandstone. 

Permian  beds. 

This  series  is  fossiliferous ;  reptilian  remains  and  shells  being 
not  indeed  plentiful,  but  yet  found  at  several  places,  from  whence 
they  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie, 
and  other  geologists,  and  placed  in  the  Warwick  Museum. 
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To  the  Penman  period  are  referred  some  considerable  tracts  of 
red  sandstones  and  red  clays  and  shales^  which  lie  over  the  coal 
strata  of  Warwickshire,  as  about  Coventry,  at  Meriden  and  Arden. 
These  were  till  lately  dassed  with  the  new  red  strata,  and  regarded 
as  the  lower  part  of  that  system,  called  by  German  geologists  the 
'Banter  Sandstein/  They  are  conjectured  to  be  oooo  feet  thick. 
In  connexion  with  these,  some  partially  calcareous  beds  occur  at 
Ezhall,  and  yield  shells  of  the  genus  Strophalosia,  which  is  found 
in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Durham,  and  is  allied  to  the  well* 
known  Productae  of  the  mountain  limestone.  In  the  neighbourhood 
ci  Kenilworth  and  Coventry  portions  of  the  head,  jaw,  and  teeth 
of  a  labyrinthodont  reptile  (Dasyceps  Bucklandi)  have  been  found, 
with  <ycadiform  plants;  and  coniferous  wood  at  Allesley.  Lepi- 
dodoidron  and  catamites  are  quoted  from  Exhall.  At  Kenilworth, 
in  sandstone  conglomerate,  some  corals,  encrinite  stems,  and  shells 
of  Permian  type  occur  *. 

The  whole  catalogue  of  organic  remains  from  the  Warwickshire 
Permian  beds  stands  thus : — 

Plahts.  Ganlerpitefl  oblonga.     Meriden. 

„  triangolaris.    Meriden.  ^ 

Breea  enlaaaioTdes.  lAcyd,    Meriden. 

Coniferous  wood.     Allesley. 

Lepidodendron  dilatatom.     EzbaU. 

Stembergia.     Exhall. 

Calamites.     EzbaU. 

Unascertained.     Meriden. 
Corals.  ....  Kenilwortb. 

CRnroms.  (stems)        Kenilwortb. 

Bbachiofod.     (Stiopbalosia?).     EzhalL 
BzPTiLES.  Dasyceps  Bucklandi.     Kenilwortb,  Corentiy. 

On  this  catalogue  a  few  remarks  may  be  useful.  The  plants  here 
named,  Caulerpites  oblonga  and  C.  triangularis,  are  found  in  the 
reddish  building  sandstone  of  Meriden,  near  Coventry.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  substance  of  the  plant  is  removed,  and  its  natural 
affinity  can  only  be  determined,  or  conjectured,  by  examining  the 
form  of  the  impression  and  the  markings  of  the  surface.  Caul- 
erpites, supposed  to  be  a  genus  of  fossil  marine  plants,  has  left 
one  species  (C.  selagino'ides,  Sternberg)  in  the  marl  slate  of  Durham. 

Of  Breea  eulassioi'des  no  description  has  yet  been  published. 

^  Howell,  Memoirs  of  Greological  Surrey — Warwicksbire  Coalfield.  1859. 
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The  siliciGed  wood  foand  at  Allesley  belonged  to  large  trees 
(coniferse),  and  was  described  by  Dr.  Buckland^  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  Geological  Society,  in  1836. 

The  specimens  referred  to  Lepidodendron,  Sternbergia,  and 
Calamites,  found  in  sandstone  at  Exhall,  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
firming the  general  analogy  of  the  Permian  fossils  with  those  of 
the  carboniferous  system,  and  the  same  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  Strophalosia,  a  genus  allied  to  Producta,  found  at  Exhall, 
and  the  corals  and  crinoids,  as  far  as  they  have  been  determined, 
found  at  Kenilworth. 

The  remarkable  cranium  of  a  fossil  reptile,  formerly  described 
by  Dr.  Lloyd  as  Labyrinthodon  Bucklandi^  appears,  by  later 
examination  of  Professor  Huxley,  to  require  separation  from  the 
rather  unsettled  generic  group  to  which  it  was  referred.  He  has 
named  it  (from  the  roughness  of  the  surface)  Dasyceps  Bucklandi '. 
The  cranium,  between  the  extremities,  is  10  inches  long,  and 
9^  broad.  Diagram  XXV.  fig.  i,  taken  from  Professor  Huxley, 
shews  the  small  round  orbits  placed  far  back,  and  between  them 
the  parietal  foramen;  in  front  the  small  round  nostrils  are  seen 
widely  separated,  and  between  them  the  long  oval  &cial  fontanelle, 
bounded  by  the  pre-maxillary,  nasal,  and  anterior  frontal  bones. 
The  sutures  are  to  a  considerable  extent  traceable,  though  the  fossil 
is  not  in  a  favourable  state  for  minute  scrutiny.  The  quadrate 
bones  at  the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle  formed  by  the  cranium 
shew  how  broad  was  the  opening  of  the  jaws.  The  occipital  bone 
projected  retrally  in  two  remarkable  ridges^  which  were  supposed, 
at  first,  to  be  the  double  condyles  of  a  labyrinthodont.  The  real 
condyles  have  not,  it  appears,  been  discovered.  Teeth  slender, 
curved,  striated. 

The  country  about  Warwick  and  Leamington  and  Coventry  shews 
the  same  series  of  red  beds  as  that  near  Worcester,  not  excepting 
the  Keiiper.  In  addition,  the  sandstones  are  more  fully  exhibited, 
and  yield  more  numerous  and  more  characteristic  remains  of  large 
reptiles;  Labyrinthodon  and  Cladyodon,  among  others  frequent 
in  the  country  near  Warwick,  are  well  exhibited  in  the  museum 
of  that  town. 

*  Brittdi  AMod»tion  Beport  for  1849,  p.  56. 

'  Aotf^  WQfjiL     Memoin   of  Geological  Survey — Warwickshire.     1859.     "^^^ 
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With  this  groap  of  rocks  we  take  leave  of  the  peroxidated  sedi- 
ments. Aboye  the  gypseous  marls  there  are  in  our  district  no  more 
of  the  richly  red  sandstones  or  marls,  and  we  lose  the  peculiar 
reptiles  of  that  age ;  but,  in  return^  we  gain  a  new  series  of  life^ 
far  more  yaried  and  not  less  interesting,  brought  into  this  part 
of  the  ancient  sea  with  sediments  of  another  order^  deriyed  from 
some  other  region.  No  oonyulsion  here,  no  mark  of  any  the  least 
disturbance,  except  of  sea-leyel,  accompanies  the  great  change.  It 
is  not  a  very  limited  change,  for  it  affects  all  the  north  of  Europe ; 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  equally  bear  witness  to  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  physical  agencies  which  accompanied  the 
transition  from  the  Poikilitic  period  to  the  epoch  of  the  Lias. 

ORGANIC    REMAINS   IN   THE    NEW    RED    STRATA   OF   THE 

WARWICKSHIRE   DISTRICT. 


Plahts. 
Cahunites  ,        .         .         .        . 
Walchia  hjpnoideB.  Bromgn, 
Echinofltacbji  oblongiu.  Bnmgn. 

VoltQA 

Calyx  of  unknown  plant 
Fmit  of  unknown  plant 

Cbustacsa. 

Eatheria  minata.  Ooldf. 

FiBBMB. 

Dipteronotos  cjpbua.  AgoM. 
Pabeoniflcni  anpentes.  Agoi. 
Lopbodiifl,  palatal  tooth,  spine 
Spnemmohiii  hamatos.  0.  O.  8. 
Acrodnt  minimna.  A  gat. 
Skin  of  thark 


y* 


»» 
it 


Bromagroye. 


High  House,  Warwick. 
Hi^  House,  Warwick. 


Coton-EDd,  Cubbtngton. 
Coton-End,  Cubbington. 
Guy's  Cliff. 
Coton-End. 
Leamington. 
Coton-!&id,  Leamington. 


Shrewley. 
Shrewley. 
Shrawl^. 
Shrewley. 
Shrewley. 
Leicester. 


Shrewley. 


Gloucestershire. 

Shrewley. 

Shrewley. 

•  •    •  • 

Shrewley. 
Shrewley. 


Shrewley 


Labyrinthodon  pachygnathus.  Oven 

leptognathus.  Owen 

salamandroides.  Owen 

rentricosus.  Owen 
(Anisopsis)  scutulatus 
Cladyodon  Lloydii 
Rhynchoeaorus,  footprints  . 
Cheirotherinm,  footprints    . 
Hyperodi^>edon  Gordon]'.  Huxleg 

T^JJS^^^         1  have  been  determined  by  Professor  Huxley  in  the  Warwiek- 
Theeodontosaurus./       "^^  Trias. 

For  the  above  list  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie. 
The  specimens  are  mostly  in  the  Warwick  Masenm. 
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Several  of  these  fossila  occur  at  Fendock  and  other  localities 
where  the  pale  tinted  Keuper  sandstones  expand  near  the  Malvern 
Hills.     With  these  lies  FuUastra  arenicols. 

Of  the  plants  here  mentioned  as  foand  in  Keuper  sandstone 
little  is  to  be  remarked,  bat  they  are  interesting  as  being  among 
the  rarest  of  British  foaeils,  a  distinction  which  farther  research 
in  the  Midland  counties  is  likely  to  remove. 

Estheria  minuta,  which  accompanies  them,  occars  in  the  Rhietic 
beds  above. 

The  fishes  present  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  an  old  genus, 
FaliEOniscns,  with  the  ordinary  Cestraciont  teeth  of  the  new  red 
period. 

The  reptiles,  mostly  referred  to  Labyrinthodonts,  have  not  as 
yet  furnished  complete  means  of  determination,  so  that  the  species, 
OS  suggested  by  Owen,  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  d^ree  pro- 
visional. It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  original  Mastodontosaurus 
Jsgeri  is  to  be  counted  among  them  (the  specimens  are  supposed 
to  be  lost),  bat  it  is  represented  by  an  animal  quite  as  gigantic, 
the  bead  being  conjectured  to  be  two  feet  in  length. 


1$ 
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Diagram  XXV  I  Cnoinm  of  Daayoepe  BuekUndi  (Lloyd)  &om  the  Pemnui 
tandatone  of  Kenilworth  i   Tooth  of  Da^cepa  Buokl&ndi  3    Cnuiium  of 

Lkbyrinthodon  Jk^n,  from  the  Wirtemburg  foaail  The  apecies  la  euppoBcd  to  be 
one  of  thon  found  in  the  Bunter  aaodftone  ofGuy  e  Cliff  ne&r  Ww-wick  4  Ilium 
of  Lnbyrintbodon  paohygnsthiu  (Oum),  from  Cubbio^n,  in  Bunter  undstone. 
S.  Tooth  of  the  aune.  6.  Tooth  of  FnlnoBdurus  [itatjodoD  (SUtg),  from  Redland, 
near  Brutol. 

Cladyodon  Lloydii,  known  only  by  its  tooth,  which  is  com- 
pressed, seems  to  be  of  Dinosaurian  affinity. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  among  the  reptiles  is  Hypero- 
dapedon  Gordoni,  originally  determined  by  Professor  Huxley,  irom 
s  found  in  the  red  sandstones  near  Elgin. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Poikilitic  sera  we  may  indulge  in  a  brief 
retrospect  of  some  of  the  physical  conditions  which  the  saccessive 
deposits  reveal  to  us  in  tiie  sea  and  on  the  land.  Taking  the  most 
general  view  of  the  mineral  characters  of  the  rocks^  and  including 
for  this  purpose  the  uppermost  or  rhsetic  beds^  we  find^  in  respect 
of  the^tints  and  associated  phaenomena,  several  remarkable  stages 
and  repetitions.     First  in  regard  to  the  sea :— 

Blus  or  DABK. — ^Bbatic  beds,  rich  in  oi^ganic  remaini. 

Red. — New  red  and  PermiAn  fimnfttiona  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  little  of 

limestone,  and  Um  fossils.     [Elsewhere  magnesian  limestone  is  not  rare  in  the 

Permian,  aod  shelly  limestone  (mnschelkalk)  oocnis  in  the  new  red.] 
Gbst. — CSarboniierons  limsstone  formations,  ridi  in  yarions  ooeaoie  Hfe.    [Towards 

the  borders  of  the  sea  and  in  estuaries  sandstones,  diales,  ironstone,  and  ooaL] 
PuBFLS  and  Gut. — Devonian  formations  ;  purple  and  grej  sandstones  and  rhslw^ 

and  limestone ;  the  grej  strata  fossiliferous. 
Red. — Old  red  sandstone ;  great  mass  of  sandstones  and  conglomeratee,  with  small 

and  peculiar  bands  of  limestone,  containing  fishes ;  fossils  on  the  whole  not 

{Jentifnl. 
Gbbt. — Silurian  strata,  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale ;  neariy  in 

all  parts  richly  f oesiliferous. 
Gbxt  and  Pubplb. — Cambrian  strata,  containing  but  little  of  limestone,  but  much 

dark  and  grey  shale;  toward  the  lower  part  purple  beds;  the  series  yields 

in  particular  dark  and  grey  zones  abundance  of  trilobites. 

These  various  porple^  grey^  and  red  sediments  indi^ite  the  waste 
of  different  shores  and  surfaces  of  land.  The  sea  received  at  suc- 
cessive times  the  spoils  of  different  lands  by  currents  arriving  in 
different  directions.  There  was  first  a  pre-Cambrian  land^  which 
yielded  one  set  of  materials;  next  a  pre-Silurian  land^  whose 
mineral  constitution  was  not  the  same.  Then  Silurian  land  ap- 
peared^ followed  by  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  land. 

Twice  in  this  flow  of  time  came  the  red  deposits  which  may 
be  called  exceptional,  and  whose  origin  is  not  explored.  We  may 
indeed  suppose  the  sesquioxide  of  the  Poikilitic  series  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  red  haematites  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  [this 
haematite  is  often  of  Permian  age],  or^  as  has  been  sometimes 
conjectured^  from  the  old  red  rocks;  but  in  each  of  these  cases 
remains  the  question^  'Whence  came  originally  the  red  oxide?' 
Perhaps^  we  may  answer^  from  decomposed  minerals  of  volcanic 
or  metamorphic  origin ;  silicated  peroxides  altered  in  an  inmiensity 
of  time  by  the  slow  action  of  the  elements.     In  this  point  of  view 

H2 
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it  is  worth  calling  to  mind  that  enormous  physical  changes — great 
dispkicements  of  land  and  sea — ^preceded  in  each  case  the  deposition 
of  the  onlj  two  extensive  and  abundant  stratified  deposits  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  known  in  Europe.  One  later  case  occurs^  indeed^  at 
the  base  of  the  chalk  of  Yorkshire^  Lincolnshire,  and  Norfolk,  and 
for  that  a  similar  supposition  has  been  proposed. 

To  complete  the  retrospect^  we  have  onlj  to  call  attention  to 
the  well-established  fact  of  the  paucity  of  fossils  in  the  purely  red 
beds ;  their  comparative  rarity^  or  even  total  absence^  in  the  purple 
beds;  and  their  abundance  (even  contemporaneous  abundance)  in 
the  grey  beds.  Was  marine  life  very  rare  in  the  directions  from 
which  the  red  streams  flowed?  Was  the  fine  red  mud  hostile  to 
the  growth  of  mollusks  and  corals^  by  impeding  the  action  of  the 
respiratory  organs  ?  Or,  finally,  were  the  sediments  brought  down 
by  great  rivers  like  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  and  so  neces- 
sarily almost  devoid  of  oceanic  life?  We  may  adopt  such  a 
conjecture  as  the  last  with  no  great  hesitation,  and  it  agrees  in 
some  degree  with  the  ingenious  supposition  of  Mr.  Godwin  Austen, 
without  requiring,  as  he  does,  that  the  sediments  should  have  been 
deposited  in  a  lake  of  fresh  water. 


CHAPTEB    IX. 


THE    BH^TIG    PEBIOD. 


Pebhaps  no  part  of  the  series  of  English  strata  gives  clearer 
proo&  of  the  progress  of  critical  knowledge,  or  encourages  stronger 
expectations  of  additional  discoveries  by  continued  observation  in 
new  localities,  than  the  horizon  which  we  have  now  reached. 
Fonnerly  the  line  of  division  between  the  new  red  marls  and  the 
liassic  deposits  was  drawn  with  entire  confidence :  a  mere  glance 
at  the  unproductive  red  marls  and  sandstones  was  enough  to  send 
many  geologists  away  from  them  to  the  more  congenial  blue  clays 
and  limestones  full  of  fossils,  which  had  the  aspect  of  a  new  creation 
of  life.  The  first  geologist  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  so-called 
liassic  beds  contained  in  their  lowest  part  fossils  of  an  earlier  type — 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  triassic  as  far  as  the  fishes  and  reptiles 
were  concerned,  was  Sir  Philip  Egerton.  His  observations  applied 
specially  to  the  rich  bone-bed  of  Aust,  which  yields,  among  other 
well-determined  fishes,  Acrodus,  Ceratodus,  Gryrolepis,  Hybodus, 
Nemacanthus,  and  Saurichthys,  the  species  being  on  the  whole  of 
a  triassic  rather  than  liassic  type ;  and,  among  reptiles,  Plesiosaurus 
and  Ichthyosaurus. 

Important  as  these  observations  were,  they  would  hardly  have 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  a  new  term  for  a  new  group  of  strata 
intermediate  between  the  new  red  and  the  lias;  but  they  were 
strengthened  by  discoveries  in  the  Tyrolese  and  Swiss  Alps,  where 
deposits  were  found  at  Hallstadt,  St.  Cassian,  and  Kossen,  which 
yielded  abundance  of  fossils,  and  among  them  ammonites  of  pe- 
culiar character,  the  whole  appearing  to  represent  a  fauna  inter- 
mediate between  the  trias  and  the  lias,  as  previously  known.  Thus 
evidence  was  presented  on  a  large  scale  of  a  long  period,  previously 
only  conjectured,  with  a  great  series  of  ascertained  inhabitants  of 
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the  sea  previously  unknown.  To  the  upper  part  of  this  series,  the 
Kossen  group,  the  term  Rhaetic  or  Upper  Trias  is  now  commonly 
applied;  aud  it  is  generally  admitted  that  some  at  least  of  the 
lowest  English  and  Irish  beds  of  what  was  formerly  called  lias  must 
be  put  in  the  same  class. 

The  Rhsetic  strata  preserve  a  nearly  uniform  thickness  over 
considerable  spaces,  and  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  poikilitic 
series  below,  and  to  the  liassic  series  above.  In  regard  to  their 
many  thin  parallel  strata,  and  the  state  of  the  iron  oxide,  and  the 
abundance  of  iron  sulphide,  they  resemble  the  lias,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  brought  into  the  sea  of  the  period  by  currents  different 
from  those  which  supplied  the  red  sediments,  and  dependent  on 
distant  earth  movements.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
in  shallow  water,  liable  to  dryness,  and  possibly  to  the  occurrence 
of  brackish  if  not  fresh  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Estheria  bed, 
which  contains  plant  remains  of  a  group  resembling  fresh-water 
NaiadaoesB. 

Though  not  seen  in  the  drainage  of  the  Thames,  these  interesting 
strata — intermediate  in  position  between  the  poikilitic  and  the 
liassic  deposits— -occur  in  the  Vale  of  Severn,  and  in  the  country 
near  Stratford-on-Avon.  They  may  be  well  and  conveniently  ex- 
amined in  Gkrden  Cliff,  at  Westbury-on-Sevem.  Several  descrip- 
tions by  excellent  observers  have  been  published  of  this  admirable 
natural  section.  The  following,  prepared  after  repeated  examina- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  and  myself,  differs  little  from  those  given 
by  Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Etheridge  * : — 


Strata. 

ft. 

in. 

Fonib. 

LiAsaio 

Thin  limestone          .... 

o 

2 

Ostrea  liassica. 

Clay 

3 

O 

Thin  limeitone  (two  floors) 

O 

6 

Monotii,  Modiola. 

Insect  limestone  (Brodie) 

Myacites,  Insects. 

Rosno. 

Grey  shale  and  thin  skerry  lamins   . 

9 

o 

White  and  grey  limestone,        i 

lumpy  and  laminated             > 

o 

9 

Estheria:  Naiadites. 

Clay  and  thin  limestone  below . 

•  Memoirs  of  Pal.  Soc.,  1863,  pp.  69,  70. 
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Strmta.  ft.     in. 

Lumpy  grey  diJe    .         ...      5      o  f  p,^,,,^,,^  p,,^ 

Dark  smJe 4      o  L 

AreiiAceoiis  shelly  band    ...01  PllDMt^^  Caidiimi. 

Shale 23 

Bonegrit o      o|  PuUastnL 

Dark  shale 39  PuDastra^  Tooth. 

Dark  thinly'lamiiiated  shale     ..14  (No  fossik.) 

Dark  shale >      3  Pecton  Valoniensis. 

Pyritoas  Bone  grit   .  .01  Acnxlas,  Saurichthys,  &c. 

DariL  shale 15  Sanrichthys  and  other  6shes. 

B<me  grit,  ripple  marked  ...10  Booes  frequent. 

Dark  shale ^       3  Fucoids. 

Skerry  lamins,  h<me»        ...03  Pecten,  Pallastra,  Bones. 

Dark  shale 14 

Total  thickness  of  Bhastic  beds  34      6^ 


PoiKiunc. 

Grey  marls 180 

Bed  and  grey  marls  ....    30      o 

The  appearances  are  not  quite  the  same^  and  the  measures  are 
somewhat  unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  cliff. 

In  this  section  it  will  be  observed  that  the  uppermost  thin  layers 
of  limestone  are  left  to  the  liassic  series,  the  rhsetic  ending  with 
the  higher  Pullastra  shale.  This  is  not  the  classification  adopted 
by  the  G^logical  Survey,  which  includes  the  Monotis  bed  in  the 
rhaetic  group.  There  are  reasons  for  each  of  these  methods.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  group  is  to  be  treated  as  to  some 
extent  independent  both  of  trias  and  lias^  as  Mr.  C.  Moore's  re- 
markable discoveries^  in  Somersetshire  seem  to  require^  it  will  be 
often  useful  to  include  with  the  rhaetics  the  lowest  members  of 
true  lias.  But^  if  we  wish  to  mark  by  a  strong  line  the  distinction 
of  the  two  groups,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give,  as  Dr.  Wright 
does,  and  as  Mr.  Brodie  approves,  the  Monotis,  or  Insect  or  Guinea 
bed,  to  the  lias.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  lower  or  '  bone-bed^  series,  with 
Pullastra'  arenicola,  which  manifests  the  principal  affinity  with  the 
triassic  deposits. 

The  calcareous  band  at  the  base  of  the  Estheria  bed,  sometimes 
constituting  a  great  part  of  that  bed,  is  much  alike  in  some  respects 
to  the  so-called  landscape  stone  of  Gotham,  near  Bristol,  and  is 

^  On  Bhctic  Beds  and  FossOs.     Quar.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  voL  xvii.  p.  483. 
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probably  its  representatiYe.    That  stone  has  usually  been  regarded 
as  the  base  of  the  true  lias. 

The  section  of  contemporaneous  beds  at  Wainlode  Cliff,  near 
Tewkesbury,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Strickland  c,  and  Mr.  Brodie^ 
has  given  a  statement  of  the  insect  and  other  organic  remains 
found  there.  The  series  may  be  thus  epitomized,  drawing  the  line 
for  the  base  of  the  lias  as  before  stated : — 

Smta.  ft.      in.  FomUs. 

LiAsaio. 

Black  day 3      o  i 

Limestone,  hard,  blue,  with  Oatrea  and  >  Oyater  beds. 

Modiola  minima    .  .  o      4  J 

Shale,  yellow ;  traces  of  fucoids         *  ^     '®    1    i^r 

Limestone,  grey  and  bine,  with  insects  05/ 

RasTio. 

Marly  day 5      3 

Limestone,  hard,  yellow,  nodular,  with 

Estherise,   Cyprldes,  Unio,  plants,  ,     „   ,     .    .    , 

•  M  .        «  >    Esthena  bed. 

and  fish-scales       ....07 

Yellow  clay 9      o 

Black  shale 30 

Grey  stone,  with  ftiooidal  impressions  -i 

aboYe,  and  scales  and  teeth  of  fishes    o      i    j 
Black  slaty  day        ....16 
Pyritous  stone  containing  Pecten  and 

other  shells  .        .  .04 

Black  shale 80 

Bone  bed,  hard  pyritous  stone,  with  1 

bones,  scales,  and  teeth  of  fishes    •    ?  o      3        Bone  bed. 
Thin  sandstone,  with  Pullastra  .    J 

Black  shale a      o 

Total  thickness  of  rhstic  beds    30      o 

POIKILITIC. 

Green  and  red  marls  occur  below. 

One  other  section  may  be  given,  that  which  Messrs.  Graves  and 
Kershaw  obtained  by  sinking  through  the  strata  at  the  base  of 
their  lias  quarry  at  Wilmcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon  •. 

The  beds  here  counted  by  Dr.  Wright  as  of  the  Westbury  group, 
begin  with  the  Estheria  bed,  and  fit  the  classification  already  given ; 
a  small  addition  is  made  of  the  thin  clay  and  layer  above  it. 

>iL  Ftoe.  lii.  p.  586  ;  vr,  p.  16.  ^  Fossil  Insects,  p.  58. 

"Mfli^  has  recorded  the  result  of  this  interesting  experiment,  Geol.  Soc. 
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ft.      io. 


LiABno. 

HArd  dark  ■hide        .        .        .        .      i      o 
Shelly  Umestone       .        .        .        .      o      i 

Rocncs. 

Green  clunchy  shale  ..30 

Greenish  marl  (EstlieriA  bed)    .        -03      EsUieria  mmnte. 

Blackish  shale,  not  laminated   .        .13      6 

Greenish  Uaek  laminated  shale  I       o 

Closely  laminated  shale  ..06 


Shale  laminated  (Upper  Pnllastn  bed)    i      6  |  ^^^*«^  .^**^ 

"^  I  areniooU  Oar 


PoIlaBtn 
arenicola>  Oardinm. 
Hard  shale,  not  laminated  .96 

Dark  day  and  shale  .06 

Strong  laminated  day,  with  Septaria      i       3 
Clay  with  shells  (Pecten  bed)   ..18      Pecten  Yalooiensis. 
Blade,  hard,  laminated  day  .40 

Pyritic  stone  with  shells  (Lower  Pol- 

lastrabed) 01 

Blade  dnndiy  day  .  .08 

Soft  light  brown  day 

Total  thidmess  observed    99      5 

The  organic  renuuDs  of  these  rhaetie  beds,  the  lowest  of  the  liassic 
series,  as  understood  by  Smithy  Conybeare^  and  Bnckland^  are  not 
nmneroos  in  this  part  of  England.  It  is  likely,  howoTer,  that  the 
following  short  catalogue  will  be  increased  by  further  research. 
The  Insect  or  Monotis  bed  is  not  included,  for  reasons  already 
given,  and  the  fossils  of  Aust  are  omitted  : — 

Plavts. 

Naiads.  Some  paralkl-Yeined  endogenous  leaves  in  the  Estheria  bed  are  re- 
ferred to  this  gronp  of  (mostly  fresh-water)  plants  by  Brodie,  under  the  title 
of  N.  acuminata.    Wainlode  Cliffl 

AlgB.    Fucoidal  impressions  occur  in  the  bone-beds  and  shales. 

Cbustacba. 

Phyllopoda.     Estheria  minuta ;  a  small  biyalve,  formerly  referred  by  Bronn  to 

PoaidoDomya ;  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  usually  in  one  bed,  at 

Harbmy,  Garden  Cliff,  and  other  localities. 
Lophyropoda.     Cyprist  is  mentioned  by  Strickland  in  the  Estheria  bed.    Hie 

genus  is  uncertain.     Wainlode  Cli£^  west  of  Gloucester,  &c 
Macrura.     Brodie  mentions  the  occurrence  of  daws  and  other  portions  of  what 

is  thought  to  be  a  species  of  CoUia,  a  decapod  Crustacean. 

M0LLU8CA. 

Monomyaria.     Avicula  contorta.  Portlodc. 
„  Pecten  Yaloniensis.  D^franec 
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Dimyaria.  Area,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wright, 

„  Cardium  rhseticum.  Merian. 

„  Cardium  doacinnm.  Quenat. 

„  PuUastra  arenicola.  Strickland. 

„  Pleurophorus  elongatus.  Moore. 

„  Unio.  Brodie. 

Fishes.    The  names  from  Agassiz. 
AoroduB  minimus.     Garden  Cliff. 
Ceratodus  altos.     Grarden  Cliff. 
Nemacanthus  filifer.     Grarden  Cliffl 

„  monilifer.     Garden  Cliff  and  Combe  Hill. 

Hybodus  minor.     Garden  Cliff  and  Combe  HUl. 
Gyrolepis  Alberti     Grarden  Cliff  and  Combe  Hill. 

„       tenuistriatuB.     Grarden  Cliff  and  Combe  HilL 
Saurichthys  apicalis.    Grarden  Cliff  and  Combe  HilL 

Reptiles. 
Ichthyosaurus. 
Plesiosaurus.     Grarden  Cliff  and  Wainlode. 

A  larger  series  of  fishes  and  reptiles  occurs  at  Aust  Passage,  on 
the  Severn^  near  Bristol^  where^  in  particular,  the  teeth  of  Ceratodus 
were  plentifully  found  by  Mr.  Higgins.  The  reptilian  remains  are 
veiy  much  scattered  and  often  in  fragments^  much  as  these  and 
other  fossils  often  occur  about  the  junction-line  of  deposits^  where 
a  remarkable  change  of  life  occurs ;  for  example,  the  bone-bed  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  another  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

On  considering  this  list  with  attention  we  shall  perceive  no 
Cephalopoda  no  Gtesteropod,  no  Brachiopod^  no  Echinoderm,  no 
Coral.  The  shells^  though  few  as  to  species^  are  found  profusely 
in  certain  narrow  zones ;  they  are  marine^  probably  belong  to  shallow 
water,  subject  to  occasional  disturbance  during  periods  of  lengthened 
tranquillity.  The  disturbances  are  marked  by  sandy  deposits  and 
detached  remains  of  vertebrata  during  longer  periods :  at  intervals 
shoals  of  small  conchiferous  moUusks  existed.  In  the  upper  layers 
of  Monotis  decussata  and  Myacites  musculoides  the  whole  period  of 
life  of  a  moUusk  is  represented ;  embryonic,  young,  and  full-grown 
specimens  occurring  on  a  plane  surface ;  while  the  shells  of  PuUastra 
arenicola  are  of  nearly  uniform  age.  Pyrites  is  gathered  abundantly 
about  the  bones,  and  is  scattered  in  some  of  the  shales. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  fauna  is  both  liassic  and  Keiiperian ; 
the  leptilia  are  more  liassic,  the  fishes  are  more  Keiiperian.     Some 

'be  (dder  life  remains,  some  of  the  newer  life  has  come  into  view. 
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To  trace  the  progress  of  this  newer  life  through  the  troe  lias  and 
oolites  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  Palaeontology. 
It  is  deserving  of  remark  that  tiie  shells  are  generally  small^  almost 
dwarfish.  But  for  the  difference  of  size^  we  should  find  it  not  easy 
to  separate  the  Myacites  and  Modiobe,  and  even  the  AvicnlaB  (called 
Monotis)^  from  species  which  occur  in  the  lias  beds  considerably 
above  these  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  rhsetics. 


REFERENCE   TO    PLATE  VH,    CONTAINING    FOSSILS    OF   THE 
RHiSnC    AND    LOWER    LIAS   STRATA. 


Lr  THX  BovB 

1.  Canliiim  doacinom.  Qaemtt.    West-  I 

bmy. 
a.  Cardinm  rfasticiuiL  Merian.    (Card. 

Philippiannm  Q^emgt.) 
3.  Avicola  oontorta.  PorUoek.      (Ger- 

TOHm  striocnrva.  Qutrnt^ 

4. nde  Tiew. 

5.  Difldna  TownseodL    Uphill. 

^9   7>  ^9  9>  lo-  Spedmens  usoally  re- 


BxD  Series. 

» 

ferred    to    Pnllastra    arenioola    of 
Strickland. 
II,  I  a.  Interior,  tbewing  the  hing^   of 
opposite  valves. 

13.  PleurophoniB  elongatna.  Moort. 

14.  Pecten  Yaloniensis. 

15.  Scale  of  Gyrolepis  tenniftriatus.  Ag. 

16.  Tooth  of  Sanriohthys  aincaUs.  Ag. 

17.  Tooth  of  Hybodos  plicatilis.  Ag. 


Fbom  the  Estheeia  Bed. 


18.  Esthoria  minuta. 

19.  Magnified  view  of  the  soi&oe. 

ao.  Parts  of  an  ombellAte  plant.  Buck. 
II.  Eqaisetom  BrodisL  Buck, 
a  a.  Naiadita  lanoeolata.  Bnd. 
11.  Naiadita  obtusa.  Bmdc. 


34.  Naiadita  petiolata.  Buck. 

a5.  Leaf  of  a  plant  compared  to  one  of 
the  Ericaceae.  Buck. 

a6.  Caprestfiis  f  latifolia.  Buck.  Prob- 
ably a  Thuytes  or  Brachyphyllum. 

a;.  Hippnrites !  Buck, 


Fbom  the  Lowest  Lias  Beds. 


a8*  libellnla  HopeL    Brodie.     Strens- 

ham. 
99.  GryDos  Bncklandi.  BrodU.  Grafton. 

30.  OrthophlebU  communis.    Wetiwood, 

Wainlode. 

31.  Chaoliodes q>.    Bidford. 

32.  Elytra  of  Dyticns  ?  Brodie,     Wain- 

lode. 

34.  Bnprestis.  Brodie,    Wainlode. 

33.  Wing  of  neoropterous  insect.   Wain- 

lode. 

35.  Elytra  of  Beroeas.     Westbury. 


36.  Myadtesmnsculoides  (dwarfed),  (reol, 

Surv.    Westbury. 

37.  Modiola  minima.  GMf,    Westbury. 

38.  Do.  do.  do. 

39  to   45.  Ayicola  decussata  (Monotis, 
Gold/.)    Right  and  left  valves. 

46.  Young  Ostrea  liassica.     Westbury. 

47.  Ostrea  liassica,  young.      Westbury. 

48.  Tooth  ofCidarisEdwardsiL     Wright, 

Westbury. 

49.  Spine  of  Cidaris  Edwardsii.     Wright, 

Westbury. 


*  The  figures  of  insects  38-34  '^'^  ^™  ^^®  valuable  volume  on  Fossil  Insects  by 
the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie.  F.G.S. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

THE     LIASSJC     PEBIODS. 

The  composition  of  this  large  succession  of  clays^  limestones^ 
sands,  sandstones,  ironstones,  and  jet-bands  is  much  alike  through- 
out England,  though  all  parts  of  it  are  liable  to  much  variation 
in  thickness.  As  already  observed,  the  lowest  part  of  the  lias,  as 
it  was  understood  bj  Smith,  Conybeare,  and  Lonsdale,  has  now 
been  r^;arded  as  distinct  enough  to  bear  the  separate  name  of 
RhsBtic.  We  shall  however  find  it  useful,  and  indeed  unavoidable, 
to  keep  it  in  memory  while  treating  of  the  lias,  because  the  physical 
history  of  the  earlier  deposit  is  inseparably  united  with  that  of 
the  later.  Another  deviation  from  the  old  classification  of  Smith 
has  been  made.  The  sand  which  hung  over  his  own  house  near 
Bath,  and  into  which  he  drove  curious  tunnels  for  dairy  and  other 
uses,  giving  it  the  name  of  '  Sand  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,'  has  been 
pretty  generally  transferred  to  the  liassic  dominion.  We  may  re- 
present these  changes  in  a  diagram  : — 


INFERIOR  OOLITE. 


Smith. 
Sand  of  the  inferior  oolite. 


Upper  lias  day. 
Marlstone. 
Lower  lias  clay. 
Blue  lias  limestone 
Wbite  Uas. 
Black  marls,  &c. 


■} 


Gbolooical  Survey. 

Sand  of  the  upper  lias. 
Upper  lias  clay. 
Middle  lias. 

Lower  lias,    divided    into    several 
stages. 

Rhsetic  beds. 


RED    I    MARLS,  &o. 


Including  the  grouj)  of  Westbury  shales,  as  constituting  a  lower 
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transition  zone^  and  the  Midford  ^  sands^  an  upper  transition  zone, 
the  series  contains  five  great  groups : — 


Trftnntion  Zone.     Midford  aandi — arenaoeoofl,  with  lub-caloareotiB  oodoles. 

Upper  liaa — Clay  or  shale,  with  nodules  of  ironstone  and  lime. 

stone. 

True  lias.  \  ^^^®  ^^ — Fermginous  rock.  Partly  calcareous,  partly  arena- 

ceous. 
Lower  Has — Clays  or  shales  and  limestones  in  many  alterna- 
tions. 

Transition  Zone.    Westbury  or  rhstic  shales  and  bone-beds. 


Each  of  the  divisions  is  characterized  by  peculiar  races  of  am- 
monites and  belemnites^  except  the  lower^  which  appears  to  have 
neither.  In  the  others  are  several  stages  or  zones  of  ammonites 
and  belemnites^  as  well  as  of  fishes  and  reptiles. 

We  may  now  complete  the  upper  part  of  the  fine  section  at 
Wilmoote^  near  Stratford-on-Avon^  which  in  some  respects  is  the 
most  important  of  all^  since  it  gives  in  a  compact  form  the  series 
of  liassic  beds  above  the  Westbury  shales^  which  for  convenience 
are  added  below  : — 

ft.    in. 
SiRIIS  OF  LOWSB  LUB  BiDB. 

Yellowish  day 26 

UmesUme,  light-coloured.    *  Top  blocks'     o      9      Dapediusf 

Dark  laminated  shales  ...18      Ammonites  planorbis. 

limestone,  light-coloured.  '  Bottom  blocks '  o      8 

Dark  shales 16      Am.  planorbis. 

Limestone,  grey.     '  Fine  course'  .        .04 

Dark,  finely-laminated  shale  ...10      Am.  planorbis. 

Limestone,  grey.    *  Mawms'  .04 

Dark  laminated  sh^le     ....10 

Limestone,  grey.     '  Top  whites'  .04 

Dark  shales 10 

Limestone,  grey.     'Bottom  whites'  o      4 

Darkshale 08 

Limestone  grey.    'Liyery  beds'  .03 

Darkshale 09 

Limestone,  grey.     *  Ribs'      ...05 

Dark  shale 07 

Limestone,  grey.    'Hoggs'   ...03 

Dark  shale 4      ^ 

*  lliis  title  is  suggested  for  these  unnamed  sands,  lliey  ware  first  discoTcred  and 
studied  by  Smith,  in  the  picturesque  cliff  which  overhung  his  house  at  Tucking  Mill, 
near  Midford. 


no 
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Limestone,  shelly.     'Grizzle  bed' 
Dark,  hard,  stony  day.     '  Ruskins* 
Limestone,  dark  blue,  and  olay 
Dark  laminated  clay      .         .         .        . 
Limestone,  dark  grey    .        .        .        . 
Limestone,  hard  crystalline  (three  beds) 


ft.   io. 
o      3 


o 
o 
I 

o 
I 


Plesiosaunis  roegacephalus. 


7 
9 

^   1  Ostrea  liassica,  Modiola  mi- 
^  J  nima,  Gardium. 


Hard  dark  shale 

Limestone,  shelly.    *  The  Guinea  bed'   . 
Green  clunchy  shale       .         .         .        . 

Westbubt  Shales. 

Greenish  marl.    Estheria  bed 
Blackish  shale,  not  laminated 
Greenish,  black,  closely-laminated,  mi- 
caceous shale 

Closely-laminated  shale 

Shale,  laminated.    Upper  Pullastra  bed 

Hard,  dose  shale,  not  laminated    . 
Dark  olay  and  shale       .... 
Strong  laminated  day,  with  septaria 
Clay  with  shells.    'Peetenbed'     . 
Black,  hard,  laminated  olay  . 
Fyritic  stone  with  shells.    '  Lower  Pul- 
lastra bed'         

Black  dunchy  day        .... 
Light,  soft,  brown  olay 


I      o 
o       I 

3      o 


o 

13 

I 
O 


2 
O 
I 
I 

4 

o 
o 


3 

6 

o 
6 


Estheria  minuta. 


^    TAyicula  contorta,  Pullastra 

l        arenioola,  Cardium. 
6 
6 


3 
8 


I 
8 


Peoten  Yaloniensis. 


The  lias  beds^  here  seen  to  the  extent  of  above  twenty-one  feet,  are 
only  the  lowest  beds  of  the  series — alternations  of  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  sediments  laid  with  wonderful  regularity  in  thin  gently- 
sloping  strata.  The  limestone  is  valuable  for  many  purposes.  It 
has  the  quality^  very  common  in  lias  limestone,  of  yielding  lime 
which  sets  rapidly  and  very  firmly  in  water — a  quality  due  to  the 
admixture  of  earthy  and  ferruginous  matter  with  the  pure  car- 
bonate. Its  broad  laminsB  make  admirable  paving  stones  (if  well 
selected^  very  durable)^  and  handsome  floors  are  constructed  of  its 
squared  blue  and  white  beds.  For  these  reasons  the  stone  is  quarried 
at  several  places  near  Shipton,  Stratford,  Southam,  and  other  places 
on  the  line  to  Barrow-on-Soar. 

At  Binton,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  Mr.  Robert  Tomes  made  a 
section  through  almost  exactly  the  same  series  of  beds  as  those  at 
Wilmoote;  and  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  make  a  comparison 
of  these  two  localities,  as  some  of  the  local  names  of  the  beds  are 
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found  in  each.      Insects  and  other  fossils  are   more  frequent  at 
Binton  *>. 


I.  Light-coloured  limestone 
1.  LighV^oloored  claj  . 

3.  Argillaceoufl  limestone 

4.  Light-^x>loared  cIaj  . 

5.  AigillaceoiiB  limestone 


6.  CUy 

7.  Grrejrish  limestone 


ft. 

in. 

0 

6 

2 

6 

0 

3 

7 

0 

0 

3i 

I 

I 

0 

6 

8.  Clsj o 

9.  Greyish  limestone,  thin  and  irre- 

gular when  covered  by  the  pre- 
ceding  .  o      a  to  o 

0.  CUy o 

1.  Greyish  limestone,  A  constant  bed  o 

a.  Clay o 

3.  limestone        .        .         .        .  o 


4.  CUy 

5.  Limestone 

6.  CUy 

7.  Limestooe 


8.  Strongs  haid  cUy     .        .        .  o 

9.  AigiUaoeona  limestone,  imperfiwt 

stone o 

ao.  T  laminated  day         .         .        .  i 

31.  Fragmentaiy,  shelly  limestone  o 


23.  Stony  shale 

33.  Hard  limestone 

34.  Hard  cUy 

35.  Limestone 


I 
o 


•Top  rock*  or  'whites.' 

'  Top  Hveries.'    Ichthyoeanms  on  the 
upper  surUce ;  Insects. 

'Top  liveries'  (lower).   Insects  ;  Am- 
monites Johnstoni. 

'Extra  rock.'     *  Thick  paving  bed.' 
No  fossils. 


34 


3 

34 
5i 
3 


o    10^ 
o      3^ 


.      o      8 
o      3  to  o      6 


3i 

3 
6 

I* 


3 
3i 


36.  CUy.    Thin  plates   of  stone  lie 

inthiscUy   .  .       o     11 

37.  Limestone,  sometimes  underlaid 

bycUy  .       o      o^ 


'Quarters.' 

'  Bibs.'     Insects. 

'Paving-stone.'    A  few  Insects,  and 
Pholidophorus  StrickUndi. 

'Bottom  rock.'  More  insects  here  than 
in  all  the  other  beds  collectively. 

'  Hoggs.'     Tetragonolepis  anguHfer. 
(In  Warwick  Museum.) 


'  Buskin.'     No  fossiU. 

'  Grizzle  bed.'  Saurian  bones ;  fishes, 
teeth  and  soales ;  Ammonites  plan- 
orbis;  lima  punctata;  Cardinm; 
Ostrea  liassica;  spines  of  Cidaris 
and  other  Echinids  abundant. 

'  Blue  stone'  or  'Blocks.'  Myacites 
and  Elytra  of  Coleoptera. 

'  Gravestone  rock.'  Ichthyosaurus, 
and  Otopteris  acuminata. 


^  The  section  was  published  by  Dr.  Wright  in  PaL  Soc.  Memoin,  1863. 
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28.  Limestone,  inconstant 
39.  Clay 

30.  Hard  grey  limestone 

31.  COay 

3a.  Limestone 


33.  Clay 

34.  Limestone 

35.  CUy 

36.  Hard  limestone 


ft.     in. 
o      6 


o 
o 
o 

o 

o 
o 


6 
a  ^ 

5 
3 


'  Gmnmerals.'    Ostrea  liassica. 

^'Firestone  beds.*  Saurian  remains; 
Cardium ;  Modiola  minima  ;  My- 
acites  ;  Ostrea  liassica.  In  this 
group  of  beds  only  one  Amm.  plan- 
orbis  has  been  found. 


I  to  o     10 


Total  thickness        13     10^ 


< Guinea  bed.'  Saurian  bones;  Avi- 
cula  longicostata ;  Monotis  decus- 
sata ;  Lima  punctata ;  Myacites ; 
Ostrea  liassica;  Hemipedina  To- 
mesii,  firequent ;  Coral. 


Below  are  the  rh»tic  beds,   containing  Avicula  oontorta,   ao  feet  3  inches  in 
thickness. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  section  the  classification  of  the 
'Guinea  bed'  (=  'Mtootis  bed'  at  Westbury,  =  'Insect  bed'  at 
Wainlode)  with  the  lias  seems  to  be  well  supported  by  the  character 
of  the  fossils,  here  unusually  numerous,  in  this  bed.  Avicula  longi- 
costa,  Stutch  (=  A.  cygnipes  auctorum),  Lima  punctata,  Hemi- 
pedina Tomesii,  are  quite  of  liassic  affinity.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  insects  in  the  limestones  which  lie  a  few  feet  above  the  '  Guinea 
bed/  with  Ostrea  liassica,  Ammonites  planorbis,  and  Saurians, 
makes  this  section  valuable  for  correlating  other  less  clearly  deter- 
mined localities. 

No  other  part  of  the  lower  lias  in  the  midland  counties  is  much 
explored,  except  for  brick-making,  and  in  the  few  cases  of  railway 
cuttings  and  tunnels.  In  these  situations  there  is  seldom  found 
any  considerable  series  of  limestone  beds,  or  even  of  layers  of 
nodules ;  in  this  respect  ofiering  a  great  contrast  with  the  sections 
of  Dorsetshire,  where  above  the  thin  broad  limestone  floors  like 
those  of  Binton  and  Wilmcote  are  solid  and  thick  beds  with 
Ammonites  Bucklandi,  Lima  gigantea,  Gryphssa  incurva,  and  other 
fossils  never  seen  in  the  quarries  near  Stratford.  Yet  beds  of  shale 
representing  these  limestones  occur  in  the  hills  above  these  quarries, 
and  contain  the  fossils  mentioned,  or  some  of  them. 
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LOWER  LIAS. 

For  a  general  view^  in  the  midland  districts^  it  is  often  found 
uflefbl  to  adopt  a  binary  division  of  this  thick  series^  founded  on  the 
prevalence  of  shale  in  the  upper^  and  of  limestone  beds  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  series.  The  lower  portion  was  again  divided  by  Smith 
into  blue  lias  above^  and  white  lias  beneath ;  the  latter  containing 
few  fossils;  the  distinction  being  founded  on  observations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath.  His  white  lias  was  typified  about  Badstock ;  his 
blue  lias  about  Keynsham. 

A  capital  railway  section  at  Saltford,  careftdly  measured  by  Mr. 
W.  Sanders^  affords  probably  the  best  view  of  the  blue  and  white 
lias  in  connexion  with  the  Westbury  beds  which  is  known  in  the 
region  of  Bath  and  Bristol. 

In  the  Saltford  section  about  i  lo  feet  of  alternating  limestones 
and  shales  occur^  all  belonging  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lias;  the 
lowest  part  of  all  corresponding,  but  not  very  accurately,  to  the 
Westbury  beds. 

They  may  be  thus  summarized : — 


ft. 
10 


£  BedB  of  limestone  and  shjde  containing  Belemnites  acatns 

e.  BedB  of  liinettone  and  shale  containing  Ammonites  Bncklandi 

d.  Beds  of  limertone  and  shale  containing  Grypluea  incurva  .so 

c.  Beda  of  thin  flaggy  limestone  and  shale  containing  few  fossils  *  -1 

b.  The  lower  portion,  regarded  as  white  lias,  rests  on  a  peculiar  nodular  bed  wo 

called  Gotham  marble J 

a.  Series  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Westbury  shales,  but  much  more 

calcareous 25 


Pleurotomaria  similis  occurs  in  e. 
Lima  g^igantea  occurs  in  c,  d,  e. 
Pholadomya  glabra  occurs  in  c,  d,  e. 
Spirifera  Walootti  occurs  in  e. 


Ammonites  Conybeari  occurs  in  d,  e,  f. 
Rhynchonella  variabilis  occurs  in  d,  e, 

f. 
Ichthyosaurus  occurs  in  d,  e. 


The  fine  fossU  formerly  known  as  Plagiostoma  (now  Lima)  gi- 
gantea  occurs  more  or  less  frequently  in  all  the  beds  of  this  section 
which  contain  ammonites.  The  whole  group  of  strata  has  been  for 
this  reason  not  inconveniently  called  the  '  Lima*  beds. 


*  At  Lyme  Regis  this  part  of  the  section  yields  two  zones,  one  marked  by  A.  an- 
gulatus,  the  other,  still  lower,  marked  by  A.  planorbis.  The  lowest  beds  contain  no 
ammonites  or  belemnites. 
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The  non-ammonitiferous  beds  below  these,  but  above  the  West- 
bury  shales^  contain  in  greater  abundance  than  elsewhere  Ostrea 
liassica^  and  have  been  called  the  Ostrea  beds. 

Following  the  same  idea,  we  may  call  the  lowest  (Westbury) 
group  the  Avicula  g^up,  fix)m  the  firequency  in  it  of  A.  contorta, 
a  shell  which  is  still  more  frequent  in  foreign  triassic  beds. 

Following  out  the  method  of  marking  successive  deposits  by 
zones  of  sucoeaBiYe  life,  and  keeping  to  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
groups  (ammonites),  we  find  in  the  south  of  England,  and  partially 
in  the  midland  district,  near  Oxford,  the  following  stages  (of  lower 
lias)  above  those  noted  at  Saltford  : — 

k.  Shiiles  usually  dark,  with  Ammonites  raricostatus. 

i.  Shales  usually  dark,  with  Ammonites  oxjnotus. 

h.  Shales  and  included  bands  of  grey  limestone,  with  Ammonites  obtusus. 

g.  Shales  and  limestones,  with  Ammonites  Tumeri. 


lima  gigantea  occurs  in  g. 
Giyphs^a  obliqua  g  to  k. 
Cardinia  ovalis  in  g. 
Pentaorinus  tuberculatus  in  g. 
Pleurotomaria  anglica  in  h. 
Cardinia  Listen  in  k. 


Hippopodium  ponderosum  in  k. 
Unicardium  cardioidee  in  k. 
Khynchonella  variabilis  in  k. 
(k  is  called  the  Hippopodium  bed  by 
Buckman.) 


In  these  beds  Cardinia  Listen  and  other  species  of  the  genus 
occur  pretty  frequently,  though  not  uniformly ;  and  following  the 
plan  of  grouping  by  conchifera,  we  may  apply  to  them  all  the  title 
of  Cardinia  heAs,  marking  the  zones  by  the  most  characteristic 
ammonites.  These  beds  are  best  seen  in  detail  near  Cheltenham ; 
but  they  are  completely  traced  in  mass  across  Warwickshire  and 
Northamptonshire,  between  the  lima  beds  and  the  next  great  group 
now  to  be  noticed^  viz.  the  marlstone  or  middle  lias  group. 


MARLSTONE  GROUP. 

The  middle  lias  in  the  midland  counties  agrees  better  with  the 
character  of  that  deposit  as  it  occurs  in  Yorkshire,  than  with  the 
less  rocky  and  more  argillaceous  series  of  Dorsetshire.  In  Gloucester- 
shire the  upper  part  is  a  solid  ferruginous  stone,  partly  calcareous ; 
the  lower  part  a  series  of  brown,  yellow,  or  grey  sands.  These  are 
variable,  and  often  thin.  There  is,  in  fact,  little  else  in  Warwick- 
shirCj  Oxfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire  but  the  usually  ferru- 
ginous rock,  called  *  marlstone'  by  William  Smith.     This  rock  can 
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be  followed  step  bj  step  in  a  belt  of  picturesque  buttresses  on  the 
western  front  of  the  high  oolitic  region,  from  the  vicinity  of  Bath, 
by  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham,  to  Broadway 
HilL  Turning  round  to  the  east  and  south,  it  descends  the  Yale 
of  the  Evenlode,  and  afterwards  holds  a  picturesque  course  by 
Long-Compton  to  the  crest  of  Edgehill  and  the  plain  of  Banbury. 
Here  it  returns  down  the  vaUey  of  the  Cherwell,  and  was  observed 
distinctly  about  Rowsham  and  Steeple-Aston  by  W.  Smith  in 
1805^.  After  this,  through  a  more  undulated  country,  it  passes 
by  Daventry  towards  Belvoir  and  Grantham,  beyond  our  limits. 

It  is  a  mass  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  feet  thick,  formed  in  some- 
what irregular,  often  thin  beds,  which  are  traversed  by  joints  as 
in  the  oolites.  All  the  associated  beds  counted,  the  total  thickness 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham  is  stated  to  be  115  feet.  Carbonate 
of  iron  is  diffiised  through  the  whole,  giving  it  a  brown  aspect 
where  air  and  water  have  had  access ;  but  the  stone  is  often  blue 
in  the  central  parts.  Some  beds  are  richly  charg^  with  rhyn- 
chonellsB,  terebratulas,  belemnites,  and  ammonites;  but  in  con- 
siderable tracts  of  country  the  fossils  are  not  plentiftil.  It  has  been 
opened  for  ironstone  at  Fawler  in  the  Vale  of  Evenlode,  and  ex- 
periments for  the  same  purpose  were  tried  at  Worton  and  Steeple- 
Aston.  It  often  contains  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  vicinity  of  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  of  Chipping-Campdeir 
and  Moreton,  of  Banbury  and  Edgehill,  are  good  stations  for 
examining  the  marlstone.  Nearer  Oxford  we  have  good  exposures 
at  Rowsham  and  Steeple-Aston,  where  the  strata  above  the  rock 
are  very  well  traceable  upward  to  the  white  oolite  of  Hopcroft^s 
Holt.  Ammonites  spinatus  (A.  Hawskerensis  of  Yorkshire)  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  characteristic  fossils  of  this  zone,  for  in  this 
district  it  must  count  as  one,  though  in  Yorkshire  and  Dorsetshire 
it  may  be  divided  into  several. 

The  section  from  Rowsham  to  Hopcroft's  Holt,  as  well  as  it  can 
now  be  seen,  appears  as  under  : — 

Uppermost  stnta  ooosisting  of  white  calcareous  rock,  partiaUj  oolitic,  with  bivalve 
ghellfl.    The  great  oolite  40  feet. 
Marly  claj,  5  feet. 
Sands  and  sandstone,  partly  fermginous,  with  Astarte  minima,  13  feet. 

«  Memoirs  of  W.  Smith,  p.  61. 
I  2 
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Upper  liiu  clay,  with  AiDinoiiiteB  bifranB,  A.  beteropbyllua,  A.  conunnnis,  and 
BelemnittH  elongtktus.  35  feet, 

MarlitoDe,  aoliil  anit  ferru^nouH,  with  Cardiimi  trancktam,  RhyncboneUn  tetcaedr», 
&c.,  7a  feet. 

Lower  Uu  ol»y. 

Thua  the  relation  of  the  oolitic  and  liassic  beds — from  the  great 
oolite  to  the  lower  lias — appears  in  one  hill  face  of  less  than  150 
feet.  At  Cheltenham  the  inferior  oolite  alone  exceeds  this  thiek- 
neee,  but  near  Oxford  that  rock  seems  to  be  untraceable. 

It  is  iu  the  marlstonc,  and  in  strata  almost  immediately  above 
it,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  liassic  iron  ore  is  found.  Through 
a  great  part  of  the  deposit  iron  prevails,  united  with  sulphur,  or 
with  carbonic  acid.  Layers  of  nodules,  often  having  the  fissured 
structure  of  septaria,  occur  in  most  parts  of  the  lias  clay,  some 
of  which  are  calcareo-argillaceous,  others  calcareo-ferruginous.  In 
a  general  sense  the  prevalence  of  iron- carbonate  augments  as  we 
go  northward ;  it  is  not  remarkable  at  Lyme  Regis,  and  only 
becomes  prominent  in  the  Oxfordshire  district,  where  also  the 
higher  ferruginous  bed  at  the  base  of  the  inferior  oolite  is  found 
worth  attention  for  the  iron-fumaee.  The  further  north  we  go,  the 
more  does  the  ferruginous  quality  of  certain  layers  above  the  marl- 
stone  become  conspicuous;  till  at  length  on  the  Yorkshire  coast 
nodular  and  bedded  masses  of  iron  ore  appear,  eight,  eleven,  and 
even  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  yield  what  promises  to  be  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply.  When  of  good  quality,  three  tons  of  that  ore  will 
produce  one  ton  of  iron.  The  marlstone  itself  is  not  worked  for 
iron  in  Yorkshire;  but  it  appears  to  be  only  from  its  reduced 
equivalent  in  Oxfordshire  that  the  ore  has  been  obtained. 

This  rock,  always  arenaceous  but  rarely  conglomeratic,  is  not 
divided  by  bands  of  clay,  nor  are  there  any  layers  of  limestone, 
except  where  the  shells  (Pectines,  Hhynehonellte,  &c.)  are  so  frequent 
as  to  make  of  themselves  a  calcareous  element.  An  example  of 
conglomerate  in  marlstone  is  given  by  Mr.  Hull  from  a  quarry 
south  of  Daylesford,  the  pebbles  being  elaty  and  arenaceous,  of 
a  Silurian  aspect,  not  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
."Stie  marlstone  is  extensively  nsed  for  building  and  tombstones 
Ipomton,  Chastleton). 

\iiiong  fossils  which  are  frequent  in  the  marlstone  of  the  mid- 
connties,  and  occur  about  Banbury,  Stow,  and  Cheltenham, 
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Rhynchonella  tetraedra^  Terebratula  punctata^  Ayicula  novem- 
costae^  Modiola  scalprum,  Cardium  trancatum,  Cardinia  crassiuscula, 
Pboladomya  ambigna^  Plenrotomaria  expansa,  Belemnites  pazil- 
losii8^  Ammonites  margaritatus^  A.  spinatos. 

UPPER  LIAS  CLAY. 

This  deposit^  which  is  barely  traceable  in  a  band  a  few  feet  thick 
near  Bath^  and  remains  only  a  few  yards  thick  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Gloucestershire,  swells  to  80^  100^  and  even  230  feet  in 
the  hiUs  round  Cheltenham,  as  for  example  in  Leckhampton  Hill. 
In  Broadway  HiU  it  is  about  100  feet,  and  in  the  country  north 
of  Chipping-Norton  60  to  80  feet.  From  this  point  northward 
the  thickness  varies,  and  at  length  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  reaches 
200  or  210  feet. 

Taking  our  station  at  Cleeve-Cloud  (where  the  upper  lias  is 
supposed  by  Mr.  Hull  to  fall  little  short  of  300  feet  in  thickness), 
we  may  draw  a  line  to  the  east-north-east,  by  Shipton  and  Daventry^ 
through  Warwickshire  and  Northamptonshire,  along  which  the 
thickness  may  be  taken  at  about  100  feet;  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  it  by  Burford,  along  which  the  thickness  is  found  to  be 
continuaUy  diminishing^  so  that  at  Stow  it  is  40  feet^  at  Taynton 
20  feet^  and  at  Burford  only  traceable  as  a  band  6  feet  thick  ^. 
If  the  line  first  mentioned  be  prolonged  to  the  south-west^  the  great 
thickness  of  the  upper  lias  is  found  to  be  rapidly  diminished,  so 
that  at  Painswick  it  is  about  80  feet,  at  Stroud  30  feet,  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge  10  feet^  and  toward  Bath  a  mere  parting,  between 
the  marlstone  and  the  '  sand  of  the  inferior  oolite.' 

In  the  valley  of  the  Evenlode^  at  Charlbury^  the  railway  cutting 
^discloses  the  marlstone,  upper  lias,  and  inferior  oolite,  aU  much 
reduced  in  thickness,  in  a  height  of  20  feet. 

The  composition  of  the  upper  lias  is  usually  very  simple  :  a 
nearly  uniform,  somewhat  pale  blue  clay,  with  bands  and  balls  of 
calcareo-argillaceous  stone,  sometimes  a  little  ferruginous^  and 
generally  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  cement.  Balls  of  this  sort 
lying  in  the  same  part  of  the  series  are  of  some  value  at  Whitby, 
and  yield  abundance  of  fossils.  These  are  usually  found  to  have 
been  the  centres  of  aggr^;ation  for  the  concretionary  mud.     On 

*  Hull,  in  Memoin  oC  the  Geological  Surrey,  1857. 
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a  smaller  scale  (as  to  number)  the  same  &cts  occur  in  the  hills 
above  Cheltenham  and  in  the  districts  round  Stow  and  Banbury. 

No  bed  of  sand^  no  sandstone  rock^  is  intercalated  in  this  series 
of  clay  deposits;  no  mark  of  current  occurs  in  it,  beyond  such 
indications  as  fragments  of  wood  give  :  it  seems  the  result  of  quiet 
continuous  or  frequently-repeated  sediment,  brought  by  the  same 
cause  as  that  which  produced  the  lower  lias  shale,  and  was  sus- 
pended during  the  marlstone  period  of  shallower  and  more  agitated 
water. 

MIDFORD  SANDS. 

The  last  of  the  liassic  strata,  to  which  the  inferior  oolite  has 
not  quite  relinquished  its  ancient  claim,  is  a  variable  series  of  fine 
sands,  deposited  on  the  upper  lias  clay  in  such  a  manner  as  often 
to  defy  the  geologist  to  draw  a  hard  line  between  them.  These 
sands  are  bluish  underground,  yellowish  at  the  surface.  They  are 
covered  in  many  districts  of  the  south  of  England  by  calcareous 
and  shelly  beds,  which  on  the  first  view  appear  naturally  associated 
with  the  oolitic  rocks  above :  but  they  contain  many  fossils  which 
are  firequent  in  the  sands  and  not  common  in  the  oolites.  Thus 
we  have  in  general  terms — 

Inferior  oolite  above. 


Shelly  calcareous  bed. 
Fine-grained  sands. 

Upper  lias  clay  below. 


Here  then  is  a  transition  series  of  beds,  which  for  convenience 
and  for  reasoning  may  be  joined  with  either  or  both  of  the  greater 
deposits  which  in  fact  they  feebly  tie  together.  On  a  fuller  study 
of  the  case  we  find  as  a  very  general  fact  (at  Blue  Wick  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  in  Lincolnshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  at  Lyme 
Regis)  that  the  passage  from  the  clay  below  to  the  sand  above  is  by 
almost  insensible  gradation  ;  while  the  oolite  above  seems  to  connect 
itself  witli  equal  aflSnity  to  shelly  calcareous  rock  at  its  base.  K 
we  wish  to  draw  a  hard  limit  of  mineral  deposits,  it  should  probably 
be  between  the  sand  and  its  calcareous  cover  (which  is  often  absent), 
but  if  we  desire  to  study  organic  sequence,  we  shall  unite  the  sands 
and  tlieir  shelly  cap  into  a  transition  group. 
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In  this  point  of  view  the  feets  which  have  come  out  by  inquiry 
are  very  instructive.  Taking  first  the  group  of  Cephalopoda,  we 
find  some  of  the  well-known  species  of  upper  lias  to  be  continued 
through  the  sands  into  the  shelly  bed  above ;  as  Ammonites  bifrons, 
A.  opalinus^  A.  striatulus,  A.  concavus ;  Belenmites  compressus  of 
Voltz,  B.  irregularis,  B.  tripartitus.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
conchiferous  moUusks  which  occur  with  these  C^halopoda  have 
decided  oolitic  and  not  liassic  affinity.  Such  are  Hinnites  abjectus, 
Trigonia  striata,  Modiola  Sowerbii,  Pholadomya  fidicula. 

Before  the  liassic  life  has  come  to  an  end  the  oolitic  life  has 
begun ;  a  point  of  great  importance  in  reasoning  on  the  causes  of 
successive  variation  in  the  oceanic  population,  and  one  which  will 
come  before  us  again  on  several  occasions  while  following  the  course 
of  oolitic  time. 

The  '  Cephalopoda  bed,'  as  Dr.  Wright  proposes  to  call  the  cap 
limestone  of  this  sandy  series,  exists  where  the  shells  to  whicb 
it  owes  its  name  were  specially  abundant,  or  by  some  natural 
circumstances  were  brought  together.  It  is  not  known  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Cherwell  or  Evenlode,  and  very  partially  in  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  Windrush,  CMn,  or  Chum.  But  on  the  western 
front  of  the  Cotswold  cliffs  it  extends  from  Cleeve-Cloud  to  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  appears  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  near  Bridport,  and 
is  recognized  in  France. 

CATALOGUES   OF   LIASSIC   FOSSILS. 

In  the  following  catalogues  of  fossils  the  species  ascertained  to 
belong  to  the  Bhsetic  beds  of  Worcestershire  and  Gloucestershire 
below,  and  the  cap  of  sands  above,  are  introduced,  to  complete  the 
view  of  liassic  life  and  its  connexions.  Letters  are  employed,  before 
the  names  of  places,  to  mark  the  stages  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
species,  viz.: — 

S.    for  the  covering  sands. 
U.  for  the  upper  lias. 
M.  for  the  middle  lias. 
L.  for  the  lower  lias. 
R.  for  the  Rhsetic  series. 

The  authorities  for  the  names  are  given;  but  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  add  the  special  references.  The  titles  of  the 
works  of  the  several  authors  are  given  in  an  earlier  page. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE   LIASSIC  PERIOD. 

AOOTTLEDOVOUB  PLANTS. 

Conferviies  (?).  R.    Eetherift  bed,  WeBtbary. 

A  capsule  (?)  of  a  moes.  L.    Insect  limeetone,  near  Gloucester. 

Equisetum  Brodisi.  Buektnan,  L.    Insect  limestone,  Strensham. 

MOKOOOTTLEDOHOUS  TLASTB, 

Naiadita  laooeolata.  BrodU,  R.    Estheria  bed,  Strensham,  and  near  Bristol. 
,,        obtusa.  Buck.  R.    Same  localities. 
„        petiolata.  Buds.  R.    Same  localities. 

DlOOTTLKDONOUS  PLANTS. 

Palsozamia  obtusa.  UndUy,  L.    Insect  limestone,  Wainlode,  Bidford. 

„  BucklandL   Brong.  L.     Insect   limestone,   Roughton,   Strensham, 

Wilmoote,  Bidford. 
Pinites,  an  imperfect  cone  of.    In  middle  lias,  Dumbleton. 
Oupre8sus(f)  latifolia.  Buck.    Insect  limestone,  Strensham. 
BrachyphjUum  solitarium.  n.  s.  L.     Bidford. 
Hippurites  (0  •  •  •  Insect  limestone,  Strensham. 
Seed  of  an  umbelliferous  (?)  plant.    Insect  limestone,  Strensham. 
Leaf  of  an  ericaoeous  (?)  plant.    Insect  limestone,  Strensham. 

This  catalogue  is  taken  from  a  Memoir  by  Professor  Buckman^ 
iu  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  vi.  p.  413, 
with  some  additional  localities.  Nearly  aU  the  specimens  were 
obtained  from  the  calcareous  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bhaetic 
or  Westbury  series,  including  in  that  term  the  Estheria  bed  and 
the  Insect  or  Monotis  bed,  already  described.  Little  can  be  af- 
firmed concerning  them  beyond  the  probability  of  their  being  partly 
aquatic,  as  Naiadita;  marsh-loving,  as  Equisetum  (?)  and  Hippu- 
rites (?) ;  and  occupiers  of  drier  land,  as  Otopteris,  Cupressus  (?),  and 
Pinites.  What  is  called  Cupressus  may  perhaps  be  ranked  with 
some  oolitic  conifers  under  the  title  of  Thuytes  or  Brachyphyllum. 
These  plants  seem  to  be  such  as  might  correspond  in  relation  to 
climate  with  the  insects  which  accompany  them. 


FOSSILS   OF   THE   UASSIC   PERIOD. 

FOKAMINIFERA. 

CristellAria  ... 

Poljmorphina  .  .  . 

Spirillina  infima.     Westbury  beds,  Wainlode. 

Other  fiurms  ooour,  not  yet  determined. 
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ACTUIOZOA. 

Isartrsa  StricklaiidL  Dancan,  L.    Chadbuiy,  near  Eveduun. 

„       Tcnnesu.  Dune.  L.    Wilmoote. 
Lepidophjllia  StricklandL  Dime.  L.    Cbadbniy. 
Montliyaltia  Guettardi.  Dime.  L.    Fenny-Comptoii. 

mucronata.  Dune.  L.     Fenny-Complon,  Pebworth. 
nummiformiB.  Dtuie*  L.    Fenny-Compton. 
patula.  Dime.  L.    Walfoid,  near  Strat£oid<on-AYon. 
radiata.  Dune.  L.    Fenny-Compton. 
mgoea.  Dune  L.     Cheltenham,  Cherrington,  Honeyboom. 
Buperti.  Dune.  L.    Down-Hatherley. 
Victorue.  Dime.  M.    Cherrington,  near  Shipston. 
Septafltnea  Haimei.  Dune.  L.    Fladbury,  Wilmoote. 
f,        Eyeshamenae.  Dime.  L.    Eresham. 
„        Fromenteli.  Dime.  L.    Fenny-Compton,  Harbniy. 
Theoocyathus  mgoeus.  Dime.  L.    Cheltenham,  Honeyboom. 
„  MooreL  Dune.  L.    Aston,  near  Tewkesbury. 

„  MooreL  sp.  L.    Fenny-Compton. 

Theooonilia  Tarquemi.  Dime.  L.     Binton. 

This  list  of  liassic  coxals,  taken  from  the  Monog^ph  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pakeontographical  Society,  vols. 
XX.  and  xxi.,  with  some  additional  notices  by  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie, 
shews  how  many  unexpected  discoveries  have  been  made  in  un- 
likely situations.  On  a  first  view  the  liassic  limestones  and  shales, 
owing  to  the  manner  of  their  laminated  and  often  muddy  accretion, 
seem  little  likely  to  yield  actinozoan  remains.  But,  in  £eu^,  Lyme 
Regis^  Street,  Sutton,  Evesham,  Wilmcote,  and  Fenny-Stratford 
have  rewarded  several  investigators  of  fossil  corals.  The  Mono- 
graph of  Dr.  Duncan  shews  them  to  be  generically  all  distinct  from 
the  earlier  types  of  the  palaeozoic  age,  and  for  the  most  part  identical 
with  genera  of  the  later  oolites.  The  transverse  plates  of  the  old 
rugose  corals^  and  the  fourfold  division  of  their  calyces  is  lost,  while 
the  newer  sixfold  division  of  calyces  is  not  completely  established. 

In  the  district  now  under  consideration  these  corals  are  found 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  lias,  chiefly  in  beds  associated  with  Am- 
monites angulatus,  but  some  are  met  with  in  higher  zones,  especially 
at  Fenny-Compton.  Most  of  the  genera  are  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  occur  scattered  in  sea  deposits  formed  at  considerable 
depths,  not  collected  in  reefs. 

•    FOSSII^  OF  THE  LIASSIC  PERIOD. 

ECHIHODBBMATA. 

CVinoitiea. 
Eitracriniis  Briarens.  MUl.  L.     Horfield  near  Bristol. 
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PentacriouB  basaltiformis.  MiU,  L.    Badgwortb,  Frethem,  Treddington. 
Goldfussi.  M*Coy.  L.     Mickleton  Tunnel. 
punctiferuB.  Quenst,  L.     Vale  of  Gloucester. 
robuRtus.  Wright,  M.     Hewlett^s  Hill,  Cheltenham. 
scalariB.  Oolc^f,,  Buckm.  L.     Yale  of  Gloucester. 
tuberculatuB.  MiU,  L.    Pyrton. 

AsteroUlea, 
Acroura  BrodusL   Wright, 

Ophioderma  Gaveyi.  Wright,  M.  Mickleton  Tunnel,  Hewlett's  Hill,  Cheltenham. 
Ophiolepis  Ramsayi.  Wright.  L.    Pyrton. 
Tropidaster  pectinatus.   Wright.  M.     Mickleton  TunneL 
XJraster  Graveyi.   Wright,  M.    Mickleton  Tunnel. 

Echincidea, 
Aorosalenia  minuta.  Bitckm,  L.    Cheltenham,  Mickleton. 

„         crinifera.  Wright.  XJ.     Gloucestershire. 
Cidaris  Edwardsii.   Wright.  L.    Fenny-Compton,  Honeyboum.    M.  Aldcrton. 

XJ.   Dumbleton. 
Diadema  .  .  .  sp.  L.    Harbury. 
Hemipedina  Tomesii.  Wright,  L.  Wilmcote. 
Pedina  .  .  .  sp.  L.  Wright.    Vale  of  Gloucester. 
Pseudodiadema  MooreL  Wright,  XJ.    Vale  of  Gloucester. 

The  whole  series  of  liassic  Echinodermata  differs  genericaUy  from 
the  palsBozoic  predecessors  of  the  g^up.  New  crinoids^  asteroids^ 
and  echinoids  mark  the  advent  of  these  mesozoic  strata — ^a  large 
proportion  of  the  genera  are^  continued  into  the  oolites.  It  is 
chiefly  to  Dr.  Wright^s  Memoirs  in  the  volumes  of  the  Palseonto- 
graphical  Society  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
species  and  their  distribution. 

FOSSILS   OF  THE   LIASSIC   PERIOD. 

Artioulata. 

Annellida. 

Serpula  plicatilis.  Chldf.  M.    Uley,  Gloucestershire.  0.  G.S. 

ff      flaccida.  Goldf.  M.     Stinchcombe,  Gloucestershire.  O.  G.  S. 
„      Umax.  Oddf.  L.    Yale  of  Gloucester. 
„      socialis.  Ooldf.  L.    Fenny-Compton. 

Cirripedia. 
PoUicipes.  L.    Mickleton  Tunnel. 

Crustacea, 

C.  Isopoda,    Aega.  L.     Mickleton. 

C.  Bntomostraca.     EHtheria  minuta.  R.    Westbury,  Wainlode,  Harbury,  &c. 

Cytherina  liassica  ?  L.     Down  Hatherley. 
C.  Decapoda  Macroura.    Coleia.  R.    Westbury  Cliff.    U.   Gloucestershire. 

Eryon  Barrovensis.  M*Coy.  L.  Wilmcote.   M.  Dumble- 
ton. 
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C,  Deoapoda  Maerowra.    Glyphea  liaasina.  Woodward,  L.    Saltford,  near  BaUi. 

„  8p.  L.    Mickleton  Tunnel. 

Hippolite.  tp.  U.    Dombleton. 
Hoploparia.  sp.  L.  Wainlode  Cli£ 
Scapheufl  ancylochelis !  Wood.  L.     Tewkesbury. 

The  contrast  between  these  crustaceans  and  annelids  and  those 
of  the  older  systems  of  life  is  very  decided.  The  numerous  trilobites 
have  passed  away,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  tribes  of  long-tailed 
ten-footed  lobsters  and  prawns.  The  Entomostracous  genera,  how- 
ever (Estheria  and  Cytherina)^  continue  and  go  on  in  the  series 
of  strata.     As  yet  no  proof  of  the  short-tailed  races  of  crabs. 

The  shell-covered  cephalobranchiate  annellida  (Serpula^  &c.)  which 
were  rare  in  the  older  deposits  now  become  frequent. 

FOSSILS   OF   THE    LIASSIC    PERIOD. 

IVSBCTA. 

CoUopiera. 

BuprestidA  (!).     Elytra.    L.     Strenaham»  Wainlode,  Apperiey,  Brockeridge, 
Churchdown. 

CnrcoHonidA  (?).     Elytra.  L.    Hasfield. 

Carabidse.     Elytra.  L.    Appeiley,  Brockeridge. 

Telepboridae.    Elytron.  L.    Forthampton. 

LaocophiluB  aqoaticus.     Elytra.  L.    Hasfield. 

Elater  vetostus.  L.    Apperley. 

Gyrinns  (T).  L.    Fortbampton. 

CbrysomeUdsB  (?).  L.    Fortbampton. 

Melolontha  (T).    Abdomen.  L.     Cracombe,  Worcesterahire. 
OrihopttTCk. 

Gryllos  Backlandi  L.     Grafton,  Warwickshire. 

Giyllids.    Legs.  L.     Fortbp 

Blattids  (f).    Tegmina.  L.    Wainlode,  Strensham. 
HemipUra  €Md  Homoptera. 

Cicada  MnrcbisonL  L.     Hasfield. 

Hon^opteroQS  insect.  L.    Hasfield. 

Cimicideons  insect.  L.    Strensham. 

Newropiera. 
libellala  Brodiei.  Buck,  U.    Dmnbleton. 

„        dislooata.  U.     Dumbleton. 

n       HopeL  L.    Strensham. 

„        liassina.  StruM,  L.     Bidford. 
Agrion  Backnianni.  (J.    Dombleton. 
Orthophlebia  communis.    Westwood.   L.      Wainlode,  Forthampton,  Strensham, 

Cracombe,  Bidford. 
Chauliodee.    Wings.  L.    Hasfield,  Strensham,  Bidford. 
Ephemera.    Wing.  L.    Strensham. 

JHptera, 

Asilas  (!)  ignotos.  L.    Fortbampton. 
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For  the  discovery  of  these  curious  fossils  geology  is  indebted 
mainly  to  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  whose  excellent  work  on  Fossil 
Insects  was  issued  in  1845.  ^^^  above  list  is  taken  from  his 
volume  principally.  The  names  are  his  except  in  one  or  two 
cases.  Professor  Westwood  examined  the  whole  series.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Neuropterous  insects  with 
wings  well  preserved,  and  several  families  of  Coleoptera,  mostly 
terrestrial.  We  may  believe  the  whole  group  to  belong  to  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  to  have  been  blown  or  drifted  into  shallow  sea 
water  from  the  palsBozoic  regions,  which  have  been  already  proved 
to  have  been  elevated  on  the  west.  The  process  began  in  the 
Bhsetic  period,  for  some  allied  forms  occur  in  the  landscape  stone 
of  Aust,  and  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been  continued  into  the  oolitic 
ages. 

FOSSILS  OF  THE   LIASSIC   PERIOD. 

POLYZOA. 

Spedmens  have  been  observed  on  shells — on  Grypbaaa  at  Fenny-Compton. 
Brachiopoda. 

Discina  Townsendi.  Forces.  L.    Vale  of  Gloucester. 

„  sp.  L.    Leckhampton. 

Lingula  Beanii.  PAtZ.  L.  Stonehouse  (O.  G.  Survey).  M.  Stinohoombe,  Mickletoo. 
Bhynchonella acuta.  Sow.  L.  Fenny-Corapton.  M.  Alderton,  Dumbleton,  Bredon. 
bidens.  Phil.  M.    Alderton,  Dumbleton,  Bredon. 
fiircillata.  L.     Near  Stow. 
Moorei.  Dav.  L.    Aston,  near  Tewkesbury, 
oxynota.  Oeol.  Surv.  L.     Aston,  near  Tewkesbury, 
rimosa.   Von  Buck.  la.    Stonehouse,  Fenny-Compton. 
subconcinna.  Dav.  M.     Near  Kineton. 
tetraedra.  Sow.  M.     Bredon,  Fawler,  Aynhoe,  Banbury,  &c. 
variabilis.  Schlot.  L.  Stonehouse,  Harbury.    M.  Dumbletou,  Aider- 
ton,  Mickleton. 
Spirifera  Munsteri.  Dav.  L.    Stonehouse. 

rostrata.  Sow.  L.  Stonehouse,  Fenny>Compton.  M.  Gretton,  Dumbleton. 
Walcotti.  Sow.  L.     Aston,  Fenny-Compton. 
Terebratula  comuta.  Sow.  M.    Chipping-Campden,  Dumbleton,  Alderton. 
„  cynocephala.  Rich.  S.     Leckhampton. 

„  Edwardsii.  Dav.  M.     Gretton. 

indentata.  Sow.  M.    Banbury,  Deddington. 

numismalis.  Lam.  L.     Fenny-Compton.    U.  Cheltenham. 

perforata.  L.    Fenny-Compton. 

punctata.  Sow.  L.  Stonehouse.     M.  Deddington,  Fawler,  Frocester, 

&c. 
resupinata.  Sow.  M.     Bredon,  Deddington,  By  field,  Mickleton. 
subdecorata.  Dav.  S.     Leckhampton. 
subpunctata.  Dav.  S.    Frocester,  Nailsworth. 
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The  above  list  would  be  considerably  enlarg^  bj  coanting  in 
the  species  found  by  Mr.  Moore  near  Ilminster^  and  by  receiving 
as  species  some  of  the  many  varieties  which  solicit  attention  among 
Bhynchonellffi  and  TerebratukB.  It  will  be  remarked  that  nearly 
all  the  localities  are  in  the  lower  or  the  middle  lias;  there  are, 
however^  three  or  four  species  admitted  by  the  Geological  Survey 
from  the  upper  lias^  the  cap  of  sands,  and  the  cephalopodal  bed. 

AU  the  genera  were  known  in  the  palseozoic  strata,  and  all 
excepting  Spirifera  are  frequent  in  the  oolites  and  later  deposits. 

On  comparing  specimens  which  might  be  selected  from  the  lias 
and  others  &om  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  earlier  strata^  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  no  obvious  external  difference ;  and  there 
is  seldom  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  interior^  so  as  to  compare 
the  loops  of  Terebratula  and  the  prominent  plates  of  Rhynchonella. 
When  so  examined  there  is  some  difference,  but  it  appears  small 
in  comparison  of  the  immensity  of  elapsed  time  and  the  total 
difference  in  representatives  of  other  classes  of  animals. 

FOSSILS   OF  THE   LIASSIC   PERIOD. 

Ck)NCHIFBRA. 

MoHomyaria, 
Anomui  attached  to  Crenatola.  L.    Near  Stow. 
Avicula  contorta.  PorU.  B.    Wilmcote. 

M      cygnipea.  PkU,  L.    Chadbuiy  near  Evesham,  Horfield,  Banbury,  &c. 

M.  Dombleton. 
„      longiaxis.  Budetn.  L.     Battledown. 

M      novemcofltse.    Brawn.    L.   Fenny-Compton,  Mickleton.    M.    Shotswell 
near  Banbury. 
Crenatula  ventricosa.  Sow.  L.    Fenny-Compton,  Cheltenham.    M.   Dumbleton. 
GraBtrochaena  tortuosa.  PhU.  L.    Banbury. 
Gervillia  crasBa.  Buckm.  L.    Bredon,  Banbury. 
„       fomicata.  Lycett,  S.    NailBWorth. 

„       Hartmanni.  Muntt.  S.    Nailsworth,  Frocester,  Leckhampton. 
„       laevis.  Buektn.  L.    Cheltenham,  Mickleton. 
Gryphsa  gigantea.  Saw.  M.    Stinchcombe,  Churchdown,  Dumbleton. 
„        incnnra.  Saw.  L.    Frethem,  Fenny-Compton,  Harbury. 
M        MacCuUochiL  Saw.  L.     Cheltenham.     M.  Stow. 
„        obliquata.  Sow.  L.     Fenny-Compton,  Gretton. 
Hinnites  abjectua.  PhU.  M.    Byfield.    S.   Frocester,  Nailsworth. 
Inoceramus  dubius.  Sow.  M.    Bredon.    U.   Dumbleton. 
Lima  antiquata.  Sow.  L.    Fenny-Compton. 
„     bellula.  Lycett.  S.     Frocester,  Nailsworth. 
,,    duplicata.  Saw.  M.    Gretton,  Mickleton. 
„    electra.  VOrb.  S.     Frooester,  Nailsworth. 
,,    gigantea.  Sow.  L.     Fenny-Compton,  Wibncote. 
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LimaHennaniiL  VoUz.  L.  Horfield,  Abbotswood,  Fenny-Gompton.    M.  Alder- 
ton,  Dambleton,  Stow. 
OmaliusiL  QtoL  Surv,  M.    Nibley. 
omata.  LyeeU.  S.    Nailswortb. 
pectmoideB.  Sow,  L.     Wilmoote,  Bidford,  Mickleton. 
punctata.  Sow,  L.     Wilmcote,  Defford. 
Monotifl  decuflsata.  QiAdf,  B.    Westbury,  Wilmcote. 

,,        papyraoea.  .  .  .  L.    Bugby. 
Ostrea  irregolariB.  Otol,  Sum.  L.    Down  Hatherley. 
,,      lATioBOula.  Sow,  L.    Frethem,  Cheltenham. 
„      liaamcft.  Strict.  L.    Combe  Hill,  Brockeridge,  Bidford. 
Pecten  squivalvis.  Sow.  L.  Mickleton.     M.  DumUeton,  StiDchcombe,  Aston- 
le-Wa]]0. 
articulatus.  Ooldf,  S.    Frocester. 
cinctos.  Sow,  M.    Cheltenham,  Mickleton. 
M      dng^ulatos.  Qoldf,  M.    Stinchcombe,  Dmnbleton. 
„      oomatus.  Ooldf,  S.    Naikworth. 
dentatus.  Sow,  M.    Rugby. 

paradoxus.  Qedl,  Surv,  M.    Stinchcombe,  Long  Compton. 
PradoanoB  .  .  .  L.    Fenoy-Compton,  Harbury. 
8ubl»vii.  PhU,  L.    Cheltenham,  Banbury,  Mickleton.     M.  Bredon. 
textorius.  Schl,  L.  Frethem,  Cheltenham.    M.  Aston-le-Walls,  Banbury. 

S.  Frocester. 
Thiolieri  .  .  .  L.    Fenny-Compton. 
Valoniencds.  Drfr.  B.    Westbury. 
„      velatufl.  .  .  .  L.    Cheltenham.    M.  Dumbleton. 
Pema  rugoaa.  Ooldf.  S.    Nailsworth. 

Pinna  fiasa.  Goldf.  L.    Cheltenham,  Battledown.     M.   Stinchcombe. 
folium.  Phil.  L.     Banbuiy. 

Hartmanni.  Oolcff,  M.     Bredon,  Churchdown,  Dumbleton,  &c. 
Plioatula  sardnula.  Ooldf,  L.    Vale  of  Gloucester.    M.    Stinchcombe. 

„        spinosa.     Sow,    L.      Cheltenham,    Fenny-Compton.     M.    Alderton 
Dumbleton. 

Several  of  these  genera  have  been  already  mentioned  in  catalogues 
of  earlier  deposits;  but  Crenatula,  Gervillia,  Gryphaea,  Ostrea, 
Plioatula  are  conspicuous  exceptions.  What  are  here  entitled 
Monotis  may  as  well  be  ranked  with  Avicula.  The  species  of 
Gryphaea  are  not  suflSciently  defined,  but  the  form  G.  incurva  Sow. 
(arcuata  Lam.)  is  usually  the  lowest  and  oldest  of  the  group.  G.  gi- 
gantea  recurs  in  the  oolite  above.  Ostrea  liassica  is  foimd  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  lias.  There  appear  to  be  other  species  of  Pecten, 
according  to  Professor  Buck  man,  in  the  lower  and  middle  lias. 

FOSSILS   OF   THE   LIASSIC   PERIOD. 

CONCHTFERA. 

Dimyaria. 
Area  Buckmanni.  Rich.  L.     Battledown. 
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Ajoieloogmta.  Butkm,  L.    Stonefaonse,  Gbipping-Campden.    Bf.  Niblvy. 
„    tnmoata.   Bvdcm.  L.     Stonehonsey  Battledown,  Miokleton.     M.   Stinch- 
oombe. 
Astarte  eomplanata.  ROm.  S.    Naikworth. 

„     ezcavsta.  iSiow.  S.    Frooester,  Nailiworth. 
„     InridA.  Smp.  S.    Naflsworth,  Stow. 
„      modidibris.  Wright,  S.    NailiworUi. 
„     ovalis.  Oeol.Surv,  L.     Stonehouse. 
„      rngulosa.  LyceU,  S.    Naflsworth. 
„      Yoltsn.  Ckd,  Sum.  M.    Stow. 
Cardinia  attenuAta.  Si.  L.     CheltoDham,  Stow,  Feuny-Compton. 
„      concinna.  Sl(.  M.     Daventiy. 

„      fTMBiiwriina   iSow.  M.    Wotton-UDder-Edge,  Mickletoo. 
„      crasniiMiila.  8wf,  L.     Cheltoiham,  Mickleton. 
„      lanoeolata.  St.  L.    Mickleton. 
„      Ltsteri.  Sow.  L.    Cheltenham. 
,y      oralis.  St.  L.     Frethem,  Ashelworth. 
CaixKnm  doacinam.  Qt&enst.  B.    Westbory. 

,,       HolliL  Wright  S.    Froceeter,  Nailsworth. 
,,      mnltioostatum.  PhU.  M.    Dmnbleton. 
Bhsticom.  B.     Westbiny. 

tnmcatom.  i^Ntno.  L.    Chipping-Campden,  Banbury.     M.  Stinchcombe, 
Bredon,  Wotton-under-Edge,  &c. 
Ceromya  lineata.  Oeol.  Surv.  L.    Hayford. 
Corbii  nmfarnuB.  PhU.  L.     Banbury,  Stow.    M.  Nibley. 
CncoIkM  fermginea.  Oeol.  Swrv.  S.    Nailsworth,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

„       oblosiga.  Sow.  S.    Leckhampton. 
CjTpricardia  cordif ormis.  Deah.  S.    Frocester. 

„  brevis.  Wright.  S.    Frocester,  Nailsworth. 

Qtmioniya  aiigalifera.  Sow.  S.    Frocester,  Leckhampton. 

f,        Itteiata.  Oeol.  Surv.  L.  Chipping-Campden.  M.  Bredon,  Alderton,  &c. 
Qrwdya  abdocta.  PhU.  L.   Hayford.    S.  Frocester,  Nailsworth,  Leckhampton. 
„      angKwfc   Agas.  L.     Chipping-Campden. 
9,      oonifiirmis.  Ag.  S.    Frocester,  Naibworth. 
Hippopodimn  ponderoeum.  Sow.  L.    Banbury,  Fenny-Compton,  Bredon,  Cleeve. 
Homomya.  .  .  .  sp.     M.    Gretton. 

Leda  oomplanata.  PhU.  L.    Stonehouse,  Chipping-Campden. 
„    lachryma.  Sow.  L.     Defford,  Bredon. 
„     ovum.  Sow.  L.     Eyden,  Northamptonshire. 

„    roatralis.  Lam.  L.     Cheltenham,  Fenny  Compton.     U.    Dumbleton. 
Lucina  L.  Bredon.     M.     Dumbleton. 

Lutraria  gibbosa.  M.    Bredon. 

„       orata.  Wotton-under-Edge. 
Modiola  coneata.  Sow.  L.     Chipping-Campden,  Stonehouse,  Battledown. 

Hillana.    Sow.  L.    Berkley  Heath,  Deddington.     M.  Winchcombe. 
minima.  Sow.  L.     Wainlode,  Coltkni^,  &c. 
„      scalprum.    Sow.   L.    Banbury,   Mickleton.     M.  Bredon,   Cheltenham, 

Stinchcombe. 
„      Sowerbyana.  I/Orb.  S.    Frocester. 
Myacites  donaciformis.  PhU.  L.    Stow,  Banbury.    M.  Dumbleton,  Bredon. 
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Myacites  HaasiouB.  Brod,  L.    Fenny-Compton. 
„       musculoides.  CM,  Survey.  B.    Westbary. 
„       tenaiftriatus.  Ag.  S.    Frooester,  Nailsworth. 
„       unionides.  Oe(d.  8urv.  M.    Tewkenbury,  Dumbleton,  Stinchcombe. 
Myoconcha  crassa.  Sow.  S.    NaUsworth. 

Mytilofl  hippocampus.  Oeol.  Swrv.  L.     Berkley  Heath.    M.  Nibley. 
NacuU  globosa.  M.    Stinchcombe. 

„      ovalifl.  Zieten.  S.    Nailaworth. 
Opis  carinata.  Wright.  S.    Frocester. 

Pholadomyaambigoa.  Sow.  L.  Bredon,  Cheltenham,  Fenny-Compton^Mickleton. 

M.  Dumbleton,  Stow. 
„  deoorata.  Ooldf.  L.    Cheltenham. 

„  fidicola.  Sow.  S.    Frocester,  Nailsworth,  Leckhampton. 

ft  obliquata.  PhU.  L.    Banbury. 

„  OTulum.  Ag.  S.    Nailsworth. 

Plenrophorus  elongatus.  Moore.  B.    Westbury. 
PuUastra  arenioola.  Suick.  R.    Westbuiy,  Wilmcote. 
Sanguinolaria  striata.  Qeol.  Swrv.  M.     Stinchcombe. 
Trigonia  Bamsayi.   Wright.  S.    Frocester,  Leckhampton. 

„        striata.  Sew.  S.    Frocester,  Nailsworth. 
Unicardium  cardioides.   PhU.   L.      Fenny-Compton,   Chipping>Campden.    M. 
Dumbleton,  Bredon,  Stow. 
„    yaricosum.  Qeol.  Swrv.  M.    Stow,  Dumbleton.    S.  Nailsworth. 

Differing  on  the  whole  very  much  from  the  conchifera  of  the 
palseozoic  formations,  by  the  prevalence  of  Astarte,  Cardinia,  Corbis, 
Hippopodium^  and  Pholadomya,  which  are  unknown  in  them^  we 
find  the  continuity  of  life  in  the  many-toothed  genera  like  Area  and 
CucuUsea,  which  with  Modiola  and  Sanguinolaria  constitute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  early  Dimyarian  moUusks.  Pullastra  must  be 
regarded  as  of  uncertain  designation,  and  Myacites  is  an  indefinite 
group  of  species.  Ceromya,  Goniomya,  Gresslya,  Homomya^  and 
Pholadomya,  which  begin  their  career  in  the  lias,  have  more  oolitic 
than  liassic  species. 

FOSSILS  OF  THE    LIASSIC  PERIOD. 
Gasteropoda. 

Acmsa.  sp.  M.    Uley. 

Actson.  sp.  L.    Aston. 

Cerithium  lineatum.  L.    Stonehouse,  Cracombe,  Aston. 

Chemnitzia.  sp.  U.     Vale  of  Gloucester. 

,,  Zinkeni.  L.    Fenuy-Compton. 

Conns  semicostatus  (?).  Qoldf.  M.    Dumbleton. 
Dentalium  angulatum.  Buckm.  M.    Alderton,  Dumbleton. 

„         minimum.  Strick.  L.    Cracombe. 
LittorinA.  sp.  L.    Bredon,  Aston. 
wp,  U.    Yale  of  Gloucester. 
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Pleorotomjuria  anglica.  Sow.  L.    Bredon,  deeve,  Stonehooae,  Stow,  Banboiy. 
M  expansa.    8cw.    L.    Chipping-Gmmpden,  Banlniry.     Bf.    Bredon, 

Alderton,  Dombleton. 
M  rotelUeformifl.  M.    Cheltenbam. 

Rotella  oompreflBa.  Sow.  M.  DomUeton,  Aldeiton. 
TomateOa.  sp.  M.    Stow.     L.  Stonehoaae. 
Trochns  IrisertiM.  Phil.  U.    Dombleton,  Chipping^Campden. 

M       imbncatns.  Sew.  L.    Cheltenham,  Mickleton. 
Turbo  capitaneos.  Mwmt.  S.  Frocester,  Nailsworth. 

„     helidformia.  OttA.  Surv.  L.    Fenny-Compton,  Aston, 
y,    sculptus?  iSSov.  M.    Dombleton,  Alderton. 
,,    aoleetos.  Geol.Surv.  L.    Cheltenham. 

I 

The  small  nmnber  of  liassic  gasteropoda  would  be  a  subject  of 
surprise  if  we  did  not  call  to  mind  the  argillaceous  nature  of  the 
strata  and  the  circumstances  of  their  deposition.  The  muddy  parts 
of  existing  seas  are  not  the  &Yourite  haunts  of  these  animals^  which 
on  the  whole  prefer  shallow  water  and  stony^  sandy,  and  weedy 
shores.  The  naturaUst  will  remark  the  rarity,  if  not  the  absence^ 
of  the  zoophagous  genera,  included  in  the  division  called  *  Siphono- 
stomata.'  The  fossil  referred  (with  doubt)  to  Conus  semicostatus 
by  Buckman  appears  an  exception  :  Cerithium  is  now  classed  in  the 
Holostomatous  division  of  Mollusca. 


FOSSILS   OF   THE    LIASSIC    PERIOD. 

Ckphalofoda. 

Ammonites  angolatos.  SMat.  L.    Frethern,  Harbory,  Fenny-Compton. 

angoliferos.  PkU.  L.    Cheltenham. 

armatoB.  Sow.  L.     Cheltenham,  Honeyboom,  Mickleton. 
„  accipitris.  Buck.  L.    Cheltenham. 

„  Aalendfl.  0.0.  S.  U.     Frooester. 

„  acoticosta.  Strict.  L.    Near  Evesham. 

M  annulatos.  Sow.  U.    Dombleton. 

„  bifrons.  Brug.  V.     Dowdeswell,  Steeple- Aston.    S.   Frocester. 

„         Bocklandi.  Sow.  L.    Keynsham,  Defford. 
„  Bodleyi.  Buck.  L.     Bredon,  Sootham. 

„  BonardL  If  Orb.  L.     Bredon. 

„         Boblayi.  D'Orb.  L.    Cheltenham,  Southam. 
„  BrodiKi.  Sow.  L.     Bredon. 

„  Birchii.  Sow.  L.    Bredon. 

„  Brooki.  Sow.  L.     Bredon. 

„         ooncavos.  Sow.  S.     Frocester. 
M  ConybearL  Sow,  L.    Saltford. 

„         Camsensis.  UOrb.  L.    Cheltenham. 
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Ammonites  catenatus(«aDgiilatii8).  8ow,  L.    Cheltenluiin. 
„         commuiiiB.  Sow.  L.    Fcnny-Gompton. 
„         caoaliculattifl.  Brown,  M.     Dumbleton. 
„         capiicomus.  Schlot,  L.     Cheltenham. 
M         oentauruB.  D*Orb.  L.    Cheltenham. 
„         comigatos.  Sow,  M.    DmnUeton. 
M         Cojnarti.  1/Orb.  L.    Gbaltenham. 
„         Dewalqoianiui.  D^Orb.  S.    Frocester. 
M         dnooides.  Zieten,  S.    Frocester. 

EngelhardtL  I/Orb.  M.    Winchcombe,  Stinchcombe. 

erugatus.  ^ean.  L.     Vale  of  Gloucester. 

elegans.  Sow.  L.     Vale  of  Glonoester. 

fimbriatus.  Sow,  M.    Banbnry. 

Fowleri.  Bttck.  L.    Vale  of  Gloucester. 

faldfer.  Sow.  U.     Dumbleton,  Banbury. 

ibrficatus.  Striekl.  L.    Eckington. 

Guibalianus.  D*Orb.  !L     Cheltenham. 

Greenovii.  Sow,  L.    Cheltenham. 

halecis.  Buck,  L.     Yale  of  Gloucester,  Southam. 

Henleyi.  Sow,  L.    Cheltenham,  Stonehouse,  Fenny-Compton,  Stow. 

heterophyllus.  Sow.  M.    Dumbleton,  Aldertou.    U.  Steeple- Aston. 
„         hirdnns.  Schl.  S.    Frocester. 
M  hybridus.  0.  O.  S.  M.    Stow. 

„  insignis.  S.    Nailsworth,  Frocester. 

„         Jurensis.  Ziekn.  S.  Frocester,  Nailsworth. 
„         Uevigatus.  Sow.  L.    Ash  ton. 
„         lacunatus.  Bwk.  L.    Vale  of  Gloucester. 
„         laticostatus.  Sow.  L.     Cheltenham. 
„  Leckenbyi.  Wright.  S.     Frocester. 

»,         Levesquii  VOrh.  S.    Frocester. 
„  Loscombi.  Sow.  L     Cheltenham. 

multicostatus.  Sow.  L.     Fenny-Compton. 

margaritatus.  Monif,  L.     Banbury.    M.   Dumbleton,  Bredon. 

Mooref.  0,G.8.  U.     Frocester. 

maculatus.   T.  and  B.  L.     Bredon. 

nodulosus.  Buck.  L,    Cheltenham. 

obtusus.  Sow.  L.     Bredon,  Cleeve. 

opalinus.  Rein.  S.     Frocester,  Leckhampton. 

ophioldee.  B*Orb.  L.    Cheltenham,  Bredon. 
„  ovatus.    Y.  and  B.  U.     Dumbleton. 

,,  oxynotus.  Quenst.  L.     Stonehouse,  Cheltenham. 

„         planorbis.  Sow.  L.     Cheltenham,  Wilmcote,  Bidford. 
„         planicostatus.  Sow,  L.     Mickleton.     M.   Glenfall,  near  Cheltenham. 
„         radians.  D*Orb.  S.     Frocester. 
„  rarioostatus.  Sow.  L.     Cheltenham. 

„         rotiformis.  Sow.  L.    Cheltenham. 

„  Raquinianus.  D*Orb.  U.  Stow.     S.   Frocester,  Nailsworth. 

„         serpentinus.  D^Orb.  U.     Dumbleton,  Stroud. 
„         Sauzianus.  jyOrb.  L.     Horfield. 
M         spinatus.  Brug.  M.    Stinchoombe,  Dumbleton. 
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Ammonites  solaria.  PAi/.  U.     Wesicombe  (Glonc.). 
Smitbii.  /S'ov.  L.     Vale  of  Gloacester. 
StokesL  Sow,  M.     Aldeiton,  Dombleton. 
striatuluB.  Sciu},  S.     Frocester. 
,.         subarmatus.  Sow,  L.    Yale  of  Gloucester. 
„         solcatus  (angulAtiu  X).  Buck,  L.     Cbeltenbam. 

tortilig.  D'Orb.  L.     aeeve. 
„         Taylori.  Sow,  L.    Cbeltenbam. 

Tbouaraensis.  D*Orb.  TJ.    Stroud.    S.   frocester. 
^         tomlosos.  iScAuZ.  S.     Leckbampton. 
„         Tumeri.  iSov.  L.     Bredon. 

Valdam.  D'OH>.  L.     Cbeltenbam. 
„  yariabilis.  If  Orb.  S.    Frocester,  Nailswortb. 

„  Zipbus.  O.G.S.  L.    Cbeltenbam. 

Belenmites  acntus.  Miller.  L.    Cbeltenbam,  Fenny-ComptoD|iShipston. 
„         acnarius.  SdU.  L.    Cbeltenbam. 

cUvatns.  BUUnviUe,  L.    Cbeltenbam,  Stow,  Mickleton. 
compressos.  SuM,  O.G.S,  M.     Stincboombe.    TJ.   Stindicombe. 
eloDgatns.  Sow.  M.    Stow,  Deddington,  Mickleton. 
Foumelianus.  VOrh,  M.     Stincbcombe. 
iiregularis.  Schl,  S.    Frocester,  Nailswortb. 

paxillosns.  Schl.  L.     Banbury,  Deddington.    M.   Wotton,  Byfield. 
penicillatus.  Sow.  L.    Cbeltenbam. 
tripartitas.  Sdd.  S.     Frocester,  Nailswortb. 
Yoltzii  Pkil.  S.    Frocester.  Nailswortb. 
Aptycbui.  sp.  L.     Warwicksbire. 
Ink  bag.  U.    Dnmbleton. 
Geoteotbis.  U.    Dumbleton. 
Acantboieutbis  spedosa.  U.     Dumbleton. 

Nautilus  inomatas.   D^Orh,  M.     Dambleton.     U.  Stincbcombe.    8.  Frocester, 
Leckbampton. 
„        intermedins.  Sow,  L.     Rugby,  Deddington. 
M        lineatus.  Sow.  L.     Batb. 
„        semistriatus.  Sow,  L.     Bredon. 
M        striatus.  Sow,  L.     Bredon,  Cleeve.     M.   Mickleton. 


The  liassic  deposits  are  the  richest  of  all  the  strata  in  ammonites 
and  belemnites^  and  the  zeal  of  collectors,  by  procuring  them  of 
all  ages  and  under  different  circumstances^  has  given  occasion  to 
coin  too  g^reat  a  number  of  specific  names.  Yet,  for  the  most  part, 
the  diversity  of  names  for  a  given  set  of  forms  indicates  something 
really  different  in  the  history  of  the  species,  and  most  of  the 
designations  may  be  retained  as  marking  varieties  worth  discri- 
mination. In  making,  some  years  since,  a  strict  comparison  of 
the  ammonites  of  the  Yorkshire  lias  with  others  from  the  south 
of  England  esteemed  to  be  of  the  same  species,  I  found  often  some 
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small  differences,  especially  in  the  sutures,  which  might  be  best 
understood  as  local  peculiarities  of  race.  Ammonites  to  be  really 
known  as  species,  must  be  studied  with  many  examples  of  every 
age,  including  the  very  young  and  the  very  old;  the  change  of 
form  in  the  course  of  life  being  often  very  g^eat  and  remarkable. 

In  considering  the  large  list  of  species  here  presented,  the  student 
will  find  himself  obliged  to  gather  them  into  groups  of  allied 
forms:  when  this  is  done  he  will  find  the  groups  to  be  on  the 
whole  differently  related  to  geological  time;  so  that  'zones'  of 
ammonitic  life  appear  one  above  another  in  place,  one  after  another 
in  time. 

For  examplcf  choosing  first  ammonites  which  are  carinated  round 
their  whorls,  we  may  mark  three  g^ups  and  assign  to  each  its 
geological '  habitat.' 

3.  Keel  acute  simple  (fitloiferi)  Upper  I'im. 

3.  Keel  serrated  (amalthei) Middle  lias. 

I.  Keel  between  two  furrows  (bisulcati)  ....     Lower  lias. 

And  these  characters  are  applicable  to  the  north  and  the  south 
of  England,  to  France  and  Germany. 

The  relation  to  time  is,  however,  not  so  absolute,  but  that 
exceptions  arise  which  are  interesting  to  consider. 

In  the  first  group,  of  bisulcate  ammonites,  occurs  one  species 
which  belongs  to  upper  lias,  viz.  Ammonites  bifrons. 

The  second  group  has  a  remarkable  recurrence  in  the  middle 
oolite  series,  where  Ammonites  vertebralis  is  a  conspicuous  fossil. 

The  third  group  is  continued  into  the  sands  which  cap  the  upper 
lias,  and  into  strata  a  little  above  them,  which  constitute  the  lower 
part  of  the  inferior  oolite  of  Dundry.  Even  in  the  Stonesfield  slate 
we  find  falciferous  ammonites. 

Again,  if  we  take  another  series  of  ammonites  without  keel 
or  furrow  on  the  whorl,  we  may  mark  three  groups  of  forms  and 
assign  three  parallels  of  geological  time. 

3.  Discoid  with  divided  ribs  (planulati)     .  .     Upper  lias. 

a.  Discoid  with  undivided  ribs  (capricomi)  .     Base  of  middle  lias  or  upper 

part  of  lower  lias. 
I.  Discoid  with  nearly  smooth  surface  (planorbes)    .    Base  of  the  lower  liaH. 


^^•Wwi  of  Hob  kind  are  found  of  great  value  in  making  com- 

fitt  separated  liassic  deposits.     More  than  this, 
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particular  species  have  been  selected  to  mark  more  than  the  three 
or  six  zones  here  indicated,  and  with  considerable  success.  In  this 
ammonitic  chronology  the  first  important  step  was  taken,  half  a 
century  since^  by  W.  Smith,  who  composed  a  table  of  ammonites^ 
in  natural  groups^  and  referred  them  one  by  one  to  their  appropriate 
seats  in  the  strata.  But  the  table  remained  in  MS.  in  the  hands 
of  his  amanuensis  till  1860^  when  it  was  printed  as  part  of  the 
address  delivered  by  him  as  President  of  the  Geological  Society. 
Von  Buch  in  1832  prepared  a  famous  treatise  on  ammonitic  cha- 
racters and  groups,  and  his  results  have  had  a  great  inflnence  on 
all  subsequent  efforts.  In  Germany,  Professors  Oppel  and  Quen- 
stedt,  in  England,  Dr.  Wright,  have  been  most  successful  in  marking 
out  liassic  '  zones^  by  ammonitic  species,  and  have  in  fact  furnished 
a  '  chronology'  of  great  value,  which,  cautiously  applied^  helps  and 
will  help  in  all  investigations  into  even  far-separated  tracts  of  liassic 
deposits  ^. 

The  same  method  applied  to  belemnites  yields  very  similar  and 
not  less  assured  results '. 

It  ought  to  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  large  natural  groups ;  we 
should  have  zones  of  Echinodermata,  Brachiopoda,  &c.  treated 
independently  of  the  Cephalopoda,  with  which  they  would  not 
necessarily  synchronize ;  and  finally  all  would  be  combined  into  a 
true  system  of  geological  chronology.  This  is  in  progress.  Mean- 
time, in  the  following  Table  we  have  marked  a  series  of  ammonitic 
species  more  or  less  limited  to  the  several  epochs,  and  in  another 
column  appear  other  nearly  contemporaneous  forms  of  Ufe.  The 
whole  liassic  period,  comprising  the  Bhsetic  shales  below  and  the 
Cephalopodal  bed  above,  is  included  to  make  the  view  complete. 

•  See  in  particular  OppeUs  Jura,  Qaenstedt's  Jara,  Wright's  memohra  in  Pal.  Soc. 
▼olomes. 

'  See  my  memoir  on  Belemnites  in  PaL  Soc.  volmnes. 
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DISTRIBUTION    OF   SOME    FORMS    OF    LIASSIC    LIFE. 


Gepbalopodal  bed. 

ICidf  ord  sands 

Upper  lias  dayg  and  balls 


g  m  fMarlstonef 

in 


Lower  lias  clays  and  balls 


Lias  limestone  and  shales 


*A.  opalinos. 
•A.  communis. 
•A.  bifrons. 
•A.  serpentinus. 
•A.  heterophyllos. 


•A.  spinatus. 
•A.  margaritatus. 


Rh»tic  beds 


•A.  Henleyi. 

A.  raricostakiB. 

A.  ozynotus. 
•A.  obtusus. 

A.  Tumeri. 
•A.  Bncklandi. 
•A.  angulatus. 


•A.  planorbis. 


•Belemnites  irregularis. 
Belenmites  Voltzii. 


•Belemnites  elongatus. 
•Pecten  sequivalvis. 
•Belemnites  paxiUosus. 
•Cardiom  truncatum. 

•Hippopodiam  ponderosum. 

•Cardinia  Listen. 

•Belemnites  acutus. 
•Lima  gigantea. 

Ichthyosaurus  intermedins. 

Plesiosaurus  megacephalus. 
•Ostrea  liassioa. 
•Avicula  contorta. 


FOSSILS  OF  THE  LIASSIC   PERIOD. 


Pisces. 

Acrodus  minimus.  R.    Westbury. 

Aechmodus  angulifer.  L.    Near  Strat- 
ford. 

Aechmodus  dorsalis.  L.  Byrford,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

Ceratodus  altus.  R. 

Dapedius  orbis.  L.    Bidford. 

Gyrolepis  Alberti.  R.    Wickwar. 

„        tenuistriatus.  R.    Westbury. 

Hybodus  minor.  R.     Westbury. 


LeptolepisconcentricuB.  U.  Dumbleton. 

Nemacanthus  filifer.  R.    Westbury. 
,,  monilifer.  R.  Aust,  West- 

bury, &c. 

Pachycormus  latirostris  (?).  U.     Glou- 
cestershire. 

Pholidophorus  crenulatus.  U.  Durable- 
ton. 

Pholidophorus  Stricklandi.  L.  Bidford. 

Saurichtbys  apicalis.  R.     Westbury. 

Tetragonolepis  discus.  U.   Dumbleton. 


Of  the  fishes  here  mentioned  some  are  Phcoid^  and  allied  to 
sharks.     Such  are  Acrodus  and  Ceratodus,  known  only  by  teeth; 


•  The  fossils  marked  thus  are  figured  in  Plates  VII.  and  VIII. 

t  In  the  district  around  Oxford  it  is  not  satisfiictory  to  mark  off,  as  belonging  to 
the  middle  Has,  any  of  the  argillaceous  beds  below  the  raarlstone.  In  Yorkshire  and 
on  the  Dorsetshire  coast  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  These  beds  below  the  principal 
mass  of  marhitone  include  Ammonites  capricomus,  Jamesoni,  fimbriatus,  Henleyi. 
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NemacanthuB,  koown  only  by  spines ;  and  Hybodus,  of  which  epinea 
and  teeth  are  known.  Others  are  Ganoid,  as  Iieptolepis  and 
Gyrolepis,  known  only  by  scales ;  Aecbmodus,  Dapedias,  Fholido- 
phoniB,  and  Tetragonolepis,  which  are  in  a  state  of  completeoess. 
IjepidotuB  occurs  complete  in  Northamptonshire.  Saniichthys  haa 
left  only  teeth.     The  Qomenclatoie  is  that  of  Agassiz. 

Rcntu*. 

IchthyoauimB  oommunij.  Conyb.  L.    Wilmoote. 

„  intennediiu.  Cotiyb.  L.     Neir  Tawkesbory. 

„  teDuinittna.  Cvnyb.  L.    Nekr  TawkMbni;. 

nesiaaannu  tnegaoephalus.  L.     Wilmoote. 
DitDOivlii^i^  (conooid).   Wright.  U.     Glonoasterahire. 

„  boDB  of.  Badan.  M.     Dambloton. 

TeleoaaruB.  tp.   Wrigkl.  C.    GloaceBtenhire. 

The  small  number  of  reptiles  in  this  list  corresponds  with  the 
limited  extent  of  workings  in  the  lias.  Farther  to  the  north,  at 
Barrow-on-Soar,  and  to  the  south,  at  Street  near  Glastonbury,  the 
lias  limestones,  of  the  same  early  age  as  those  of  Wilmcote  and 
Bidford  near  Stratford,  appear  to  be  more  productive  of  Saurians; 


Wojrram  XX  VI.     Paddlea  of  IchthyoMama,  from  Wflmcow. 

and  the  greater  richness  of  the  cliSs  of  Whitby  and  Lyme  Regis, 
in  beds  somewhat  higher  in  the  series,  is  well  known.  The  species 
of  Ichthyosauri  are  by  no  means  folly  deBned  at  present.  The  best 
specimens  from  the  Warwickshire  district  are  at  Warwick  and 
Oxford,  and  have  been  examined  with  some  care.  The  diagram 
above  represents  paddles  of  the  species  sapposed  to  be  lohthyosauroa 
intermedius,  but  they  differ  trom  others  which  bear  the  name  in 
the  emargination  of  the  radial  and  phalangal  bones. 
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REFERENCE  TO  PLATE  VIU,  REPRESENTING  FOSSILS  OF  THE  LIAS. 

L.  Lower  lias.    M.  Bfarlstone.    U.  Upper  Uas. 

I.  PalMOzamia  obtuaa.  Lindley,  L.    Axminster. 
1.  „  BuokUndi.  Brong.  L.    Bidford. 

3.  Ammonites  planorbis.  Sow,  L.    Bidford. 

4.  Wing  of  Libellula  liasdna  Striekh  L. 

5.  Eryon  Banoyenns.  M*Coy.  L.    Bidford. 

6.  Ammonites  angulatns.  Schl.  L.     Southam. 

7.  „        Bnoklandi.  Sow.  L.    Keynsham. 

8.  Nautilus  truncatua.  Sow,  L.    Deddington. 

9.  RhynchoneUa  variabilis.  ScM.  L.     Southam. 

0.  GrryphsBa  incurva.  Sow,  L.     Southam. 

1.  Lima  gigantea.  Sow.  L.    Southam. 
a.  Belemnites  acutus.  Blainv.  L.    Fenny-Compton. 

3.  Avicula  cygnipes.  PhU.  L.     Banbury,  Horfield. 

4.  Plicatula  spinosa.  ^019.  L.    Fenny-Corapton. 

5.  Belemnites  clavatus.  Blainv,  L.    Cheltenham. 

6.  lima  pectinoides.  PkU.  L.    Fenny-Compton. 

7.  Spirifera  WalcottL  Sow,  L.    Fenny-Compton. 

8.  Ammonites  obtusus.  S<tw.  L.    Cheltenham. 

9.  Cardinia  listen.  Sow,  L.    Cheltenham. 

0.  Unicardium  cardioides.  PhiL  L.    Banbury. 

1.  Trochus  anglicus.  Sow,  L.    Southam. 
3.  Modiola  scalprum.  Sow.  L.    Deddington. 
3.  Ammonites  planicostatus.  Sow.  L.     Cheltenham. 
^.  „  Henleyi.  Sow,  L.     Stow. 

5.  Crenatula  ventricosa.  Sow.  L.     Stow. 

6.  Hippopodium  ponderosum.  Sow.  L.     Fenny-Cumpton. 

7.  Pleurotomaria  expansa.  Sow,  L.    Banbury. 

8.  Cardium  trunoatum.  Sow,  M.    Byfield. 

9.  Myacites  donaciformis.  PhU,  M.    Bredon. 

3a  Avicula  novemcosts.  Brown,  L.  and  M.  Fenny-Compton,  Banbuiy. 
31.  RhynchoneUa  tetraedra.  Sow,  M.    Byfield. 
33.  Belemnites  paxillosus.  Schl,  M.     Byfield. 

33.  Ammonites  margaritatus.  Monif,  M.     Cheltenham. 

34.  ,,  spinattts.  Brug,  M.     Cheltenham. 

35.  Terebratula  resupinata.  Sow,  M.    Byfield. 

36.  Pecten  aquivalvis.  Sow,  M.    Byfield. 
a.  portion  of  the  surface. 

37.  Eztracrinus  caput  medusae  {X),  Miller,  U.     Banbury. 

38.  Ammonites  heterophyllus.  Sow.  U.    Kowsham. 
99.  Belsmnites  elongatus.  Sow.  U.    Rowsham. 

40.  Donal  plate  of  Oeoteuthis  with  *  ink-bag.'  U.    Alderton. 

41.  AnunoiiitM  bifrons.  Brug.  TJ.    Rowsham. 
4*«  yt  serpentinus.  D*Orb,  TJ.    Cheltenham. 
4i.  BilMteiftM  imgolaris.  SeM,  U.    Cheltenham. 

ootmnnnli  Bow,  U.    Rowrium. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BATH  OOLITE  PERIOD. 

Throughout  England  the  upper  limit  of  this  large  group  of 
rocks  is  very  well  marked  by  the  highest  bed,  '  Combrash/  tmder 
the  Oxford  clay,  which  is  continuous  across  the  country  north  of 
Oxford.  The  lower  limit  is  not  so  firmly  settled,  because  the 
'Inferior  oolite,'  which  marks  Hie  boundary^  is  &r  from  being 
so  continuous  or  so  uniform  in  composition  or  contents  as  the 
combrash. 

The  strata  composing  the  group  were  all  fully  studied  and 
named  by  Smith  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  near  Bath. 
His  series  stands  thus  * : — 

CJombrasb. 

Sand  and  landstone  (of  Hinton). 

Forest  marble  (of  Farleigfa  Castle). 

Clay  OTer  the  Upper  oolite  (Bradford). 

Great  or  Upper  oolite. 

FoUer's-earth  and  rock. 

Inferior  oolite. 

(Sand.     Also  daased  with  lias.) 

And  it  remains  without  alteration. 

In  a  general  point  of  view,  the  whole  is  a  succession  of  limestones, 
oolitic  or  shelly,  laminated  or  massive^  alternating  with  clays  and 
sands  locaUy  hardened  to  sandstones. 

In  the  following  Tabular  View  the  proportions  of  the  several 
component  beds  appear  as  they  may  be  seen  about  Cirencester  and 
Cheltenham.  Some  of  the  more  characteristic  fossils  are  mentioned 
opposite  the  parts  of  the  section  where  they  are  found  to  prevail. 

•  'Geological  Table  of  British  Organized  Fowila,'  in  ' Stratigimphical  System.' 
4ta  London.    1817. 
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In  some  cases  these  are  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  are  really 
characteristic  of  definite  geological  epochs^.  Under  two  principal 
groups  several  subdivisions  are  included ;  but  the  FuUerWarth 
zone  is  kept  separate,  on  account  of  its  argillaceous  character.  The 
sands  and  cephalopoda  bed  are  included  for  convenience  of  study. 

Oxford  Clay  above. 


Avioula  ecbinata. 
Nucula  lachryma. 
Terebr.  mazillata. 


Combrash.  NucL  orbicularis. 

Upper  or  Forest 
marble^ 

Middle  or  Great 
oolite. 


5 


I 


Lower  or  Stones-  HemlcidarisStokesii. 
field. 


Ostrea  acuminata. 


Fuller*8-earth. 


Trigonia  oostata. 
Rhynch.  spinosa. 
Tmbr.  PhiUipdi. 
Lima  Etheridgii. 


Terebr.  fimbria. 
Luoina  Wrigbtii. 


Rhyncbonella    cy- 
nocephala. 


Ragstone. 


Upper  freestone. 


Ciypeus  Plotii. 
Anun.  Parkinsoni. 
Amm.       Humphrey- 

sianus. 
Amm.  Sowerbii. 


5 

a 


Oolitic  marl.         Stomechinus    germi- 

nans. 


Lower  freestone. 


Pea-grit. 


Pygaster  semisulcat- 

us. 
Pseudo-diadema     de- 

pressum. 

Amm.  Murchisonse. 


Cephalopoda  bed. 

Sands.  Amm.  opal  in  us. 


Lias  clays  below. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  Cheltenham  toward  Oxford,  as  the 
sections  in  Plate  IV.  shew,  the  whole  of  this  series,  as  well  as  the 
upper  parts  of  the  lias,  grows  thinner,  so  that  in  the  country  about 


•»  See  also  the  sections  in  Plate  IV.  and  Plate  V. 
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Barford^  and  about  Stonesfield^  the  whole  thickness  is  bat  one- 
fourth  of  that  near  Cheltenham.  This  arises  from  the  great  re- 
duction of  the  Inferior  oolite^  from  two  or  three  hundred  feet  to 
less  than  twenty^  and  from  the  absence  or  extreme  attenuation 
of  the  fuller's-earth  «. 

Thus^  on  the  side  of  the  Evenlode  valley^  we  have  about  lOO  feet 
of  strata^  viz. : — 


Cornbrash 8  to  lo  feeL 

Forest  marble  with  accompanying  clays        .  .    so  to  30  feet. 

Great  oolite— white  i 

marly  >  .    40  to  60  feet. 

flaggy  and  sandy  J 
(Occasional  day  bed.) 
Inferior  oolite 10  to  ao  feet. 


The  lower  part  of  the  Great  oolite  is  the  famous  bed  of  Stones* 
field  slate. 

Now  passing  north-eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Cherwell^  we 
find  about  Steeple- Aston  and  Dedding^n  a  similar  series^  with  the 
addition  of  a  band  of  ironstone  at  the  bottom^  but  no  true  Inferior 
oolite. 

The  series  reads  thus  : — 

Cornbrash 8  to  10  feet. 

Forest  marble 20  to  30  feet. 

Great  oolite — white  \ 

marly  >  ....     50  feet. 

flaggy  and  sandy   ) 
(Occasional  clay  bed.) 
Ironstone  band i  to  8  feet. 

The  facts  thus  collected  agree  with  the  opinion  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  National  Survey  in  their  maps  and  sections^  viz. 
that  the  true  Inferior  oolite  is  extinct  in  the  region  north  of 
Oxford,  as  well  as  the  fuller's-earth  beds.  The  iron-bands^  however^ 
at  the  base  of  the  whole  series,  have  come  by  degrees  to  be  re- 
cognized as  coeval  with  those  which  are  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
Inferior  oolite  series  of  Northamptonshire^  Lincohishire,  and  York- 
shire. This  can  hardly  be  doubted  as  we  proceed  in  our  examina- 
tion eastward  and  north-eastward. 

c  The  day  bed  often  recog^nized  above  the  iron  bands  and  sands  anodated  with 
them,  and  sometimes  observed  below  the  Stonesfield  slate,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
continnation  or  representative  of  the  fuller's-earth. 
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Crossing  over  to  tbe  drainage  of  the  Nene^  and  still  proceeding 
north-eastward,  we  find  the  series  enlarged  and  thickened  in  parts, 


VIZ.  :- 


Ck>nibra8h 

Forest  marble  and  clays 

White  oolite 

Blue  clay 

Variable  sands,  white,  grey»  and  yellow 
(Occasional  and  variable  limestones) 
Ironstone 


8  or  lo  feet. 

5  to  lo  feet, 
ao  or  30  feet. 
15  feet. 
10  to  ao  feet, 
ao  to  30  feet. 
10  to  30  feet. 


In  the  country  north-east  of  Northampton  we  find  these  strata 
continued;  and  in  addition^  it  is  believed  by  Mr.  Sharp^  toward 
the  lower  part  of  the  series,  probably  above  the  variable  sandy 
zone^  a  thick  bed  of  oolitic  limestone  comes  in^  which  may 
perhaps  with  confidence  be  referred  to  the  upper  or  middle  portion 
of  the  Inferior  oolite  of  Cheltenham.  This  oolite  is  continued  into 
Lincokshire,  with  great  part  of  the  superincumbent  beds. 

Regarded  in  a  general  manner^  then^  the  Bath  oolite  series^  in 
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its  course  eastward  from  Cheltenham  to  Stamford,  may  be  repre- 
sented in  a  sectional  Diagram,  as  above ;  wherein  the  fiiller's-earth 
is  found  in  thickness  to  die  out  eastward,  and  the  Inferior  oolite 
first  to  be  contracted  to  almost  a  line  above  the  lias,  and  then 
to  be  expanded  again  in  two  or  three  parts,  the  lowest  being  an 
iionstone  band. 

The  sabdivigionB  of  this  great  oolitic  mass  are  not  yet  Mly  traced 
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out;  and  till  it  is  done^  the  further  extension  of  the  classification 
into  Yorkshire  most  be  in  some  d^ree  donbtfol. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  several  strata  in  succession. 

INFERIOR    OOLITE    GROUP. 

The  most  complete  sections  of  the  Inferior  oolite  which  are  easily 
accessible  from  Oxford  are  in  the  noble  hills  above  Cheltenham. 
In  1834^  Sir  B.  I.  Morchison  produced  an  Outline  of  the  Geology 
of  Chelteuham^  in  which  the  section  is  g^ven  in  considerable  detail, 
the  Inferior  oolite  being  considered  in  three  divisions,  thus  placed : — 

Gryphite  grit,  coarse  and  very  foamliferoiis. 
Oolite  freestone,  much  quarried,  with  fewer  fossils. 
Pea-grit,  with  distinct  concretionary  masses  of  small  size. 

Of  these  the  middle  division  is  much  the  thickest,  and  contains 
several  distingnishable  layers,  as — 

d.  Cream-coloured  marlstone. 

c.  Upper  ragstone. 

b.  Freestone. 

a.  Lower  ragstone. 

A  considerable  list  of  the  fossils  is  given  in  this  short  but  nsefiil 
memoir. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Buckman  published  a  geological  chart  of  the  oolitic 
strata  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills  and  the  lias  of  the  Vale  of  Gloucester, 
in  which  the  sections  of  these  strata  and  their  embedded  fossils 
are  more  fully  detailed.  The  same  author  contributed  with  Mr. 
Strickland  to  augment  the  second  edition  of  Murchison's  Outline 
with  many  important  additions.  Mr.  Brodie  has  laboured  success- 
fully in  this  field.  Finally,  Dr.  Wright,  after  re-examining  the 
elevated  escarpments  of  Leckhampton  and  Cleeve-Cloud,  has  arrived 
at  an  almost  complete  view  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  fine  oolitic 
series^ ;  and  Mr.  Hull^s  memoir  on  the  same  district^  to  accompany 
the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  completes  this  valuable  series 
of  works. 

Mr.  Hull's  general  section^  founded  on  actual  measures^  assigns 
no  less  than  264  feet^'  to  the  Inferior  oolite  near  Cheltenham. 
The  whole  series  in  the  hill  is  thus  expressed : — 

<i  Palsontographical  Society,  vol.  for  1861,  issued  1863. 

*  I'his  is  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  as  given  in  the  section  ;  in  the  text  the  state- 
ment in  236  feet. 
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Inferior  oolite  < 


Upper  lias 


Middle  lias 


38  feet  thick. 

34' 

tt 
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ft 

147  « 

»> 
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ft 

10a 
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ft 

500 

ft 

e.  Bagstone 
d.  Upper  freestone 
c.  Oolitic  marl 
b.  Lower  freestone 
^  a.  Pea-grit    . 
Cephalopoda  bed   . 
Sands    . 
Blue  shale 
Marlstone 
Lower  lias  probably  exceeding 

The  reader  may  now  turn  to  the  vertical  sections  given  in 
Plate  V,  for  an  example  of  the  rapid  thiDning^  towards  the  south- 
east (from  Gloucestershire  to  Oxfordshire),  of  all  these  strata — the 
Inferior  oolite,  in  fact,  almost  disappears.  The  same  thing  appears 
in  the  longitudinal  sections  in  Plate  IV,  from  Cleeve  and  Broadway 
towards  Oxford. 

TAe  Pea-grit^  the  lowest  of  the  five  divisions  of  Mr.  Hull,  derives 
its  name  from  the  character  of  its  substance ;  for  it  is  composed 
mainly  of  flattened  spheroidal  masses  of  the  size  of  peas.  It  is  a 
very  large  grained  oolite — a  pisolite — each  mass  enclosing  an 
organic  fragment  which  served  for  a  point  of  concentric  attraction 
to  the  concreting  mass  of  carbonate  of  lime.  But  some  of  the 
spheroids  appear  to  be  merely  worn  fragments.  This  curious 
*  basement  bed^  is  of  only  limited  extent,  to  the  south  and  north 
of  Cheltenham.  It  is  specially  rich  in  corals,  echinida,  and 
crinoids^  none  of  which  occur  in  the  cephalopoda  bed  below,  while, 
unlike  that  bed^  it  contains  but  few  ammonites^  nautili^  and 
belemnites.  Other  mollusca  are  plentiful  in  the  pea-grit.  The 
lower  part,  which  contains  much  iron  oxide  interposed  among 
oolitic  grains,  is  treated  as  a  separate  member  by  Dr.  Wright  in 
his  notice  of  Cleeve-Cloud  Hill  ^. 

The  Lower  Freestone  of  Mr.  Hull  has  furnished  immense  supplies 
of  valuable  building  stone,  from  Painswick  to  Cleeve  and  Broadway, 
and  from  Bourton-on-the-Hill  to  Naunton  and  Guiting.  The  build- 
ings constructed  of  it  are  durable,  the  st^ne  hardening  by  exposure 
from  a  state  of  softness,  when  taken  from  the  quarry,  which  allows  of 
separation  by  the  toothed  saw.  The  texture  is  oolitic;  there  are 
many  small  fragments  in  the  mass,  especially  parts  of  echino- 
dermata,  and  it  yields  a  large  series  of  other  fossils,  especially 


f  s8  feet  in  the  text 


fr  127  feet  in  the  text. 


^  Pretented  to  the  Cotswold  Uub,  1865. 
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mollnaca.  From  127  (or  147)  feet  of  thickness  in  Leckhampton 
Hill,  this  massive  freestone  diminishes  to  about  40  or  46  at 
Tmkdean  near  Naonton ;  at  Sherborne  it  is  reduced  to  5  feet ;  and 
at  Stow^  Rissington,  and  Burford  it  entirely  disappears  ^ 

As  a  building  stone,  the  Inferior  oolite  nowhere  acquires  such 
importance^  in  respect  of  abundance  or  quality,  as  in  the  range 
of  the  Cotswolds  of  Oloucestershire,  by  Painswick,  Leckhampton, 
and  Broadway,  and  a  tract  of  country  extending  south-eastward 
as  fiur  as  Naunton.  Within  this  large  area  it  is  everywhere  pro- 
ductive of  good  freestone  in  gp-eat  plenty,  both  of  the  fine-grained 
pure  oolite,  equal  to  Bath  stone  for  ornamental  structures,  and  of 
the  stronger,  partly  shelly  texture,  which  makes  firm  arch-stones, 
coping,  sills,  troughs,  slabs,  and  steps.  Near  Cheltenham  two 
bands  of  the  'freestone'  are  specially  noted,  the  lower  one  very 
thick  and  largely  quarried  in  Leckhampton  Hill,  in  a  range  distinct 
from  the  other,  which  is  also  quarried  near  the  summit.  The 
Painswick  oolite  is  often  remarkably  even  in  its  spherical  grains. 
Beyond  the  district  named  these  freestones  are  of  small  importance 
or  even  absent,  while  the  rougher  beds  at  the  top  and  bottom,  the 
ragstone  and  pea-grits,  are  more  continuously  traceable.  Near  Bath 
the  Inferior  oolite  yields  but  little,  and  that  rarely  any  good  free- 
stone. 

The  ragstone  is  very  often  burned  to  lime,  and  both  it  and  the 
pea-gprit  yield  fair  material  for  walling  and  road-making.  The 
action  of  the  weather,  by  means  of  rain,  frost,  and  carbonic  acid, 
is  veiy  obvious  in  these  and  other  calcareous  rocks.  Thus  are  the 
beds  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  the  natural  joints  widened, 
and  their  sides  penetrated;  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  pitted  and 
undulated,  so  as  to  produce  in  exposed  situations  very  fantastic 
hollows,  branching  ridges,  and  crests —the  Daglingworth  stones  are 
an  example  in  the  Great  oolite,  which  often  shelter  shell-snails,  and 
sometimes  suggest  the  idea  of  these  animals  having  made  the  holes 
into  which  they  retire. 

The  surface  of  some  hard  beds  has  been  bored  by  lithodomous 
mollusks,  making  cylindrical  holes ;  an  important  fact,  shewing  the 
slowness  of  the  deposition  of  these  rocks,  one  bed  having  acquired 
solidity  and  remained  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  oceanic  residents 
before  the  conmiencement  of  the  formation  of  that  which  succeeds. 

^  Hull  in  Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey,  1857. 
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These  appearances  are  not  infrequent  in  beds  near  the  top  of  the 
ragstooe  seriea,  as  about  Broadway  Hill,  above  Andovet's  Ford, 
near  Pewedown,  and  Nort  111  each. 

Oolite  marl. — This  layer,  thougli  seldom  more  than  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  extends  over  the  whole  space  from  Leckhampton  to 
Clecve-Cloud,  Broadway,  and  Bourton-on-the-Hill,  and  every- 
where yields  abundance  of  one  fossil,  Terebratula  fimbria,  which  is 
hardly  known  elsewhere.  What  is  a  httle  remarkable,  Terebratula 
maxillata  (a  shell  common  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Great  oolite) 
is  found  in  this  marl  in  the  district  near  Cheltenham.  A  good 
locality  for  this  marl  is  in  descending  the  hill  on  the  road  from 
Wifiley  Hill  to  Seven  Springs.  Dr.  Wright  regards  the  oolitic  marl 
as  a  disturbed  portion  of  a  coral  bed  in  the  oolitic  se.a — a  sort  of 
aggregated  ■  coral-mud.' 

Upper  Freestone. — A  thick-bedded  oolite,  of  coarse  texture;  occa- 
sionally traversed  by  veins  of  fibrous  iron  oxide  (htematitc),  and 
more  frequently  stained  yellow  by  diffused  iron  carbonate.  This 
stone  is  quarried  largely  at  Broadway  and  Stanway,  yielding  large 
and  excellent  troughs,  slabs,  coping,  etc.  But  few  fossils  in  it : 
Terebratula  fimbria  is  mentioned  by  Wright. 

Hagatotie. — This  is  a  series  of  rough  shelly  sandy  limestoue,  with 
layers  of  marl  and  sandstone,  in  which,  especially  about  the  upper 
part,  are  many  trigonla),  lima?,  gryphites,  terebratula*,  trichites,  etc. 
The  uppermost  surface  is  occasionally  bored  by  lithodomi ;  and  the 
same  fact  is  noticed  in  the  lowest  hard  bed — about  Bourton, 
Naunton,  and  Birdlip.  In  several  districts,  especially  about  Coles- 
bourn,  Stow,  Churchill,  Ascott,  and  Bnrfonl,  the  ragstone  is 
represented  by  a  white  rubbly  oolite,  uncommonly  full  of  Clypeua 
Plotii ;  and  this  only  a  few  feet  thick,  as  we  go  south-eastward,  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  thick  Inferior  oolite  of  Cheltenham.  The 
fossils  vanish  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  Vale  of  the  Cherwell  hardly  any  record  of  the  older  life  of 
the  oolitic  period  remains,  beyond  a  few  species  of  wide  range  or 
doubtful  identity. 

Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  almost  everywhere  in  the  large 
region  between  Evenlode  and  Cherwell  traces,  more  or  less  clear, 
>e  Inferior  oolite  period  present  themselves. 

t  Charlbury  beds   of  white  oolite  or  ragstone  lie  on  the 
I,  thns  described  in  my  note-book,  1855  : — 
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Bubble  and  shelly  oolite  with  Otirea  rrswii,  Fholadcmiya,  ftc  (elaewbere  Trigonm). 
Bobble  or  concretioDazy  piaolitic  bed. 
Bough  gritty  bed,  resting  on  upper  lias. 

These  are  subjacent  to  slaty  beds  of  the  Stonesfield  series. 

Passing  toward  the  Cherwell^  in  the  country  round  Deddington, 
we  find  the  lias  capped  by  irony  and  sandy  bands  instead  of  oolite. 

The  following  notes  on  the  strata  at  Worton,  written  in  1854^ 
will  serve  as  an  index  for  this  peculiar  series  in  a  large  part  of  the 
area  between  the  Evenlode  and  the  Cherwell. 


h  - 


b       -^ 


Diagram  XXVII.    Strato  at  Worton. 


h.  Soil,  with  pebUes  of  the  northern  drift. 

g.  *  Pale  plank  beds,'  sandy  and  shelly  layers.  Four  feet.    (BhynchoneDa,  Ostrea, 

Cenzmya.) 
1   Chocolate-coloured  ii^n  ore,  twisted  and  in  oonoentric  massfn,  half  a  foot ;  some 

oolitic  grains  :  this  is  a  rich  ore. 
e.  Pale  stony  bands  with  plants.    One  foot. 

d.  Pale  sands  with  dispersed  mMsee  of  poor  shelly  iron  ore,  five  and  a  half  feet, 
o.  Limestone.    Two  feet. 

In  the  series  o  to  f  occur  Myadtee,   Ludna,  Pholadomya,  Pleurotomaria, 
Nautilus  lineatus,  Belemnites  giganteus. 
b.  Bed  clay,  a  mere  parting  with  water, 
a.  Upper  lias  clay.     Thirty  or  forty  feet. 

At  Stow-Nine-Churches,  near  Weedon-Beck,  the  series  of  strata 
belonging  to  the  Bath  oolite  period  was  thus  observed  (1870)  :— 

Great  oolite  of  various  kinds,  white  or  ferruginous  in  places,  especially 
near  the  top.     FouiU  in  TpleiUy,  including  Clypeus  Plotii  30  feei. 

The  base  not  clearly  seen. 

L 
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(Interral,  probably  blue  oUy.) 

Tellow  and  white  sand  and  sandstone,  plants 15  fiset 

Brown  ferruginous  sandstone 15    f« 

Ironstone  of  good  quality I  >    i  y 

Below  is  Upper  lias  day. 

The  interval,  above  mentioned,  is  occasioned  by  a  fiEtult  which  has 
traversed  all  these  strata.  Very  few  fossils  occur  in  the  sands  or 
in  the  ironstone  at  this  place. 

FULLER'S-EARTH  ZONE.     {SmUh) 

In  the  countiy  round  Bath  the  two  principal  masses  of  oolitic 
rock  are  separated  by  a  considerable  body  of  calcareo-argillaceous 
marls  and  clays  with  imbedded  strata  of  stone,  often  soft,  less 
frequently  compact  and  solid,  rarely  oolitic.  The  thickness  of  these 
beds  near  Bath  is  found  to  be  as  much  as  150  feet;  but  as  we 
proceed  northward,  the  fuller^s-earth  series  grows  thinner  con- 
tinually, and  finally  dies  out  in  the  valley  of  the  Windrush,  about 
Barrington  ;  so  that  in  the  country  round  Burford,  the  two  oolites 
referred  to  are  no  longer  separated  by  this  argillaceous  band,  but 
are  brought  into  contact  ^. 

In  other  places,  as  at  Stonesfield,  blue  clay  of  small  thickness 
is  seen,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  equivalent  of  the  fuller's- 
earth  group.  Through  a  great  proportion  of  its  range  the  fuUer's- 
earth  zone  yields  fossils  much  allied  on  the  whole  to  those  of  the 
Inferior  oolite  below,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  those  of  the  Great 
oolite  above.  They  are  not  distinctive,  unless  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  Ostrea  acuminata  in  their  bands -w can  be  so  regarded. 
Belemnites  and  ammonites  are  rarely  seen  in  it;  yet  one  canali- 
culated  species  is  recorded  near  Bath  by  Smith  in  his '  Stratigraphical 
System,'  and  again  in  Dorsetshire  by  Mr.  Buckman.  Rhynchonella 
media  of  Sowerby  (R.  varians,  Dav,)  is  prevalent  near  Bath,  but 
not  in  Gloucestershire. 

GREAT   OOLITE  GROUP. 

Three  portions   may  be  distinguished  in   the  Great   oolite   of 
Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  viz. : — 

k  Lonsdale  Geol.  Soc.  Proc.,  i.  414.     Hull,  in  Memoirs  of  Geol.  Survey,  Sheet  44. 
1857. 
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Uppbb  Division,  composed  of  clays  and  shelly  limestones,  more 

or  less  oolitic,  to  which  the  names  of  CombrasAy  Forest  marMe, 

and  Bradford  clay  were  applied  by  Smith. 
Middle  Division,  composed  of  compact  shelly  or  oolitic  limestone, 

in  beds  of  various  thickness,  with   marly  or  argillaceous 

partings. 
Lower  Division.     Thin-bedded  limestones  associated  with  sands, 

'  Stonesfield  slate,'  or  laminated  ^  ragstone.' 

The  Lower  Division  of  the  Great  Oolite. 
*  The  Stonesfield  Beds.' 

This  range  of  variable  strata,  oolitic,  arenaceous,  and  ferruginous, 
corresponds  to  the  '  lower  rags/  a  rather  indistinct  part  of  ilie  great 
oolitic  system  in  the  south-west  of  England ;  it  becomes  conspicuous 
near  Wotton-under-Edge,  passes  across  the  Cotswold  HiUs,  and 
traverses  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire. 

High  in  the  hills  near  Wotton-under-Edge  it  is  plainly  to  be 
recognized  as  a  laminated  rock,  lying  over  the  thick  marly  strata, 
which  are  the  ' fuller^s-earth  and  fuUer's-earth  rock'  of  W.  Smith. 
False-bedding  is  veiy  common  in  this  rock  over  extensive  tracts, 
a  mark  of  currents  in  shallow  water.  It  is  often  sandy  and  cal- 
careous; fissile  by  art,  and  by  exposure  to  atmospheric  agencies. 
It  contains  Trigonia  impressa,  but  is  not  rich  in  fossils  tiU  we  reach 
the  country  between  Cheltenham  and  Burford. 

In  this  line  at  Sevenhampton,  near  Cheltenham,  and  Eyeford, 
near  Stow,  are  many  extensive  quarries  where  this  stone  is  dug  for 
roofing,  and  is  called  '  slate."*  The  succession  of  strata  in  general 
terms  may  be  thus  expressed^ :  the  lower  portions,  a  and  b,  being 
regarded  as  '  Stonesfield  beds,^  and  c  as  parting  them  from  the  ordi- 
nary Ghreat  oolite : — 

ft.     in. 
f  Shelly  day — Rhynchonellse 60 

1  Thin  btyen  of  shelly  oolite 08 

(In  these  npper  strata  Ostrea  acuminata  oocuin.) 

Sandy  marl  and  a  few  shells  (sometimes  absent)     ...80 

b    Bagstone,  a  hard  oolite,  in  thin  beds,  with  bine  centres — dieOs, 

plants,  fish-teeth,  one  anmionite M>      ^ 

a    9ate,  sandy,  laminated,  with  few  shells,  one  ammonite  .        .40 

(Clay  appears  beneath.) 

>  Brodie  on  Fossil  Insects,  p.  41. 
L  2 
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In  the  Windrush  quarries   near  Borford   Mr. 
served : — 


t  Bubbly  limeBtone 

d  <  Brownish  marlsione 

V  Bubbly  limestone 

iPale  sandy  marl 
Bubbly  limestone    . 
light  coloured  day 
b    Bag  and  freestone  . 
a    Sandy  laminated  stone 


Lonsdale  "^   ob- 


it,    in. 

I        O 


6 

4 
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o 

o 
IS 
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6 
o 


variable. 


On  comparing  these  sections  we  observe  special  differences  in  the 
upper  part^  but  a  considerable  agreement  in  the  lower  part. 

Dr.  Fitton  obtained  the  following  account  of  the  strata  at 
Stonesfield  ^ : — 


di 


32 


Bubbly  limestone 
Clay  with  Terebratulites 
Limestone 
Blue  clay 
Oolite 
c    Blue  clay 
b     'Bag/  consisting  of  shelly  oolite,  with  casts  of  bivalves  and 

univalves,  about 25      o 

'  Soft  stuff/  6  in.,  yellowish  sandy  clay,  with  thin  courses 

of  fibrous  transparent  gypsum. 
'Upper  head/  i  ft.  3  in.  to  i  ft.  6  in.,  sand  enveloping  a 
course  of  spheroidal  laminated  calcareous  gritstones, 
which  produce  the  slate.  These  are  called  '  Potlids/ 
from,  their  figure,  and  receive  with  the  other  slaty  bed 
the  name  of '  Pendle/  as  characteristic  of  the  workable 
stone.  The  stone  is  partially  oolitic  and  shelly,  some- 
times full  of  smaU  firagmentary  masses. 
^ '  Manure/  or  *  Bace/  I  ft.,  slaty  friable  grit  rock. 

Lower  head,'  i  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.,  sand  and  grit,  including 
a  course  of  spheroidal  concretions  of  slate,  as  above. 
'Bottom  stuff,'  I   ft.,  sandy  and  calcareous  grit,  with 
admixtures  of  oolitic  grains. 
The  floor  of  the  slate  beds  is  'rag,'  like  the  oolite  above. 


a  * 


The  slate  beds, 
consisting  of 


The  slate  beds, 
consisting  of 


■f 


In  the  railway  cutting  near  Stonesfield  are  several  instructive 
sections.  Where  the  road  crosses  by  a  high  viaduct  we  have  the 
following  series  of  beds  : — 


^  Proceedings  of  G^l.  Soc.  i.  414. 


**  Zool.  Journal,  vol.  iii. 
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ft.      in. 
Soft  marly  bed 5      o 

Hard  stone i       6 

Soft  marly  bed 5      o 

d-{  Hard  stone i      o 

Soft  marly  bed 5      o 

Solid  stone 3      o 

LSoft  marly  bed 5      o 

c    Laminated  beds 36 

b    Bag  oolite lao 

a    Slaty  rag 50 

Some  of  the  beds  here  described  as  marly  may  very  probably 
appear  more  argillaceous  in  the  pits  at  Stonesfield^  and  indeed  they 
are  so  at  another  part  of  this  cutting. 

The  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  added  to  these  sections,  shew  the  general 
conformity  of  all,  the  rag  and  slate  series  lying  apparently  in  the 
most  continuous  strata. 

Proceeding  northward  to  the  drainage  of  the  Glyme,  we  find 
about  Sandford,  in  place  of  the  '  Stonesfield  slate/  beds  of  white  and 
yellow  sand^  sixteen  or  more  feet  in  thickness,  with  irregular  laminsB 
of  calcareous  sandstone^  more  or  less  blue  in  the  centre^  called 
'  plank.**  This  is  sometimes  covered  by  six  feet  of  clay,  which  is 
employed  for  making  bricks.  Clay  appears  below^  which  is  re- 
garded as  of  the  upper  lias. 

At  Worton^  between  Steeple-Aston  and  Banbury,  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  oolite  series  were  found  to  consist  of — 

Small  shells  and  sand,  resting  on  limited  patches  of  calcareoos  flag- 
stone ('  plank*),  or  when  these  were  absent,  on  iron  ore  <>        .        .40 

Above  Bowsham,  the  lias  is  covered  by  thirteen  feet  of  brown 
ferruginous  sands^  and  sandstone  with  calcareous  and  irony  layers ; 
marly  clay  lies  above,  and  then  oolite  of  the  rag  character;  followed 
by  white  oolite,  crowning  the  hill  at  Hopcroft^s  Holt.  These  sands 
become  more  ferruginous  and  stony  at  Steeple-Aston^  and  have 
there  been  quarried  to  the  extent  of  eight  feet  in  thickness^  but 
without  success^  for  iron  ore.  They  rest  upon  upper  lias,  as  that 
does  upon  ferruginous  marlstone. 

On  reviewing  these  sections  we  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Stonesfield  beds  are  justly  co-ordinated  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
thin-bedded  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  Great  oolite  of  Oloucestershire^ 

**  Phillips  in  Geol.  Soc.  Journal,  1859. 
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and  on  the  oiher^  with  the  sandy  and  calcareous  deposits  lying 
above  the  iron  ores  which  rest  on  the  lias  of  Oxfordshire.  Whether 
they  are  continued,  or  in  what  way  represented  in  Northamptonshire 
and  Lincolnshire,  may  be  considered  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Middle  Division  of  the  Gebat  Oolite. 

By  those  who  live  under  the  shadow  of  Combe  Down  and  the  other 
hills  near  Bath,  the  title  of  Great  oolite  will  be  readily  conceded 
to  the  thick  rock  which  crowns  those  elevations  with  a  wreath 
of  valuable  freestone.  From  quarries  in  this  rock  Bath  and  many 
towns  and  cities  have  been  built ;  and  it  preserves  its  importance 
and  superiority,  as  compared  witii  the  other  members  of  the  system, 
till,  as  we  go  northward,  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  Gloucester  and 
Stroud.  Here,  as  already  stated,  the  thick  rocks  of  Painswick  and 
Leckhampton,  which  belong  to  the  Inferior  oolite,  become  the  most 
prolific  centres  of  valuable  freestone.  The  Great  oolite,  however, 
continues  to  be  a  considerable  member  of  the  series,  as  we  proceed 
by  Thames-head  and  Cirencester,  Northleach  and  Burford,  Shipton 
and  Chadlington,  Stonesfield  and  Enslow  Bridge.  Along  both  sides 
of  the  Cherwell  it  maintains  a  considerable  thickness,  stretching 
to  the  northward,  toward  Deddington  and  Aynhoe,  and  turns  off 
by  Brackley  and  Buckingham  to  Blisworth  and  Northampton. 
After  leaving  the  downs  over  Bath,  we  find  the  thickness  of  the 
Great  oolite  to  diminish  northwards.  From  105  feet,  near  Bath, 
it  sinks  to  60  in  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  to  30  feet  in 
Northamptonshire.  These  measures  are  independent  of  the  variable 
series  above,  known  as  Forest  marble  and  Bradford  clay. 

The  composition  and  structure  of  the  rock  are  inconstant; 
when  purely  oolitic,  with  few  or  no  shells,  it  is  usually  massive 
and  good  freestone.  When  shells  become  plentiful  and  range 
themselves  in  layers  (sometimes  oblique),  the  stone  becomes  more 
fit  for  rough  walling  and  strong  foundations  than  house-build- 
ing. This  kind  of  'ragstone'  is  like  forest  marble,  and  often  is 
not  easily  distinguished  from  that  rock.  In  Oxfordshire  usually 
the  beds  of  stone  are  more  or  less  separated,  especially  in  the  upper 
parts,  by  thinner  bands  of  marly  clay,  which  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  source  and  to  indicate  operations  of  the 

le  kind  as  the  clays  of  the  forest  marble  above.     Those  clays 
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are  frequentlj  estuarine^  but  these  in  the  oolite  proper  seem  to  be 
more  tnilj  marine. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Borford  tius  rock  yields  abondance  of  good 
freestone.  In  particular^  the  vast  and  ancient  quarries  of  Taynton 
fnmish  building-stone  of  the  best  and  firmest  description ;  not  so 
fine-grained  as  that  of  Bath,  but  of  superior  durability.  For  ordi- 
nary walling,  road-making  and  lime-burning,  the  rock  is  opened 
at  frequent  intervals  in  its  course  firom  Thames-head  and  the 
vicinity  of  Cirencester,  by  Northleach,  Bnrford,  Taynton,  Shipton, 
Chipping-Norton,  Woodstock,  Enslow  Bridge,  and  Braddey,  to 
Buckmgham. 

The  railway  cuttings  near  Northleigh  and  Stonesfield  exhibit  a 
considerable  variety  of  structure  and  texture  in  the  beds  of  oolite, 
and  in  the  marly  and  ai^Uaceous  partings.  There  are  for  short 
distances  bands  of  coral  and  nests  of  nerinsea,  and  other  shells,  but 
rarely  any  approach  to  '  coral-reef'  or  extended  shell-bed. 

On  a  general  view  the  Great  oolite  of  Oxfordshire  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  coeval  type  first  studied  near  Bath.  The  difierenoe 
is  to  be  explained  by  unequal  depth  of  sea.,  and  unequal  subjection 
to  littoral  currents  and  estuarine  influence.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  agreement  which  strikes  us,  the  agricultural  similitude ; 
the  surfiice  is  equally  dry  and  well  suited  for  the  plough  and 
artificial  crops.  Under  the  soil  the  stone  is  usually  much  divided, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically,  by  the  effect  of  long  atmospheric 
vicissitude ;  and  the  thin  broken  layers  thus  formed  are  often  found 
disturbed  and  shaken  about.  Still  lower  this  does  not  happen,  but 
the  open  fissures  continue,  and  allow  of  the  percolation  of  heavy 
showers,  which  leave  white  traces  of  their  passage  in  delicate  and 
abundant  deposits  of  lac  lunae,  and  rarer  deposits  of  stalagmite. 

At  Enslow  Bridge  and  Kirtlington  Station,  quarries  in  the  oolite 
exhibit  most  of  the  beds  in  relation  to  the  forest  marble  and  corn- 
brash  above,  and  the  Stonesfield  beds  beneath.  The  large  old  quarry 
opened  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cherwell  at  Enslow  Bridge,  which 
has  yielded  a  vast  quantity  of  stone  for  walling,  roads,  and  lime, 
presents  the  following  succession  of  beds  below  the  cornbradli : — 
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CBJLP. 


C0RNBRA8H. 


feet. 
5  to  6.  Clay  and  thin  stone 

a.      Bough  stone 
a.      Clay  and  stone    . 

3^6.  Bough  oolite 
a  to  4.  Clay    . 


6.  Oolite,  white  and  partly 
compact,  three  or  four 
O6CI0         •         •        • 

a  to  3.  Terebratula  bed  . 


8.      Four    bedB     of    white 
oolite 


— >^ 


Forest  marble  and  days. 


CUy 


10.       Five     beds     of    white 
oolite 


Sandy! 


•     ■     •    • 


""  Top  ferruginous,  often  cover- 

ed  by  oysters,  and  drilled 

by  Lathodoml 

Area,  Cardium. 

Terebratula  maxillata. 


Cardium,  Luoina. 


14- 


Eight    beds    of 
white     oolite, 
with  clay  part-  * 
ings 


16. 


Clay 
CUy 

[Clay 


Several    beds  of  oolite 
and  clay   . 


Nautilus,  Tereb.  fimbria,  T. 
mtudllata,  Peoten  aroua- 
tuB,  Lima  cardiiformis, 
Pholad.Heraultii,Bhyndh. 
obsoleta,  Nucleol.  clunicu- 
lariB,Clyp.Plotii,l8astr»a. 


Several  of  these  oolitic  beds  occasionally  become  marl  in  this  and  other  quarries. 
Beneath  is  a  marly  and  sandy  series,  the  supposed  equivalent  of  Stonesfield  beds. 
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Uppbe  Division  op  the  Great  Oolite  Group. 

Bradford  Clay  and  Forest  Marble. 

The  great  mass  of  oolite  in  the  viciDity  of  Bath  is  covered  by 
pale  blue  clays  and  thin  beds  of  shelly  rock.  The  former  is  named 
Bradford  Clay,  firom  the  place  in  Wiltshire  where  it  was  most  known 
and  best  exhibited;  the  latter  is  called  Forest  Marble,  from  the 
Forest  of  Wychwood,  where  it  was  first  observed  by  Smith. 
Taken  together,  they  constitute  a  variable  zone  of  separation  between 
the  Combrash  and  Great  oolite,  as  these  terms  are  commonly  under- 
stood; variable  in  total  and  relative  thickness,  in  structure,  and 
in  original  circumstances  of  deposition.  They  appear  to  be  most 
frequently  marine  deposits ;  but  in  many  cases,  drifted  oysters  and 
fragments  of  wood,  and  in  a  few  examples  Cyrenae,  indicate  estoarine 
fluctuations  and  inflowing  fluviatile  currents. 

The  shelly  beds  are  sometimes  compact  enough  to  deserve  the 
title  of  a  rude  marble,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  ancient  farm  and 
manor  houses,  but  it  is  not  now  anywhere  polished  on  a  large  scale. 
These  beds  are  very  irregular,  and  even  within  short  distances  vaiy 
gp'eatly  in  thickness  (as  at  Islip  and  Kirtlington  Station),  and 
admit  of  much  variety  in  the  direction  of  bedding,  from  horizontal 
and  parallel  to  the  usual  inclination  of  steep  shell  drift  (30"  or  40"* 
from  the  horizon),  and  this  in  difierent  directions. 

The  clays  are  not  traceable  continuously ;  they  are  considerable 
about  Cirencester  and  Fairford,  and  are  observed  as  white,  partly 
indurated  marl,  in  the  productive  excavations  of  Islip,  where 
Terebellaria  ramosissima  and  Terebratula  digona  remind  us  of  the 
Berfield  pits  at  Bradford,  but  no  Apiocrinites  have  as  yet  occurred 
in  our  Oxfordshire  sections. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  characteristic  excavations  in  the 
Forest  marble  is  at  Poulton,  between  Fairford  and  Cirencester. 
Here  quarries,  worked  for  ages  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  have 
yielded  roofing-slate  for  most  of  the  houses  in  Lechlade,  Fairford, 
Cirencester,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  South  Gloucestershire, 
as  well  as  flags  for  pavement,  and  abundance  of  road  materials. 
The  strata  lie  with  a  southward  slope,  and  occupy  a  considerable 
breadth,  without  any  over-covering  of  combrash. 
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The  largest  quarry  now  in  work  was  opened  some  forty  years 
since^  and  the  excavation  extends  over  an  acre  of  ground  or  more. 
The  strata  are  thin^  mostly  alternating  clays  and  shelly  stone,  to 
a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  Undulations  on  a  large  scale  in  some 
groups  of  stony  beds  are  terminated  by  a  continuous  plane  surface 
of  softer  yellow  or  white  marly  clay.  False-bedding  also  occurs 
under  continuous  plane  shelly  stone.  The  stone  is  blue  in  the 
depths,  but  embrowned  or  tinted  yellow  by  exposure  at  the  sur&ce 
or  along  the  joints.  The  sur&ces  are  much  and  grandly  rippled, 
usually  shelly,  and  especially  covered  with  Ostrea,  Pecten,  Lima, 
spines  of  Cidaris,  fragments  of  Coral,  Montlivaltia,  Terebellaria, 
and  wood,  all  more  or  less  drifted.  The  slates  for  roofing  are  of 
small  size;  some  of  the  flags  extend  unbroken  to  six  or  eight  feet 
square. 

One  of  the  best  sections  known  is  at  the  Kirtlington  Station 
on  the  Oxford  and  Birmingham  Railway,  which  was  thus  recorded 
by  myself  in  1859. 

CORNBRASH. 

Pale  days  and  intemipted  thin  laminiR  of 
Forest  marble,  oolitic  and  full  of  shells 
and  fragments 


Solid  shelly  bed,  top  oolitic,  middle  close- 
grained,  base  sandy       .... 

Sandy  and  marly  bed       ....  ~~~~~~~~~~~" 

Dark  laminated  day  with  jet   .        .        .  o  10    Gyrena. 

Pale  blue  clay  with  calcareous  nodules     . 

Dark  clay  with  jet 

Pale  blue  clay 

Brown  day 

Sandy  layer -— — --— — ^^ 

Oolite,    waterwom,    with   attached    and 

drifted  oysters  and  terebratula     .         .  24 

Parting  clay ===^==z= 

1     6 
Oolite,  usually  compact   .... 

Parting  clay ======= 

Bed  full  of  Terebratnla   maxiUata,  the 
Talves  united 3    ^ 


ft. 

in. 

13 

0 

3 

9 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

6 

If  this  section  be  compared  with  those  copied  by  Morris  in  the 
Great  Northem  Bailway  cuttings  of  South  Lincolnshire,  the  con- 
fennity  of  the  groups  will  be  evident.     In  both^  clays  of  different 
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tints,  with  stony  layers,  and  shells  of  marine  and  estoarine  diancter, 
with  jet  and  other  remains  of  plants,  lie  under  the  cornbrash^  and 
above  the  principal  masses  of  calcaieons  rocks,  which  appeared  to 
Morris  to  be  of  the  upper  or  Great  oolite  stage,  both  by  continuity 
of  range  and  organic  contents  p. 

Uppee  Division  of  the  Great  Ooutb. 

Combrash, 

In  my  early  wanderings  with  the  '  great  discoverer^  of  the  oolites, 
the  thin  rough  shelly  rock,  whidi  breaks  up  into  '  brash  ^  and 
makes  good  land  for  *•  corn,'  was  always  trusted  as  the  upper  limit 
of  the  Bath  oolite  series ;  and  the  continuity  of  a  deposit  rarely 
exceeding  eight  feet  in  thickness,  across  England  from  Devonshire 
to  Yorkshire,  was  a  theme  of  frequent  contemplation. 

Only  partially  oolitic,  rarely  of  much  local  utility  except  for 
walling  and  road-making,  it  is  yet  very  frequently  exposed  in 
shallow  excavations  and  over  broad  dry  cultivated  lands,  and  in 
each  case  yields  fossils  in  considerable  abundance  and  variety,  not 
much  different  in  general  aspect  from  those  of  the  Great  oolite 
below,  and,  like  them,  not  usually  yielding  any  belemnites  or  many 
ammonites. 

On  this  account,  as  already  observed,  the  fossils  of  the  combrash 
may  be  well  included  in  a  general  catalogue  of  the  fossils  of  the 
upper  and  middle  division  of  the  Great  oolite  series. 


FOSSILS  OF  THE   BATH   OOLITE  SERIES. 

The  organic  remains  in  the  oolitic  system,  taken  generally, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  complete  records  of  the  inhabitants  of 
land  and  sea  which  can  be  referred  to  in  the  whole  series  of  ancient 
life.  Land  plants,  insects,  reptiles,  and  mammalia ;  lacustrine  and 
estuary  shells,  fishes,  and  reptiles;  marine  corals,  echinodermata, 
annellida,  Crustacea,  bivalve,  univalve,  and  cephalopodal  shells, 
fishes,  and  reptiles. 

A  remarkable  uniformity  runs  through  the  whole  system :  thus 

p  Geological  Pmceedings,  1853,  p.  317. 
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cycadaccoiiR  and  zamioid  plants  occur  in  the  lower  and  upper  Btrata ; 
isaetREtse  and  montlivaltiie,  tngvnite  aud  pholadomy^,  nerinetT  and 
pleurotomarise  occupy  many  of  the  rocks ;  pleaioeauri,  teleosauri, 
megalosauri]  and  ichtliyosauri  are  familiar  fossils  in  almost  all 
sta^s  of  the  oolites. 

Confining  our  attention  at  present  to  the  lower  of  the  three  great 
^oupB,  that  of  the  Bath  oolites,  we  find  the  most  abundant  zones 
of  marine  life  to  be  collected  about  the  base  and  the  top  of  the  two 
great  masses  of  calcareous  rock — the  inferior  and  the  groat  oolite. 
The  principal  repository  of  fossil,  mostly  land,  plants  is  at  the  base 
of  the  great  oolite  in  Oxfordshire,  and  toward  the  base  of  the 
inferior  oolite  In  Northamptonshire.  Corals,  more  or  less  presenting 
the  aspect  of  a  shelly  reef,  occur  near  the  base  of  the  inferior  oolite, 
as  near  Clieltenham,  and  at  the  top  of  the  great  oolite,  as  at  Castle- 
Combe  in  Wiltshire.  The  lists  which  follow  are  founded  on  one 
of  the  richest  known  districts,  that  of  Gloucestershire ;  Oxfordshire 
having  as  yet  yielded  few  species,  and  the  Northampton  fossils 
requiring  separate  enumeration  in  connection  with  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire.  The  Catalogue  of  fossils  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Hull  and  other  observers  to  accompany 
the  sheets  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Dr.  Wright's  essays  in  the 
Palteontographical  Society's  volumes,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Cotteswold  Club,  have  furnished  ample  information,  and  I  hove 
made  diligent  search  myself.  For  the  Northamptonshire  fossils, 
believed  to  be  of  equal  age,  but  found  under  different  conditions  of 
sea-bed,  the  latest  memoir  of  Sharp  (Geo!.  Proc.  1870)  may  be 
consulted.  Morris,  Brodie,  and  Ihbetson  have  examined  the  sec- 
tions of  Lincolnshire,  aud  Mr.  Judd  is  now  revising  the  lower 
oolites,  so  as  to  complete  the  union  between  the  section  of  Oloa- 
cest«rsbire  and  that  of  Yorkshire. 

Tlic  first  Catalogue  includes  fossils  of  the  inferior  oolite  from 
Gloucestershire,  and  chiefly  from  the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham.  An 
asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of  species  which  have  been  also 
found  in  Northamptonshire.  The  different  parts  of  the  rock  in 
which  the  fossils  occur  are  marked  by  the  letters 

R.  for  the  Rng  bedn  and  upper  part  nf  the  n>rk. 
F.  far  tho  Fnealnnc  beds  in  the  oiirldle. 
P.  (or  the  PL'H-grit  lu.il  other  lower  lniU, 
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FOSSn^   OF   THE    INFEBIOB    OOLITE   OF    GLOUCESTERSHIBE. 

Plahts.    Stems  of  oonif eroos  wood  in  fragments. 

AomrozoA^    These  are  almost  exdnsively  obtained  from  the  lowest  diyision — the 
Pea-grit  beds — ^where  they  almost  consUtote  a  kind  ot  dispersed  reef. 
Anahada  orbolites.  Lam.  0.  Q,  8.  R.  Northleach. 
Azosmilia  WrightiL  Edw.    R.  Crickley. 
Isastnea  tennistriata.  M*Coy.    P.  Crickley. 
Latomeandra  copoHfonnis.  Edw.     P.  Crickley. 
•DaridsonL  Edw,    P.  Crickley. 
FlemingiL  Edw,    P.  Crickley. 
WateriioosiL  Edw.    P.  Cleeye,  Crickley. 
WrightiL  Edw.    P.  Crickley. 
Montliyaltia  DelaBechii  Edw.    P.  Cleere,  Crickley. 

„  trodioides.  Edw.     P.  Winlay  Hill. 

ThamnastnBa  Defrandana.  Edw,     P.  Crickley. 
„  Mettensis.  Edw.    P.  Crickley. 

^  TenpiCTui  Edw,    P.  Cleeve,  Crickley. 

„  ungniformis.  Edw.    P.  Crickley. 

TheoosmiUa  gregarea.  itCoy.    P.  Crickley. 


•» 

•» 


The  corals  here  enumerated  belong  partly  to  genera  already 
exhibited  in  the  lias^  and  partly  to  others  which  continue  through 
the  following  oolites. 

F0SSIU8   OF   THE    INFERIOR   OOLITE. 

ECHIVODXRICATA. 

Eckkundea. 
Acroealenia  *LyoettL  Wright.    P.  Crickley.    F.  Leckhampton. 

„         *q>inosa.  Ag.    P.  Crickley.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Cidaris  BonchardiL  Wright.    P.  Crickley. 
„     •Fowleri.  Wright    P.  Crickley. 
„     •WrightiL  Deaor.    P.  Crickley. 
Clypens  Plotii  Le$ke.    R.  Stow,  Nannton,  Bnrford,  Cabberiey,  Cleeve,  kc. 
Pseadodiadema  depressam.  Ag.   P.  Crickley.    F.  Leckhampton.    R.  Colesbum. 
Echinobrissos  *claniciilaris.  Lloyd.    R.  Leckhampton,  Northleach. 
Hemipedina  Bakeri.   Wright.    P.  Crickley. 
BoneL  Wright.    P.  Crickley. 
,,  perforata.  Wright    P.  Crickley. 

„  tetragramma.   Wright.     P.  Crickley. 

WaterhoQsii.   Wright.     P.  Crickley. 
Holectypns  depressus.  Lam.    R.  Leckhampton,  Andover^n  Ford. 
Hybodypus  *agariciformi8.  Forbes.    P.  Cleeve,  Crickley. 

„  caadatos.   Wright.    P.  Crickley.     R.  Leckhampton. 

„  gibbemloH.  Ag.     B.  Leckhampton. 

Pedina  rotata.  Wright.    R.  Leckhampton  HiU,  K  of  Andovei's  Ford. 
Polycyphns  Desbngchampsii.  Wright.    P.  Crickley. 
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Pygaster  'semiaalcatiis.  Phil,    P.  Cleeye,  Grickley.    F.  Leckbampton. 
RhabdoddariB  Wrightii.  Deaor.    P.  Grickley. 
Stomechiniu  ^germinans.  PhU.    P.  Grickley. 

„  perlatos.  Detof.    P.  Grickley. 

Crmoideti, 
^ExtracrinuB.  sp.    P.  Grickley. 

These  echinoidea  present  a  considerable  addition  of  genera  to 
those  abeady  named  in  the  lias— -especially  Clypeus^  EchinobrissuSy 
Holectypus,  Hyboclypus,  and  Pygaster — all  belonging  to  the  bi- 
lateral groups.  Crinoidea  are  fewer  than  in  the  lias,  and  asteroidea 
appear  to  be  hardly  known. 
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Annxllida.    Very  few  yet  digtingniBhed. 
Serpula  HodaliB.  GoU^f.    R.  Fuibrook.    F.  Leckbampton. 
,,      Isvigata.  jif.  and  L,    F.  Leckbampton. 
Gbubtacia.    Sligbtly  represented  in  the  series. 
POLTZOA.    Insufficiently  examined  in  the  series. 
Bjuohiofoda. 
Rhynchonella  *angulata.  Dav.     P.  Gleeye,  Grickley. 

„  coDcinna.   Sow,     P.    Gleeve,  Grickley.     F.   Miserden,  Sudeley, 

Gleeve. 
Forbesii.  Dav,    P.  Gleeye.     R.  Leckbampton,  Andover's  Ford, 

Sherborne,  Stow. 
Lycetti.  Dav,    F.  Miserden,  Sudeley,  Gleeye,  Stroud, 
oolitica.  Dav,    P.  Gleeve,  Grickley. 
*quadriplicata.  ZieUn,    R.  Gockbury. 

spinosa.  Sow.     R.  Andoyer's  Ford,  Burford,  Fuibrook,  Stroud, 
subdecorata.  Dav.     P.  Grickley. 
^subtetraedra.  Dav.    F.  Miserden,  Sudeley,  Gleeve.    B.  Gockbuiy. 
„  *tetraedra.  Sow,    P.  Grickley.     F.  Miserden,  Sudeley,  Gleeye. 

„  yarians.  Dav.     Near  Andoyer*8  Ford. 

Terebratula  *Buckmanni.  Dav.    F.  Leckbampton.     R.  Andoyer's  Ford,  Gleeye* 
„  carinata.  Lam.    P.  Gleere.     F.  Miserden,  Sudeley,  Gleeve,  Leck- 

bampton.    R.  Stanley,  Stowell. 
„  cardium.  Lam,    Andoyer's  Ford. 

,,  emarginata.  Sow.    F.  Miserden,  Sudeley,  Gleeye. 

Etheridgii.  Dav.    P.  Winlay  Hill, 
fimbria.  Sow,    F.  Leddiampton,  aboye  Seyen  Wells, 
globata.  Sow,    F.  Miserden,  Sudeley,  Gleeye.    R.  Leckbampton,  &c: 
*impre88a.  Von  B.    B.  Leckbampton. 
LycettL  Dav,    Westoombe,  Gloucestershire. 
M  inaTlllat>a.  Sow,    B.  Leckbampton,  Golesbum,  PinbilL 

f*  oraHhooephala.  Sow,    B.  Leokhamploii,  Gleeye. 
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Terebratol*  perofalis.  Sow.     P.  Cleere.     P.  MiMrdeo,  Sodfllej.     R.  Ledc- 

hanqiton,  Stanley,  fte. 
FhillipaL  Air.    R.  Leekhampton,  abore  Serwi  Wclk,  &c. 
plicata.  Budtm,    P.  Grickley.    F.  MiaeidBm  Sodelej. 
nmplez.  Budtn.    P.  Grickley. 
sphcroidalk.  Saw.    Stmchoombe  HOL 

•robmaTillata    Dav.     P.   Criddey,  Leckhampton.     F.  MiMtdeo, 
Sadeley. 
f,  WaltoniL  Dav.    deere. 

M  WrigfatiL  Dav.    R.  Leckbampton. 

The  brachiopoda^  though  apparently  leduced  to  rhynchoneilse  and 
terebratuke,  are  folly  as  numerons  as  in  the  lias^  and  are  regarded 
for  the  most  part  as  distinct  species.  Probably  Discina  and  Lingola 
will  be  placed  on  record  hereafter. 

FOSSIUS   OF    THE   INFERIOR   OOLITE. 

MOVOMTABUL 

Avicola  oomplicata.  0.  G,  8.    Leddiamptoii. 
„       ooatata.  Sow.    Cheltenham. 
„       digitata.  Dal.    Stroad. 

M     *tiisqiuvalTi8.  Saw.     P.  Cleere.     R  Colesbiini. 
Genrillia  •acata.  Sow.    R.  Stonley  ffiU. 
„        oostatoUt.  Ded.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„        Hartmanni.  Mund.    P.  Cleeve.    R.  Suddey,  Cleere. 
M        Isrigata.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Giyphsa  Bnckmanni  Lfcttt.    R.  Stroad,  Leckhampton,  Cleere,  AiidoTer^t  Ford, 

NoiiUeach,  &c. 
„        ^mbloba.  0.  G.  S.    Leckhampton. 
Hinnitwi  Mpoltaa.  Lfc    F.  Leckhampton. 
„        tabercakwofl.  Qoldf.    P.  Grickley* 
M      ^Telatai.  Qoldf,    P.  Grickley,  Leckhampton. 
Lima  *cardiifonnis.  Jf.  and  L.    F.  Miserden,  Sodeley,  Gleeve. 

dnpUcata.  Sow.    P.  Grickley.     R.  Sadeley,  Andorei^a  Ford, 
gibboaa.  Sow.    R.  Leckhampton,  Stow,  Bnrford,  &c. 
„    ^impressa.  M.  and  L.    P.  Gleeve. 
„      beviascala.  Sow.    P.  Grickley.     F.  Gheltenham. 
„      lonalaria.  D€Mk.     P.  Grickley. 
„      minutisBinuL  M.  and  L.     F.  Ledchampton. 
„      ovalis.  Sow.     P.  Grickley.     R  Leddiampton. 
„      potata.  Ooldf.     P.  Grickley. 

proboecidea.  Saw.     R.  Leckhampton,  Cleere,  Stowell,  Ac. 
•punctata.  5ow.    P.  Gleeve,  Grickley.     R.  Sadeley,  Gleeve. 
panctatilU.  M.  and  L.     F.  Leckluunpton. 
*radi8.  Sow.     R.  Leckhampton,  Sadeley. 
semicircalaris.    Gheltenham. 
sqaamicoetata.  Bwr.     F.  Leckhampton. 
sulcata.  MuntfL    P.  Griddey. 
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Ostrea  acuminata.  Sow,     R.  Stroud,  Stowell,  Naunton,  Andoyer*8  Ford. 
„    *coBtata.  Sow,     P.  Grickley. 
„      flabelloides.    Cleeve. 

^greg^area?  Sow.     R.  Leckhampton. 
^MarshiL  Sow,    R.  Stroud,  Leckhampton,  Stanley,  Cleeve. 
„      Sowerbii.    Near  Cheltenbam. 
Pecten  ambiguus.  MwMt.    R.  Leckhampton. 
„      annulatus.  Sow.    R.  Leckhampton. 
„    *arcuatu8.  Sow,    R.  Andover*8  Ford, 
articulatufl.  Schl,     P.  Crickley. 
clathratuB.  Rom,    P.  Grickley. 


»» 


»» 

f» 

M    *demi88U8.  PhU,    R.  Andover's  Ford. 

„      grandevus.  Ool^f.     R.  Leckhampton. 

»» 


*len8.  Sow.  P.  Crickley.     R.  Sudeley,  Andover^s  Ford. 

lineolatus.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton,  Tarkdean. 
*per8onatu8.     North-east  of  Cheltenham. 
„      symmetricuB.  M,  and  X.     R.  Andover's  Ford. 
,,      vagans.  Sow.    R.  Andover's  Ford. 
„      vimineuB?  Sow,    R.  Leckhampton. 
Pema  mytiloides.  Lam.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Pinna  cuneata.  Bron,    P.  Crickley. 

„    lanoeolata.  Sow,    Wotton-under-Edge. 
Placuna  JurensiB.  Bom,    P.  Crickley. 
Plicatula  complicata.  Lye.    P.  Cleeve. 
,,       elongata.  Lye.    P.  Crickley. 
„     ^tuberculosa.  M.  and  Z.     P.  Cleeve. 
„       ventricosa.  Qoldf.    Cleeve. 
Trichites  nodosus.  M.  and  X.     P.  Crickley.    F.  Leckhampton. 

The  generic  agreement  of  this  list  of  monomyaria  with  that 
already  given  for  the  lias  is  almost  complete,  the  species  being 
mostly  different.     Trichites  now  first  appears. 

FOSSILS   OF   THE   INFERIOR   OOLITE. 

DllfTABIA. 

Acromya.    Cheltenham. 
Area  lata.  Dunker.     F.  Leckhampton. 
M    pulchra.  Sow.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„    trisulcata.  Qoldf,    F.  Leckhampton. 
Astarte  ^elegans.  Sow.     F.  Near  Cheltenham. 

excavata.  Sow.     F.  Leckhampton.    R.  Sudeley,  Cockbury. 
iuterlineata.  Lye.    Leckhampton. 
Cardium  *Buckmanni.  Lye,     F.  Leckhampton. 

„        ♦cognatum.  PhU,    F.  Leckhampton.     R.  Andover's  Ford. 
„        cordiforme.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„       granulatum.  Lye.     F.  Leckhampton. 
Uevigatum.  Lye.     F.  Leckhampton. 
punoto-striatum.  M.  and  L,    F.  Leckhampton. 
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■triatoliim.  Sow.    K  Cockbnry,  Andorer^t  Ford. 
CeramjA  ^ocmoentrioa.  Sow,    P.  Cleere.    R.  Stnrad,  Tierthimpton. 
,t        pUcAta.  Ag.    R.  Stonj-Cockbnzy. 
Sftrthenais.  lyOrb.    B.  Stroud. 
Corbb  levigatiu.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Corbiila  depreaea.  Phil.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„      HoUiana.     0.  ^  i9.  Crickley. 
„      imbricata.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„      inyolata.  Ookff.    F.  Leckbampton. 
Cocnllca  Mpartita.  Xyc.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„       mnoBna   Xyc.    F.  Leckhampton. 
M      ♦cMcellata.  (Tb^d/.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„       denae-grannlata.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
M       elongata.  Sow.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„        IjBTis.  ^ttdb.    Cheltenham. 
M        nana.  M.  and  X.     F.  Leckhampton. 
„       *omata.  Budt.    Cheltenham. 
Cypricardia  coidifonnis.  Deth.     R.  Stroud. 
Cypiina.    A  large  ipecies.    R.  Stony-Cockbory. 
DraisMna  lunolaria.  JIf.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Goniomya  V.  —  scripta.  Sow.    R.  Andover*8  Ford. 
Grenlya  latiroctris.  O.  S.    R.  Leckhampton,  Cleere. 

„     ^peregrina.  Phil.    P.  Cleeve.    R.  Strond,  Colesbnm,  Cleeve,  Andover^a 
Ford,  Sherborne,  fte. 
Homomya  craashucnla.  M.  and  L.    R.  Leckhampton. 
laocardia  ^ooidata.  Buck.    R.  Leckhampton. 

M        rhomboidalifl.  Phil.     R.  liockhampton. 
LithodomuB  attennatua.  Lye.    F.  Leckhampton. 

Ladna  *BeUona.  UOrh.    F.  Leckhampton.    R.  Andorer'a  Ford,  Cleeve. 
„        despecta.  PhU.    F.  Leckhampton.    R.  Andover'a  Ford,  StowelL 
,,        lizata.  PhU.    F.  MiBerden,  Cleeve,  Sadeley. 
„      ♦rotnndata.  R6m.    R.  Stanley. 
Modiola  coneata.  Sow.    R.  Strond. 

„       ezplanata.  Morris.    R.  Stony-Cockbory. 

„       fnicata.  Gold/.  P.  Cleere.    R.  Stroud,  Cockbury. 

gibboaa.  Sow.   F.  BliBerden,  Sudeley.   R.  Leckhampton.  Fn.  Cubberley. 
^imbricata.  Sow,    R.  Burford,  Andoyer'a  Ford. 
„       Jurenaia.  Bronn.    R.  Leckhampton. 
„      plicata.  Sow.    P.  Crickley.     R.  licckhampton.  See. 
„       tumida.  JIf.  and  L.     R.  Cleeve. 
Myadtea  calceifbrmia.  Phil.     R.  Sudeley,  Coleabum. 
M        crawrinacnlua.  M.  and  L.    R.  Stony-Cockbuxy. 
„        decnrtatua.  PhU.    P.  Cleeve.    R.  Leckhampton,  CUeve,  &c. 
„      «dilatu&  PhU.    R.  Stroud. 
M        JnraaaL  Brong.    R.  Andover's  Ford. 
„        oblongua.  Buck.    F.  Leckhampton. 
M        punctatua.  Buck.    P.  Crickley.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„        rotnndatua.  Sow.     R  Eaat  of  AndoTer'a  Ford. 
M        aecnzifinmia.  PhiL    P.  Cleeve. 
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Myacites  tenoistriatus.  Ag,     R.  Leckhampton,  Cleeve,  &c. 
Myoconcha  *crafl8a.  Sow,    B.  NaOswortlL     P.  Crickley. 
MytiluB  crenatoB.  Jf.  and  L,    F.  Leokhampton. 
ouneatos.  Bow,    P.  Orioldey. 
pectinatuB.  Sow,    P.  Crickley. 
pulcher.  QoJdf.    P.  Crickley. 
striatulus.  Ooldf,    P.  Crickley. 
subreotas.  M.  and  L,    F.  Leckhampton. 
snbUBvis.  Sow,    F.  Near  Cheltenham. 
Naoula  variabilis.  Sow.    F.  Leckhampton. 
OpiB  cordiformis.  0, 0,  S.    I.  O.  Rodborough. 
n     lannlatus.  0.0,  S,    I.O.  Leckhampton. 
Pholadomya  ^ambigua.  Sow,    R.  Sndeley,  Cleeve,  Andoyer*8  Ford,  &c. 

*fidicala.  Sow,    P.  Cleeve.    R.  Strond,  Stanley,  Leckhampton. 
gibbosa.  Sow,    R.  Leckhampton. 
*Heraultii.  0,0,  S,    Leckhampton. 
lyrata.  Sow.    R.  Leckhampton,  &c. 
Murchisoni.  Sow,    R.  Leckhampton,  &c. 
oyalifl.  Sow.    R.  Leckhampton. 
Ptychomya  Agaasizii.  M.  and  L,    F.  Leckhampton. 

„         detrita.  QoU^f,    F.  Leckhampton. 
Quenstedtia  *l»vigata.  PhU,    P.  Crickley. 
Sphaera  Madrid!.  jyArch,    F.  Leckhampton. 
Tancredia  curtansata.  Phil.    F.  Leckhampton. 

„        donadformis.  Lye.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Trigonia  ^angolata.  Ag,    F.  Leckhampton. 

clavicostata.  M,  and  L.     F.  Leckhampton. 

costata.  iSow.  R.  Leckhampton,  Stroud^  Cockbury,  Burford,  Stowell,  Ac. 
coBtatula.  M,  and  L.     F.  Leckhampton. 
formosa.  0.  0.  S.    Cheltenham, 
lineolata.  Ag.    F.  Leckhampton. 
tuberculosa.  Lye.     F.  Leckhampton. 
*y.  costata.  Lye.    F.  Leckhampton. 
signata.  0,  0.  S.    Cheltenham, 
striata.  Sow.     P.  Crickley. 
hemisphserica.  0.0.  S,    Leckhampton. 
Unicardium  ^parvulum.  M.  and  L.     P.  Cleeve.    R.  Cockbury. 
Venus  curvirostris.  M.  and  L.     F.  Leckhampton. 
„     trapeziformis.  R5m.    F.  Leckhampton. 

This  dimyarian  g^oup,  somewhat  more  extensive  than  that  of 
the  lias,  is  included  mostly  in  the  same  genera,  with  some  omis- 
sions^ as  Cardinia  and  Hippopodium. 

FOSSILS    OF   THE    INFERIOR    OOLITE. 
Gabtxbopoda. 
Bulla  subquadrata.  Rf^m.    R.  Stony-Cockbury. 
Chemnitzia  .  .  .  sp.  ?     P.  Crickley. 
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Chenmitzia  OppeQiL    Cleeve. 

Ctma  cariiifttiu.  Sow.    B.  Leckhampton. 

M    *iiodo8iis.  Sow.    P.  Crickley.    F.  Leckhampton. 
CjUndntes  attenuatus.  M.  and  L,    F.  Leckhampton. 
,,  mammillaiii.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 

,,  ...  sp.  f    R.  Andover^t  Ford. 

DelphinulA  fnrcata.  CfMf.    F.  Leckhampton. 
EmarginulA  Leckhamptonensia.  JIf  .  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 

„         scalaris.  Ooldf.    F.  Leckhampton. 
flflsareDA  acota.  Ded.    F.  Leckhiunpton. 

,,        BrodieL  Jf .  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
littorina  omata.  Sow.     P.  Crickley. 
Monodonta  Lyellii.  I/ Arch.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„        solcoaa.  lyArth.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Katica  HddnctA.  PhU.    P.  Crickley. 

M      •Leckhamptonenais.  M.  and  Z.     F.  Leckhampton. 
„      Pictavensb.    Strond. 
„        .  .  .  sp.  f    R.  Andover'B  Ford. 
Naticella  decoaaata.  GMf.    F.  Leckhampton. 
Nerinsa  .  .  .  sp.  ?    F.  Near  Cheltenham.     B.  Andover'a  Ford. 
Nerita  caandiformis.  M.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
^      coatulata.  Sow.    P.  Crickley. 
„      fineata.  Jf.  and  L.    F.  Leckhampton. 
PateDA  *inoniala.  Lye.    P.  Crickky,  Leckhampton. 
r,      nitida.  Ded,    F.  Leckhampton. 
r,      retifeim.  M.  and  X.    F.  Leckhampton. 
„    *rago8a.  Sow.     P.  Crickley. 
Phaaianella  tari>inifonniB.  M.  and  L.     F.  Leckhampton. 
Pileolns  kevis.  Sow.    F.  Leckhampton. 

„      plicatoa.  Sow.     F.  Leckhampton. 
Plenrotomarift  •A^^jua.  ITOrh.    P.  Crickley. 

„  fjyiriata   Sow.    R.  Leckhampton,  Saddey. 

M  *omjkta.  D^.    P.  Crickley. 

Bimnlft  minntaasmui.  M.  and  X.    F.  Leckhampton. 

„      tricarinata.  j$av.    P.  Crickley. 
Trochotoma  carinata.  Jf.  and  L.     P.  Crickley. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  among  the  nineteen  genera  of 
gasteropoda  in  the  inferior  oolite  and  thirteen  genera  in  the  lias, 
only  four  admitted  as  common  to  both — \\z.  Chemnitzia,  Idttorina^ 
Natica^  and  Pleorotomaria.  Patella^  Emarginnla^  and  FiBsarella 
are  remarkable  additions  in  the  oolitic  period.  All  the  genera 
are  holostomatous. 

F0SSII5    OF    THE    INFERIOR   OOLITE. 
Cefbalofoda. 
Ammonites  BrodueL    R.  Leckhampton. 
n         oonoaToa.  Sow.  R.  Sadeley. 
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Ammonites  Donetenns.  Wright.     B.  Clapton  near  Northleach. 
„  MartinBii.    B.  Stroud. 

„        *MurchiBonfiB.  Sow.    P.  Crickley,  Leckhampton,  kc. 
„  Parkinsoni.  Sow.    B.  Stroad. 

„  Sowerbii.  MiUer.    B.  Leckhampton,  Sudelej. 

„  subradiatus.    B.  Stroud,  Leckhampton,  &c. 

NantiluB  inomatuB.  D*Orb. 

lineatns.  Sow.     F.  Leckhampton.    B.  Stanley. 
•obeBus.  Sow.    B.  Leckhampton. 
„       truncatos.  Sow.    P.  Crickley.    B.  Leckhampton. 
Belemnites  Gingensis.  Oppd.    B.  Leckhampton,  Winchoombe,  Cleeve. 
„        giganteuB.  Schl.    P.  Crickley. 
n        spinatus.  Querutedt.     B.  Stanley. 

On  considering  this  list  of  cephalopoda^  we  remark  the  poYerty 
of  the  inferior  oolite  as  compared  with  the  immediately  preceding 
sands^  especially  in  ammonites.  Very  few  of  the  liassic  forms  are 
continued  into  the  oolite ;  and  very  few  new  forms  have  yet  been 
collected  from  it  in  the  Gloucestershire  district.  No  ammonite  is 
yet  mentioned  from  the  freestone  (or  middle)  division ;  no  belemnite ; 
only  one  species  of  nautilus ;  though  these  genera  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  pea-grit  below  and  in  the  ragstone  above.  Probably 
more  species  of  belemnites  really  occur,  especially  those  allied  to 
B.  canaliculatus  of  Schlotheim. 

PISCES. 

Remains  of  this  race  of  marine  animals  are  uncommon  in  the 
inferior  oolite  of  our  district,  nor  are  they  plentiful  anywhere  in 
these  strata  in  England.  Teeth  of  Cestraciont  sharks  (Acrodus)  are 
mentioned  near  Stroud. 

KEPTILIA. 

These  are  rare  fossils  in  the  inferior  oolite  in  all  parts  of  England. 

At   Comwell,   near    Chipping-Norton,    Plot  observed   the   distal 

extremity  of  a  large  femur,  and  figured  it  on  his  eighth  plate^ 

fig.  4.     (The  reference  on  the  plate  to  paragraph  155  of  chap.  v. 

is  wrong ;  the  description  begins  in  paragraph  157.)    This  measured 

two  feet  round  the  condyles^  and  fifteen  inches  in  the  shank.     It 

>▼  have  been  the  femur  of  a  large  megalosaurus  or  a  small  ceteo- 

At  Chapel-house,  and  another  point  near  Chipping-Norton, 

diill^  vertebrsd  and  other  bones  of  this  huge  saurian 
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have  been  found,  and,  according  to  the  statements  published,  in 
the  Inferior  oolite.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  remains  of 
ceteosaurus  have  been  discovered  in  higher  strata,  and  it  is  likelj 
in  these  instances  they  were  found  in  Great  oolite. 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE   OL,  CONTAINING    INFERIOR    OOLTTB 

FOSSILS. 

1.  Tbeooemi]]*  gr^gaiea.  Bdw.    Near  Cheltenham. 

2.  Anunonites  Mnrchisonae.  Sow,     Near  Cheltenham. 

3.  Pholadomya  lirata.  Sow.    Near  Seven  Wells. 

4.  RhynchoneHa  c]rnocephala.  Bich,     Near  Cheltenham. 

5.  CaculliBa  elongata.  Sow.    Croeahands,  Gloaoeatershire. 

6.  Goniomya  angulifera.  Sow.     Seven  Wells. 

7.  Aatarte  excavata.  Sow.    Leckhampton. 

8.  mrigonia  striata.  Sow.     Crickley. 

9.  Belemnites  Gingensis.  Quenst.     Leckhampton. 

0.  Nantilas  lineatus.  Sow.    Stanley. 

1.  Nerintea  terebrsformis.  PhU.  MS.     Dorsetshire. 

3.  Plenrotomaria  omata.  Defr.     Dnndry. 
5.  Lhna  gibbosa.  Sow.    Wegborough. 

4.  Ammonites.  Hamphreysianu  8.  Sow.    Dnncby. 

5.  Lhna  proboscidea.  Sow,    Leckhampton. 

6.  Collyrites  ovalis.  Lake.    Dorsetshire. 

7.  Pedina  Smithii.  Wright.     DOTsetshire. 

8.  Terebratala  globata.  Sow.    Leckhampton. 

9.  Ceromya  Bajociana.  D'Orh.    Rodborongh. 

0.  Belemnites  canalictilatas.  Schi.    Wotton-nnder-Edge. 

1.  Clypeos  Flotii  Kldn.    Naonton. 
a.  Belemnites  giganteus.  Sehl.    Crickley. 

3.  TVigonia  oostata.  Sow.    Leckhampton  Hill. 

4.  Modidbk  plicata.  Sow.    Crickley. 

5.  Pholadomya  fidicola.  Sow.    Winchcombe  Hill. 

6.  Terebratala  fimbria.  Sow,    Seven  Wells. 

7.  Ammonites  Parkinsoni.  Sow.    Leckhampton  Hill. 

28.  Rhynchonella  spinosa.  Sow,    Winley  HilL 

29.  Terebratola  perovalis.  iS<>tr.     Winley  HilL 

30.  Modiola  gibbosa.  Sow.    Cnbberley. 

31.  Rhynchonella  varians.  Dav.    Andover^s  Ford. 
33.  Ostrea  acominata.  Sow.    Cnbberley. 

The  last  fonr  species  are  frequent  in  the  fiiller's-earth  beds  above 
the  Inferior  oolite  near  Bath  and  Cheltenham.  A  few  interesting 
species  are  figured  on  this  plate  which  have  not  yet  been  recognized 
in  the  district  now  speciaUy  under  consideration. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  FULLER'S  -  EARTH  ROCK. 

The  division  in  the  series  of  Bath  oolites  caused  by  the  zone 
of  marly  limestones  and  clays^  amongst  which  one  portion^  was 
formerly  found  suitable  for  the  fulling-mill,  is  nowhere  now  much 
exposed  to  observation,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath.  There  its 
organic  contents  are  not  numerous^  and  are  on  the  whole  much 
assimilated  to  those  of  the  inferior  oolite.  In  the  district  of 
Gloucestershire,  near  Cheltenham  and  Northleach^  where  it  is 
occasionally  seen^  the  same  aspect  of  the  fiiuna  is  observed.  Oxford- 
shire has  only  a  feeble  representative  of  the  deposit.  The  list 
which  follows  includes  several  species  from  the  Bath  district,  re- 
corded by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  others^  marked  (S.),  described 
by  Smith  in  'Strata  Identified/  1816^  and  the  '  Stratigraphical 
System,'  18 17.  No  one  had  so  much  experience  of  fuller's-earth 
as  Smith  in  his  engineering  operations  4.  His  specimens  are  in 
the  British  Museum. 

FOSSILS   OF   THE    FULLER'S-EARTH    ROCK. 
AomrozoA. 
Anabacia  orbulites.  Lam.    Cubberley. 

EOHIKODEBICATA. 

Holectyput  depressus.  Lam.    Bradford.  (S.) 
Annellida. 
Serpula  craasa.  Sovo.     Charlton-Horethom.  (S.) 
,,       quadrata.  PhU.     Orchardleigh.  (S.) 
Brachiopoda. 

RhynchoneUa  ooncinoa.  Sow.    Cabberley. 
,,  Bplnosa.  Sow.    Somerset. 

„  varians.  Dav.     Andover's  Ford,  Orchardleigh.  (S.) 

Terebratula  coarctata.  Sow     Gorsham. 
„         digona.  Sow.     Box. 
„         globata.  Sow.    Bath. 
,,  maxillata.  Sow.    Cubberley. 

,,  omithocephala.    Sow.     Box. 

„  perovaliB.  Sow.     Bath,  Cubberley. 

MONOMTABIA. 

Avicula  echinata.  Sow.     Box,  Cubberley. 
Gervillia.  ip.    Gloucestershire. 
Lima  cardiiformis.  Sow.    Box. 

,,     duplicata.  Sow.     Somerset. 

„     pectiniformis.  Ziden.     Monkton-Couibe.  (S.) 

1  See  Memoir  of  W.  Smith,  p.  60. 
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Oftrea  aoominfttA.  Sow.    Gabbexiey. 

„    MarahiL  Sow.    Monkton-Combe.  (S.) 

,>    SowertnL  M.  and  Z.    Gheltenham. 
Pacten  hemicottatoa.  M.  and  L.    Cabberley. 

n     vigans.  8cf»,    Cabberley. 

DnfTABIA. 

Anatina  nndulata.  Sow.    Andiff  (S.).  Wortlqy. 
Astarie  ovata.  Sow,    Gripwood.  (8.) 
Ceromya  plicata.  Sow.    Gripwood.  (S.) 

„        Bajocxana.  D*Ofb.    Widcombe. 
Cypricardia  Bathonica.    I/Ot^.    Box. 
Groniomya  angolifera.  Sato.    Box,  Cnbbeiiey. 

„        literata.  Sow.    Bradford. 
Gk«Mlya  abdncta.  Phil.    Gripwood.  (S.) 
Homomya  gibboaa.  Sow,    Mitford  (S.X  Cubberiey. 
Isocardia.  sp.    Gloucestershire. 
Ldthodomus.  sp.    Near  Bath.  (S.) 
Modiola  reniformis.  Sow,    Gloucesterahirt. 

^      Sowerbyana.  Bronn,    Andiff  (S.),  near  Cheltenham. 
Myadtes  TerquemiL  Buv,    Cabberley. 

M       (Unio.  sp.  ?  Smith.)    Gripwood.  (S.) 
Fholadomya  lyrata.  Soto,    Cabberley. 

„         Morchisonse.  Sow.    Cabberley. 
Tancredia  triangularis.  Lye.    Gripwood.  (S.) 
Trigonia  oostata.  Sow,    Bath. 

M        clayellata.  Sow.    Orohardleigh. 
Gasteropoda. 
Nerinsa.  sp.    Cabberley. 
Plenrotomaria.  sp.    Charlton-Horethom.  (S.) 

Cephalopoda. 
Ammonites  modiolaris.  Smith,    Bowley-Bottom.  (S.) 
sp.  Smith,    Broadfield  Fann.  (S.) 

Belemnites  parallelos.  Phil,    Charlton-Horethom.  (S.) 
Naatilos.  sp.  Smith.    Lansdown.  (S.) 


STONESFIELD  BEDS. 

The  lowest  zone  of  the  Oreat  oolite^  represented  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Gloucestershire  by  shelly  laminated  roofing  flags  and  sands^ 
was  carefully  noted  and  measured  by  Smith  in  the  hills  aboye 
Bath'.  Lonsdale  extended  an  equally  accurate  examination  to 
Eyeford  in  Gloucestershire  and  Stonesfield  in  Oxfordshire,  beyond 
which  the  very  similar^  but  probably  older,  Collyweston  beds  near 
Stamford  were^  till  within  a  few  years,  believed  to  continue  the 

r  Memoir  of  W.  Smith,  p.  (k>. 
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zone^  which  has  another  analogue  in  the  Brandsby  beds  of  York- 
shire. The  fossils  of  the  'Stonesfield  slate'  famish  on  the  whole 
so  large  and  instructiye  a  series  of  life-forms^  and  were  accomulated 
under  so  much  of  local  peculiarity,  as  to  require  a  separate  enumeration. 
Mr.  Buckman  in  his  Geology  of  Cheltenham  gives  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Eyeford  fossils.  In  1855, 1  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  remains  at  Stonesfield';  in  1860^  Mr.  J. 
Whiteavesj  a  most  successful  explorer  of  the  Oxford  district  ^^  added 
twenty-eight  species  of  mollusca.  Many  of  the  fossils  of  these 
remarkable  beds  are  identical  with  those  of  higher  zones  in  the 
Great  oolite^  and  may  be  known  by  the  figures  of  Morris  and  Lycett 
in  the  PalsBontographical  Society's  Memoirs. 

The  following  Catalogue  represents  the  state  of  my  knowledge 
of  the  flora  and  fi&una  of  Stonesfield,  meaning  by  this  the  flaggy 
and  sandy  series  exclusively.  Some  determinations  by  Professor 
Buckman  and  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  have  been  added 
for  localities  other  than  Stonesfield. 

FOSSILS   OF   THE    STONESFIELD   BEDa 
Plants. 

Algct, 

Halymenites  ramuloflnis.  Br.    Stonesfield. 
FUiceB, 
Gyclopteris  latifoliA.  PhU,    Eyeford. 
Glossopteiis  longifolins  «.  Buck.    Eyeford. 
Hymenopteris  macrophylU.  Br.    Stonesfield. 
Pecopteris approximata.  n.s.  PhU.  Stonesfield. 
H       diyersa.  n.s.  PhU.    Stonesfield. 
t,       inoisa.  n.  s.  PhU.    Stonesfield. 
Spluenopteris  cysteoides.  L.  and  H.    Stonesfield. 

„  plumosa.  n.  s.  PhU.    Stonesfield. 

Teniopteris  latifolia.  Br.    Stonesfield. 

,y         angustata.  n.  s.  PhU.    Stonesfield. 
„         Bcitamine»-folia.  Stem.    Stonesfield. 
M(mocotyUii<me<i. 
Aroides  Stutterdi.  Carr.    Stonesfield. 
The  following  petiolate,  lanceolate  leaves  are  referred  by  Mr.  Buckman  to  the 
Monocotyledonons  division  of  plants.    They  may  perhaps  be  Cycads  allied 
to  the  Mexican  genns  Dion  : — 
Bensonia  ovata.  Buck.    Sevenhampton. 
lilia  lanceolata.  Buck.    Eyeford. 

■  Oxford  Essays.  *  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  i860,  p.  104. 

*  iigored  by  Buckman,  GeoL  of  Cheltenham,  Plate  I.  fig.  i,  as  Salicites. 
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Nuadea  obCuw.  Buck.    Seven  ham  ptou. 

„        oviit*.  Buck.     Eyeford,  Seveohnmpton. 
StrictkUndia  Acuminatn.  Buck.     SevGahunpton. 
Cycadaeea. 
Buoklandift  sqaatnoea,  Sitm.    Stoaeafield. 


^T^f 


THagrain  XXVItl.     Stonesfield  fams  (FiUoea). 

I.  PecopteriB  diversa.  n.s.  PhU.  Branching  fern,  remarkiible  far  diSerent  forma 
or  leaf:  on  the  lower  part  lanceolate  and  peCiolate,  in  the  upper  part  BeBsile,  and 
apparently  spriogiiig  in  paira  al  narrow  leaLGta,  Tbis  is  believed  to  ari^e  from  the 
removal    of  tlie   midrib.  a.  Fecopteria    spproiimnta,    d.b.,    Bhewing    the    ter- 

minatiiiQ  ;  the  leafits  seuile,  cXowAj  placed,  and  slightly  crenated.  3.  BphKnopterii 
plumoaa,  n.s.  PhU.  ;   the  leaGts  lobed,  sepnmte.  4.  Shewing  somewhat  of  the 

nerviireB.  5.  Fecopteria  incisa,  n.  a.  Phil. ;  more  sharply  creuated  than  Gg.  2,  and 

(he  leafita  more  »eparat«.  6.  Enlargement  to  shew  the  form  of  the  leafit.  7,  Sphen- 
opteiTB  eyiteoldea.  LinilUy.  The  Bpaoimetta  drawn  for  Foa*.  Flor.  t.  176.  It  ia 
pcrh&pa  not  a  fern,  but  one  of  the  cunoua  coniferous  plants  noticed  in  referencs  to 
Diaf^ruD  XXXI.  8,  9,  to,  TBoiopteria  anguatata,  n.  a.,  Phil,,  abewing  the  sporangia 
and  the  nervures.  10,  Enlargement.  it  and  11,  Undetenmnod  pUnt,  appa- 
rently cyoadeoua.     No  diitiact  nervures.         1 9.  The  terminatiou  of  a  leaf. 

Falieozamia  longifolia.  PhU.     Stonesfield. 

„         megaphylla.  n.s.  PhU.    Stonesfield. 
,,  peoten.  Phil.     Stonesfield. 

„         peutlnata.  L.  and  H.    Stonesfirtd. 
„         tuina.  L.  and  H.    Stoneafield. 
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Ptcrnphjlluni  Budunnnni  ■.  a.  a.  Phil.     Sovcohwnpton. 
oomptam.  Fhii.     Sloneafiald. 
niiuuB?  Broag.     StonoHfieU. 


Diagram  XXIX.    Backlandia  squsmou.  Btvnffn. 

Unique  KpedmeD.  on  H  slab  of  SUmesGetd  alate.  The  drnwing.  made  of  li«if  kIw, 
rapreMDts  an  interior  arls  witb  langiludinal  futrows  FDcloging  btncaoUte  sptKWS. 
Thcae  appear  ti>  lukve  famiahed  vucular  bundle*.  Almost  in  conUict  with  this  uxu 
are  the  leaTea  or  ataiea,  seen  eiteniBll?  in  the  upper  paii,  and  eJgewajg  on  tha  right 
hand,  wbsre  (be;  (nggeit  the  idea  of  a  ticuited  base  and  a  longitadioal  implantation. 
They  cannot,  hovever.  be  traced  to  actual  attachment.  Tha  apices  of  a  few  of  the 
Kales  or  leares  have  a  rhomboiilal  cicatrix,  or  short  fuiTowB,  and  one  or  two  imall 
oTiJ  prominence*  appear  on  the  Hune  or  other  scale*.  On  the  same  specimen  ia  k 
leaf  or  fruit  acate,  3-3  inoheg  long,  with  an  amy^laloidal  end  two  inches  long,  having 
row*  of  minute  punctures.     The  leavee  or  ccalex  on  the  stem  are  finely  striated  in 

loDgitQilinal  direction,  without  aujr  aiga  of  midrib. 


KB,  Geol.  of  Cheltenhnin,  Plate  I.  lig,  3,  under  the 


STOSBSFIELO  FOSSILS. 


Ctmifrrtt. 
Tuitu  podocupioida.  Br.    StoneaEeld. 
Thaytea  uticoUtai.  Acnt.     StonMfield. 
„       cnpnanfonnia.  BUrt.    Sbmeafidd. 

dinricatoc  BUm.    StoDMfield. 
..       eipuunii.  8ter».    BtonaifiBld. 

Cupolithni  diiMpyiibrmiL  8tt 


Diagritm  XXX.    Stoii««fi«)d  C;atMUanB. 

I.  Leftf  of  P>lKozami&  niegaphyllk,  often  twetre  Inolua  long.  i.  ] 

pectuuta.    £i!o-)i5er^.  t.  til.  f.  I.    Inner  or  npper  &ce.        3.  To  iliew  the  nermre. 

4.  Palxoumla  UiinA.  L.  and  H.,  t.  17J.    Outer  or  lower  &ce.  j.  To  ehew  the 
nervnre.            6.  Faljeoiamia  loogifolia.  PAil.            7.  Bunoae  plant,    l^i.  podoc? 

5.  Tteniopteria  Mita(nuie«-folu.    SUnbtrg,  t.  37,  f.  1. 


Carpolithu  Lindlajuina.  Chitl.    Stoneafield. 
ThoN  plentifol  froito  (Diag.  XXXII.)  are  probtblj  eyeadaceona,  beloDgii^ 


FniltoraTfanjtes. 

Frait  acalea  of  ATancsritea  Broduei.  Cair.    Stonesfield. 
FoBunntraBA  ocoor  in  tlie  centres  of  the  oolitic  grain*. 
AninoioA. 

A"*J»"*  orbnlitea.  Lam.    Stoneefield. 

Uontlinhia  Smithii.  £>unc.     StoneaEeld. 
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Cyathophone,  Isaatneffi,  and  Thamnastnefe  are  commonly  obtained 
from  the  Great  oolite  at  Stonesfield,  but  rarely  from  the  alaty  beds. 
Mr.  Bnckman  ^ves  several  other  genera  from  the  clay  which 
overlies  the  slaty  beds  at  Sevenhampton  ',  bat  he  regards  this  clay 
as  belonging  to  a  later  stage  (Bradford  clay). 


Diagran  XXXI.    StouetCdd  Conlfem. 


I.  ^uytM  aitienlktua.    SUnbtrg,  t 
laifiU.        3-  Amngsmeat  of  othen. 
5.  8ar&M  of  the  tzaiHl  bnuichoB. 
7.  ll»i7tM  divmriotna.  Sltmbery,  t.  3; 


111  f'  3'  *■  Amn^msnt  of  soma  of  Dm 

4.  ThuTtM  eipuum!  Sternberg,  t.  38.  f.  i. 
6.  Tudtes  podocorpioidM  t     Brong.  T.  7. 
8.  Ditto. 


FOaSII^    OF   THE   STONESFIELD   BEDS. 


EOHINODKRIUTA. 

AtlertAdea. 
A«tropecten  Cotteawoldii.  Budi.    Eyefbrd. 
„  Wittdi.  WrigM.    Eyetbrd. 


Wright.    StoDBsfield. 


;  8T0NESFIBLD  FOSSILS. 

CSdaiU  profnnqniu.  QMf.    E]r«(brd.    J.  B. 
ajpau  PlotU.  KUIm.    Stonesfield. 
EohinoIaiMiu  dmuentatu.  ZAwjd.    SloneaSald. 
Hemiciduii  Stok^i.  WrigU.     Stonesfield. 
Pwndodikdaiu  PuUnnm.   Wright.     StonMfield. 


Mr.  BacknuD  cites  from  the  clay  at  Sevenhampton  Ctdaris 
rabaiigialana,  Gol^.,  Holec^pos  depreBSiu,  Lam.,  aod  jtnnts  of 
Apiocrinas. 


Diofpiim  XXXIl.    SUniMfield  Ignite,  Ac. 

.  CupoliUiQi  Lindlejuiiu.     F.  ?.  t.  igj.  A.  a.  Ckipolithoi  diospjrifivnb. 

t.  37,  C  6.  3.  Hie  ttiiM.    Great  oolita  of  Biulotr  Bridge.         4.  Ann* 

caiitei  BrodicL    Camdken.  5.  Fruit  of  Thujtw— one  of  Uie  Cupmdnai. 

a.  Enlar^  riewof  oneof  theimpreMioiu.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Pmit  of  the  ume.  loaad 
II.  Fralt  of  Thnytea  expumu.  After  Bncknun,  GeolojQr  of  Cheltenham,  t.  I,  L  6. 
II.  Aroidea  StnttOTdl.  OunOcn.    Geol.  Mag.,  April  18157. 


FOSSUS    OF    THE    STONESFIELD    BEDS. 

AnntLUDA. 

Serpnla  flium.  Qoldf.     Ejefoid,  SeTeohampton,  Stoneofield. 

ClBKUTDU. 

PoUiinpeB  ooliticQi.  Budc.    Eyefoid,  Sevenhampton. 
CsunACB^ 

Gljphea  rabkta.  PAii.    StoneifiBLd. 
KoaopOD  "■*""■■""-*"■"    Woodv.     Stoneafield. 
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Bl^mdiDiD  Egortoni.     SlonMGald. 


Diagram  ZXZIII. 
Bupraalidiniii.  Btoncafisld. 


Diagravn  XXXIV. 
OnrcnlioDidiuiD.  Sto&Mfield. 
The  ndUtorial  leg  u  Minnte. 


Baprertidlnui.     Btooeifldd,  Ejeford. 
CnrcnlionidiaiD.     ETefcrd,  Stoneifisld. 


Diagram  XXXV.     H«merobIotdes  gigmoteos.   Wataood. 


Diagram  XXXVI.    LibeUula  Wertwoodii.  Pkii. 
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POLTIOA  hsva  not  yet  ooomred  to  my  observation  in  thete  itnta. 
Bbaohiopoda. 

Bhynchonella  ooncinna.  Sow.    Stonesfield. 
„  &rcta.  Linn.    Stonesfield. 

^  obsoleta.  Sew.     Stonesfield. 

Terebratola  mazillAta.  S<iw.    Stonesfield. 

MdrOMTABIA. 

Avicnla  MunsterL  Qddf.    Eyeford,  Serenbampton. 
Gemllia  acuta.  Sow,    Stonesfield. 

,,      ovata.  Sow,    Eyeford,  Sevenhampton. 
„      subcylindrica.  M.  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
Hinnites  abjectos.  PhU,    Stonesfield. 
Inoceramus  amygdaloides.  QtAdf.    Stonesfield. 
t,         Flttoni.  M.  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
„         obliquns.  If.  and  L.     Stonesfield. 
Lima  cardiifonnis.  M.  and  L,    Stonesfield,  Eyeford. 
duplicata.  Sew,    Stonesfield,  Sevenbampton. 
elongata.  GM.     Seyenbampton. 
impressa.  M,  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
minuta.  Oold.    Seyenbampton. 
pectiDiformis.  SM.    Stonesfield. 
Ostrea  acuminata.  Sow,     Stonesfield. 
„     gregarea.  Sow,     Stonesfield. 
„     SowerbiL  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Pecten  annulatua.  Sow.    Eyeford,  Stonesfield. 
,,      lens.  Sow,    Eyeford,  Stonesfield. 
„      personatus.  Ooldf.    Stonesfield. 
„      retiferus.  M.  and  X.    Stonesfield. 
„      yagans.  Sow,    Stonesfield. 
Pemarugosa.  QMf.    Stonesfield. 
Pinna  ampla.  Sow,    Stonesfield,  Seyenbampton. 

M     cuneata.  Bean,    Stonesfield. 
Placunopais  radians.  If.  and  L.     Stonesfield. 
„         socialis.    M,  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
Pteropema  pygnuea.  M,  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
Ddttasia. 

Area  Isyis.  Buck,    Wagborougb  Bush. 
Astarte  angulata.  M,  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
„      elegans.  Sow,    Stonesfield. 
„      pumHa.  Sow,    Stonesfield. 
,.      squamula.  D*Arch,    Stonesfield. 
M      WOtoni.  If.  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
Cardium  acutangulum.  Phil.    Stonesfield. 
„        striatum.  Buck.    Seyenbampton. 
„        Stricklandi.  M,  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
Ceromya  Symondrii  M,  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
Corbula  inyoluta.  Ooldf.    Stonesfield. 
Cucullea  triangularis.  PkU,    Stonesfield. 
Gresslya  abducta.  Phil,    Stonesfield. 
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Ludna  crassa.  Bow.    Great  Tew. 
liaorodon  HinonensiB.  jyArch.    Stonesfield. 
Modiola  oompreBsa.  Poril,    Stonesfield. 

„        gibbosa.  8wd.    Sevenhampton,  Eyeford. 
„        imbricata.  Sow,    Stonesfield. 
„        Sowerbyana.  D'Orh.    Stonesfield. 
Myacites  lequatos.  Phil,    NearNaanton. 
„       calceiformis.  PhU,    Stonesfield. 
MytiluB  pulcher.  Ooldf,    Eyeford. 

„      subUeyis.  Sow.    Stonesfield. 
Nesera  Ibbetsoni.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Nucula  axiniformiB.  PhU,    Eyeford. 

„       mncronata.  Sow.    Wagborough  Bush. 
Opis  lunulatus.  Sow.    Stonesfield. 
Pholadomya  acuticoBta.  Sow.    Great  Tew,  Stonesfield. 

„         lyrata.  Sow.    Sevenhampton. 
Pholas  oolitica.  M,  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
Quenstedtia  oblita.  Phil.    Stonesfield. 
Tancredia  brevis.  AT.  and  L,    Stonesfield. 
H        curtansata.  PhU.    Stonesfield. 
„        planata.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Trigonia  costata.  Sow.    Stonesfield. 
„        impressa.  Sow.    Stonesfield. 
„        Moretoni  AT.  and  L.    Stonesfield,  Little  Tew. 
Unicardium.    Stonesfield. 
Gastebopoda. 

Actaeon  cuspidatus.  Sow.     Wagborough  Bnah. 
Alaria  trifida.  PhU.    Stonesfield. 
Ceritbium.     Wagborough. 

Ghemnitzia  Hamptonensis.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Deslongchampsia  Eugenii.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Eulima  communis.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
FusuB  Buvignieri  ?  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Ldttorina  concinna.  Bom,    Wagborough  Bush. 
Natica  canaliculata.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
„      intermedia.  M.  and  L.     Stonesfield. 
Nerinsea  Voltzii.  Desh,    Stonesfield. 
Nerita  costulata.  Desh,    Stonesfield. 

hemiBphffirica.  Rom.     Stonesfield. 
minuta.  Sow.    Eyeford,  Wagborough,  Stonesfield. 
rugosa.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
spirata.  Sow.    Eyeford,  Wagborough. 
Neritopsis  striata.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Patella  Romeri.    Stonesfield. 

„     lata.  Sow.    Stonesfield,  Wagborough. 
M     nana.  Sow,    Wagborough. 
M     rugoea.  Sow.    Stonesfield,  Wagborough. 
ThNftoH  obioktiis.  Rihn.    Sevenhampton. 
m     qpiialiis.  Jyjr^    Stonesfield. 
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ActaDoniiiA  paimla.    Stonesfield. 
Amberlya  nodosa.    Stonesfield. 
Nerinsa  fmucnliiB.     Stonesfield. 

„        gracilis.     Stonesfield. 
Turbo  omatufl.  8cw.    Ejeford,  Sevenhampton. 


ClFHALOFODA. 

Ammonites  bollatos.  D*Orb,    Stonesfield. 

M         gracilis.  Buck.    Stonesfield,  Sevenhampton. 
hecticus.  0.  0. 8.    Stonesfield. 
micromphalus.  n.8.  Phil.    Stonesfield. 
triplex.  Sow.    Sevenhampton. 
WaterfaoosiL  AT.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 
Belenmites  aii-pistillum.  Lkwyd.    Stonesfield,  Eyeford. 

„         Bessinus.  D*Orb.    Stonesfield,  Eyeford. 
Nautilus  Baberi.  M.  and  L.    Stonesfield. 

FiBHSB.    These  are  all  firom  Stonesfield ;  some  of  them  occur  at  Eyeford  and  Seven- 
hampton.   The  names  are  chiefly  from  Agassiz. 
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Diagram  XXXVII.    Teeth  of  Placoid  Fishes.   Stonesfield.    Natural  size. 

I.  HyboduB  jugoeus.  Phil.  2.  Hybodus  polyprion.  Ag.  3.  Hybodus  poly- 

prion.  Ag.    Perfect.  4.  Hybodus  grossioonus.  Ag.  5.  Hybodus  grossiconus. 

Largest  example.  6.  Hybodus  grossioonus,  without  lateral  denticles.  7.  8tro- 

phodus  magnus.    Ag.     Sur£eu)e  worn  smooth  in  places.        8.  Strophodus  lingnaliw, 
PhU.,  with  unworn  surface.  9.  Strophodus  tenuis.  Ag.     Perfect  surface,  like 

Acrodus.        10.  Acrodus. 


CalraeiontidcB. 
Acrodus  leiodus. 
Asteracanthus  tenuisulcatus. 
Ceratodus  PhillipsiL 
Leptacanthus  serratus. 

tenuistriatuB. 


tt 


Nemacanthus  brevispinus. 
PristacanthuB  securis. 
Strophodus  fevoeus. 

magnus. 

tenuis. 

lingnalis.  n.s.  PkU. 


n 


tf 
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Hifiodontida, 
HyboduB  apicaliB. 

dorsalifl. 

grofldooniic. 

nutfginatiiB. 

polyprion. 
EdaphodovUida. 
Ganodufl  Bucklandi. 

Colei. 

cmrideiiB. 


t» 


n 


t» 


n 


n 


Bowl  qunei  and  teeth  detached,  oocasionally 

waterwom. 


Jaws  which  are  minately  denticalated,  or  else 
fulfil  the  functions  of  teeth. 


^^SS^ 


.  y\AAA>V>^>y 
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Diagram  XXX  VIII.    Stonesfield  Fishes— Spines. 

I.  Hybodusdorsalis.  ^j/.  Oxford  Mosenm.  (The  denticles  below.)  2.  Hybodus 
apicalis.  Ag,  3.  Nemacanthus  brevis.  PhU.  Oxford  Museum.  4.  Termination 
of  the  spine.  5.  The  granulated  surface.  6.  Hybodus  marginatus.    Ag. 

7.  Asteracanthus  tenuistriatus.  Ag.  8.  Leptacanthus  serratus.  Ag.  (The  denticles 
above.)  9.  Leptacanthus  semistriatus.  Ag.  Oxford  Museum.  (The  denticles  below.) 
10.  Pristacanthus  securis.  Ag. 

Ganodus  dentatus. 

emarginatus. 

falcatus. 

neglectus. 

Oweni. 

psittacinus. 

rugulosus. 
PycnodtmtidcB, 
Gyrodns  periatos. 
n      trigomis. 


These  are  usually  mesodorsal  spines,  sometimes 
worn  by  attrition,  and  rarely  quite  perfect. 
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OyroncliiiB  oblongns. 
PycnoduB  BacldAndi. 

didymuB. 

HugiL 

latirostris. 

obtasufl. 

OYalis. 

parvus. 

mgulosas. 

trigonnB. 
Scaphodus  heteromorphnB. 


*» 


»♦ 


These  teeth  are  often  found  in  their  proper 
»  relative  place,  lying  in  the  stone  with  no  trace 
of  the  bone  to  which  they  were  attached. 
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Diagram  XXXIX.    Pycnodont  Fi^es  of  Stonesfield. 

I.  Pycnodufl  mguloaus.  Ag.  2.  Pycnodns HngiL  Ag,  3.  Pycnodus  ovalis.  Ag. 
4.  Pycnodus  BucUandi.  Ag,  (A  lateral  row  of  teeth.)  5.  Pycnodus  Bucklandi. 
Ag,  (A  lateral  row  of  teeth.)  6.  Pycnodus  didymus.  Ag,  7.  Gyrodus  trigcmus. 
Ag.  a.  One  of  the  outside  teeth,  b.  One  of  the  intermediate  teeth,  e.  One  of  the 
middle  row  of  teeth.  8.  Gyronchus  oblongus.  Ag,  a.  One  of  the  smaller  teeth. 
h.  One  of  the  middle  row.  9.  Pycnodus  Bucklandi,  from  the  middle  of  a  central 
row  of  teeth.         10.  Pycnodus,  from  an  outside  row — ^perhaps  of  P«  rugulosus. 


Lepidoidd, 

Lepidotus  unguiculatus. 
„        tuberculatus. 

Pholidophorus  minor. 
Saurcidei. 

Belonostomus  leptostens. 

Caturus  pleiodus. 

Kacrosemius  breviroetris. 

Sauropsis  mordaz. 


Jaws  and  teeth  usually  solitary;    scales  al- 
>  most  constantly  single,  none  materially  injured 
by  attrition. 
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CodaecmthL 
Ctenolepis  cyclus. 


""T^^P^ 


10 

Diagram  XL.    Fishes  of  Stonesfield. 

I.  Lower  jtw  of  Pyonodos  mdis.  PhU.  a.  Enlai;g^  tooth,  shewing  the  hemi- 
ipherical  top,  and  internal  cavity  communioating  with  a  natrient  canal.  3.  Be- 
lonostomus  flexuous.    PhU.    Lower  jaw.  4.   Belonostomus  leptosteus.     Ag. 

Lower  jaw.  5.  Pholidophorus  minor  ?  Ag.  6.  Magnified  view  to  shew  the 

inner  range  of  small  close  equal  teeth,  and  the  outer  range  of  laiger  and  more  distant 
teeth.  7.  Cranial  bones  of  Pholidophorus  minor  of  Agassiz.  8.  Intermaxillary 
bone  and  teeth  of  Pholidophorus  minor  ?  9.  Maxillary  bone  and  teeth  of  Pholido- 
phorus minor  of  Agassiz  t        to.  Unoertain. 

Refthja. 
CheUmida. 

Testudo  Stricklandi.  PhU. 
IchthyapUrygida. 

Ichthyosaurus  adyena.  Phil. 
Sauropterygida. 

Plesiosaurus  erraticus.  PhU. 
CrocodUida. 

Teleosaorus  brevidens.  PhU. 
„         subulidens.  PhU. 
Ddni09am%da» 

M^giiloMiinui  BnokUndL  Meyer. 


t^ynahni  Bqckland!.  Meyer, 


All  these  are  scattered  in  the 
midst  of  marine  shells,  Crustacea, 
echinida,  corals,  and  land  plants, 
occasionally  worn,  often  broken. 
Teleosaurus  is  more  firequent  in  the 
oolite  above  the  Stonesfield  beds. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  X,  CONTAINING  8T0NESFIELD 

FOSSILS. 

I.  TerebratulA  mazilUta. 
4.  BhyBchoneDa  obeoleta. 

3.  Ostrea  Sowerbii. 

4.  „     gregarea  ? 

5.  InooeramuB  obliqaus. 

6.  Pema  rugoaa.    Fragment. 

7.  Greirillia  acata. 

8.  Lima  cardioides.    a.  Radiations. 

9.  n    punctata,    a.  Radiations. 

10.  Pecten  vagans. 

11.  „      fibrosus. 
13.       „      retifenis. 

13.  „      annnlatus. 

14.  Nesra  Ibbetsoni. 

1 5 .  Trigonia  Moreton  i ,  shewing  the  beginning  of  the  Iblds. 

16.  Qaenstedtia  oblita. 

17.  Trigonia  impressa. 

18.  Tancredia  arguta. 

19.  Unicardium  gibbosum. 

30.  Astarte  angulata. 

31.  Cardimn  snbtrigonum. 
33.  Pholadomya  acnticoeta. 

33.  Mjacites  ffiqnatus. 

34.  Mytilns  furcatns. 

35.  Patella  Romeri.  ^ 

36.  „      lata.    a.  The  radiation. 

37.  Nerita  costulata,  yar.  bicincta.    Two  white  bands  on  a  purple  ground. 
18.  Nerinsa  funiculus  t 

39.         «,       gracilis. 

30.  Eulima  communis. 

31.  CeriteDa  conica. 

33.  Amberiya  nodosa.    Outline  from  Morris  and  Lycett,  Ool.  Foos. 

33.  Actaeonina  parvula. 

34.  Phasianella  eleg^ans. 

35.  Belemnites  ari-pistillum. 

36.  „         Beasinns. 

37.  Ammonites  Waterhousei. 

38.  „         micromphalus.  n.  s. 

39.  NautiluB  Baberi. 

40.  Bivalyular  operculum,  probably  of  Nautilus  BaberL 
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TESTUDO  STEICKLANDI.    PkU. 

The  scales  represented  in  the  Diagram^  No.  XLI.  figs.  lO,  il, 
are  selected  as  median  scales  of  the  one  species  of  tertoise  found 
in  the  Steaesfield  beds.  Only  scales,  and  these  separate,  have  yet 
been  noticed,  if  we  except  a  very  short  phslangal  bone  which  may 
have  belonged  to  the  fore  foot.     Professor  Owen  notices  these 


Diagrata  XLI.     Sc&les  ftnd  Seut«B  (StoDwGeld). 
t,  Ctenolepifl  cycluB.  Ag.    The  eitenml  Mpect  with  gtriated  Burboe  shewn  id  tbe 
middle,  kt  the  dd«  the  interior  coDceatric  lines  of  bone,  above  thendiated  impieadon 
of  the  lower  and  forward  sarfiwie  of  tbe  Kale.  i.  The  radiated  itriaUoo  on  tbo 

rartenial  face.  3.  The  coDcentric  stria tion.  4,  Small  scale  suppoeed  to  be  of  the 
•ame  Bpedes.  5.  Lepidotus  ongniculatus.  Ag.  6.  Another  scale.  7,  Another 
large  unguiankte  scale.  8.   Bcute  from  (be  side  of  Teleosaurus  brerideni; 

eiteitiAl  aspect,  9.  Interior  of  the  asmo.  10.  Scute  from  the  middle  donal 

row  of  Teitudo  Strieldaadi — outside.  11.  Another  also  from  the  middle  row,  seen 


remains  in  his  Report  on  Fossil  Reptiles  to  the  British  Association, 
1841,  In  his  opinion  they  probably  belong  to  a  terrestrial  species 
of  ordinary  size — say  ten  inches  in  length.  Mr.  H.  E.  Strickland 
took  some  pains  to  collect  these  scutes,  of  which  the  Oxford 
Moseom  possesses  a  good  series. 
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ICHTHYOSAURUS  ADVENA.    FkU. 

Very  few  remains  of  this  marine  or  even  pelade  genus  occur 
among  the  reliquiae  of  the  littoral  lagoon  of  Stonesfield.  Only 
vertebrsB  have  been  recorded. 


PLESI0SAURU8  EERATICUS.    PhU. 

A  few  cervical  vertebrae  belonging  to  a  small  species  of  this 
genus  have  occurred  at  Stonesfield,  and  perhaps  a  few  teeth  and 
a  portion  of  lower  jaw  belong  to  the  same.  They  hardly  afford 
specific  characters  for  distinction  from  others  which  occur  in  the 
oolites^  but  it  is  convenient  to  give  a  name  for  reference. 

TELEOSAURUS. 

Teleosaurus,  a  genus  of  mesozoic  crocodiles^  first  made  known 
in  England  by  the  discovery  of  entire  specimens  at  Whitby,  is 
not  recorded  in  the  country  round  Oxford  in  any  rock  older 
than  the  Stonesfield  beds.  It  is  rarely  mentioned  at  all  further 
south  in  England,  but  occurs  in  the  oolite  of  Normandy.  Formed 
for  aquatic  motion,  and  associated  with  marine  remains^  its  ordinary 
way  of  life  may  be  understood  by  analogy  with  the  sharp-nosed 
crocodile  of  St.  Domingo,  which  ventures  pretty  fii-eely  out  to 
sea, — more  so  than  the  crocodile  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Nile,  the 
caiman  of  America,  or  the  gavial  of  the  Granges. 

Adopting  the  gavial  for  a  general  term  of  comparison,  we  re- 
mark, first,  the  correspondence  of  size  between  the  modem  Eastern 
and  the  old  Western  saurian.  The  gavial  reaches  a  length  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  this  is  about  the  size  of  the  largest 
fossil  yet  measured.  The  large  teleosaurus  of  Whitby  measures  fifteen 
feet  two  inches,  a  portion  of  the  beak  wanting.  Judging  by  the 
breadth  of  the  cranium  (thirteen  inches),  the  whole  head  has  been  esti- 
mated at  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  entire  length  from  the  beak 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  eighteen  feet.  The  head  length  assumed  is 
perhaps  too  great ;  but  as  there  are  only  thirty-three  out  of  forty- 
two  vertebrae  in  the  tail,  the  entire  length  may  have  been  as 
supposed.  In  the  gavial  the  head  constitutes  between  one-fifth 
and  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length,  the  tail  less  than  one-h^lf.    The 
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measure  of  the  longest  head-bones  of  teleosaorns  firom  the  Oxford 
district  is  31*0  inches^  indicating  a  total  length  not  exceeding 
fifteen  feet;  but  portions  of  the  jaws  and  fragments  of  limb  bones 
indicate  a  somewhat  greater  size  to  be  occasionally  attained. 

The  following  Table  contains  some  useful  proportionate  measures^ 
referred  to  a  uniform  length  of  180  inches  measured  on  the  skeleton^ 
without  allowance  for  intervertebral  cartilage^  which  would  increase 
the  total  length  about  ten  inches.  The  head-length  is  between 
the  occipital  condyle  and  the  end  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  : — 


Lengths. 

QsYialof 
the  Ganges. 

Teleoeaunis  of 
Stonesfleld. 

Teleoeauras  of 
Whitby. 

Crocodile  of 
the  NUe. 

Crooodfle  of 
India. 

Total 

180 

180 

18 

180 

180 

Head,  mesial  line 

3« 

3a 

45 

38  or  a6*o 

«7 

Cervical  v.  .     .    .    ^ 

Dorsal  y.     .    .    . 
Lumbar  V.  .     .     . 

64 

64 

64 

68 

63 

Sacral     .    .     .     .    - 

Caudal 

84 

84 

84 

85 

90 

Lower  jaw,  measured 
on  the  mesial  line 

36 

361 

•  • 

30 

3* 

Symphysis  .... 

197 

167 

•  • 

5 

5 

Post  articular  .     .     . 

5 

s-i 

•   • 

1 

3-8 

4 

For  a  considerable  period  the  long  slender  jaws  of  these  truly 
aquatic  crocodiles  have  been  observed  at  Stonesfield  and  some  other 
places  in  the  Great  oolite  near  Oxford,  as  Enslow  Bridge  and 
Kidlington.  The  Oxford  Museum  contains  specimens  sufficient 
for  determining  the  principal  characters  of  the  teeth,  head, 
vertebral  column,  and  hind  limb.  Two  species  must  be  admitted, 
distinctive  characters  being  found  in  the  teeth,  lower  jaw,  and 
cervical  vertebrae.  K  we  were  guided  by  the  differences  amon^ 
the  teeth,  which  seem  to  be  teleosaurian,  more  than  two  species 
would  be  allowed  at  Stonesfield  and  Enslow  Bridge. 

In  Diagram  No.  XLII.  the  various  patterns  of  ornamental 
striation  on  the  teeth  appear.  In  fig.  i.  two  rather  short  teeth 
appear  in  their  separate  sockets,  a  little  curved,  uniformly  striated, 
the  striae  growing  more  prominent  toward  the  point  and  finer 
toward  the  base.     There  is  but  slight  trace  of  bicarination  on  these 
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teethj  near  the  apex^  which  is  usually  blunt,  even  if  not  m^eh  worn. 
Teeth  of  this  pattern  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  jawSj  and 
they  agree  with  that  of  a  teleosaurus  from  the  oolite  of  Soleure 
(Plate.  VI.  fig.  7.  Ossem.  Fossiles).  They  are  less  numerous  than 
in  Teleosaurus  Cadomensis,  which^  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier^  had 
180  teeth.     The  Stonesfield  and  Enslow  fossils  had  about  140. 

In  fig.  2  we  have  a  longer  bicarinate  toothy  the  carinsB  prominent 
near  the  apex,  and  then  subsiding  into  a  conspicuous  divisional 
stria^  to  which  on  either  side  other  strise  gather  obliquely,  as  in 


Diagram  XLIL    Teeth  of  Teleotaurians. 

I.  TeleoBanroB  brerideiiSy  ahewing  a  fiill-grown  and  also  a  young  tooth  in  the 
■ocketM ;  atrie  stronger  toward  the  point,  finer  toward  the  base.  a.  A  specimen, 

shewing  the  sharp  keel  near  the  apex ;  figure  curved.  3.  Magnified  view  of  the 

striation  on  the  side  of  the  oaiina.  4.  A  long,  narrow,  much  curved  tooth. 

5.  The  striation  textilinear.  6.  T.  subulidens,  much  curved ;  very  slender  striss, 
strong,  few.  7.  A  smaller  specimen.  8.  The  striation.  9.  A  straight  tooth 
(the  section  oval).  Tbe  striation  fine,  flexuous,  discontinuous.  10.  A  smalJer 
specimen. 

fig.  3.  I  regard  this  tooth  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as 
fig.  ij  which  I  have  named  Teleosaurus  brevidens. 

But  the  slender  teeth  marked  6  and  7^  which  are  found  in  a 
lower  jaw  of  remarkable  thinness — in  vertical  measure— must  have 
belonged  to  a  smaller  and  more  delicate  animal.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  firmly  striated^  and  the  stri®  deviate  but  little  toward 
lateral  lines  (fig.  8)^  but  some  are  smooth :  their  figure  is  awl- 
shaped,  making  an  approach  to  the  teeth  of  the  gavial,  but  have 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  bicarination  which  is  conspicuous  in  that 
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animal  7.^  Fig.  4  represents  an  unnsually-arehed  toothy  which  I 
refer  to  the  same  species,  believing  it  to  have  held  the  place  of 
a  quasi-canine  tooth  at  the  intermaxillary  suture.  The  lateral  line 
with  the  coalescing  strise  is  very  remarkable  (see  fig.  5).  This 
species  is  evidently  much  allied  to  that  described  by  Cuvier,  which 
is  now  called  T.  Cadomensis. 

Finally,  the  straight  or  very  slightly-arched  conical  teeth,  figs. 
9  and  10,  remain  for  consideration.  Their  cross  section  is  oval; 
the  striffi  are  fine,  somewhat  flexuous^  and  discontinuous.  They 
seem  not  to  be  of  ichthyosaurian,  but  may  be  of  plesiosaurian 
analogies;  or^  finally^  they  may  be  long  teeth  at  the  inter- 
maxillary suturCj  which  are  sketched  in  Diagram  XLIV.  of  Teleo- 
saurus  brevidens. 


Diagram  XLIII.    TeleosauruB  brevidens.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

I.  Teleosaurus,  upper  jaw  cranial  bones,  seen  from  above.  a.  End  of  jaw  seen 

firom  within.        3.  End  of  jaw  seen  from  front. 

Teleosaurus  brevidens.  Diagram  XLIII. — The  length  of  the 
head  from  the  occipital  condyle  to  the  end  of  the  beak  is  thirty 
inches ;  extreme  breadth  over  the  parietal  region,  ten.  Regarded 
from  above,  the  parietal  crest  makes  a  strong  division  between 
the  large  oblong  lacuna),  usually  called  temporal  fossae.  In  front 
of  these  the  smaller  oval,  obliquely-directed  orbits  are  separated 
by  the  rhomboidal  frontal  bone,  much  pitted,  the  posterior  suture 

7  These  teeth  agree  in  their  slender  shape  and  feeble  carination  with  those  of 
Teleosaurus  Cadomensis.  (Cuv.  Ostem.  Foes.  t.  vii.  fig.  10,  11,  t3.) 
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of  which  enters  the  orbit.  Anterior  firontals  define  a  portion  of 
this  orbit^  and  conduct  the  eye  to  two  small  oblong  lacunsB  or 
foramina^  apparently  placed  as  the  nares  in  plesiosauros,  without 
however^  as  far  as  I  see^  any  so-called  lachrymals.  Nasal  bones, 
springing  from  the  {rentals^  advance  along  the  mesial  line  to  a  meet- 
ing at  an  acute  anglcj  and  then  the  joined  maxillary  bones^  bearing 
teeth^  succeed,  and  separate  near  the  end  of  the  beak  to  admit 
an  enlarged  breadth  of  intermaxillary  bones  perforated  by  the 
external  nares  (see  Diagram  XLIII.  fig.  i).  The  nostrils  open 
externally  in  a  nearly-circular  hollow  at  the  end  of  the  beak^  notj 
as  in  steneosaurus,  near  the  end  (see  Diagram  XLV.). 


Diagram  XLTV.    Teleoasurus.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

I.  Teleosaiiras,  lower  jaw,  seen  from  above.  a.  End  of  jaw  seen  firom  above, 

shewing  projecting  teeth  (incisors  and  canine).  3.  Side  of  the  jaw  closed  as  in 

nature,  shewing  the  curved  junction. 

On  the  under  side  the  palatal  surface  is  nearly  plane,  the  interior 
nares  very  far  back^  much  as  in  the  gavial.  The  pterygoidal  bones 
are  seen  in  a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  J.  Parker^  and  resemble  those 
of  crocodiles.  The  articulating  faces  of  the  jaws  are  long,  narrow^ 
oval,  contracted,  and  undulated  in  the  middle.  Their  long  axes 
lie  nearly  in  a  horizontal  plane,  but  are  directed  a  little  backward^ 
so  as  to  be  inclined  to  the  mesial  line  80°. 

The  lower  jaw  seen  from  above  consists  of  two  curved  rami 
sweeping  outward  and  backward  from  the  long  symphysial  line, 
which,  however^  is  not  in  this  species  so  long  as  the  branches.  In 
the  gavial  it  is  longer.     The  articular  bone  which  terminates  the 
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branches  is  longer  than  in  any  other  foaail  reptile,  longer  even 
than  in  the  gaviaL  It  extends  more  than  five  inches  beyond  the 
condyle.  Seen  sideways,  the  bone  is  formed  so  as  to  rest  on  a  flat 
surface,  and  it  rises  gently  Trom  near  the  end  to  a  low  ooronoid 
convexity,  without  the  lacuna  below  which  occurs  in  crocodiles. 

The  expansion  of  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  is  greater  in 
the  specimen  figured  in  Diagram  XLIV.  than  is  usual.  It  is  the 
)axgeA  complete  specimen  known  to  me,  and  this  extreme  width, 
if  not  occasioned  by  pressure,  may  be  due  to  age,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  the  Indian  gavial.  This  specimen  is  ^6-7,  inches 
long,  of  which  the  sympfaj^ial  part  is  16*7,  and  the  breadth  over 
the  condyles  137. 


DiofTam  Xty.     TeleoMunw.     Scale  fonr-tentlu  of  nMure. 

Tb»  jkm  if«  hero  riewed  from  above  to  shew  the  almoiC  circular  nBul  csTitj,  and 
the  intsmiuiUkTy  nuture,  knd  the  lateral  prominence  of  the  lower  jaw  teeth,  oppodta 
the  dijutema  of  the  npper  jaw. 

The  teeth,  thirty-one  or  thirty-two,  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
may  be  characterized  as  incisors  two,  separated  and  directed 
forwkrd  in  the  lower  jaw,  close  set  and  tending  downward  in  the 
nj^er;  captatonal  or  quasi-canioes,  two,  large,  usually  only  one 
iblly  exhibited,  the  other  broken  off  or  fallen  out ;  twenty-seven 
tmoty-eigfat  nearly  similar  and  of  equal  size,  except  the  six 
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lastj  which  are  smaller  and  more  closely  set.  The  mner  pair  of 
the  front  teeth  is'  occasionally  found  large.  The  teeth  behind  the 
captatorial  pairs  spring  from  narrow  tracts  much  depressed  below 
the  general  internal  floor  of  the  jaw.  They  point  a  little  forward 
and  are  set  with  the  convexity  anterior;  and  of  the  two  fsdntly- 
marked  carins  or  lines  of  coalescing  strisBj  one  is  posterior  and 
outward,  the  other  anterior  and  inward.  A  diastema  in  each  jaw 
behind  the  canines.     Six  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are  behind  the 


Diagram  XL  VI,    Occipital  viewi.    Scale  one-tentli  of  nature. 

I.  Teleosaarus  of  Stoneefield  and  Enalow  Bridge.  a.  GraTial  of  the  Ganges. 

3.  Steneoflanms  of  Shotoyer  firom  the  Kimmeridge  day. 

symphysis ;  seven  or  eight  in  the  upper  jaw  behind  the  crossing 
of  the  maxillary  sntore. 

The  occipital  aspect  is  represented  in  fig.  ij  Diagram  XLYI., 
in  comparison  with  that  of  gavial,  fig.  2,  and  steneosaurus,  fig.  3. 
The  occipital  condyle  has  a  slight  vertical  groove^  as  in  gavial, 
not  observed  in  our  steneosaurus.  The  vertebral  colunm  is  altogether 
of  crocodilian  character.  The  cervicals  of  teleosaurus  found  at 
Enslow  Bridge,  and  represented  in  Diagram  LYIII.j  in  comparison 
with  one  of  megalosaurus,  are  of  two  patterns — once  probably 
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belonging  to  two  species.    The  upper  figures  {i,  %y  3)  represent 
a  more  slender  form^  the  lower  figures  (7j  8,  9)  belong  to  a  stouter 


Diagram  XLVII.    Dorsal  vertebre  of  Teleosaurua.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Seen  from  above,  and  looking  from  the  head.  a.  Seen  fitmi  below,  looking 

from  the  head.        3.  In  front,  as  seen  from  the  head. 

type ;  and  this  distinction  is  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  column. 
Both  of  the  articular  faces  are  a  little  concave^  the  anterior  £m» 


Diagram  XL  VI I L    Anterior  sacral  yertebra  of  Teleosanros,  seen  in  front,  looking 

from  the  head.    Scale  four-tenths  of  nature. 

leait  80.    The  dorsal  vertebra,  as  represented  in  Diagram  XLVII., 
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is  quite  of  the  crocodilian  type.  It  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  in  the 
series.  The  zjrgapophjses  are  inclined  to  each  other  60°.  The 
two  sacral  vertebrsB,  conjoined  abnost  exactly  as  in  the  crocodile 


h. 


a. 


Diagram  XLIX. 
a.  Anterior. 


Sacral  yertebra  of  TeleosaomSy  leen  firom  above,  and  looking 
from  the  head.    Scale  fonr-tenthB  of  nature. 

h.  Poflterior.  Hie  arrow  points  from  the  head. 


(Diagram  XLIX.)^  present  transversely  elliptical  faces  of  articulation^ 
and  zygapophyses  inclined  to  each  other  only  30^  (Diagram 
XLVIII.). 


Diagram  L.    Candal  yertebne  of  TdeoeaoniB.     Scale  fonr-tentha  of  natore. 

li  Anterior  candal  from  below,  with  the  transrerse  processes  large.        1.  Hie 
same,  seen  on  the  anterior  face,  3.  Posterior  caudal,  seen  from  below,  withoat 

transverse  prooesses,  but  longitudinal  lateral  ridges. 

The  candal  vertebrae  (Diagram  L.)  have  their  articnlar  tsiceB 
higher  than  broad;    the  anterior  candals  have   transverse  short 
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procesBes ;  posterior  onee  not.  Their  neural  spiae,  as  in  crocodiles, 
becomes  more  and  more  elongated  and  more  retral  in  position,  and 
the  corpus  is  laterally  much  compressed. 

I^e  rihs  are  of  crocodilian  type. 

Of  the  pelvic  bones  we  have  only  the  very  fine  pair  of  ischiaj 


Diagram  LI.    Teleownnu  of  Enslow  Koclu.     Scale  one-fiftfa  of  di 

The  iMhia  in  iqtpoaition  :  brendtb,  bctbii  inches ;  length  tAtaat  the  Mil 
of  tb«  M]t«TO.bferior  pn>c«M  broken  off 


represented  as  seen  from  below  in  Diagram  LI.,  and  a  pubic  bone. 
Diagram  LII. 

Itciia. — These  bones  have  plesiosanrian  analogy  in  the  breadth 
of  the  blade  and  length  of  medial  connexion,  as  well  as  alliance 
to  crocodile  in  the  proximal  parts. 

The  complete  specimen  here  represented  helps  to  explain  a  figure 
in  the  Oseemens  Fossiles,  Plate  XXI.  fig.  21,  which  Cuvier  and 
Suckland  admit  to  be  an  ischium,  and  place  it  with  megalosanras. 
Professor  Owen  has  given  a  good  (reversed)  figure  (Mem.  Pal.  Soc. 
Plate  IV.  fig,  5),  with  bones  of  megalosanrus,  terming  it  '  right 
ischium,'  but  by  mistake  it  is  marked  as  one-fourth  of  the  natiual 
size.  It  is  really  half  the  natural  size.  The  part  of  the  drawing 
represonting  the  edge  is  inexact;  it  was  made  before  the  bone  was 
cleared  of  the  matrix.  The  bone  is  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  and 
must  be  referred  to  teleosaurus. 
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PMa, — Specimens  of  this  bone  are  not  common. 


JHagraim  LI  I.    Pab»  of  TeleoiMinii. 

The  anterior  limb  is  unknown.  Of  the  posterior  we  have  femora 
in  sufficient  number  and  good  preservation.  It  is,  like  the  cor- 
responding bone  in  the  crocodileSj  sigmoidally  bent,  with  a  com- 
pletely-rounded headj  whichj  seen  endways,  has  a  rhomboidal 
outline,  with  diagonals  to  and  1*4.  On  the  inner  fisuse  a  prominent 
boss,  much  as  in  steneosaumsj  extends  the  spheroidal  surfi^se  of 


Diagram  LI II,    Femora.    Scale  one4entli  of  nature. 

I.  Femur  of  TeleoeauroB,  left  side,  interior.       3.  The  nune,  outside. 
q>ecinien,  left  side,  interior,  proximal  end.  4.  The  same,  exterior, 

of  Steneoiaiini%  ri^^t  side^  interior.        6.  Hie  lame,  exterior. 


3.  Larger 
5.  Femnr 


the  head.  No  distinct  trochanterial  tubercle  on  the  outer  and  lower 
part  of  the  bone.  Capitular  end  strongly  ridged.  The  distal 
extremity  is  always  found  to  be  of  compressed  form  and  rounded 
outlinCj  with  but  £Eunt  marks  of  the  condyles — much  as  Cuvier 
represents  the  bone  in  the  Caen  fossil.  It  is  usually  eleven  inches 
long,  with  diameters  in  the  smallest  part  of  0*9  and  0*7 ;  but  some 
specimens  must  have  been  fourteen  or  fifteen.  There  is  ground  for 
disting^uishing  two  forms;  one  less  sigmoidal^  and  much  more 
slender  toward  the  distal  part  of  the  bone. 

One  metatarsal  bone  in  the  Oxford  collection,  4*5  inches  longj 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  this  species :  it  indeed  closely  resembles 
a  middle  metatarsal  of  megalosaurus ;  but  there  is  not  much  dif« 
ference  between  that  genus  and  crocodiles  in  the  form  of  this  bone. 

If  the  head  of  this  teleosaurus  may  be  taken  as  one-sixth  of  the 
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length,  we  have  for  its  ordinary  measure  thirty  inches^  and  for  the 
whole  animal  1 80.  This  would  give  for  the  average  length  of  the 
vertebrsB^  with  the  separate  cartilage^  two  inches  and  a  third.  The 
largest  nearly-complete  specimen  of  head  in  Mr.  James  Parker's 
collection  gives  thirty-two  inches;  and  the  longest  and  largest 
beak  in  the  Oxford  Museum  indicates  thirty-nine  inches.  Thus 
the  longest  animal  of  which  we  have  traces  is  214  inches^  =17 
feet  10  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  the  largest  known  crooodiles. 

The  covering  of  this  teleosaurus  was  a  complete  cuirass  on  the 
body ;  some  of  the  scuta  nearly  rectangular  and  ridged  across^  others 
more  rounded^  all  deeply  pitted.  They  are  smooth  within  (Diagram 
XLI.  figs.  8^  9). 

A  singular  discovery  was  made  some  years  since,  in  the  Hare- 
bushes  Quarry^  near  Cirencester  (Great  oolite)^  of  a  group  of  oval 
bodies  filled  with  spar,  which  were,  and  I.  think  rightly,  judged 
by  Professor  Buckman  to  be  eggs  of  a  reptile,  and  probably  of 
teleosaurus.  They  are  smooth,  1*75  inches  long,  and  1*0  inch 
wide  '.  Other  eggs^  as  I  think  them  to  be^  of  the  appearance  of 
a  thin  brown  irregularly-inflated  tunic^  occur  at  Stonesfield. 

TELEOSAURUS  SUBULIDENS. 

Of  this  animal  we  possess  a  specimen  of  the  very  depressed 
narrow  lower  jaw^  with  thirteen  very  slender  awl-shaped  teeth, 
projecting  laterally. 


Diagrom  LIV,    End  of  Lower  Jaw  of  TeleoRaurus  subulidons. 

Scale  four-tenths  of  nature. 


*  Flrooeedings  of  the  Geological  Society,  1859. 
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We  have  also  a  nearly  complete  lower  jaw,  wanting  the  ter- 
mination ;  which  diiOTers  from  that  of  T.  brevidens^  in  its  slendemess^ 
being  both  narrow  and  shallow,  in  the  greater  proportionate  length 
of  the  sjrmphysis^  and  in  the  greater  number  of  the  teeth^  which 
are  thirty-one  on  a  side^  or,  allowing  four  or  five  for  the  deficient 
end^  thirty-five  or  thirty-six,  in  all  140  or  144.  Six  teeth  behind 
the  symphysis,  twenty-five  (or  twenty-six)  to  the  expanded  beak, 
and  four  for  that  part.  Eleven  slender,  and  mostly  broken,  teeth 
in  the  sockets  appear  to  be  replacing  teeth. 

The  sockets  for  the  teeth  are  remarkably  round,  and  on  the 
whole  nearly  equal,  and  quite  large  compared  to  the  teeth. 


••*"■ 


Diagram  LV,    Lower  Jaw  of  TeleosMinui  sabulideofl.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

Of  all  known  fossil  reptiles  the  lower  jaw  of  this  small  teleosaurus 
bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Gangetic  crocodile, 
in  the  essential  points  of  very  long  symphysis,  and  numerous  long 
slender  teeth.  The  symp}^ysis  is  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
whole  jaw. 

The  life  of  teleosaurus  may  be  well  judged  by  the  proportions 
and  adaptations  of  his  skeleton  and  dermal  covering.  Taking  the 
gavial  for  comparison,  as  of  similar  dimensions,  we  observe  the 
equally-prolonged  jaws  for  seizing  prey,  more  truly  aquatic  limbs 
for  steering,  and  equally  powerful  tail  for  swimming.  Long, 
slender,  and  active,  well  covered  with  armour  plates,  he  must 
have  been  formidable  in  the  waters  even  when  ichthyosaurs  and 
plesiosaurs  were  prevalent.  These  were  not  prevalent,  it  appears, 
in  the  waters  which  were  much  resorted  to  in  this  part  of  the 
ancient  sea.  Teleosaurus  cannot  have  so  frequently  visited  the 
land  as  the  modem  crocodiles ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  this  con- 
clusion that  his  remains  occur  abundantly  among  the  oolitic  marine 
animals,  but  not  in  the  fluviatUe  or  lacustrine  deposits.  About 
eighteen  feet  may  be  admitted  for  the  frdl  length,  and  about  half 
a  ton  for  the  full  weight  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  carnivorous 
sea-going  crocodiles. 

o  2 
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The  remains  of  thiB  great  carnivorous  lizard  have  been  foond 
in  England  at  Lyme-Regis  and  Watchet  (lias) ;  near  Bridport 
{Inferior  oolite);  at  Stonesfield  (lower  part  of  Great  oolite);  at 
Enslow  Bridge  (upper  part  of  Great  oolite  and  Forest  marble  beds) ; 
at  Wejinoutb  (in  Oxford  clay) ;  at  Cowley  and  Dry-Sandford 
(cDral-rag) ;  at  Malton  in  YorksLire  (coralline  oolite) ;  and  in  Sussex 
(Wealden).  It  occurs  in  Kimmeridge  clay  at  Honfleur  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  oolite  at  Besan90Q. 

The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  tlieee  reliquisB  is  due  to  Dr. 
Buckland's  zealous  researches  among  the  spolia  of  the  Stonesfield 
quarries ;  though  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  specimens 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  were  collected  before  his  day.  The  matenola 
which  are  preserved  at  Oxford  for  a  naonograph  of  the  animal  have 
been  much  augmented  of  late  years ;  and  though  some  of  the  early 
determinations,  or  rather  suggestions,  of  the  places  in  the  skeleton 
of  particular  bones  by  Cuvier  and  Owen  have  been  found  to  require 
correction,  the  main  conclusions  of  the  great  geologist  whose  name 
is  associated  with  megalosauxua  remain  untouched — one  proof 
among  many  of  the  uncommon  sagacity  of  his  busy  intellect. 

Megalosaurus,  though  not  the  largest  of  primaeval  lizards,  has 
no  rival  among  camivoroua  reptiles  : — perhaps  thirty  feet  long, 
capable  of  free  movement  on  land,  with  strong  but  not  very  massive 
bind  limbs,  and  reduced  fore  limbs;  a  short  head,  vrith  elevated 
maxillary  bones  bearing  a  few  long,  smooth,  laterally-^Mmpressed 
teeth  with  regularly-crenulated.  odgCBj  limb  bones  which  seem  to 
have  been  hollow  within ;  hind  feet  of  crocodilian  typo,  with  strong 
compressed  claw-bones  ;  no  dermal  scuta. 

These  characters,  considered  in  detail  by  help  of  the  University 
collection  and  other  specimens  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Parker, 
in  Oxford,  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  and  the 
British  Museum,  have  raised  gradually  the  idea  of  a  peculiar 
animal  essentially  reptilian ;  yet  not  a  ground-crawler,  like  the 
alligator,  but  moving  with  free  steps  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  on  the 
d  limbs,  and  claiming  a  curious  analogy,  if  not  some  degree 
'nity,  with  the  ostrich. 

idea,  which  is  likely  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  tJie 
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fbtoie  stady  of  fossil  reptiles^  has  suggested  itself  to  Professor 
Owen  in  considering  the  peculiar  sacrum  with  its  five  anchjlosed 
vertebrsB*:  equally  firm  was  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Professor  Huzlej  when  he  considered  in  our  Museum  the  shape 
of  the  ilium — ^formerly  conjectured  by  Cuvier  to  be  a  coraooid-— 
and  placed  in  their  relative  situation  the  curious  slender  bones 
which  so  closely  represent  the  pnbis  and  ischium  of  the  Stru- 
thionidse.  My  own  convictions  had  previously  tended  in  the  same 
directi<Hiy  from  considering  not  the  pelvic  bnt  the  sternal  arrange- 
mentSi  when  several  years  since  I  found  the  means  of  completely 
ascertaining  the  forms  of  the  scapula  and  true  coracoid,  which  differ 
so  little  from  that  of  the  apteryx. 

Megalosaurus,  then,  had  avian  points  of  structure,  and  some 
of  its  habits  of  life  were  probably  influenced  by  that  analogy;  but 
that  it  was  truly  of  the  reptilian  type,  by  the  essential  arrange- 
ment as  &r  as  it  is  known  of  the  head,  the  vertebral  column,  ribs, 
and  limbs,  we  may  now  proceed  to  prove. 

The  head,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind  after  considering  the 
crania  of  recent  lacertians,  appears  in  Diagram  LVII.,  where  the  parts 
known  are  shaded,  and  the  parts  conjectured  are  in  outline.  The 
lower  jaw  is  represented  in  the  Oxford  Museum  by  a  portion, 
probably  reaching  to  the  anterior  end,  almost  twelve  inches  long, 
which  space  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  nine  teeth,  or  sockets  for  teeth. 
Of  these,  only  one  rises  much  above  the  outer  border  of  the  jaw, 
which  is  greatly  elevated,  like  a  defensive  wall.  The  other  teeth 
must  be  regarded  as  destined  to  replace  what  had  fidlen  out  or 
decayed.  This  replacement  is  very  curiously  and  completely 
illustrated  by  three  sizes  of  teeth ;  quite  small  below  the  border, 
middle-sized,  just  reaching  to  or  appearing  above  it,  and  one  great 
prominent  sabre-tooth.  The  great  tooth  has  its  young  successor 
already  appearing  on  the  inside  opposite  the  middle,  two  of  the 
middle-sized  teeth  are  equally  provided,  and  there  is  one  small 
tooth  corresponding  to  an  empty  exterior  socket.  ^ 

The  upper  jaw  is  known  in  the  Oxford  Museum  by  two  portions*. 


•  t 


It  IS  thiB  ■tnicture,  beautifally  exemplified  in  the  aacrom  of  the  young  Oitridi, 
which  Creative  Wiadom  adopted  to  give  due  strength  to  the  coireeponding  region 
of  the  ipine  of  a  gigantic  Saurian  species,  whoee  mission  in  this  pbuiet  had  ended 
probablj  befixe  that  of  the  Ostrich  had  begun.* — Reports  of  British  Association, 
1841,  p.  106. 
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eacb  containing  the  maxillsry  and  intermaxillary  bones,  the  finest 
and  most  instructive  contributed  hj  Mr.  Abbay.  The  shaded  part 
of  the  drawing  represents  this  specimen,  with  several  prominent 
and  deeply-rooted  curved,  compressed,  and  crennlated  teeth  in 
different  stages  of  growth.  The  length  of  this  maxilla  is  17*75 
inches;  the  greatest  depth,  from  what  is  probably  the  lat«nl 
edge  of  the  nodtrila  to  the  alveolar  line,  6"j^  inches.  The 
tooth  at  the  front  edge  is  6*4  inches  long,  the  crown  being  1-6, 
«dA  the  fang  3*8  inches.     The  burge  tooth  which  succeeds  after  an 


Biagnm  L  VI.    M^:alaii»uiu.    The  Tooth.    NktunJ  rize. 

1.  The  tooth  of  magalowunu,  seen  Utendly.  ».  Ctom  section  of  tbo  uni 

3.  Crenulatioa  of  the  edges  vrbere  moat  regoUr.        4.  The  finelj  atrutted  surface. 


interval  once  occupied  by  two  others,  is  even  of  greater  size,  the 
crown  being  27  in  length ;  its  fang  is  also  wider,  but  not  so  deeply 
implanted.  The  other  teeth  are  smaller,  and  diminish  gradually 
as  we  go  backward,  much  as  in  the  monitor  lizard.  The  teeth 
are  remarkably  curved,  with  the  convexity  forward ;  very  much 
compressed  from  side  to  side,  and  finishing  with  acute  crennlated 
edges  in  front  and  behind  (Diagram  LVI.).  The  surface  is 
smooth  and  polished,  the  colour  usually  of  a  clear  brown,  the  edges 
■■nwoni. 


MEGALOSAURUS—TBE  HEAD. 


Tbe  groands  on  whicli  the  reetoratioD   of  the  head  has  teen 
attempted  axe  stated  in  tbe  explanation  of  the  Diagnin. 


Ba«tor»tion  of  tho  Iiead  mod  lover  j»r,  of  whicb,  howem',  onlj  tbe  kntflrfor 
portioiia  are  known.  Tleee  ue  iluided.  The  ^pe  of  Vkraou  u  foHowed  in  genenl, 
but  the  paatoriiital  mnangemeot  ii  (fiflerant,  the  bony  nfrcle  there  beiiig  oompleted 
from  oonnderiiig  iguaiw  bikI  other  liurdi  with  Bome  eye  to  crooodile.  Sole 
one-tsDth  of  luktara.  nie  length  of  head  ■■  thn>  dnwn  (thb^-mne  inchei}  U  leai 
than  that  iinialt]r  •Oowed  (fire  feet). 

The  poeterior  part  of  the  maiQUij  bone  is  wiparated  from  the  oririt,  notwith- 
■tanding  its  imootb,  apparantly  free  edge,  by  ao  iaterreiung  continaatioii  of  the 
JDgaL  nil  may  be  objected  to.  The  niwl  csTity  U  nippoaed  to  be  divided  by 
a  mediao  ridge  (the  nngl*  naeal  oontinnoai  with  the  intermaiillaiy  boae)  into  two 
openingii,  aa  in  aome  of  tbe  nmitor*.  Tbe  intermaxillaiy  bonei,  which  originally 
included  foor  teeth  each,  appear  nnited  to  the  maxDlaiy  in  Uiia  adolt  ipedmGn. 


The  lower  jaw  is  modelled  on  the  Varanian  type,  to  which  more 
than  to  any  other  reptiles  the  foBsiU  correspond  in  their  eermted 
teeth.     The  symphysis  was  short,  the  jaw  narrow, 

Vertebne  of  the  neck  of  megalosanrus  appear  to  be  rare.  We 
have  lately  obtained  one  which  is  represented  fonr-teaths  of  the 
natnnJ  size  in  Diagram  No.  LVIII.,  figs.  4,  5,  6,  in  three  aspecte, 
between  two  sets  of  corresponding  hones  of  teleoeauros.  The  body 
of  this  vertebra  is  higher  than  broad,  and  shout  as  long  as  biglL. 
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The  neural  canal  small,  oval,  transverse  j  the  zygapophysial  smfafiea 
are  oval,  plane,  and  inclined  to  one  another  50°,  and  placed  close 
above  the  neural  canal.  The  Bides  are  as  it  were  pressed  inward; 
the  prominent  surfaces  of  attachment  for  the  rib  are  directly  over 
one  another,  the  upper  one  inclined  downward,  as  in  some  st«neo- 


I   imbnlidfliiB,    amd    Bidewnys.  i.    The    mme,    seen    ondwaja 

a  bead).         3.  Tlie  Bome,  seen  from  betow.  4.  Megalosaurun  seen  on 

■ide ;  the  i.jga.fophysis  rDpreeentei!  is  on  the  right  aide.         5.  The  Bamo, 

n  MldWB;s  (from  the  head).         6.  The  flame,  eeen  from  below.         7.  TeleoMnnia 

Irevideiu,  seen  sideways.  S.  The  same,  seen  endways.  g.  The  Bome.  s«en 

Q  below. 


aauri  and  tcleosauri.     The  lower  side,  widest  anteriorly,  is  bluntly 
lated  behind.     The  articulating  faces  are  slightly  concave  in 
B  middle,  rounded  and  revolute  towards  the  circnmference.     The 
r  and  lower  margin  projects  as  if  to  indicate  an  upward 
nre  in  the  neck,  as  in  some  mammfds  and  many  birds. 
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He  dimensions  of  this  vertebra  are  as  follows : — 


Lengih  of  oorpm     . 

.    S'oo  inchas  abore. 

ff                 •        •        < 

.    «'35      n     below. 

Heiglit  of  articular  fiice  . 

.     r20     „ 

Breadth  of          „            .        . 

.    rSs     „ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  vertebraB  of  the  two  teleosaarians  on 
the  same  diagram  are  longer  and  more  cylindrical. 

The  anterior  dorsal  yertebrse  of  megalosaoms  are  knoiyi^  by 
a  fine  example  (probably  fourth  or  fifth)  in  the  Oxford  Mosemn, 
which  was  figored  by  Dr.  Buckland  (Geol.  Trans.^  Second  Series, 
YoL  i.  1824,  plate  XLII.  fig.  2).  This  lithograph  does  not  express 
the  zygomatic  articulations,  and  some  other  points  of  the  vertebra, 
so  well  as  the  figure  3  in  Diagram  LIX.^  which  is  taken  firom  the 
same  specimen,  but  it  shews  well  the  great  middle  contraction  of 
the  corpus,  and  the  expanded  articular  fiices.  The  neural  spine 
is  broken  off;  its  probable  length  is  sketched  in  the  diagram  re- 
ferred to.  Professor  Owen  gives  in  his  Monograph  of  Megalosaurus 
(Pateont.  Soc.  Memoirs,  1855)  a  finished  representation  of  a  series 
of  anterior  dorsals  resembling  ours  from  the  Wealden,  in  which  the 
spinous  processes  referred  to  are  fourteen  inches  long. 

He  Oxford  specimen  measures  4*5  inches  in  the  length  of  the 
body^  4-15  inches  from  the  neural  canal  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
articukr  tBce,  and  3*85  across  the  face,  which  thus  appears  a  little 
ovalj  and  higher  than  broad.  The  anterior  fiu^e,  though  slightly 
depressed  in  the  middle^  is  generally  convex,  and  very  revolute 
toward  the  lower  edg^.  The  posterior  is  more  generally  but  not 
deeply  concave,  and  also  revolute  toward  the  lower  edg^.  The  body 
is  very  smooth^  and  so  much  contracted  in  the  middle  in  the  lower 
half  as  to  resemble  an  hour-glass.  Above  this  the  upper  part  rises 
and  expands  suddenly,  so  as  to  leave  a  deep  longitudinal  pit  below 
the  suture,  which  rises  to  an  arch  in  the  middle.  The  hour-glass 
or  barrel  part  of  the  body  is  2*5  inches  in  diameter;  the  sides  of 
the  pit  are  so  pressed  in  as  to  be  only  1*5  inches  apart.  The  dia- 
pophyses  and  parapophyses  are  broken^  but  their  bases  are  traceable. 

The  diapophysial  ridge  rises  obliquely  from  the  edge  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  posterior  {Seicc^  and  has  a  deep  hollow  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  anterior  zygapophysial  process  presents  a  spoon-shaped  pro- 
jection^ hollow  above  and  buttressed  below^  with  an  expanding 
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mesial  hollow  dividing  the  buttress.  Into  this  the  posterior  zyga- 
pophysial  process  fits  by  the  prominent  roof-like  base  of  the  neural 
spine  and  the  grooved  triangular  buttress  below,  making  a  double 
adaptation  (see  Diagram  LIX.  figs.  3,  4,  5).     The  edges  of  the 


Diagram  LIX.    HsgnlosBUiiu.     One-Unth  ot  natural  eizc. 

I.  Sactnm,  sean  or  the  right  ride.     Oiford  Mnssnm.  i.  Vertebra  figured  hy 

Dr.  Bucldnnd  an  caudal,  seen  on  tlie  rigbt  mde.  3.  Vertebra — snterior  dorsal, 

leen  on  the  rigbt  side.  4.  The  aiima.  Been  on  the  anterior  face.  5.  The  poaterior 
lygHpapbjBia  of  the  aame.  6.   Rib— oiiddle  donol,  thtrtj-fuuc  inches.  7.  Rib 

— first  or  second  dorsal,  eight  inchea  long. 

The  arrow  iu  each  ease  is  roprcBented  as  flying  from  the  head. 

zygapophyses  are  connected  by  a  sort  of  vertical  crest  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  vertebra. 

The  upper  posterior  zygapophysial  articulating  faces,  which  look 
downward  and  outwavdj  are  but  little  convex,  and  inclined  to  each 
other  about  135°;  tlie  lower  posterior  faces  (see  Diagram  LIX. 
fig,  5),  which  look  upward  and  inward,  are  iaeliued  to  each  other 
about  45°. 

The  neural  spine,  three  inches  broad,  is  broken  off  at  ^'^  inches 
rom  the  base.     It  was  probably  fully  of  the  length  given  in  Pro- 

jor  Owen's  lithograph  (fourteen  inches),  for  the  vertebne  shewn 
in  that  drawing  are  not  quite  so  lat^e  as  ours.     The  spines  are 
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diera  represented  as  connate  in  tlie  upper  pvt,  snd  Btiongly  marked 
by  tendinooB  sttaohmeDts. 

A  Ur^r  drawing  of  Uub  fine  vertebra  ma;  be  nsefal  for  cooi- 


E.  Antoior.       i*.  Pwtonor  EjgspopbTiu.    The  hoight  of  the  nenrel  ipins 


parison  with  other  deinoaaurianaj  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  just  notion  of  their  relative  magnitudes. 

The  ribs  which  were  attached  to  the  dorsal  vertebrse  are  known 
by  several  specimens  at  Oxford,  and  by  figures  of  two  belonging 
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to  anterior  dorsals^  Cuvier,  Ossem.  Foss.^  Plate  XXI.  figs.  25^  7,6. 
These  are  about  eight  inches  and  sixteen  inches  long^  witli  breadths 
over  the  articulating  fiices  of  3*5  and  6*0  inches.  In  Diagram  LIX. 
fig.  *jf  one  of  the  short  ribs  is  given  on  a  scale  of  one-tenth—* 
it  is  the  first  or  second  dorsal.  Fig.  6  of  the  same  Diagram  re* 
presents  a  middle  dorsal  ribj  thirty-four  inches  long,  with  a  breadth 
of  6-5  inches  over  the  two  heads  of  the  rib^  which  is  formed  in 
one  long  curved  gradually  contracting  blade,  much  narrower  and 
deeper  than  in  crocodiles.  One  may  conjecture  that  the  ribs  in 
megalosaurus  being  as  much  lacertian  as  crocodilian  in  their  blade^ 
though  not  in  their  mode  of  articulation^  might  exhibit  the  same 
mixed  analogy  in  respect  of  number  and  be  more  numerous  than 
in  living  crocodiles,  which  have  never  more  than  fourteen  dorsal 
vertebrae  ^ 

Lumbar  vertebrsB  of  megalosaurus  have  reached  the  Oxford 
Museum  from  Stonesfield^  one  of  which,  figured  by  Cuvier  and 
Buckland^  was  regarded  by  the  latter  author  as  a  caudal.  la 
Diagram  No.  LIX.,  fig.  %  represents  this  vertebra  seen  laterally. 
Shaped  as  to  the  body  much  as  the  dorsal  already  described^  its 
sides  are  very  smooth  and  deeply  hollowed;  the  suture  is  lower 
and  less  arched  than  in  the  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  diapophysial  spine 
runs  out  retrally  in  an  ascending  direction  (10''  from  the  horizontal) 
to  a  length  of  5*5  inches  from  the  mesial  line^  with  a  breadth 
of  1*6.  The  articulating  faces  are  slightly  concave  in  the  middle, 
and  revolute  toward  the  lower  edg^^  the  anterior  face  remarkably 
so.  The  height  of  the  articular  fjEice  is  3*5  inches^  the  breadth  3*7, 
the  length  of  the  body  3*9.  The  neural  canal  is  contracted  in  the 
middle.  The  neural  spine  is  broken.  The  base  of  the  diapophysial 
spine  extends  along  the  vertebra  between  the  zygapophysial 
elements. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  toward  the  lower  edges  of  the 
articular  faces^  the  interval  between  these  faces  is  less  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  upper  part. 

The  Oxford  Museum  possesses  also  a  larger  lumbar  vertebra^ 
which  resembles  so  closely  the  first  of  the  five  which  are  anchylosed 
to  form  the  sacral,  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  last  lumbar.  The  size 
is  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  first  sacral.     Height  of  body 

*»  Owen,  Reports  of  British  Association,  184 1,  p.  109. 
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4'6  mchesy  length  4*25,  breadth  4*5.  Elongated  cavities  are  en- 
closed in  this  bone,  on  the  sides  of  the  body. 

Sacrom  (Diagram  No.  LIX.  fig.  i).  The  five  vertebrae  which^ 
anchylosed  together,  constitute  the  strong  support  of  the  hind  1^^, 
retain  somewhat  of  the  lumbar  character  in  the  anterior,  and  of 
caudal  aspect  in  the  posterior.  The  neural  spines  of  the  second, 
ihird,  and  fourth  are  united  above,  separated  below :  this  may  also 
have  been  the  case  with  the  others,  and  thus  a  strong  continuous 
vertical  crest,  twenty-one  inches  long,  completed  the  fiEibric.  The 
whole  is  on  a  gentle  curve,  convex  upward.  The  bodies  of  the 
vertebraB  are  deeply  constricted  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  and 
thickly  annulated  by  revolution  of  the  articukr  fiuses  toward  the 
edges.  Thus  these  coalescing  edges  combine  into  thick  prominent 
belts  measuring  an  inch  across. 

These  belts  rise  upwards  into  strong  though  short  transverse 
processes,  which  are  placed  in  a  line  convex  downward,  sinking 
from  the  first  and  second  toward  the  third  and  fourth,  and  then 
rising  upward  to  the  fifth.  The  two  anterior  of  these  processes 
are  near  together,  the  fourth  and  fifth  &r  apart.  Above  them  runs 
a  sort  of  horizontal  cornice,  formed  on  the  line  of  the  zygapophyses, 
and  above  this  are  vertical  arched  plates,  half  as  high  as  the  neural 
spine.  Of  these,  two  are  very  distinct  above  the  third  and  fourth 
transverse  process:  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  did  exist  in  the 
other  corresponding  spaces,  but  as  something  analogous  appears 
in  the  dorsal  vertebraB,  it  seems  a  probable  inference. 

He  anterior  zygapophysis  is  a  linguiform  projection  with  a 
narrow  mesial  furrow  below,  and  a  broad  concave  receiving  sur£Eice 
above.  The  posterior  zygapophysis  \b  shaped  to  fit  this  hollow 
by  a  broad  projecting  ledge  above  a  horizontal  notch  and  a  narrow 
triangular  prominence.  This  arrangement  is  of  the  deinosaurian 
type — somewhat  like  iguanodon — ^but  quite  different  firom  that  of 
teleosaurus,  or  steneosaurus,  or  living  crocodiles. 

The  neural  canal,  one  inch  in  diameter,  is  not  contracted  in  the 
middle  of  the  vertebrae ;  it  is  longitudinally  furrowed.  Four  hori- 
zontal tubular  passages  for  nerves  lead  from  the  great  canal  through 
the  three  middle  vertebrae,  and  constitute  transverse  tunnels  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Three  of  these,  belonging  to 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  vertebrae,  are  open  tubes ;  that  cor- 
responding to  the  first  vertebra  is  filled  with  stony  matter. 
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The  transverse  processes  of  the  two  anterior  yertebrse  are  broken^ 
and  shew  cavities  in  the  interior  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
across;  probably  the  others  are  similarly  constructed.  Narrow 
ridges  connect  these  processes  with  the  cornice  on  the  level  of  the 
zygapophyses^  having  deep  hollows  on  each  side.  It  appears  that 
each  of  these  processes  was  in  contact  with  the  broad  ilium  which 
must  have  sloped  away  from  the  sacrum  on  each  side,  like  a  pent- 
house,  as«it  does  in  the  ostrich  (see  Diagram  No.  LXI.  fig.  2).  HRie 
narrowness  of  the  whole  pelvic  fEibric  considered  in  relation  to 
length,  height,  and  tripartite  crest  of  bone,  gives  a  very  ornithic 
aspect  to  this  part  of  the  skeleton.  There  is  no  caviiy  in  the  body 
of  the  vertebwB. 


Diagram  LXI,    Megalofiaarus  and  Teleosaunu.     One-tenth  of  natural  size. 

CroBs  sections  of  the  sacral  vertebrae. 
I.  Cross  section  of  sacral  yertebra  of  teleosaurus.  a.  Cross  section  of  sacral  maas 
through  the  fourth  (most  prominent)  transverse  process  of  megalosaurus.  3.  Croaa 
section  through  the  middle  of  a  vertebra  of  megalosaurus,  shewing  at  r  the  passage  of 
a  nerve  channel,  and  at  e  inclosed  air  cavities  which  lighten  the  bony  mass.  They 
are  seen  in  the  first  vertebra,  and  probably  exist  in  the  others.  «.  Marks  of  attach- 
ment of  the  ilium.  The  dotted  lines  by  fig.  a  indicate  the  probable  outward  slopes  of 
the  ilia. 


The  sacral  vertebrse  have  the  following  lengths,  measured 
below : — 

inches. 

First 4*45 

Second 4*25 

Third 3*90 

Fourth 4*25 

Fifth 4-45 

The  height  of  the  anterior  face  is  4*00  inches,  the  breadth  3-80, 
It  is  distinctly  pitted  in  the  middle,  and  revolute  toward  the  lower 
margin. 
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Caudal  yertebrsB  appear  to  have  hardly  been  observed  by  the 
early  describers  of  megalosaams^  that  so  called  by  Backland  being 
clearly  lombar.  Several  caadals  much  compressed  laterally  come 
to  us  firom  Stonesfield  and  Enslow  Bridge^  which  I  r^;ard  as 
teleosanrian.  One  specimen,  two  inches  long  and  broad^  two  and 
a  half  high,  the  articulating  faces  equally  concave,  with  sides 
compressed  below  the  transverse  processes,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tail  of  megalosaurus.    The  neural  pro- 


Diagram  LXII.    Side  yiew  of  a  caadal  Tertebra  of  megaloflaiiraB,  from  Stonesfield. 
The  arrow  points  from  the  head.    Scale  four-tenths  of  nature. 

cesses  are  wanting,  and  the  specimen  is  obliquely  compressed. 
This  vertebra  is  represented  in  Diagram  LXII. 

The  'fore-quarter'  of  this  animal,  including  in  this  term  the 
scapula,  is  known  only  to  the  extremity,  and  barely  to  that,  of 
the  humerus.  No  trace  of  the  middle  element  of  the  shoulder 
girdle  is  known;  what  was  regarded  by  Buckland  as  a  clavicle  % 
appears  by  later  research  to  be  probably  an  ischial  bone;  what 
was  once  admitted  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier  to  be  a  huge  lacertian 
coraeoid,  is  found  to  be,  as  Buckland  originally  believed  ^,  an  ilial 
bone;  and  the  true  coraeoid,  a  smaller  and  simpler  plate,  is  an- 
chylosed  to  the  scapula,  and  forms  with  it  the  glenoid  cavity  ®. 

In  Diagram  LXIII.  the  scapula,  coraeoid,  and  humerus  are  seen 
in  apposition  on  the  left  side  of  the  animal.  The  scapula  was 
known  to  Professor  Owen,  but  in  a  fragmentary  state,  in  the 
Bucklandian  collection,  and  is  described  in  his  Report  on  Reptiles 

c  Ossemens  Foniles,  tome  v.  part  2,  p.  347,  ed.  1824.  '  Geol.  Trans. 

•  Letter  from  Professor  Phillips  to  Professor  Huxley,  GeoL  Proc  1869. 
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as  a  *  thin  slightly-bent  plate^  of  equal  breadth  except  where  it  is 
expanded  and  thickened  towards  the  humeral  endj  but  thinning  off 
again  towards  the  articular  margin/ 

Here  are  in  realiiy  two  forms  of  scapulsB  in  the  Oxford  collection 
placed  in  the  megalosaurian  series^  one  of  which  is  anchylosed  to 
the  coracoidj  the  other  not  so.    They  differ  enough  to  be  certainly 


Diagram  LXIII,  Megalosaunuu  Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 
Tbe  left  agpect  of  the  shoulder  girdle  is  here  restored  in  outline  from  speoimeiiB  in 
the  Oxford  Museum,  which  are  complete  except  in  regard  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus.  It  will  be  remarked  how  bird-like  in  the  general  arrangement  and  the  fonms 
of  the  bones  is  the  huraero-scapular  structure,  and  specially  how  closely  it  resembles 
Apteryx. 

I.  Scapula.  2.  Coraooid.  3.  Humerus. 

referable  to  different  species  of  animals^  the  second  mentioned  being 
of  larger  size.  In  the  first  the  thin  broad  blade^  thickest  behind^ 
has  subparallel  curved^  rather  undulated  edges,  is  a  little  bent  on 
itself,  somewhat  contracted  and  thickened  toward  the  lower  part  to 
a  kind  of  neck,  from  whence  expanding  to  nearly  twice  that  con- 
tnicted  width,  it  is  rounded  in  front,  concave  retrally,  and  undulated 
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along  the  iliickeDed  border  which  connects  it  with  the  coracoid. 
Length  twenty-seven  inches,  breadth  of  blade  in  the  middle  five 
inches^  at  the  base  ten  inches. 

The  coracoid  is  genendlj  oval  along  all  its  &ee  edge^  nearly 
straight  bat  nndolated  in  its  junction  with  the  scapula^  emarginate 
at  the  posterior  edge  to  receive  the  homems.  The  sorfiice  is  nearly 
planCj  with  a  perforation  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth^  near  the 
upper  edge.     Length  twelve  inches,  height  seven. 

The  other  kind  of  scapula  from  Stonesfield  is  similarly  bent  like  the 
stave  of  a  barrel,  and  has  subparallel  edges;  the  breadth,  nowhere 
less  than  seven  inches,  enlarges  toward  the  upper  part,  where  it  is 
broken  off,  contracts  below  to  a  sort  of  neck,  and  then  expands  in  a 
thick  plate  to  a  breadth  of  thirteen  inches.  The  whole  length  of  the 
fragment  is  twenty-four  inches.  In  the  lower  part,  behind  the  middle 
of  the  coracoidian  edge,  it  is  deeply  and  rather  obliquely  grooved, 
in  this  somewhat  resembling  the  corresponding  bone  of  iguanodon 
figfured  by  Professor  Owen  (Wealden  Fossils,  Memoirs  of  Palaeont. 
Soc.,  Plate  XIV.),  from  Rusper  in  Sussex.  The  groove,  however, 
in  that  bone  is  represented  much  nearer  the  posterior  edge,  and  the 
low^r  margin  is  more  boldly  undulated.  It  is  of  nearly  double  the 
breadth  of  the  bone  figured  by  Owen,  which  was  22*8  inches  long. 
No  coracoid  is  known  which  might  correspond  with  this  bone. 

Of  the  humerus  we  have  two  specimens,  neither  complete ;  but 
one  shews  the  proximal  extremity,  the  contracted  shank,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distal  expansion ;  the  other  assists  to 
complete  the  analogy  of  the  bone  with  the  humerus  of  a  crocodile, 
which  is  allied  to  that  of  a  bird.    Bone  hollow — internally. 

The  broad  strong  arched  plate  of  the  ilium  is  narrowed  in  fronts 
and  ends  with  a  double  truncated  keel,  or  rather  bearing  internally 
an  elevated  short  keel ;  retrally  it  is  broader  ;  from  both  ends  the 
lower  margin  returns  to  inward  curves,  and  then  projects  in  thick 
strong  processes  which  receive  the  pubic  and  ischial  bones.  These 
appear  to  have  been  joined  in  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabular 
socket,  which  probably  was  perforated  at  the  side.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the  pelvis,  which  resembles  that  of  a  bird,  or  monitor, 
and  not  that  of  a  crocodile,  was  suggested  by  Professor  Huxley, 
to  whom  I  mentioned  the  perplexity  caused  by  the  long  sigmoidal 
bone,  which  Buckland  had  believed  to  be  a  clavicle,  and  Cuvier 
conjectured  to  be  a  fibula. 

p 
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JHmgmm  LXIV.    Megaloaaurua — ^hind  leg.    Scnle  one-tenth  of  nature. 


MB0AL08A  UR  US— PEL  VIS. 
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This  nstocmtioii  in  ootline  of  the  left  hind  limb  of  Megaloeaains  is  drawn  from 
■pedmens,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibolay  calcaneun,  and  ordin&iy  phahingal  bones 
—the  cUw-bone  is  known.  Dotted  lines  represent  the  probable  position  of  the  pubic 
and  isdual  bones  (according  to  the  view  of  Professor  Hnzley)  ;  these  being  presenred 
in  the  British  Maseam  and  in  the  collections  of  the  Umversity  of  Oxford. 

The  principal  bones  are  marked : — iL  «  iliom,  pnb.  ^  pubis,  isdi.  -»  iBchium,  fem.  » 
femur,  tib.  »  til^  fib.  ^  fibula,  c.  ^  caleaneum,  a.  a  astragalus.  Cuyier  supposed 
the  calcanenm  to  be  smaller  than  here  represented. 

Ischiiim.  This  is  the  long  doubly-bent  bone  represented  in 
Diagram  LXV.,  which  was  regarded  as  a  clayiclej  bat  by  com- 
parison with  specimens  of  igoanodon  and  skeletons  of  stmthions 
birds^  has  acquired  quite  a  new  meaning  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Huxley.      The    Oxford    Museum    contains  one   nearly  complete 


.^c 


Diagram  LXV,    Ischium  of  Megalosanrus.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 
I.  External  view,  right  side.        2.  Internal  yiew,  shewing  the  oblique  symphysis. 


specimen  and  a  portion  of  another.  The  bone  met  the  prominent 
part  of  the  ilium  behind  the  acetabular  socket^  by  its  bulky  head 
which  retains  marks  of  the  adherence.  A  sharp  and  very  prominent 
keel  rising  much  above  the  general  surface  passes  in  a  half  spiral 
along  the  bone.    Length  twenty-four  inches. 

Pubis.    This  slightly-curved^  slender,  and  comparatively  simple 
long  bone  (Diagram  LXVI.)  has  been  usually  regarded  as  a  fibula  • 

P2  •  ' 
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but  on  the  view  that  the  sigmoidal  bone  is  a  struthious  ischium, 
this  should  probablj  be  rightly  regarded  as  a  pubis  with  similar 
affinities.    Length  twenty-four  inches. 


1 


Diagram  LXVI,    Pubis  of  Megalosanroa.    Scale  one-tenth  of  natare. 
I,  2.  The  specimen  is  seen  in  opposite  directions,  and  placed  as  if  it  had  been 

yertieal*  which  was  probably  not  the  case. 

As  in  the  ischium^  so  in  this,  a  curious,  half  spiral,  very  prominent 

keel  begins  near  the  proximal  end,  and  subsides  toward  the  distal  end. 

There  is  a  second  ilium  of  quite  a  different  form  in  the  Oxford 


(as? 


Diagram  LXVII,    The  small  ilium  from  Stonesfield.     Scale  one-fifth  of  nature, 
I.  External  view.  i.  To  shew  the  acetabular  socket. 

Museum,  represented  in  Diagram  LXVI.     It  is  4*25  inches  long, 
'ftnd  1*8  high,  the  diameter  of  the  acetabular  socket  i'25.     The 
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posterior  or  ischial  protuberance  0'8  in.  long^  the  pubic  protuberance 
of  veiy  small  extent.  The  anterior  part  runs  out  into  an  oval 
blade^  externally  plane^  intemallj  bearing  a  high  median  crest. 
Over  the  acetabulum  rises  a  thin  broad  plate  with  two  large  ex- 
ternal ridges  directed  to  two  excurrent  prominences.  The  internal 
sur&ce  of  the  broad  plate  is  nearly  plane,  and  marked  by  attach- 
ment of  vertebrae.  The  acetabulum  is  somewhat  oblique,  half  oval 
in  outline^  and  quite  open  below. 

It  more  resembles  the  ilium  of  iguanodon  than  of  megaloeaurus. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  the  bone  of  a  young 
megalosaur,  of  one  or  other  of  two  species  indicated  by  the  scapulse, 
because  another  specimen  about  four  times  as  large  presents  some 
trace  of  a  corresponding  form.  The  dotted  outline  in  the  diagram 
represents  the  change  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
growth,  if  this  conjecture  be  allowed.  The  outline  of  the  specimen 
depends  on  Dr.  Buckland'a  apparently  careful  completion  with 
plaster^  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  depth  of  the  imdulations  there 
may  be  some  error.     The  old  specimens  difier  somewhat  in  outline. 

The  femur  is  in  general  of  a  crocodilian  type.  The  length  of 
the  longest  complete  specimen  at  Oxford  is  33-5  inches  '. 

It  is  more  curved  than  in  iguanodon^  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  in  teleosaurus  and  steneosaurus.  The  head  is  more  spheroidal 
than  in  crocodile^  and  less  impressed  laterally ;  it  has  a  faintly- 
marked  flattened  or  concave  transverse  space  or  neck,  like  ceteo- 
saurus^  and  projects  forwards  and  inwards  more  from  the  general 
line  of  the  bone  than  in  crocodiles,  teleosaurus,  and  steneosaurus. 
The  great  trochanter  rises  into  a  large  free  process^  much  more 
prominent  than  in  ceteosaurus,  but  less  styliform  than  in  iguanodon. 
On  the  inner  edge^  about  one-third  down  the  bone,  the  lesser 
trochanter  rises  in  a  prominent  crest  about  six  inches  in  length. 

The  condyles  are  recurved  and  separated  by  a  deep  hollow 
behind ;  and  they  occupy,  in  the  largest  specimen,  a  breadth  of  84 
inches ;  on  the  outside  is  a  sort  of  pulley  mark  for  the  head  of  the 
fibula. 

'  We  poBoew  other  luge  femoral  bones ;  one,  incomplete  at  the  head,  most  have 
reached  thirty-ciz  inches ;  a  third,  of  which  the  middle  part  is  lost,  is  of  mach  greater 
size,  so  as  to  be  computed  at  forty-two  inches  when  perfect.  The  fonner  was  found 
in  1869  at  Endow  rocks  with  ceteosaarus.  The  latter  may  have  been  obtained  finom 
the  same  locality  ;  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  of  a  different  genus,  judging  fironi  thtt 
extremitiet  only. 
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In  the  large  femur  &om  Enslow  rocks  we  may  take  the  length, 
when  complete^  at  thirty-six  inches ;  at  thirteen  inches  down  the 
bone  the  lesser  trochanter  begins^  and  it  extends  six  inches. 

The  femur  is^  or  appears  to  be,  internally  hollow^  quite  clear  of 
structure  like  a  bird's  bone. 

The  tibia  of  megalosaurus  is  shorter  than  the  femur  in  the 
propoi'tion  of  twenty-seven  inches  to  thirty-three ;  it  is  compressed^ 
especially  in  the  distal  half,  and  has  in  the  upper  part,  in  front, 
a  prominent  procnemial  ridge^  somewhat  like  that  of  a  struthioos 
bird.  On  the  outer  edge^  one-fourth  of  the  length  downward^  is 
a  rough  exocnemial  crest  for  the  coherence  of  the  fibula.  The 
head  of  the  bone  is  longer  than  broad,  oval  in  outline,  and  narrowed 
toward  the  procnemial  crest.  It  is  somewhat  depressed  across^  and 
has  on  the  outward  edge  the  marks  of  the  attached  fibula. 

Viewed  in  its  general  relations,  the  tibia  appears  a  nearly  straight 
bone ;  it  is^  however,  in  a  certain  d^ree  twisted,  being  much 
compressed  from  front  to  back  in  the  lower  part,  and  in  a  less 
degree  &om  side  to  side  in  the  upper  part.  If  it  be  viewed  length- 
ways, the  articular  ends  lie  in  such  a  manner  that  their  outlines 
cross  one  another  nearly  at  right  angles,  as  Professor  Huxley  has 
remarked. 

The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  articulation 
with  the  astragalus.  For  that  bone,  instead  of  being  as  usual  partly 
posterior,  and  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  tibia^  rises  up- 
ward in  front  in  a  broad  flat  plate,  which  fits  to  a  well-defined 
hollow  on  the  flattened  face.  Its  extension  toward  the  fibula  is  cut 
off  in  that  direction  by  a  nearly  vertical  surface,  which  is  marked 
by  the  attachment  of  the  calcaneum,  as  Cuvier  observed  on  a 
specimen  from  Honfleur  (Ossem.  Fossiles,  Plate  XXI.  fig.  ^^), 

On  comparing  this  bone  with  that  of  a  crocodile^  several  dif- 
ferences appear.  In  that  animal  the  proximal  tibial  articulation, 
including  the  fibular  head^  makes  a  transversely  oval  surface,  the 
outline  slightly  excurrent  in  fronts  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
femoral  condyles,  and  with  only  a  trace  of  procnemial  ridge.  The 
fibula  is  not  attached  to  the  tibia  except  at  the  upper  edge ;  the 
lower  end  is  convex  in  front,  and  much  concave  behind.  The 
astragalus  projects  behind,  and  rises  there  to  a  broad  articulation 
with  the  interior  condyle.  If  these  bones  of  megalosaurus  were 
turned  round  i8o°,  they  would  more  resemble  the  arrangement 
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in  the  crocodile  than  in  the  position  now  assigned  to  them.  The 
proximal  snd  distal  extremitieB  of  the  tibia  in  the  crocodile  have 
their  long  diameters  divergent  about  43°,  inttead  of  being  nearly  at 
light  angles  as  in  m^alosanms. 

The  fibnla  of  megalosaoms  is  not  snflBcisntly  known,  bnt  it  must 
hare  resembled  that  of  ignanodon,  with  its  -  distal  artjcolation 
confined  to  the  calcuienm. 

The  hind  foot  of  megalosaums  is  known  only  in  respect  of  the 
astragstoB  {already  described),  metatarsals,  and  uogoal  phalanges. 
In  the  restoration  (IKagramLXIV.)  I  have  added,  oonjectnrally,  the 
remaining  phalanges  and  calcaneum,  tnuting  to  tiie  crocodilian 
analogy  of  the  whole.  What  were  the  bones  of  the  tarsne,  and 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  a  fourth  toe,  I  have  no  know- 
ledge.     Ihree    metatarsals    in   the   Oxford  Museum,  apparently 
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i.  llree  iiwt>tunli  in  appomtioD,  from  Swindon,  wbicli  vpftn  to  bg  magalv- 
noriuL  3.  The  appMnuice  of  Umm  at  Um  proximal  and.  3.  Hie  appauuiee 
tX  the  dbtal  end.  4.  Hw  Appe«i«noe  of  the  corrapoDdiBg  bonai  in  tbo  cneodile 
■ttheproiinuJend.  5.  He  ■ppeusnce  of  the  nine  »t  the  diital  end.  6.  Igunedoo, 
proliinal  endi  of  metatknala.         7.  lie  (una  aeen  At  the  distkl  end. 

of  megalosanms,  lying  together  in  their  original  apposition,  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  Swindon,  and  seem 
to  indicate  a  tridactyle  foot  (Diagram  LXVIII.  6g.  i) ;  several  long 
detached  bones  of  the  same  general  form  have  been  obtained  frtna 
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Stonesfield  since  Cuvier  figured  a  fragment  (Ossemens  Fossiles^ 
Plate  XXI.  fig.  20)  under  the  title  of  humerus ;  Buckland^  however, 
having  rightly  named  it  metatarsal  (Diagram  LXIX). 

The  specimens  available  for  study  are  three^  as  already  said^  from 
the  Eimmeridge  clay  of  Swindon ;  four  from  Stonesfield,  one  of 
them  complete;  a  fine  distal  extremity  marked  'Enstone,'  but 
supposed  to  be  from  Enslow  Bridge.  The  Swindon  specimens  seem 
to  be  a  complete  series  of  the  left  foot.  Those  of  Stonesfield  and  En- 
stone  (or  Enslow)  give  evidence  of  three  toes,  and  they  are  the  same  as 
the  three  found  near  Swindon.  Marking  them  i,  m,  o  (inner,  middle, 
outer  metatarsals),  we  find  two  distal  articulations  of  the  first  with 
parts  of  the  shanks,  of  the  same  side  as  the  specimen  from  Swindon ; 
one  complete  bone  of  the  second,  of  the  opposite  side ;  one  distal 
end  of  the  third,  corresponding  with  that  just  named.  There  is 
also  an  imperfect  proximal  end  with  part  of  the  shank.  When 
these  are  compared  with  the  foot-bones  of  igoanodon,  discovered 
by  Beckley,  and  described  by  Owen  (Pal.  Soc,  Wealden  Beptiles^ 
1856),  they  seem  to  be  representatives,  and  especially  the  distal 
articulations  correspond.  These  foot-bones  are  regarded  by  Owen 
as  belonging  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes,  and  there 
is  said  to  be  a  trace  of  the  first  attached  to  the  second  metatarsal. 
In  a  very  large  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  this  trace  does 
not  appear. 

These  bones  sometimes  appear  as  if  they  had  been  originally 
completely  hollow,  within  a  compact  exterior  substance ;  but 
even  when  the  central  parts  are  filled  by  calcareous  spar,  traces 
of  cellular  tissue  appear :  in  other  cases  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
central  parts  are  largely  cellular.  They  much  resemble  the  cor- 
responding bones  of  croccjiiles,  and  have  well-defined  faces  of 
articulation,  which  indicate  free  movement  of  the  toes  in  a  vertical 
sense  (Diagram  No.  LXIX.). 

A  perfect  specimen  from  Stonesfield  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
second  metatarsal,  which  agrees  with  the  middle  of  the  three  from 
Swindon,  is  measured  as  follows : — 

inches. 

Length I3'3 

Breadth  of  proximal  extremity      ....       2*40 

Height  of  the  same 4*25 

Least  circumference  near  the  distal  end  5*80 

Breadth  of  distal  extremity  .         .        .         .        .3*10 
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indiet. 

Heiglit  of  the  Mine 3*50 

Budiiie  of  carvatore  of  the  disUl  mrtiealation  1*35 

Arc  intercepted 180^*0 

Chord  of  thu  arc  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  bone  .     70^*0 

The  nngoal  bone  appears  in  a  very  compressed  form^  with  a 
length  of  four  inches,  and  a  height  of  i  '9  (Diagram  No.  LXIX).   The 


LXIX,    Middle  metatanal  of  megaloeaora%  one-tenth  of  natoial  nze. 
I.  Seen  from  abore.  a.  Seen  laterally.  3.  The  daw-bone. 

sur&ce  is  grooved  for  the  attachment  of  the  homy  claw  ;  the  arti- 
calating  fiice  is  like  that  of  the  crocodile^  but  rather  more  arched^ 
and  much  higher  and  narrower  in  proportion. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  family  affinity  and  personal  history 
of  M^;alosaurus  Bucklandi  has  become  much  more  interesting^  and 
even  important^  in  science  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  discoverer. 
The  creature  was  a  lizard  allied  to  crocodile  in  his  vertebral  system 
and  the  general  character  of  his  respiratory  structure ;  claiming 
kindred  with  the  monitors  in  his  dentition ;  and  offering  analogy 
with  pedestrian  birds  in  the  scapular  and  pelvic  girdles,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  limbs.  He  was  carnivorous,  if  we  may  trust 
the  finely-crenulated  sabre-like  teeth,  and  the  large  and  powerful 
hinder  claws. 

He  was  habitually  able,  and  probably  preferred,  to  move  upon  the 
land — ^whether  bipedally  is  not  ascertained,  though  the  fore  limbs 
appear  to  have  been  only  half  as  long  as  the  strong  yet  not 
clumsy  hind  l^;s.  These  appear,  by  the  enormous  ilium^  to  have 
been  well  devised  for  firmly  supporting  and  propelling  the  body. 
The  remains  are  found  scattered  in  a  lagoon  or  shallow  estuary, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  fishes  which  abounded  in  that  water 
were  the  favoured  food  of  the  carnivorous  reptile.    One  seems  to 
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behold  him  wading  by  his  long  legs^  or  swimming  by  help 
of  the  tailj  a  gigantic  triton  among  not  inconsiderable  cepha- 
lopods,  whose  toagh  muscles  he  shared  with  the  frequent  voracioos 
sharks ;  at  other  times  he  may  have  been  content  with  the  spare 
diet  of  marsupial  quadrupeds  which  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
water*  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  the  teeth  are  veiy 
little  or  not  at  all  wom^  even  toward  the  point ;  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  easily  out  of  their  incompletely-separated  sockets^  which  are 
almost  united  into  a  long  groove,  and  to  have  been  replaced  bjr 
several  renewals^  so  that  he  was  as  well  supplied  with  weapons  as 
the  sharks^  with  whom^  probably,  he  was  not  on  good  terms. 

The  mixed  zoological  relationships  which  are  discovered  hj 
examination  of  the  bones,  offer  curious  and  tempting  problems  to 
the  comparative  anatomist.  What  is  known  of  the  succession  of 
life-forms  in  geological  periods  is  enough  to  assure  us  that,  in 
every  class,  in  many  orders,  and  in  some  families  and  even  genera, 
there  is  evidence  of  gradual  substitution  of  one  later  form  for 
another  earlier,  without,  as  far  as  is  known,  any  recurrence  to  a 
former  stage.  If  we  tread  back  those  steps,  we  are  led  into  no 
labyrinth,  or  workshop  in  which  Nature  is  found  trying  her  '  pren- 
tice hand  /  we  are  stopped ;  there  is  no  further  progress ;  the  fomi 
is  lost;  other  and  earlier  races  appear,  of  which  these  have  taken 
the  place  *. 

The  steps  backward  and  forward  of  megalosaurus  are  few :  the 
lias,  oolites,  and  wealden  are  the  limits  of  his  race.  If  we  include 
all  his  kindred — all  the  deinosaurs — their  pedigree  ascends  onljr 
to  the  midst  of  the  poikilitic  rocks,  where  they  first  appear  associated 
with  a  widely  different  group  of  reptiles  which  can  be  traced  far 
backward  through  many  steps,  but  not  any  in  the  forward  direction. 
Among  the  earliest  reptiles  closely  allied  to  megalosaurus  may  be 
noted  teratosaurus  of  the  Keiiper,  of  which  fine  portions  in  the 
British  Museum  might  be  mistaken  for  their  later  relative. 

The  lengths  of  the  head,  body,  and  tail  of  megalosaurus  have 
been  separately  estimated  by  Professor  Owen  in  his  Report  on 
Fossil  Reptiles  (1841,  p.  109),  as  follows: — 

f  *Auge8Cunt  alls  gentes,  aliie  minuuntur, 

Inque  brevi  spatio  mutantur  ssecla  animantam 
Et,  quasi  cursores,  vital  lanipada  tradunt/ 

LucRET.  ii.  76. 
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In  this  oompubitbii  it  now  appears  probable  that  too  great  a 
length  IB  anigDed  to  tbe  head  and  neck ;  on  the  other  hand^  taking 
the  mayimnin  nomber  in  crocodiles^  perhaps  the  vertebrae  might  be 
counted  to  siztjr-eight^  and  thus  the  general  result  would  be  not 
materially  varied.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  length  rarely  ex- 
ceeded twenty-five  feet.  If  the  analogy  to  the  monitors  were 
followed^  the  tail  might  be  very  much  longer.  The  weight  of  the 
animal  must  have  reached  two  or  three  tons. 


RHAMPHORHYNCHUS  BUCKLANDI. 

It  was  not  only  by  great  size  that  the  class  of  reptiles  maintained 
their  pre-eminence  in  former  times ;  still  more  remarkable  were  they 
for  Taried  imd  singular  fonns  which  are  without  Uying  paraUeb. 
The  race  now  to  be  considered  were  flyers,  but  not  by  means  of 
extended  ribs,  like  the  modern  lizards  called  dragons;  nor  by 
feathered  wings  without  distinct  digital  bones,  as  birds;  nor  by 
self-folding  membranes  stretched  on  elongated  fingers,  like  bats. 
Their  flying  organs  were  supported  on  a  single  wing-finger  ter- 
minated by  a  long  pointed  bone,  while  the  other  fingers  were  short 
and  bore  hooked  claws.  With  their  long  neck  and  bird-like  beak, 
these  aerial  creatures  seem  hardly  to  be  genuine  reptiles,  but  have 
that  iieteroclite  aspect  which  in  some  biological  speculations  has 
been  readily  admitted  for  the  past  periods  of  the  earth's  history, 
though  resolutely  refused  for  the  present. 

Fresh  from  the  study  of  megalosaurus,  whose  structure  and 
functions  in  life  made  some  considerable  approach  to  the  almost 
wingless  struthionidse,  we  see  in  the  pterodactylians,  on  the  con- 
trary, forms  imitative  of  birds  which,  like  the  albatross,  pelecanidse, 
and  terns,  have  superior  powers  of  flight  sustained  by  wings  of 
unusual  length.  Well  might  Cuvier,  some  of  whose  thoughts  we 
are  here  unfolding,  conclude  that  of  all  the  strange  beings  which 
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were  made  known  by  geological  research,  these  were  the  most 
extraordinary;  and  could  they  be  now  seen  alive  wonld  appear 
anomalies,  if  not  monsters,  in  natare. 

The  group  of  pterosaurians  includes  more  than  the  three  best 
known  genera,  entitled  dimorphodon,  rhamphorhynchus,  and  ptero- 
daciylus ;  the  first  being  found  in  the  lias,  the  next  not  infir^uent 
at  some  places. in  the  oolites,  the  third  abundant  at  particular 
localities  in  the  cretaceous  strata.  Of  these  only  rhamphorhynchus 
is  known  in  the  oolitic  district  round  Oxford,  and  it  is  found 
almost  only  at  and  near  Stonesfield;  the  exception  being  at  St. 
Clement's,  in  the  Oxford  clay,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter. 

The  title  of  Pterodactylus  Bucklandi  has  commonly  been  given 
to  these  remains,  by  authority  of  Goldfuss ;  but  Dr.  Buckland 
did  not  specially  describe  the  bones  of  which  he  had  mainly  been 
the  discoverer,  though  his  sagacious  observation  was  fully  employed 
on  the  older  liassic  forms  now  called  dimorphodon.  Nor  was  the 
want  supplied  by  any  naturalist  till,  in  1859,  Professor  Huxley 
prepared  descriptions  and  figures  of  most  of  the  various  fragments 
which  had  been  obtained,  chiefly  from  Stonesfield,  by  different 
collectors^. 

The  Oxford  collection  contains  specimens  of  most  of  the  bones 
^>  required  for  a  full  understanding  of  the   skeleton   of  rhampho- 

rhynchus,  but  the  exceptions,  if  few,  are  very  important.  We  have 
no  fragments  even  of  the  cranium  or  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw. 
A  fine  specimen,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  was  ob- 
tained not  from  Stonesfield,  but  from  a  quarry  at  Sarsden,  called 
Smith's  Quarry,  in  strata  of  the  Stonesfield  series.  It  is  in  tiie 
possession  of  Earl  Ducie.  Three  other  specimens  of  the  lower 
jaw  have  been  seen :  one  was  brought  from  Stonesfield  by  Mr, 
Beckles  in  i860;  another  is  in  the  British  Museum;  a  third 
was  in  the  private  collection  of  Professor  Quekett.  We  are  with- 
out trace,  at  Stonesfield,  of  the  sternum,  dorsal  or  caudal  vertebrae  ; 
and  no  bone  has  been  found  to  indicate  the  pelvic  arrangement. 

These  defects  can  be  to  some  extent  remedied  by  help  of  the 
skeletons  of  dimorphodon  in  the  lias,  and  pterodactylus  in  the 
cretaceous  rocks ;  for  other  parts  of  the  bony  fabric  we  have  con* 
siderable  if  not  complete  materials  of  study. 

h  Proceedings  of  the  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  658. 
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After  frequently  examining  the  nDmeroaa  bones  in  tiie  Oxford 
Moaenm,  and  condderin^  the  reBtorstions  of  Goldfosa,  Baekland, 
and  Owen  which  represent  allied  genera,  the  idea  which  rises  to 


Diagram  XXX.    BbmnpliorhjDcbaa  BocUuidi. 

my  mind  of  the  external  aspect  of  Rhamphorhynchns  Bncklandi 
is  presented  abore.  It  is  mach  more  like  a  bird  than  are  any  of 
the  drawings  referred  to,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  restora- 
tions of  other  and  less  decidedly  flying  animals. 

The  mandible,  of  which  four  examples  are  known,  is  represented 
in  Diagram  LXXI. 


Diagram  LXXI.    BIuDipborhjiichiii  BackliuidL    Scale  one-fifLb  of  natare. 

I.  UaudJble,  Men  from  mbove.  i.  The  uioe,  weD  ndswaja. 

3.  One  tooth  of  luttanJ  lize. 

In  a  general  view,  it  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  lower  jaw 
of  plesioeanms ;  a  short  symphysis  uniting  slender  rami,  and 
bearing  anteriorly  a  few  sockets  for  prominent  acute,  nearly  straight 
conical  teeth.  The  extremity  muB  oat  into  a  kind  of  beak  (fig.  i), 
with  a  cert^  space  on  each  side  of  it  without  traces  of  teeth. 
Sockets  for  teeth,  apparently  of  similar  size,  are  observed  along 
the  rami  for  above  two-thirds  of  the  whole  length,  after  which 
the  jaw  is  edentulous  (figs,  i  and  2). 
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The  side  profile  of  the  jaw  shews  nearly  parallel  boundaries,  the 
whole  formed  on  a  curves  convex  upward  behind,  convex  downward 
in  front.  There  is  no  elevated  coronoid  process,  and  only  a  gentle 
rising  in  front  of  the  articulation.  The  two  rami  are  anchylosed 
together  in  Lord  Ducie's  specimen,  in  other  cases  they  have  been 
separated.  In  the  cross  section  the  outer  margin  is  raised  higher 
than  the  inner.  In  these  particulars  it  somewhat  resembles  plesio- 
saurus.  The  compositioi^of  the  jaw  is  not  clearly  traceable^  owing 
to  ossification. 

Length  of  the  specimen  in  Mr.  Quekett^s  collection  4*75  inches, 
gpreatest  depth  0*5.  Judging  by  the  specimens  of  Dimorphodon 
macronyx,  this  should  give  the  cranium  and  upper  jaw  a  length 
of  fully  five  inches;  which  is  much  less  than  the  corresponding 
measure  in  dimorphodon,  whose  wing-bones  are  only  two-thirds 
as  long  as  those  of  rhamphorhynchus.  Bhamphorhynchus  thus 
appears  to  have  had  very  different  proportions  from  those  of  di- 
morphodon— a  smaller  head  and  longer  wings. 


Diagram  LXXII,    Veiiebne  of  RhamphorhynchuB.    Scale  one-fifth  of  natare. 

The  cervical  vertebrse  of  the  Stonesfield  fossil  are  not  completely- 
cleared  in  our  specimens :  their  length  is  0*75  inch ;  so  that 
allowing  for  the  small  atlas  and  cartilage,  we  should  have  somewhat 
about  five  inches  for  the  cervical  region,  which  agrees  with  the 
measure  of  dimorphodon. 

We  come  now  to  the  shoulder  girdle,  of  which  we  know  only 
the  scapula  and  coracoid  represented  in  Diagram  LXXIII.  These 
are  almost  identical  with  the  parts  bearing  the  same  name  in 
dimorphodon. 

The  scapula  is  a  long,  narrow,  arched  plate,  thin  and  sharp-edg^ 
in  the  upper  or  free  part,  growing  thicker  toward  the  point  of 
union  with  the  coracoid.  This  union  is  by  synostosis ;  at  least 
three  specimens  agree  in  having  the  bones  united,  though  in 
two  others  they  are  separated.  Length  of  the  largest,  three 
uches. 
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The  ooiacoid  is  nnaller,  shorter  and  straighter,  narrow  toward  the 
emom^  widening  and  thickening  toward  the  scapula,  where  it 


e 


Diagram  LXXIli,    Rhamphorfaynchoa  BacklandL    Scale  one-fifth  of  naiiiFe. 

I.  The  ahoalder  girdle :  9.  Soi^iiIa.  c  Coraooid.  k,  Hmnenis.  r.  aad  m.  Badius 
and  ulna.  a.  The  wing-finger:  r.  and  ».  as  before.  00.  Plaoeofcarpoa.  /.Small 
fingers.  «».  Large  external  metacarpns,  followed  bj  p*.  first ;  p".  seoond ;  p^.  third ; 
and  p^.  Iborth  phalanx.  3.  Bibs :  r*.  r^.  and  r^.  in  order  of  podtioo.  4.  Curred 
bone,  oonjectnraUy  mentioned  as  clavicle. 


makes  a  small  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  drawing  represents 
the  interior  aspect  of  these  bones,  and  shows  only,  by  the  sort  of 
notch  near  the  proximal  end  of  the  scapula^  the  mark  of  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

There  is  no  known  clavicle  for  any  of  the  pteroeaorians.  In  the 
course  of  examining  a  g^reat  number  of  bones  I  have  found  the 
small  peculiar  arched  bone  represented  in  Diagram  LXXIII.  fig.  4, 
which  appears  sufficiently  like  the  clavicle  of  plesiosaurus  to  raise 
a  conjecture  of  its  being  really  homologous.     Length  0*9  inch. 

The  coraco-scapular  bone  supports  a  curiously-bent  strong 
humerus^  with  a  broad  furcate  proximal  head.    The  drawing  i^ 
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made  from  a  specimen  shewing  the  interior  face.     Length  4*5 
inches;  breadth  of  proximal  end  1*5. 

Two  long,  slender,  somewhat  carved  bones  in  the  Oxford  collec- 
tion, which  do  not  correspond  to  any  other  of  the  long  bones,  may 
probably  be  bones  of  the  fore-arm — radius  and  ulna — of  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Length  of  one  4*5  inches ;  of  the  other  5*0. 
Not  being  able  to  develope  the  condyles,  so  as  to  be  quite  satisfied 
of  their  true  character,  only  dotted  lines  are  added  in  the  Diagram 
to  indicate  their  supposed  place  in  the  skeleton.  Their  distal 
extremities  are  enlarged,  so  as,  in  unison,  to  make  a  complicated 
articulation  with  the  carpus. 

No  carpal  bones  have  been  discovered. 

Only  one  example  of  the  metacarpal  of  the  wing-finger  is  known. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Wright  {m.  fig.  2).  This  is  a  short 
strong  bone,  widest  at  the  proximal  end,  and  furnished  with  a 
double  condyle  at  the  distal  end.     Length  two  inches. 


Diagram  LXXIV.    Proximal  condyle  of  first  phalanx  of  wing-finger  of  Rhampho- 
rhyncbus  Bncklandi,  in  three  aspects.    Scale  size  of  nature. 

a,  and  b.  mark  corresponding  points  in  three  views. 

Next  follows  the  first  phalanx  of  the  wing-finger  (/?'),  bent  and 
angular  in  the  proximal  part,  thence  nearly  straight  and  flattened. 
The  proximal  end  articulates  with  the  condyles  of  the  metacarpal, 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  junction  of  ulna  and  humerus ; 
the  distal  end  is  expanded  and  obliquely  troncated.  Length  5 
inches ;  smallest  diameter  of  the  shaft  0*3. 

The  proximal  condyle^  which  appears  clear  in  one  specimen  at 
Oxford,  is  represented  in  Diagram  LXXIV. 
*    The  second  wing-finger  {p")  attains  in  one  example  a  length  of 

"  'y  inches ;  and,  somewhat  widened  by  compression,  a  breadth  of 
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0'4  in  tiie  smallest  part.  The  proximal  end  is  widened  to  0*8 ; 
the  distal  end  measures  0*5. 

The  third  wing-finger  joint  (jf^)  is  of  equal  lengthy  but  only  0*25 
inches  in  tiie  narrowest  part,  widened  proximally  to  0-53,  distally 
to  0-4. 

The  fourth  phalanx  (/?>▼)  is  a  very  slender  bone,  which  from  the 
proximal  end  proceeds  straight  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  lengthy 
and  then  bends  inward.  The  bone  is  like  a  long  curved  awl^ 
beginning  with  an  articulating  face  0*35  inch  broad,  from  which 
it  contracts  by  a  curve  on  the  inner  face,  and  then  proceeds  by 
a  continual  tapering  to  a  fine  rounded  termination.  Length  6*5 
inches. 

All  the  bones  which  have  been  mentioned  are  smooth  and 
polished  on  the  surfiu^ ;  they  were  all  hollow  in  the  parts  having 
any  considerable  diameter ;  and  in  most  cases  they  have  yielded 
to  compression^  so  as  to  present  longitudinal  g^rooves,  as  well  as 
a  very  elliptical  section.  They  were  originally  of  a  compressed 
figure^  the  g^reatest  diameter  of  the  finger-bones  being  parallel  to 
the  greatest  width  of  the  articulating  faces. 

The  substance  of  the  bones  is  traversed  lengthways  by  Haversian 


Diagram  LXXV.    Scale  nuigmfied  aoo  timaa. 

I.  Lacmks  in  bony  scale  of  lepidotni.         1.  Laconje  in  leg  bone  of  alligator. 
3.  T4Mmng  in  phalangal  bone  of  Bhamphorfaynchiu  BocklandL 

canals,  and  dotted  everywhere  with  lacunsB  of  various  figures^  with 
many  short  excurrent  somewhat  branched  tubules.  Hiis  structure 
can  be  paralleled  in  the  bones  of  the  alligator  and  other  reptiles, 
and  is  not  always  easy  to  be  distinguished  from  the  corresponding 
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formations  in  a  bird^.g.  emu^  heron^  dinomis.  What  appear 
to  be  pneumatic  foramina  are  observed  in  some  of  these  bones. 
The  long  internal  cavities  are  soch  as  seem  destined  to  admit  air 
within  the  extremely  thin  close-textured  cylinder  of  bone ;  and  in 
one  case  of  a  scapula  near  the  articulation  we  see  thin  plates  of 
bone  crossing  the  cavity,  and  contributing  to  strengthen  it  where 
resistance  was  needed. 

Of  dorsal  vertebrae  we  have  no  trace ;  of  ribs  a  few  specimens 
shewing  furcate  head  and  considerable  length  of  slender,  almost 
straight  shaft.  Oreatest  length  observed^  2*25  inches^  the  specimen 
belonging  to  the  anterior  dorsal  series.  The  distance  over  both 
articulating  faces  is  0*4  inch  ;  the  shaft  is  only  0*125  in  diameter; 
it  was  hollow. 

Coming  to  the  pelvic  region,  we  must  regret  the  absence  of 
sacrum,  ilium^  pubis^  and  ischium.  There  seems  to  be  no  complete 
femur  in  our  collection^  except  the  small  bent  bone,  Diagram  LXXVI, 
fig.  I.  The  beautiful  slender  straight  bone  represented  in  Diagram 
LXXVI.  fig.  2^  according  to  my  latest  examination  and  comparison 
with  dimorphodon  i  seems  to  be  a  tibia. 


/. 


(? 


Diagram  LXXVI.    Rhamphorhynchus  Bucklandi.     Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 
I.  Femur.        a.  Tibia.         3.  Phalangal  bone. 

This  bone,  remarkable  for  its  regularly  cylindrical  aspect,  except 
where  it  expands  toward  the  extremities,  is  hollow  throughout ; 
tlie  external  sheath  being  somewhat  thickened  in  its  substance  in 
the  middle  parts  of  the  shank.  Length  y6  inches  ;  least  diameter 
o*  1 5.  The  extremities  are  too  much  engaged  in  the  stone  to  allow 
of  satisfactory  description.  Accepting  this  for  tibia,  we  may 
sume  the  femur  to  have  been  2*4  inches  long. 

I  Fossil  Repiilia  of  the  Lias,  Pal.  8oc.  Memoirs  for  1869. 
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Finally,  we  have  one  phalangal  bone  represented  (6g.  3)  below 
the  tibia ;  but  whether  it  belongs  to  the  leg,  or  a  small  finger  of 
the  wing^  is  not  eai^  to  determine ;  at  present  I  refer  it  to  the  leg. 

We  have  no  vertebrae  of  the  tail. 

Sneh  are  the  elements  to  be  employed  for  reconstmcting,  at  least 
in  imagination,  a  creature  which,  more  than  realizing  the  harpy 
of  £Eible^  was  once  a  member  of  a  not  inconsiderable  race  of  pre- 
daceons  tyrants  of  the  air  while  as  yet  oidinaty  birds  were  of  rare 
occnirenoe.  The  whole  groap  appears  to  be  mesozoic;  contem- 
poraries of  the  ichthyosanros^  plesioeaums,  and  pleioeanros^  and 
standing  in  mnch  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  galls  and  terns 
and  pelecanidffi  of  to-day  to  our  living  dolphins  and  other  more 
bulky  carnivorous  cetacea.  Gifted  with  ample  means  of  flight, 
able  at  least  to  perch  on  rocks  and  scuffle  along  the  shore,  perhaps 
competent  to  dive,  though  not  so  well  as  a  palmiped  bird,  many 
fishes  must  have  yielded  to  the  cruel  beak  and  sharp  teeth  of  the 
rhampborhynchus  ^. 

If  we  ask  to  which  of  the  many  &milies  of  birds  the  analogy 
of  structure  and  probable  way  of  life  would  lead  us  to  assimilate 
rhampborhynchus,  the  answer  must  point  to  the  swimming  races 
with  long  wings,  clawed  feet,  hooked  beak^  and  habits  of  violence 
and  voracity ;  and  for  preference^  the  shortness  of  the  legs^  and 
other  circumstances,  may  be  held  to  claim  for  the  Stonesfield  fossil 
a  more  than  fimciful  similitude  to  the  groups  of  the  cormorants 
and  other  marine  divers,  which  constitute  an  efiective  part  of  the 
picturesque  army  of  robbers  of  the  sea. 

Marked,  then,  by  several  important  characters  which  conduct 
away  from  ordinary  reptiles,  why  are  not  the  pterodactylian  crea- 
tures ranked  with  birds  toward  which  they  seem  to  stretch  their 
wings  ?  If  we  strive  to  insulate  the  modem  beautiful  tenants  of  the 
air  firom  the  strangely-shaped  beings  which  preceded  most  of  them 
in  the  order  of  time^  and  say  birds  are  essentially  and  even  ex- 
ceptionally warm-blooded^  how  are  we  to  be  assured  that  the 
interior  temperature  of  rhamphorhjmchus  was  simply  regulated  by 
that  of  the  atmosphere  ?  A  particular  double  and  complete  blood 
circulation  goes  with  high  temperature,  and  a  special  system  of 

^  *  Triatiiu  hand  illis  monstrum,  nee  Baevicr  alia 
Pestis  et  ira  Deiim  StygiU  Mse  extalit  andii.' 

iCH.  ifi.  214,  15. 

q  2 
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aeration  and  respiration ;  but  among  reptiles  there  are  various 
degrees  of  incompleteness  in  these  respects;  and  the  bones  of 
pterodactyles  were  hollow,  perhaps  pneumatic  like  those  of  birds*. 
Feathers,  we  may  truly  say,  accompany  this  high  temperature  in 
birds^  and  seem  to  be  essential^  certainly  auxiliary  to  it ;  and  no 
signs  of  feathers  have  been  noticed  among  any  of  the  pterosaurians^ 
while  they  have  been  seen  in  another  fossil  (archseopterjrx),  of  some- 
what dubious  nature^  found  in  strata  of  the  oolitic  period.  The 
occurrence  of  a  feather  then  would,  according  to  this  way  of 
reasoning,  turn  the  balance  and  constitute  a  bird. 

Turning  now  to  points  of  structure  likely  to  be  permanently 
preserved,  we  may  observe  that  birds  as  a  rule  have  no  true  teethj 
and  specially  no  such  fangs  as  those  which  make  the  mandible  of 
rhamphorhynchus  so  formidable.  Again,  the  wings  of  birds  are 
supported  on  the  inner  fingers  of  the  hand'",  those  of  the  fossil 
animals  on  the  outer  finger  only.  Moreover,  the  feet  of  birds  which 
have  four  digits  differ  from  those  of  rhamphorhjoichus,  also  having 
four,  by  a  curious  law  which  seems  to  apply  to  birds  and  reptiles 
generally.  It  consists  in  this :  the  number  of  joints  in  the  toes 
increases  in  both  cases  from  the  inner  toe  outwards,  but  not  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  in  a  bird  with  four  toes  the  numbers  run  2,  3, 4,  5, 
but  in  a  crocodile  2,  3,  4,  4 :  so  is  it  in  rhamphorhynchus. 

Again,  birds  almost  without  exception  have  their  sternal  girdle 
completed  by  a  furcula,  and  none  such  has  yet  been  recognized  in 
the  pterosaurians.  Also  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  sternum,  though  in  both  some  degree  of  carination 
occurs.  Lastly,  in  the  tail  of  a  bird  the  vertebrae  are  gathered 
up  into  a  short  compact  group,  but  in  the  rhamphorhynohi  they 
run  out  to  an  extreme  length.  So  indeed  they  do  in  archaeopteryx, 
which  is  voted  to  have  been  a  bird,  though  not  well  fitted  for 
flight;  but  had  not  the  fine  slaty  stone  of  Solenhofen  preserved 
traces  of  so  delicate  an  object  as  a  soft  feather,  that  admirable  fossil 
must  have  taken  its  place  among  the  lower,  though  not  less  in- 
teresting, nor  probably  less  active,  natural  agents  whose  reptilian 


*  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  that  pneumatic  foramina  can  be  traced  in  the  long 
bones  of  Stonesfield. 

"  On  questions  of  this  order  in  Comparative  Anatomy  I  have  the  privilege  of 
nnreterved  communication  with  my  colleague  Dr.  Eolleston. 
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affinity  and  ornithic  analogy  seem  to  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
these  brief  remarks  ■>. 

FOSSIL   BIRDS. 

When  6r8t  the  long  hollow  bones  of  the  pterodactyles  of  Stones- 
field  attracted  attention^  they  were  naturally  referred  to  birds ; 
since  they  have  been  more  carefnlly  studied,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
notices  of  any  bones  found  at  Stonesfield  which  were  supposed  to 
possess  avian  characters.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  P.  Dennis  published  some 
remarks  on  the  'Existence  of  Remains  of  Birds'  in  this  deposit, 
founded  on  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of  W.  Adams^  Esq*^  of 
Buriton^  near  Petersfield  <'.  This  bone,  when  examined  micro- 
scopically, presented  rather  close  resemblance  to  the  structure  of 
the  humerus  of  a  heron^  specially  in  the  lacunse  and  small  canaliculi 
leading  from  them. 

In  the  absence  of  evidence^  pakeontologists  of  cautious  habits 
of  thought  will  not  venture  to  affirm  or  deny  the  existence  of  birds 
at  the  epoch  of  time  or  in  the  region  of  the  earth  for  which  the 
lagoon  of  Stonesfield  became  a  rich  museum.  They  will  not  affirm 
it,  either  on  the  ground  of  the  proved  analogy  of  the  rhampho- 
rhynchus  with  the  bird,  leading  to  the  expectation  that  the  groups 
were  contemporaneous ;  nor  on  the  ground  of  a  necessary  succes- 
sion in  the  several  classes  of  animals^  rising  always  upwards,  so 
that  as  mammalia  have  been  certainly  found  at  Stonesfield  in  the 
oolite,  and  in  some  other  localities  in  the  rhsetic  beds,  birds  must 
have  come  into  being ;  still  less  will  he  risk  the  existence  of  birds 
on  the  vague  dream  that  all  the  known  classes  of  animals  co-existed 
through  all  mesozoic  if  not  all  ancient  time,  though  some  have  left 
no  remains  to  confirm  their  claim  of  a  long  family  history.  Yet 
he  will  not  hastily  deny  that  birds  may  have  been  flpng  over  the 
water  or  perching  among  the  trees  in  the  period  when  so  great  a 
number  of  plants  and  insects  occupied  the  land,  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  oceanic  life  prevailed.  Rare^  it  is  probable,  at  the  present 
day  would  be  the  reliquiae  of  birds  in  the  sea ;  perhaps  we  might 
be  justified  rather  in  looking  for  them  in  lacustrine  deposits  than 

B  Consult  for  extended  discnssions  on  the  question  of  the  ornithic  affinity  of 
pterodactylians  genenllj,  Cuvier,  Oasemens  foesiles,  t.  plate  1 1  ;  Professor  Owen,  in 
Pal.  8oc.  Mem.  for  1857  ;  and  Mr.  Seeley  on  Omithosanria,  1870. 

"  Microscopical  Journal,  1857,  p.  63. 
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in  marine  strata;  perhaps  rather  among  insectivorous  birds,  as 
companions  of  the  little  mammalia  next  to  be  noticed^  than  among^ 
waders^  swimmers,  and  divers,  whose  functions  seem  to  have  been 
well  supplied  by  the  volant  lizards  already  catalogued.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  sure  evidence  yet  collected  to  prove  the  pre- 
sence of  birds  of  any  order  at  Stonesfield. 

FOSSIL  MAMMALIA. 

The  specimens  now  to  be  noted,  though  amongst  the  smallest 
of  fossils,  have  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  course  of  geological 
opinion  than  even  the  huge  reptiles  their  contemporaries ;  for  they 
were  the  first  discovered  proofs  of  the  existence  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  in  the  midst  of  the  oolitic  ages.  Other  discoveries  since 
made  have  indeed  established  this  kind  of  life  as  far  back  as  the 
later  triassic  period,  and  produced  fresh  evidence  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  lacustrine  strata  of  Purbeck.  But  still  these  Stonesfield 
mammals,  resembling  some  of  Australia,  and  associated  with  fishes^ 
shells,  and  plants,  of  forms  which  can  be  almost  exactly  matched 
by  the  living  productions  of  that  exceptional  region,  stand  up 
amidst  the  obscurity  of  past  ages,  northern  prototypes  of  a  singular 
system  of  modem  life  belonging  to  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Taken  in  the  order  of  discovery,  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  a 
specimen  of  Amphitherium  Broderipii,  which  was  obtained  with 
other  fossils  from  Mr.  Joshua  Piatt  (well  known  as  an  able  collector) 
about  the  year  1764,  by  Sir  Christopher  Sykes,  during  his  residence 
in  Oxford.  This  specimen  I  found  in  the  cabinet  of  his  descendant, 
the  Rev.  C.  Sykes,  of  Rooss,  in  Holdemess,  in  1828;  and  at  my 
request  he  generously  presented  it  to  the  Museum  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  (Diagram  LXXX.). 

At  some  time  before  18  i  8,  Mr.  Broderip,  a  student  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  obtained  two  specimens,  one  of  which,  now  known 
as  Amphitherium  Prevostii,  he  allowed  his  fnend  Mr.  Buckland 
to  possess.  Mr.  Broderip's  specimen,  named  Phascolotherium 
Bucklandi,  was  transferred  to  the  British  Museum ;  Dr.  Buckland's 
remained  at  Oxford,  and  was  there  inspected  by  Cuvier  during  a 
short  visit  to  England  in  1818  p. 

■^  YonngMt  of  a  large  entourage  at  Sir  J.  Banka'  conversazione,  I  had  then  the 
of  Utteniug  to  thin  the  greatest  of  modem  biologists. 
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Amphithesiuh  Pbeyostii. 

Speaking  of  the  fossil  remains  of  Stonesfield^  the  author  of  the 
'Ossemens  Fossiles^  observes  4: — 'Parmi  ces  innombrables  fossiles 
marins  sont  toatefois  qaelques  os  longs  qui  ont  para  venir  d'oiseaux 
de  Tordre  des  echassiers^  et  meme,  k  ce  qa'on  assure^  deux  irag^ens 
de  machoire  qui,  lors  d'une  inspection  rapide  que  j'eu  pris  k  Oxford 
en  1818,  me  semblerent  de  quelque  didelphe/  And  in  a  note  on 
this  passage : — 

'  M.  Provost,  naturaUste  bien  connu,  qui  voyage  dans  ce  moment 
en  Angleterre,  vient  de  m'envoyer  le  dessin  d'une  de  ces  machoires ; 
il  me  confirme  dans  Tidee  que  la  premiere  inspection  m'en  avoit 
donn^.  C'est  celle  d'un  petit  camassier  dont  les  macheli^res  res- 
semblent  beaucoup  k  celles  des  sarigues;  mais  il  y'a  dix  de  ces 
dents  en  s^rie^  nombre  que  ne  montre  aucun  camassier  connu. 
Dans  tons  les  cas,  si  cet  animal  est  vraiment  du  schiste  de  Stones- 
field,  c'est  une  exception  notable  it  la  r^le^  d'ailleurs  si  gen^rale, 
que  les  couches  de  cette  anciennet^  ne  recelent  point  les  restes  de 
mammiferes/ 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  geological 
opinion  of  the  time^  as  well  as  an  example  of  the  masterly  intellect 
and  superior  knowledge  by  which  so  many  errors  and  prejudices 
were  swept  away. 

Buckland,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Cuvier^  declared  positively 
the  mammalian  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  jaws,  and  this  decision 
appeared  for  a  while  to  satisfy  geolog^ts  that  the  '  rule'  to  which 
Cuvier  referred  was  at  least  liable  to  exception '.  As  time  rolled 
on^  other  specimens  appeared  and  were  examined  by  Broderip^  who 
added  his  valuable  authority  to  the  opinion  of  his  friend.  But  this 
additional  information  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  the  old  scepti- 
cism in  a  new  form.  M.  Prevost  admitted  the  mammalian  character 
of  the  jaws,  but  denied  the  antiquity  of  the  deposit  •.  To  this 
objection  Dr.  Fitton's  'Memoir  on  the  Stonesfield  Strata^'  was  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  answer. 

A  new  ground  of  objection  was  then  taken,  and  comparative 

^  VoL  T.  p.  349.    Second  Edition,  1815.    The  long  bones  belonged  to  rhampho- 
rhynchus. 
'  Geol.  Trans.,  1823.    Second  Series,  voL  i.  p.  399. 
•  Ann.  des  Sd.,  it.  396.  (1835).  *  Zod.  Jonnud,  1828. 
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anatomy^  excited  by  De  Blainville,  rose  against  its  master,  and 
declared  Cuvier  to  be  wrongs  and  the  jaws  to  be  not  mammalian, 
but  reptilian,  or  even  ichthyan  ". 

Even  Agassiz  admitted  these  objections  to  some  extent,  and 
wished  at  least  to  reduce  the  mammalian  rank  of  the  creatures  from 
truly  land  animals  to  littoral  seals  or  marine  cetacea  ^.  And  Grant 
employed  elaborate  arguments  in  favour  of  their  reptilian  origin  y. 

Valenciennes  "  replied  to  the  opposition  of  Blainville,  who  quickly 
rejoined  with  new  doubts  %  and  a  final  preference  for  the  opinion 
that  the  jaws  were  those  of  saurians^  or  even  fishes. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  this  diversity  of  opinion  among^ 
competent  anatomists  implies  want  of  candour,  or  want  of  research. 
In  fact,  the  problem  was  and  is  a  singularly  difficult  one.  For 
they  had  to  decide  on  the  affinities  of  the  animal  from  a  knowledge 
of  only  one  element  of  its  structure— ^A^  lower  jaw  with  its  teeth. 
Can  we,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  from  a  lower  jaw  with  teeth, 
unsupported  by  any  other  part  of  the  bony  fabric,  infer  with  suf- 
ficient probability  the  class,  order,  and  family  of  animals  to 
which  a  specimen  belongs  ?  The  answer  is  affirmative :  the  process 
is  by  marked  steps,  some  of  which  may  be  here  stated,  the  full 
arguments  having  been  clearly  given  by  Owen  in  his  admirable 
work  entitled  '  British  Fossil  Mammals/ 
It  must  be  one  of  the  vertebrata. 

It  cannot  be  one  of  the  class  of  fishes,  because  of  the  teeth  which 

are  of  three  orders,  molars,  premolars,  and  incisors,  and  because 

of  the  double  fangs  of  the  molars  deeply  implanted  in  bony 

sockets. 

The  same  circumstances  are  decisive  against  a  reference  of  the 

jaw  to  birds,  chelonians,  serpents,  and  batrachians. 
In  existing  nature  we  have  therefore  only  to  look  into  the  saurian 
reptiles,  or  some  order  of  mammalia,  and  to  consider  these 
classes  in  regard  to  dentition  and  the  structure  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone. 
The  teeth    of  living  reptiles  are  extremely  variable,  but  they 

tt  Doutes  8ur  le  pretendu  Didelphe  Fossile  de  Stonesfield.     Comptes  rendus,  1838, 
August  20. 
«  German  Translation  of  Buckland's  Bridgwater  Treatise. 
y  Thomson's  British  Annual,  1839. 
•  Con|}t68  rondos,  1838,  September.  •  Comptes  rendus,  1838,  October  6. 
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never  exhibit^  as  in  these  fossils,  true  and  £Ei1se  molars  with 
different  crowns. 
The  lower  jaws  of  reptiles  generally  are  composite ;  and  Dr. 
Orant  r^arded  the  Stonesfield  jaw  in  the  same  lights  in  con- 
sequence of  a  small  groove  at  the  base^  which  he  supposed 
to  separate  the  dentaiy  and  opercular  pieces ;  but  there  is  really 
'  no  deep  dividing  fissure  between  dentary  and  opercular/  but 
a  distinct  smooth  groove,  as  in  myrmecobius  and  wombat,  the 
mark  of  a  blood-vessel. 
It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  argument ;  the  result  in  favour  of 
the  mammalian  nature  of  the  jaw  is  now  universally  accepted.    Three 
genera  have  been  recognized  at  Stonesfield,  and  have  received  the 
names  of  Amphitherium,  Phascolotherium,  and  Stereognathus. 


Diagram  LXXVIL    Amphitherium  Prevoetii.  Oxford  Museum.     Natunl  size. 

Amphitherium  Prevostii  (Diagram  LXXVII.).  A  small  ferine 
animal,  with  a  lower  jaw  filled  with  minute  teeth,  sixteen  on  each 
side;  viz.  six  molar,  six  premolar,  one  canine,  and  three  incisors. 
The  molars  have  several  cusps,  three  being  principal ;  the  premolars 
have  one  principal  cusp.  Each  has  a  double  fang,  rather  deeply 
rooted  in  the  compressed  jaw.  The  diagram  referred  to  represents 
the  specimen  which  was  obtained  by  Buckland,  and  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  Cuvier  in  1818.  It  is  the  left  ramus,  seen 
internally.  The  fiings  of  the  anterior  molars  are  exposed;  the 
crowns  of  all.  The  coronoid  process  rises  boldly  in  a  broad  thin 
expansion,  having  below  it  a  strong  convex,  prominent,  articular 
condyle,  and  an  equally  conspicuous  and  angular  element.  There 
is  a  little  horizontal  groove  below  the  last  molars — ^mark  of  a  blood- 
vessel. 

Diagram   LXXVIII.  represents  a  second  specimen  placed   by 


Diagram  LXXVIII,    Amphitherium  Prevoetii.  Oxford  Museum.    Natural  size. 
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Dr.  Buckland  in^the  Oxford  Mnsenm,  which  is  referred  to  the  same 
species  as  that  first  discovered.  It  shews  the  exterior  face.  There 
are  traces  of  all  the  teeth,  except  the  canine,  whose  place  is  marked 
by  an  interval.  The  teeth  are  not  in  general  perfect,  having  been 
somewhat  chipped ;  but  the  number  can  be  well  determined.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  specimen  and  that  previously  noticed, 
in  the  form  of  the  jaw,  which  seems  in  this  to  be  not  so  deep,  in  the 
position  of  the  articular  face  in  relation  to  the  line  of  the  jaw^  and 
in  the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  angular  termination  ^. 


A 


s::^> 


Diagram  LXXIX.    Amphitherium  PreTostii.  Oxford  MuBenm.     Natural  nze, 

A  third  specimen,  represented  above,  lately  received  from  Stones- 
field,  adds  to  the  information  regarding  the  teeth,  though  it  be 
quite  incomplete  as  to  the  figure  of  the  jaw.  The  teeth  are  un- 
usually perfect,  and  well  cleared  from  the  stone.  They  have  not  the 
crowded  aspect  in  Diagram  LXXVIII.  They  are  smooth,  and  are 
such  as  to  imply  vermivorous  and  insectivorous  habits.  In  all  the 
specimens  which  shew  the  angular  termination  of  the  jaw,  that  part 
has  a  little  bend  inward,  a  character  observed  in  several  living  mar- 
supialia ;  the  number  of  molar  teeth  is  so  great  as  to  surpass  that  of 
any  known  ferine  quadruped ;  but  there  is  an  approach  to  this  cir- 
cumstance in  myrmecobius,  a  small  Australian  marsupial.  To  this, 
on  the  whole,  the  fossil  is  probably  most  closely  allied ;  but  certainly 
the  small  marsupalia  generally  seem  to  be  the  nearest  kinsfolk. 

Amphitherium  Broderipii  is  the  name  given  to  the  second  species 


^ 


m  Jijm 

Diagram  LXXX.     Amphitherium  Broderipii.  Yorkshire  Museum.     Natural  size. 

of  the  genus,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  specimen  in  the  Yorkshire 

TUi  qpedmen  baa  been  figured  by  Owen,  in  British  Fossil  Mammalia,  p.  39  ; 
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Maseam.  It  is  the  left  branch  of  the  lower  jaw^  seen  internally. 
It  shews  sockets  for  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  with  one  &Dg; 
sockets  for  three  premolars  with  two  fangs;  three  premolars  in 
place;  a  -vacancy  for  tiie  first  tme  molar^  and  then  five  molars 
in  ntu.  These  molars  shew  three  principal  and  three  accessory 
cnsps^  these  latter  being  on  the  inner  side.  The  teeth  are  smooth 
and  nninjnred;  all  the  molars  tricuspid  and  placed  with  great 
regolarity.  The  posterior  part  of  the  jaw  seems  to  differ  from  the 
same  part  in  A.  Prevostii^  by  the  nearer  approximation  of  the 
condyle  and  angular  processes  c. 


ik- 


Diagram  LXXXI.    PhMcolotherimn  BockliMidL  Oxfixd  Museum.    Naionl  nie. 
The  upper  figure  enlarged  to  shew  the  undulated  foifiioe. 

Fhasoolotheriam  Bucklandii^  the  species  which  fell  to  Mr. 
Broderip^  on  the  memorable  occasion  when  first  the  two  friends 
divided  the  spolia  opima  of  Stonesfield,  is  considerably  different  in 
form  and  essential  points  from  those  already  mentioned.  The 
accomplished  naturalist^  whose  loss  we  even  yet  deplore,  generously 
presented  his  treasure  to  the  British  Museum,  after  having  published 
observations  of  remarkable  interest,  and  assigned  it  a  place  among 
the  didelphidfle  ^.  The  drawing  above  given  is  taken  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Oxford  Museum,  seen  internally,  less  complete  in  respect 
of  the  teeth,  but  otherwise  not  less  instructive  than  the  original 
typical  example.  These  jaws  are  larger  than  either  of  those  noticed 
already ;  the  lower  border  is  more  uniformly  arched  ;  the  coronoid 
process  slopes  more  on  its  anterior  edge ;  neither  of  the  specimens 
shews  clearly  the  angular  process,  which  was  apparently  bent  more 
suddenly  inward  than  in  the  other  fossils.  The  teeth  are  counted 
by  Broderip  as  seven  molars  and  premolars,  one  canine,  three 
certain  and  probably  a  fourth  incisor,  making  in  all  twelve  teeth 

'  Flgnres  of  this  specimen  have  been  given  bj  Owen  in  the  Get^ogicsl  Transactions, 
Second  Series,  toL  tL  Plate  VI.,  and  in  British  Foodl  Mammals 

^  On  the  Jaw  of  a  Fossil  Mammiferons  Aninn^l,  found  in  the  Stonesfield  Slate. 
ZooL  Joom.,  iSaS,  toL  iii.,  with  a  plate. 
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on  each  side.  The  molars  are  essentially  tricuspid^  with  accessory 
smaller  cusps  on  the  inner  edge  ;  their  surface  I  find  to  be  minutely 
undulated  with  a  sort  of  shagreen  pattern,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  teeth  of  the  other  genus. 


Dictgram  LXXXII.  Interior  aspect  of  lower  jaw,  referred  to  Phasoolotheriiim 
Bucklandi,  and  magnified  tooth  to  shew  the  qoinquecuspid  character  more  dearly 
than  usual.  The  surface  is  distinctly  '  chagrined/  with  little  approximate  irregular 
pits.    Natural  size.     Specimen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Parker. 

Compared  with  the  ordinary  didelphys  of  Virginia,  the  corre- 
spondence is  very  obvious :  similar  teeth  in  the  same  number  and 
gfeneral  proportion.  Still  more  close,  in  the  opinion  of  Owen,  is  the 
alliance  with  thylacinus,  a  much  larger  marsupial  of  Australia ;  and 
thus  we  are  conducted  to  the  easy  recog^tion  of  a  second  primsBval 
genus  of  that  now  restricted  family  of  quadrupeds. 

STEREOGNATHUS. 

Stereognathus  ooliticus  is  the  title  of  a  fragment  of  lower  jaw, 
which  was  made  known  by  Mr.  Charlesworth,  as  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Dennis  of  Bury  ®.  ^  The  specimen  was  part  of  the 
centre  of  one  branch  of  the  lower  jaw ;  its  curvature  was  very  slight, 
and  the  concavity  below.  The  section  where  it  was  broken  across 
was  rectangular,  and  as  wide  as  deep.  The  surface  presented  no 
trace  of  suture  or  vascular  lines.  Three  teeth  remained,  occupying 
half  the  length  of  the  fragment,  and  one  of  these  had  six  similar 
cusps  arranged  in  two  rows.' 

The  drawing  of  this  little  fossil  (Diagram  LXXXIII.),  made  by 


Diagram  LXXXIIL    Stereognathus  ooliticus.    Natural  size. 

Mr.  Bone,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Huxley,  represents  three 
teeth  in  a  fragment  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  convex  externally 

•  Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  1854. 
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of  small  depths  but  relatively  considerable  breadth,  whence  the 
name  of  stiff  or  solid  jaw.  The  most  perfect  of  the  teeth  has  six, 
nearly  eqnal^  curved  cusps  in  two  longitudinal  rows^  on  a  squarish 
crown ;  an  arrangement  not  unlike  what  occurred  in  a  tooth  found 
in  the  Keiiper  of  Diegerloch  in  Wurtemberg ',  and  also  not  unlike  the 
crowns  of'  some  pachydermata.     The  teeth  have  double  fangs. 

Professor  Owen  has  folly  described  this  curious  specimen,  and  con- 
cludes it  to  have  belonged  to  some  quadruped  much  allied  in  dentition 
to  pliolophus^  and  therefore  to  have  been  hoofed,  with  herbivorous 
habits  of  life — a  very  '  wee  bit'  of  an  artiodactylous  mammal. 

Until  additional  specimens  occur^  this  jaw  must  remain  without 
settled  alliances.  Some  of  the  teeth  classed  as  microlestes,  found 
in  rhastie  beds^  are  multicuspid,  and  the  cusps  are  in  rows ;  there 
may  have  been  other  analogies. 

The  singular  fact  of  only  separate  branches  of  lower  jaws  being 
found,  and  these  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen  or  more^  belonging  to 
four  species,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  the  lower  jaws 
to  have  been  easily  separable  from  the  body,  and  to  have  become 
divided  at  the  symphysis^  through  the  feeble  coherence  there;  and 
then  the  separated  parts  to  have  found  rest  &om  some  watery 
transport  at  points  removed  from  those  where  the  main  part  of  the 
body  was  deposited.  This  is  a  probable  view.  Every  flood  gives 
us  occasion  to  see  in  English  waters  floating  bodies  of  small  decaying 
animals,  whose  open  mouths  are  releasing  the  lower  jaws^  un- 
covered by  integuments,  while  the  rest  of  the  skin-protected 
skeleton  is  carried  &r  away. 

Thus  a  picture  of  the  ancient  surface  rises  before  us^  in  which 
the  Stonesfield  lagoon,  full  of  fishes  and  mollusks^  receives  with 
every  cyclonic  storm  drifted  branches  of  cypresses  and  swarms  of 
wind-wrecked  insects^  while  the  swollen  land-streams  bring  down, 
but  not  with  equal  rate  of  motion^  the  bony  remains  of  amphibious 
and  terrestrial  lizards^  which  perished  on  the  banks  and  river  beds^ 
and  the  bodies  of  small  mammals  which  had  sported  in  the  trees. 
Not  far  off  were  coral  reefs^  and  great  beds  of  shells^  and  fishes, 
and  over  all 

'  .  .  .  adsunt 
Harpy ue,  et  magniii  quatiunt  dangoribus  alas.' 

Ms.  iiL  215,  6. 

'  A  drawing  of  this  tooth  (named  Microlestes  by  Dr.  Oscar  Franz)  was  lent  me 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Falconer.    The  tooth  is  said  to  be  lost. 
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FOSSILS  OF  THE  GREAT  OOLITE  GROUP. 

The  following  list  of  Great  oolite  fossils  includes  also  those 
of  the  Bradford  clay  and  Forest  marble^  which  are  in  this  district 
always  close  allies  and  often  inseparable  parts  of  the  thicker  oolitic 
series,  but  excludes  those  of  the  Stonesfield  beds.  Their  parfciAlly 
estuarine  character  is  chiefly  manifested  by  drifted  wood  and  bones 
of  amphibious  and  terrestrial  reptiles^  and  a  few  rare  examples  of  a 
firesh-water  bivalve.  The  localities  are  limited  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stonesfield  and  Oxford^  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  forms 
of  oolitic  life  in  what  seems  one  natural  series,  in  a  limited  part 
of  the  sea-basin.  The  far  richer  assemblage  which  oocors  at 
Minchin-Hampton  has  been  made  well  known  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Lycett  To  his  comprehensive  work,  in  conjunction  with 
Professor  Morris,  on  the  Great  Oolite  Fossils  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Palseontographical  Society,  and  to  his  Handbook  for  the 
Cotteswold  Hills,  recourse  may  be  had  for  many  excellent  figures. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  deep  cutting  on  the  railway  near  North- 
leigh,  south  of  Stonesfield,  and  from  other  cuttings  and  quarries 
at  Enslow  Bridge  and  Islip,  that  we  obtain  our  fossils  from  the 
oolite  and  the  forest  marble.  Mr.  Whiteaves  was  very  successftd 
in  both  localities.  From  his  lists  «,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  our  own  explorations,  the  following  Catalogue  is 
prepared.  The  Islip  fossils,  marked  F.  M.,  are  from  white  beds  of 
clay,  like  that  of  Bradford,  with  partial  beds  of  shelly  stone,  above 
the  Great  oolite.  At  Kirtlington  Station  and  in  the  Enslow  Bridge 
quarries  the  upper  parts  of  the  Great  oolite,  and  in  the  cutting  near 
Northleigh  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  have  been  examined. 

So  many  of  these  fossils  are  repeated  in  the  combrash,  that  sure 
upper  limit  of  the  Bath  oolite  series,  that  it  seems  natural  and 
useful  to  combine  in  one  catalogue  all  the  species  known  in  tiie 
immediate  vicinity  of  Oxford,  between  tlie  Stonesfield-  slate  and  the 
Oxford  clay. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  : — G.  O.  for  Great  oolite  • 
F.  M.  for  Forest  marble  and  Bradford  clay ;  C.  B.  for  Cornbrash. 

«  ReportH  of  the  BritiKh  AHSociation,  1857. 
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Plaits.    Fngmenti  of  wood  ooeor  in  all  these  itnita. 


t» 


AmlMUU  ofboliiee.  Lam.    6.  O.  Kirtiiiigtoii.    F.  IL  Id^.    C.B.  Idq>. 
ConTexastnea  Waltom.  Edm,    6.  O.  Korthleigh. 
Cjratliopliora  PtattiL  Bdm,    6.0.  Korthleigh.    C.R  (0.6.8.) 

iolidA.  n.  a.  PhU,    6.  O.  Stoneafield. 
laastiaa  explanaU.  M'Co^.    6.0.  Korthleigh. 

„        Umitata.  Lam.    6.  O.  Korthleigh. 
MontiWaltift  troehoidea.  Sdw.    6. 0.  Korthleigh. 
Thanmaatnea  LyaOiL  Edw.    6. 0.  Korthlei^  Enalow  Bridge. 

There  is  no  true  coral  bed  in  tliese  strata  near  Oxford. 

fiCBnrODIBMATA. 

AcroealeniA  hemicidazoldes.   Wr.    6.0.  Korthleigh,  Kirtlington.    C.B.  UUp. 
„         Loweana.  Wr.    6.0.  Cirencester.    F.  M.  laUp. 
„         poatiilata.  Forbti.    F.M.  lalip. 
M         spinoaa.  Ag.    F.  M.  IsUp.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Clypeua  Molleri.    6. 0.  KirtHngton. 

„      FlotiL    6. 0.  Korthleigh,  Enalow  Bridge,  Kirtlington.    C.  B.  blip. 
Echinobriflsus  clonicnlarit.  Lkwyd.    C.  B.  laUp. 

6riesbaduL   Wr.    6. 0.  Korthleigh. 
orijicolaris.    C.B.  laUp. 
WoodwaidiL   Wr.    6.0.  Korthleigh. 
Hemiddaria  BradfonUenaia.   Wr.    F.  M.  laUp.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Holectjpna  deproaaua.    F.  M.  laUp.    C.  B.  lalip. 
PedinA  SmithiL  Wr.    C.B.  lalip. 
Pseododiadema  Bailyi.   Wr.    C.  B.  laUp. 

Paridnaom.    F.  M.  lalip.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Pygurua  Michelinii.    C.  B.  lalip,  Kirtlington. 
Stomechinna  Intennedina.  Wr.    C.B.  lalip. 

In  this  list  no  star-fishes  are  mentioned ;  pentacrinite  joints  occur 
rarely. 

Annellida. 

SerpulA,  large  apedea.    F.  M.  lalip. 

„        nndetermined.    6. 0.,  F.  M.,  and  C.  B.  at  yarioaa  localitiea. 
Cbcstacea. 

6l7pheft roatrata.  PhU.    6.0.  Kirtlington.    C.B.  Kidlington. 

POLTZOA. 

Alecto  dichotoma.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Crioopora  atraminea.  PhO.    F.  M.  lalip.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Diaatopora  dilaviana.  Edw.    6. 0.  Kirtlington.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Terebellaria  ramoaiaaima.  Lam.    F.  M.  laUp. 

This  yerjr  small  series,  as  compared  with  that  near  Bath,  is 
represented  by  very  few  specimens,  except  in  the  case  of  diastopora. 


*« 
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Bbachiopoda. 

Rhynchonella  concinna.  Sow.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Islip.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Morieri.  Dcm,    C.  B.  Islip. 
obsoleta.  Sow.    G.  O.  Northleigh  Cattmg. 
Terebratula  cardium.  Lam,    F.  M.  Islip.    C.  B.  Islip. 

digona.  Sow.    G.  0.  Kirilington.    F.  M.  Islip. 
globata.  Sow.    G.  O.  Northleigh  Cutting, 
hemisphsrica.  Sow.    C.  B.  Islip. 
intermedia.  Sow.    C.  B.  Islip,  Kidlington,  Bladon. 
„         nuudUata.  Sow.    G.  O.  Northleigh,  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Islip. 
„  obovata.  Sow.    C.  B.  Islip,  Kidlington,  Bicester. 

Terebratula  maxillata  is  the  most  prevalent  form  in  the  Great 
oolite^  T.  obovata  in  the  combrash.  Rhynchonella  concinna  goes 
through  the  whole  group. 

MONOMTARIA. 

Avicula  echinata.  Sow.    C.  B.  Islip,  Kirtlington,  Kidlington,  Bicester. 
Gervillia  acuta.   Sow.    G.  O.   Northleigh  Cutting,  Kirtlington.     F.  M.    lalip. 
C.B.  Islip. 
„       crassicosta.  M.  and  L.    G.  O.  Kirtlington. 

Islipensis.  Lye.     G.O.  Northleigh.     C.B.  Islip. 
monotis.  Ded.    G.  O.  Kirtlington. 
„       ovata.  Sow.    G.O.  Kirtlington.     C.B.  Islip. 
Lima  cardiiformis.  Sow.    G.  O.  Northleigh.    F.  M.  Islip.    C.  B.  Islip. 

duplicata.  Sow.    G.  O.  Northleigh,  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Islip.    C.  B.  lalip. 
gibbosa.  Sow.    C.  B.  Islip. 
„      impressa.  M.  and  L.     F.  M.  Islip.    C.  B.  Islip. 
Ostrea  acuminata.  Sow,    G.  O.  Northleigh  Cutting.     C.  B.  Islip. 
„     gregarea.  Sow.     G.  O.  Northleigh,  Kirtlington. 
„    Sowerbii.    G.  O.  Northleigh,  Kirtlington. 
„    subrugulosa.    G.O.  Northleigh,  Kirtlington. 
Pecten  annulatus.  Sow.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.     F.  M.  Islip.     C.  B.  Islip. 
„      arcuatus.  Sow.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Islip.     C.  B.  Islip. 
„      divaricatus.  n.  s.     F.  M.  Islip. 
„      fibrosus.  Sow.     G.  O.  Northleigh. 
„      hemicostatus.  M.  and  L.    C.  B.  Islip,  Kidlington. 
„      lens.  Sow.    G.O.  Northleigh.     F. M.  Islip.     C.B.  Islip. 
personatus.  Ooldf.     F.  M.  Islip.     C.  B.  Islip. 
rigidus.  Sow.     F.  M.  Islip.     C.B.  Kidlington. 
„      vagans.  Sow.     G.  O.  Northleigh.    C.  B.  Islip. 
Perna  rugosa.  M.  and  L.     G.  O.  Northleigh. 

Placunopsis  socialis.     G.  O.  Northleigh,  Kirtlington.     F.  M.  Islip.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Pteropema  costatula.  M.  and  L.     G.  O.  Kirtlington. 

„        emaigiuata.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Islip. 


»♦ 
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Ijk  this  list  a  general  reduction  of  the  number  of  species  may 
marked  as  compared  to  the  inferior  oolite^  with  an  agreement 
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in  genera.   Avicida  echinata^  abundant  in  and  characteristic  of  corn- 
brash  generally,  is  perhaps  confined  to  that  rock  in  this  district. 

DiMTAlUA. 

Arcft  nmnlA.  PhO.    G.  O.  Kotihleigh.    C.  B.  Islip. 
„    miniita.  8cw.    F.M.  lalip. 
„    Prattii.  M.  and  Z.     6. 0.  Kiriliiigtoii. 
„    mgosa.  M.  and  L,    C.  B.  lalip. 
Aftarta  angnlata.  If.  and  L.    G.  O.  Korthleigfa,  KirtiiDgtoiL 
M      ertenia.  PhU.    G.  O.  KirtUogton. 
n      mteiiineata.  Lyt.    F.M.  Idip. 
„      minima.  PJUL    F.M.  Idip. 
M      maticab  Xye.    F.  M.  Kirtlington.    C.  B.  IsUp. 
„      aquamnla,  UArch,    G.  0.  Kirtlington. 
„      WiltonL  if.  and  L,    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
Caidinm  BnckmannL  if.  and  L.    G.  O.  Korthleigfa.    C.  B.  Idip. 
,,      incertum.  Pkd,    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
„     lingnlatnm.  Xye.     G.O.  Kirtlington. 
„      StricklandL  if.  and  L.    G.  0.  Northldgfa,  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Idip. 

C.B.  Idip. 
„      aabtrigonom.  if .  and  Xu    G.O.  Kirtlington.    C.B.  Iilip. 
Ceromya  Bajociana.  J/ Orb,    G.  O.  Enalow  Bridge. 
Corbis  elliptica.  WhU,    F.  M.  KirtUngton. 
Corbnla attennata.  Ljfc.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
Hnlliana.  ifor.    F.M.  Kirtlington. 
inyohita.  GMf.    F.M.  Idip.    C.B.  Uip. 
Ifllipeniis.  LjfC,    G.O.  Kirtlington.     C.B.  lalip. 
„      MaeNeilliL  ifor.     F.M.  lalip.    C.B.  lalip. 
Cjrpricardia  Bathonica.  ITOrh.    G.  0.  Northleigh.    C.  B.  Iilip. 
„        nncnlifinrmia.  MSm.    G.O.  Korthleigfa. 

M        loatrata.  /Sow.    G.  O.  Korthleigfa,  KirlHngton.    F.  M.  lalip.    C.  B. 
lal^. 
Cjprina  deprenuBcola.  if.  and  L.    G.  O.  Kirtlington. 
„      lalipenaia.  LjfC.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    C.  B.  lalip. 
„      Loweana.    if.  and  Xu     G.  O.  Kortfaleigfa,  Kirtlington.     F.  M.  lalip. 
C.B.  lalip. 
Greadya peregrina.  Phil.    C.B.  lalip. 
Homomya  gibboaa.  Sow.    C.  B.  Kirtlington. 
laocardia  minima.  OMf.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Leda  laefaryma.  8cw.    F.  M.  lalip.     C.  R  lalip. 

„    mncronata.  Sow.    C.B.  lalip. 
Limopda  ooUticaa.  2>'.irdl.    G.O.  Kirtiington.    F.M.  lalip. 
lithodomna  inclnana.  PkU.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Ludna  Bellona.  jyOrb.    G.  O.  Korthleigfa. 

cardioidea.  J/ Arch.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
atriatnla.  Bwv.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
Maerodon  Hiraonenaia.  D*Arch,    G.O.  Korthleigfa.    C.B.  lalip. 
Modiola  aq>era.  Sow.    C.B.  lalip. 

„      compreaaa.  Porti.    C.  B.  lalip. 
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ModiolA  cuntata.  Sow,    G.  0.  Northleigli. 

imbricata.  8wo,    G.  0.  Northleigh,  Eirtlington.     F.  M.  lalip.    C.  B. 

Islip. 
Sowerbiana.  Br<yim,    C.  B.  Islip. 
Myacites  Beanii.  if.  and  L.    G.  B.  KirUington. 

caloeiformiB.  PhU,    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    C.B.  Kirtlingion. 
dilatuB.  PAa.    G.O.  Northleigh. 

deonrtatoi.  FhU.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    C.  B.  Ldip,  Kirtlington. 
Soarburgensis.  PhiL    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
Boonrifonnis.  Pkil,    C.B.  Idip. 
Mytilus  subUBvia.  8€w.    G.  O.  Northleigh.    C.  B.  Ldip. 
Neera  IbbeiaonL  Jf.  and  L.    G.  O.  Korthleigh,  Kirtlington.    C.  B.  laUp. 
Naoula  Menkii.  JOm,    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    C.  B.  Islip. 

„      yariabilis.  Sow.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  IsUp.    C.  B.  Islip. 
Pholadomya  aouticoeta.  Sow.    F.  M.  Islip. 

deltoldea.  Sow.    C.  B.  Islip,  Kidlington,  Bladon. 
Heraulti.  Ag.    G.O.  Northleigh,  Kirtlington. 
lyrata.  Sow.    C.B.  Islip. 
oblita.  Jr.  and  L,    G.  O.  Kirtlington. 
OYulum.  Ag.    G.O.  Northleigh. 
,,  Bolitaria.  Jf.  and  L.    G.  O.  Enslow  Bridge. 

Sowerbya  triangularis.  PAA.    F.  M.  Islip. 
Sphaera  Madridi  Jf  .  and  L,    G.  O.  Elirtlington. 
Tancredia  axiniformis.  PhU.    G.  O.  Northleigh. 
brevis.  Jf  .  and  L.    F.  M.  Islip. 
mactreoides.  Whit,    G.  O.  Northleigh. 
similis.  Whii.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
„        truncata.  Jf.  and  X.    F.  M.  Islip. 
Trigonia  costata.  Sow.    F.  M.  Islip.     C.  B.  Islip. 

„      Moretoni.  Jf.  and  Z.    G.  O.  Northleigh.    F.  M.  Islip.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Unicardium  impressum.  Jf.  and  L.    G.  O.  Northleigh. 

The  generic  accordance  of  this  list  with  those  of  the  Inferior 
oolite  and  Stonesfield  beds,  shews  that  where  local  interruptions 
of  the  truly  marine  beds  do  not  prevail,  the  whole  forms  one  natural 
group,  specially  fossiliferous  near  the  base  and  near  the  top. 

Gasteropoda. 

Actsonina  bulimoldes.  Jf.  and  L.     G.  O.  Kirtlington. 
canaliculata.  Lye.     G.O.  Kirtlington. 
Blirtlingtonensis.  Lye.     G.O.  Kirtlington. 
Luidii.  Jfor.    G.O.  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Islip.    C.B.  Islip. 
„        oliyteformis.  Dunk.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
„        parvula.  R6m.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
M        soalaris.  Lye.    G.O.  Northleigh. 
Alalia  Inyigata.    G.  O.  Kirtlington. 
Mflda.    0. 0.  Kirtlington. 
kaodofft.  jr.  and  JL    F.  M.  Islip. 
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Bull*  .  .  .    O.O.  KirtlingtoD. 
CeritellA  acuta,  ir.  and  £.    F.M.  lalip. 
„       kmgiflcata.  Bw9,    F.M.  Uip. 
M       liflBoidea.  Buv.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
H      unilmeata.  8cfw.    G.O.  Kirtluigton. 
Cerithhim  multiibnne.    G.  O.  KiiilingtoiL 

M         quadridnctam.  Qoldf,    F.M.  Idip. 
Cbemnitzia  variabilis.  M.  and  L,    C.  B.  lalip. 
CroMoatoma  diiooidetun.  M.  and  Z.    F.  M.  lalip. 
Cylindrites  acatos.  Sow.    F.  M.  lalip. 

n        breria.  Jf.  and  Z*.    G.  O.  KirtUngton. 
M        ezcayatos.  Jf.  and  L,    C.  B.  Kidlington. 
Emarginula  acalaria.  Sow.    F.  M.  lalip. 

Enlima  oommnnia.  Jf.  and  L.    G.  0.  Kirtlmgton.    F.  M.  lal^. 
Fibula  eulimoidea.  WkU.    G.  0.  Northleigh. 

„     yariata.  If.  and  L,    G.  O.  EJrtlington. 
Monodonta  Labd^.  Jf.  and  L.    G.  O.  Korthleigb,  Kirtliagton. 

LyoeitL  VThU.    F.  M.  lalip. 
Katica  HnDiana.  Lye.    G.  0.  KlrtHngton. 

„     intermedia.  Jf.  and  L,    G.  O.  Kirtlington. 
Nerinsa  DufrenoyL  Jf .  and  L,    G.  O.  Korthleigb. 

„      EodeaiL  Bed.    G.O.  Northleigb,  Kirtlington. 
„      fonicnloa.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
„      Voltdi.  Dai.    G.  O.  Korthleigh,  Kirtlington. 
Nerita  coatnlata.  Ika.    G.O.  Korthleigh. 
„     hemiaphsrica.  B5m.    G.O.  Northleigh. 
inyolnta.  Lye.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
minnta.  Sow.    G.  0.  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  lalip. 
„      mgoaa.  Jf  .  and  L.    G.  O.  Northleigh. 
Patella  dngnlata.  QMf.    G.  O.  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  lalip.    C.  B.  lalip. 
PhaaaneDa  elegans.  Jf.  and  L.    G.  0.  Kirtlington. 
„         Leymend.  jyAreh.    G.O.  Kirtlington. 
Riaaoina acata.  Sow.    G.O.  KirUington. 
dnplicata.  Sow.    F.  M.  lalip. 
beria.  Sow.    F.M.  lalip. 
Stomatia  BavignierL  Jf.  and  L.    G.  O.  Korthleigh. 

Trochna  Ibbetaoni.  Jf.  and  L.    G.  O.  Korthleigh,  Kirtlington.    F.  M.  Iilip. 
apiratna.  I/Arch.    G.O.  Kirtlington.    F.M.  lalip. 

Results  similar  to  those  mentioned  for  the  bivalve  mollosks  may 
be  accepted  for  the  gasteropods. 

Ckfhalofoda. 

Ammonitea  diacoa.  Sow.    C.  B.  Kirtlington. 

anbcontractua.  Sow.    G.  O.  Sjrtlington. 
ap.  resembling  A.  aabradiatna.  Sow.    C.  B.  lalip. 
Kaatihis Baberi ?    F.M.  laUp. 

The  reduction  of  cephalopoda  generally,  and  the  absence  of 
belemnitesj  are  remarkable.  ' 
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Fishes.    Teeth  of  Hybodas,  PycnoduB,  and  Strophodus,  and  scaleB  of  Lepidotua, 
occur  in  the  Great  oolite  of  Kirtlington  Station  and  Endow  Bridge. 

Beptilia. 

Ceteosaurus  Ozoniensia  and  G.  Glymptonenna.      G.  O.    Kirtlington   Station 
Quarries,  Glympton,  Chapelhouse,  and  other  qaarries  near  Ghipping- 
Norton,  Buckin^^m,  &c. 
Megalosaurus  BacklandL     G.  O.  Kirtlington  Station,  Enslow  Bridge. 
TeleosauruB  brevidena.  PM»    G.  O.  Enslow  Bridge,  Kirtlington  Station. 

„  subulidens.    FhXl.      G.  O.    Enslow    Bridge,    Kirtlington    Station 

Quarries.     C.B.  Kidlington. 


BEFERENCE  TO  PLATE  XI.,  CONTAINING  FOSSILS  OF  THE  GBEAT 
OOLITE,  FOREST  MARBLE,  AND  CORNBRASH. 


I.  Cyathophora  solida.  n.  s. 
a.  Montlivaltia  Smithii. 

3.  Anabacia  orbalites. 

4.  Thamnastrsea  Lyelli.     Cells. 

5.  Magnified  view  of  one  celL 

6.  Acrosalenia  Loweana. 

7.  Half  of  an  ambulacral  row. 

8.  Pseudodiadema  Bailyi.  Wr. 

9.  The  bitriporous  ray. 

10.  Tubercles  magnified  and  radiated. 

11.  Pedina  Smithii. 

I  a.  Tubercle  not  radiated,    surrounded 
with  small  granules. 

13.  The  bitriporous  ray. 

14.  ^Hemicidaris  Stokesii. 

1 5.  A  biporous  ray  with  parallel  granules. 

The  tubercles  are  radiated. 
16    ^Pseudodiadema  depressum. 

17.  Bitriporous  ray.     The  tubercles  are 

radiated. 

18.  Pygurus  Michelinii. 

19.  The  ambulacral  structure, 
ao.  Echi&obrissus  orbicularis. 
11,  The  ambulacral  structure. 


12, 

n- 

34. 

H- 
26. 

n. 
a8 

a9. 
30. 
31. 
3«. 
33- 
34. 
35* 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39- 
40. 

41. 

43. 
44- 


Diastopora  diluyiana.  n.  s. 

„  magnified. 

Terebratula  obovata. 
Ostrea  Sowerbii. 
Avicula  echinata.    Left  valye. 
„  Right  yalTe. 

„      costata.    Left  yalve. 
Pecten  divaricatus.  n.  s. 
Myacites  Beanii. 
Arcarugosa. 
Modiola  imbricata. 
Corbula  involuta. 
Trigonia  Moretoni. 
Nucula  Waltoni. 
Homomya  gibbosa. 
Cyprina  Islipensis. 
Pholadomya  deltoldea. 
ActsBonina  Kirtlingtonensia. 
Nerita  minuta. 
Nerinsa  Dufrenoyi. 

„       Eudesii. 
Fibula  eulimoides. 

„      variata. 


*  Tluae  eehinodermata  are  probably  not  confined  to  Stonesfield  beds. 
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CETEOSAURUS. 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  mighty  lizard  is  that  communicated 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London^  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1825,  by 
John  Kingdon^  Esq.,  who  related  the  discoveiy  of  vertebrsB  and 
other  bones  in  the  oolite  of  Chapelhouse,  near  Chipping-Norton. 
The  bones  were  said  by  Mr.  Kingdon  to  have  been  taken  fix>m  the 
quarries  of  the  lower  oolite.  Chapelhouse  stands  on  the  upper  or 
Great  oolite  of  Bath,  but  near  it  the  lower  or  Inferior  oolite  makes 
an  inconspicuous  appearance.  From  an  examination  of  the  quarries 
and  of  the  specimens,  and  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  appears 
to  me  that  they  lay  in  the  upper  of  these  rocks,  according  to  the 
distinction  now  adopted  by  the  National  Survey. 

These  bones,  or  a  portion  of  the  '  find,'  came  to  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Buckland,  probably  not  many  years  after  the  date  of  Mr.  King- 
don's  notice,  and  they  are  now  in  the  University  Museum. 

Dr.  Buckland's  attention  being  drawn  to  the  subject  while 
composing  the  Bridgwater  Treatise,  he  acquired  specimens  from 
Thame  and  Enstone,  which  appeared  to  be  congeneric,  and  received 
a  valuable  contribution  irom  his  friend  William  Stowe,  Esq.,  who, 
residing  at  Buckingham,  was  well  informed  of  the  objects  of 
geological  interest  which  occurred  in  the  quarries  and  clay  pits  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  following  letter  bom  Dr.  Buckland  to 
Mr.  Stowe  will  shew  how  sagaciously  the  first  traces  of  a  remarkable 
discoveiy  were  interpreted  and  followed  up  by  my  great  predecessor 
in  office : — 

'Oxford,  December  4,  1834. 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kindness  in  forward- 
ing to  me  the  basket  of  bones,  which  I  received  yesterday.  They 
are  all  of  saurian  orig^;  that  which  has  been  rubbed  down  is 
probably  a  vertebra  of  a  large*  crocodile ;  and  the  largest  of  all 
a  caudal  vertebra  of  some  yet  undescribed  reptile  of  enormous 
stature,  larger  than  the  iguanodon,  and  of  which  I  am  collecting 
scattered  fragpnents  into  our  Museum,  in  hope  ere  long  of  being 
able  to  make  out  its  history. 

'  Four  large  dorsal  vertebra)  of  this  animal  were  some  time  since 
presented  to  our  public  collection  by  a  gentleman  of  Thame ;  more 
recently  another,  apparently  a  lumbar  vertebra,  has  been  added  from 
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Enstone ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  your  friend,  to  whom  the 
bone  found  at  Buckingham  belongs,  wiU  be  disposed  to  aid  in  my 
contemplated  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  this  unknown  animal,  by 
adding  his  name  also  to  the  list  of  our  benefactors,  and  increasing 
twenty-fold  the  value  of  his  specimen  to  the  scientific  world,  by  placing 
it  in  company  which  it  will  itself  illustrate,  and  by  which  it  will 
be  illustrated.  Five  boxes,  full  of  nearly  as  large  bones  of  another 
reptile  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  were  presented  to  our  Museum 
by  a  gentleman  who  found  them  on  his  estate  at  Yaverland  last 
summer;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  collection  of  fossil  bones 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Wm.  Buckland.* 

Professor  Owen,  writing  of  these  bones  in  1841,  informs  us  that 
'  a  few  large  caudal  vertebrae,  and  other  bones  of  the  ceteosauros, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  oolite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Buckingham,'  and  form  part  of  Dr.  Buckland's  Museum^. 

No  vertebrsB  corresponding  to  these  remarks  can  now  be  identified 
in  the  Oxford  Museum.  The  form  of  the  large  caudal  vertebra 
noticed  in  Dr.  Buckland's  letter  is  however  preserved  to  science  by 
an  admirable  cast,  which  was  sent  by  him  to  the  donor,  and  is 
now,  by  the  gift  of  his  son,  Mr.  Alfred  Stowe,  M.A.,  of  Wadham 
College,  placed  in  the  Bucklandian  collection. 

The  next  occurrence  was  noted  in  Northamptonshire. 

About  the  year  1840,  in  cutting  the  railway  from  London  to 
Birmingham,  a  considerable  number  of  gigantic  bones  occurred  at 
Blisworth,  within  an  area  of  twelve  feet  by  eight  feet.  Besides 
five  vertebrae  agreeing  with  those  already  mentioned,  bones  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  fore-limbs  and  sternal  arch,  and  a  portion  of  rib, 
were  recognized  by  Professor  Owen,  who  received  the  specimens 
from  Miss  Baker ».  They  were  from  the  Great  oolite.  Their  present 
'  whereabout'  has  not  been  ascertained. 

About  the  same  time,  other  specimens  were  discovered  which  are 
noticed  by  Professor  Owen  in  the  B/cport  already  referred  to,  in 
the  following  terms : — *  In  the  Museum  of  Professor  Sedgwick  there 
is  a  caudal  vertebra  of  the  ceteosaurus,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,'  (probably  Stony-Stratford  is  meant).     Staple- 

^  Reports  of  British  Association  for  1841,  p.  loi. 
*  Oeol.  Soc.  Proc.  1841,  June  30 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 
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Hill,  near  Wotton^  tliree  miles  north-west  of  Woodstock^  is  another 
locality  for  remains  of  ceteosaums,  quoted  by  Owen ;  and  to  this  I 
may  add  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gljmpton,  fix>m  whence 
vertebraB  were  sent  by  Mr.  Bamett  to  the  Oxford  Museum. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  all  the  places  indicated  (excluding 
Thame)  belong  to  the  area  of  the  Great  oolite  rocks^  the  same,  in 
fiict,  as  those  which  have  yielded  the  greater  series  next  to  be 
noticed. 

We  now  come  to  the  locality  which  has  proved  the  richest  of 
all  yet  examined  for  bones  of  ceteosaums — ^the  quarries  at  Gibraltar^ 
near  Enslow  Bridge^  and  close  to  the  railway  station  for  Kirtlington 
and  Bletchingdon,  eight  miles  north  of  Oxford.  The  quarries  at 
this  place  have  been  wrought  for  common  building  and  road- 
makiog  and  lime-burning  from  ancient  time;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  bones  orteleosaurus,  a  few  of  megalosaurus^  and  plenty 
of  teeth  of  other  reptiles  and  of  fishes  have  been  obtained  by  the 
workmen.  But  there  is  no  record  of  any  very  larg^  bones  being 
disinterred  till  the  railway-cutting  was  made  there^  which  gave 
so  much  information  of  the  succession  of  strata  immediately  below 
the  combrash  (p.  154).  It  was  then  that  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Hugh  E.  Strickland,  M.A.^  of  Merton  Coll^fe,  was  drawn  to  the 
locality,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  great  discovery. 

The  workmen  took  up  the  thigh-bone  of  an  unknown  lizard^ 
fifty-one  inches  long,  entire  in  the  ground^  but  compressed  and 
shattered,  so  that  a  hundred  fragments  required  careful  readjust- 
ment. This  being  accomplished^  the  whole  well  cemented^  and 
bound  round  with  wire^  the  bone  resumed  its  original  aspect^  and 
was  long  the  object  of  admiration  in  the  Oxford  class-room  for 
geology^.  Here  it  was  examined  by  Man  tell  and  Owen,  and  by 
the  latter  was  adopted  as  a  species  of  ceteosaums,  and  allied  to  the 
vertebrae  which  had  about  twenty  years  before  been  brought  from 
near  Chipping-Norton.  A  smaller  bone  which  accompanied  it  has 
usuaUy  been  r^^rded  as  a  fibula,  but  in  that  case  it  must  have 
belonged  to  an  animal  only  half  as  large. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  the  banning  of  1868,  the  welcome,  but 
veiy  unexpected  news  reached  me  of  the  finding  of  another  bone, 
described  as  being  of  the  size  of  an  ordinaiy  Oxonian ;  and  no  time 
was  lost  in  arranging  for  its  preservation.     It  was  found  to  be 

^  Proc.  of  the  Aahmole*n  Society,  Oxford,  1848. 
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lying  on  a  freshly-bared  surface  of  the  Great  oolite^  nearly  in  the 
line  of  a  natural  fissure^  and  covered  by  the  laminated  clay  and 
thin  oolitic  bands  which  there  occupy  the  place  assigned  to  the 
Bradford  clay  of  Wiltshire. 

Crushed  beneath  the  heavy  load — once  £eu*  heavier,  when  some 
hundreds  of  feet  of  the  strata  &ad  not  been  removed  by  denudation 
— ^forced  down  upon  its  rocky  bed,  the  large  bone  was  completely 
shattered  in  all  the  middle  part^  though  scarcely  altered  in  figure 
at  the  ends.  The  middle  part  was  not  originally  hollow,  as 
birds'  bones  are^  but  filled  with  a  loosely-cancellated  structure,  which 
yidded  without  much  difficulty,  so  that  the  cylinder  of  bone  came 
*to  be  greatly  compressed,  and  split  in  various  directions. 

It  lay  quite  alone,  no  other  bone  supposed  to  be  near  it.  Ex- 
amined with  care,  it  was  soon  found  to  be,  like  the  first  discovered 
bone,  a  femur,  and  of  the  same  side,  but  very  much  larger,  being 
by  measure  sixty-four  inches  in  length.  When  it  arrived  at  the 
Museum,  in  fragments  too  numerous  to  count,  one  might  well 
doubt  if  ever  it  could  be  refitted,  but  there  were  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. First  was  before  us  the  example  of  successful  per- 
severance in  the  fine  restoration  of  Mr.  Strickland's  fossil ;  next 
we  had  the  ends  of  the  bone  complete,  or  easily  made  so  j  a  patient 
and  skilful  hand,  that  of  my  assistant,  Heniy  Caudel,  to  adjust  the 
chips;  and  plenty  of  recent  skeletons  of  crocodilian  and  other 
reptiles  in  the  Museum,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Bolleston,  to 
keep  right  ideas  in  the  mind.  The  restoration  was  the  work  of 
many  tedious  weeks,  but  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect. 

While  we  were  slowly  readjusting  the  broken  bone,  the  quarry- 
men  continued  their  labours.  A  year  passed,  the  bone  was  restored 
in  all  its  grand  proportions,  and  then  another  discovery  was 
reported,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  more.  The  following  notice, 
written  after  one  of  many  visits  to  witness  the  extraction  of  the 
fossils,  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  thoughts  of  those  who  beheld 
the  amazing  spectacle  of  huge  bones  lying  on  a  floor  of  rock,  as 
if  placed  by  Art  in  a  secret  museum  of  Nature  * : — 

Univebsity  Museum,  Oxford,  March  22,  1870. 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  huge  thigh-bone  of  this  great  lizard, 
about  a  year  has  passed  in  the  slow  working  of  the  quarries,  with 

'  Athenaeum,  April  a,  1870. 
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no  important  additions  beyond  a  few  caudal  vertebraB.  Ckoite  lately, 
however,  notice  reached  me  (*  nostras  pervenit  ad  aores')  of  several 
bones  of  large  size,  lying  on  or  near  to  the  surface  of  oolite  where 
the  great  femur  rested;  and  I  have  made  several  examinations 
of  the  locality  and  circumstances  of  the  deposit.  On  the  last 
occasion,  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Parker,  was  with  me,  and  gave 
excellent  aid  in  the  '  survey."  The  space  of  ground  in  which  the 
bones  are  found  is  apparently  quite  limited.  They  lie  pretty  near 
tog^ther^  but  not  in  their  natural  relative  situations.  All  have 
been  drifted,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  have  suffered  by  attrition^  or 
mutual  fracture.  One  may  think  the  whole  body  of  the  vast  old 
lizard,  in  the  extremity  of  age,  was  here  laid  to  uneasy  rest ;  the 
parts  separated  by  decay;  the  massive  limbs  disjointed,  and  the 
bones  displaced.  They  lie  in,  or  rather  appear  to  constitute,  a 
bone-bed,  whose  basis  is  clay,  with  abundance  of  carbonaceous 
matter  and  small  masses  of  wood  which  has  undergone  '  eremacausis.' 
Selenite,  the  natural  result  of  the  mutual  action  of  iron-sulphide 
and  decaying  wood,  in  presence  of  calcareous  matter,  is  rather  too 
abundant,  and  injures  the  firmness  of  the  bones  occasionally. 

Imagine  a  surface  of  the  ossiferous  clay  which  covers  the  oolite 
laid  bare  by  the  workmen.  Look  southward ;  before  you  are  four 
bones  laid  rudely  parallel,  in  a  row,  at  intervals  of  i,  2,  or  3  feet. 
They  are  64, 54, 45,  and  37  inches  long ;  10  inches  the  least  breadth 
in  the  narrowest  part;  26  inches  the  greatest  breadth  in  the  widest 
part.  These  are  bones  of  ceteosaurus.  Over  them  and  in  front 
of  them,  three  days  since,  lay  as  many  others,  as  large  and  as 
quietly  reposing  in  their  '  longseval'  graves  ;  behind  them,  possibly, 
are  still  more  bones,  to  be  discovered  at  some  future  time.  Bones 
of  a  much  mightier  area — probably  hugest  of  all  huge  ilia — ex- 
tended &r  and  wide;  vertebrsB  8,  9,  and  11  inches  in  diameter; 
monstrous  ribs,  of  which  the  parts  traceable  and  inferred  are  59 
inches  long ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  two  unknown  quantities ; 
so  their  length  must  have  been  ^+59 +y  inches :  all  this  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  square  yards.  It  seems  like  the  burial-place 
of  the  great  father  of  lizards,  each  of  whose  bones  demanded — ^but 
only  some  could  obtain — a  separate  grave.  To  reconstruct  the 
framework  of  bones  by  replacing  the  many  hundreds  of  fragments 
(for  they  are  all  traversed  by  innumerable  fractures,  and  can  only 
be  taken  up  in  heaps  of  chips  mixed  with  some  large  frusta)  will 
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be  the  work  of  many  months  in  our  Museum.  There,  it  may  be 
hoped,  for  many  an  age,  *  dum  stabit  Capitolium' — while  Parliament 
will  let  us  alone — ^the  student  of  ancient  life  will  pause  before  the 
collected  remains  of  perhaps  the  largest  animal  that  ever  walked 
upon  the  earth,  and  congratulate  himself  that  he  lives  in  mammali- 
ferous  not  megalosaurian  days — 

*  £t  grandia  effosBis  mirabitur  OBsa  septilchriB.' 
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Diagram  LXXXIV.     Plan  of  the  distribution  of  Bones  of  Ceteosaurus  on  the 
cavated  oolite  of  *  Enslow  Books/  at  Kirtlington  Station,  north  of  Oxford,  1 869-70. 

10.  Humerus.     March  ai,  1870. 


I.  Femur,  discovered  in  February  1 869. 
a.  Mass  of  bones  in  confusion.     March 
17,  1870. 

3.  Humerus.     March  17,  1870. 

4.  Vertebra  and    bones    in    confusion. 

March  17,  1870. 
5    Tibia.     March  17,  1870. 

6.  Pubis      March  21,  1870. 

7.  Scapula.  do. 
**    Ribs,  broken,    do. 

ur.  do. 


II.  Bones  in  confusion.     May  16,  1870. 
II.  Bones  in  confusion.  do. 

13.  Bones  in  confusion.  do. 

14.  Scapula.  do. 

15.  Coracoid.  do. 

16.  17.    Broken    bones    and 

May  16,  1870. 
18.  Large  vertebra.     May  16,  1870. 
//.  A  continuous  fissure. 
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A  few  days  later,  the  anticipation  expressed  in  the  notice  just 
given  was  fulfilled,  and  Dr.  Rolleston  and  Mr.  J.  Parker  were 
present  to  witness  the  exhnmation  of  a  scapula,  pubis,  and  sternal 
and  ooiaooid  bones;  and  we  completed  a  general  plan  of  the 
*  ossuarjr' — a  small  space  of  ground  within  which  to  find  so  many 
and  so  large  relics  of  ancient  life. 

The  bones  thus  placed  did  not  for  the  most  part  actually  touch  the 
oolite,  still  less  were  imbedded  in  it,  though  single  examples  occurred 
of  each  circumstance.  The  strata  covering  the  solid  oolite  were 
thus  noted,  March  2i,  1870: — 

Thin  akeny  beds  of  Forest  m&rble  and  ihaly  day.  It   fn. 

Buid  of  white  calcareom  concretions  and  day o  10 

Blue  and  gfreeniali  day  with  white  calcareous  spots,  and  selenite  .37 

Brown,  yellow,  and  grey  layers,  argillaoeoiis,  sandy,  and  oolitic  .  .14 

Grey  and  aiyillaoeoas  bed,  with  selenite 01 

Grey  and  greenish  bed  loosely  ooHtic,  with  Terebratnla  maTiTlata,  Avicola, 

Astarte 08 

Clay  and  loosely-aggregated  oolitic  parts,  with  selenite  and  abondance  of 

carbonized  wood,  some  shells^  and  most  of  the  bones    .  .16 

Gaybebw 06 

Great  oolite  with  ondnlated  and  water>wom  sorfause. 

The  two  lower  bands  '  die  out'  to  the  southward,  and  there  some 
of  the  bones  came  in  contact  with  the  rock,  and  others  were  en- 
gaged in  it. 

Besides  the  bones  which  are  represented  in  the  plan^  the  workmen 
took  up  several  others  in  firagments,  and  many  vertebrae,  which 
have  come  to  the  Museum,  and  are  now  restored  as  completely 
as  our  full  baskets  furnished  the  materials.  A  census  being  now 
taken,  we  find  that  the  'Enslow  Socks'  have  yielded  parts  of 
three  individuals,  of  three  ages  and  sizes — ^the  grandfiither,  fi^ither, 
and  son.  With  them  were  found  a  few  bones  of  megalosaurus,  and 
one  tooth  of  that  animal.  None  of  these  animals  have  here  fur- 
nished a  head  or  any  veiy  intelligible  part  of  one,  as  &r  as  we  have 
yet  ascertained.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  former  working  of 
the  quarry  a  good  number  of  bones,  which  belonged  to  the  second 
and  third  members  of  the  family,  have  been  destroyed — ^possibly 
the  heads  and  cervical  vertebrae  may  have  suffered  this  misfortune. 
There  remains,  however,  a  small  portion  of  unmoved  ground  yet  to 
be  examined  ". 

■*  Heads  of  teleosaams  are  not  infrequent  at  Enslow  Bridge,  and  in  beds  of  Great 
oolite  below  the  strata  containing  ceteosanms. 
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Quite  lately  other  specimens,  yertebrae  and  foot-bones,  obtained 
from  the  vicinity  of  Chipping-Norton,  have  been  presented  to  the 
Mnsenm  by  Mr.  Neate,  M.  A.^  of  Oriel  College ;  and,  to  complete 
the  histoiy  of  omr  aeqaisitions^  Earl  Ducie  has  added  a  fine 
hnmeros  found  in  the  solid  oolite^  entirely  free  from  compression^ 
and  almost  complete.  It  is  the  more  valuable,  because  of  some 
sensible  differraice  of  form  between  it  and  the  two  previously  dug 
up  at  'Enslow  Bocks;'  for  thus  an  additional  argument  arises 
in  favour  of  the  opinion^  which  for  other  reasons  seems  probablcj 
that  we  have  in  fiict,  in  the  small  range  of  estuarine  and  marine 
oolitic  beds  between  Chipping-Norton  and  the  Cherwell,  remains 
of  two  gigantic  animals,  both  as  yet  undescribed. 

To  these  notices  which  I  have  collected  of  the  discoveiy  of  bones 
of  ceteosauros  in  rocks  of  the  Bath  oolite  series  near  Oxford,  may  be 
added  vertebrae  and  other  bones  from  Essendine  near  Stamford; 
several  parts  of  the  skeleton  from  Blisworth ;  a  caudal  vertebra 
from  Stony-Stratford ;  and  a  vertebra  and  limb-bones  in  the  Scar- 
borough Museum,  from  beds  of  the  same  series  on  the  Yorkshire 
coast. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  however,  other  bones  referred 
to  ceteosaurus  have  been  collected  from  Thame  and  Oarsington, 
and  will  be  noticed  hereafter ;  in  each  of  these  cases  it  was  the 
Portland  rock  which  preserved  them.  I  have  heard  also  of  others 
found  in  the  same  beds  near  Cuddesdon.  At  a  greater  distance 
from  Oxford,  and  in  deposits  of  another  order — in  the  Wealden  beds  of 
Sussex— -other  remains  of  great  reptiles  referred  to  ceteosaurus  occur. 
Thus,  as  fieur  as  we  know,  this  genus  was  most  conspicuous  in,  perhaps 
limited  to,  the  oolitic  period,  for  the  Wealden  may,  in  questions  of 
this  order,  be  justiy  regarded  as  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  oolitic 
system,  with  which  it  agrees  in  containing  megalosaums. 


Diagram  LXXXy.    Tooth  of  Ceteotaurua.    Scale  nie  of  oatoie. 

Head. — ^As  abeady  observed,  no  well-ascertained  bones  of  the 
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head  have  yet  been  observed  amoo^  the  fragments  foand  at  any 
of  the  localitieB  near  Oxford.  The  tooth  foond  at  Kirtlingfon 
Station  quarry  ia  like  that  of  an  iguanodon  in  general  shape  (as 
far  as  can  be  known,  one  edge  being  broken),  with  a  similar  sweep 
of  the  concave  surface,  seen  in  the  Diagram,  and  corresponding 
attenuation  toward  the  edge.  The  edge  ia  not  serrated,  but  the 
strife  of  accretion  are  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  that  it  may  have 
been.     The  opposite  face  of  the  tooth  is  broken. 

Neck. — No  certain  specimen  of  cervical  vertebne  or  of  their  pro- 
cesses representing  ribs  has  been  recognized. 

Trunk. — A  considerable  series  of  dorsal  vertebne  and  ribs,  more 


Diagram  LXXXFI.     Donal,  probably  the  fourth  Vertebra  of  Ceteaunnu. 

Scale  DDB-tenth  of  nature. 

I.  Seen  eadwaye,  in  front.  i.  Seen  on  the  left  side.  d.  Diapophjua. 

p.  PanpophjiU.        z.  Anterior  ijgapopbysii. 

or  less  incomplete,  from  the  anterior  and  middle  parts  of  the  series, 
have  been  obtained  from  Kirtlington  Station.  The  vertebne  have 
undergone  various  degrees  of  compression  and  distortion  in  different 
ways,  so  that  it  is  only  by  examining  many  specimens  that  a  con- 
'  general  description  can  be  formed.  In  some  cases  lateral  corn- 
has  produced  an  oval  outline  for  the  articular  face,  in  other 
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cases  the  opposite  sides  have  been  forced  into  interference ;  occa- 
sionally the  pressure  has  been  endways^  and  the  bone  has  become 
fimbriated  or  spread  out  like  a  fungus  to  more  than  its  original 
diameter.  The  processes  are  generally  broken  off^  and  the  frag- 
ments, probably  by  carelessness  of  the  workmen,  have  been  so 
confused  and  injured,  that  only  one  anterior  dorsal  vertebra  has 
been  reconstructed,  and  it  is  imperfect  in  the  lower  part. 

This  vertebra  is  represented  in  Diagram  LXXXVI. 

The  dorsal  vertebrae  of  our  ceteosaurus  are  not  constructed  on  the 
crocodilian  type,  except  in  their  bearing  double-headed  ribs.  The 
body  is  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  deeply  impressed  under  the 
rib-bearing  process.  The  articulating  faces  are  nearly  circular, 
one  concave,  the  other  convex,  but  the  crushed  state  in  whidi 
they  occur  renders  it  often  difficult  to  say  which  is  anterior.  In  the 
specimen  represented  above  the  anterior  fiice  is  convex,  the  posterior 
concave,  but  the  outline  of  the  body  is  incomplete  and  deficient 
of  the  whole  border  ». 

The  diapophyses  are  strongly  carinated,  and  directed  upwards 
and  outwards,  so  that  if  prolong^  downwards  they  would  meet 
centrally  at  a  right  angle ;  the  neural  spine,  a  broad  vertical  mass, 
is  expanded  laterally,  and  finishes  in  a  thick  massive  subquadrate 
head,  instead  of  forming  a  thin  longitudinal  blade,  as  in  crocodiles. 
In  these  massive  processes  are  cavities  of  considerable  size ;  and 
in  the  angular  shape  of  the  bones,  and  a  sort  of  buttressing  ob- 
servable in  the  arrangement,  we  seem  to  behold  a  structure  of 
as  much  lightness  as  could  be  consistent  with  the  required 
solidity. 

The  articulation  of  one  vertebra  with  another  is  quite  unlike 
in  different  parts  of  the  vertebral  series,  and  even  in  the  dorsal 
series  itsel£  The  vertebra  shewn  is  a  forward  dorsal,  the  para- 
pophysis  not  being  borne  on  the  lateral  spine.  The  zygapophysis 
appears  to  form  a  large  concave  sweep  above,  buttressed  below  at 
each  end,  and  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  vertical  ridge,  which 

■  StrtpUitpcndiflm.  IVofevor  Owen  mentions  (Beport  on  Beptales,  1841,  p.  8S) 
a  yertebn  of  thii  genus,  or  rmther  the  anterior  half  of  one,  as  being  in  the  odleetkni 
of  Mr.  Kingdon  of  Chipping-Korton,  and  found  in  the  oolite  near  that  town.  It  is 
an  anterior  dorsal*  oonrex  in  front,  with  a  deep  lateral  pit  bdiind  each  of  the  costal 
articular  saz&oss :  a  portion  of  a  spinous  process,  ragged  and  qnadrilatefal  at  the 
summit,  accompanied  the  yertebra.  This  description  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
anterior  donals  of  our  ceteosanrus  firom  Ensbw  Rocks. 
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rises  in  a  large  bollow  space  above  the  neural  canaL    The  anterior 
zygapophysis  is  not  well  shewn  in  this  fipeoimen. 

In  vertebrsB  somewhat  further  along  the  back  (the  parapopbysis 
borne  on  the  great  lateral  spine),  the  posterior  zygapopbysis  is 
observed  in  two  examples,  &om  which  a  restoration  is  attempted 
in  Diagram  LXXXVII.  on  the  same  scale  as  the  figure  in  Diagram 
LXXXVI. 


Diagram  LXXXVIL    Posterior  zygapophyns  of  CoteoflsaruB.     Scale  one^tenth 

of  nature. 

If  this  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  part  in  megalosaums 
in  Diagram  LIX.,  with  tbat  of  Ceteosaurus  brevis  (Owen,  on 
Wealden  Fossils,  Supplement  I.,  1857,  Plate  VIII.),  and  with  that 
of  streptospondylus  (Plate  VII.),  a  general  analogy  will  appear, 
while  all  differ  much  from  the  crocodilian  form. 

The  specimen  figured  (Diagram  LXXXVI.)  measures,  in  its  crushed 
and  incomplete  state,  6*5  inches  from  back  to  front  of  the  body ; 
other  examples  of  dorsals  farther  on,  not  so  crushed  as  to  conceal 
the  length,  give  8-5  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  is  8*5,  and 
the  height  is  equal  to  the  breadth ;  the  outline  being  a  little  sunk 
under  the  neural  canal. 

The  neural  canal  is  2*4  inches  high,  and  two  inches  wide.  The 
space  between  the  neural  canal  and  the  zygapophysial  articulation 
is  51  inches.  In  another  specimen  this  space  is  6*0  inches.  From 
the  Itase  of  the  neural  canal  to  the  summit  of  the  neural  spine, 
21  inches;  distance  between  the  summits  of  the  diapophyses,  18 
inches.  From  the  base  (incomplete)  of  the  vertebra  to  the  summit 
of  the  neural  spine,  28' 25  inches.  The  surfaces  for  the  attachment 
of  the  ribs  are  at  a  distance  of  twelve  inches.  The  most  unusual 
features  in  these  strange  bones  are  the  great  broad  head  of  the 
neural  spine  (several  fragments  are  larger  thau  this),  and  the  high 
and  wide  hollow  interspace  between  the  neural  canal  and  tiie 
anterior  zygapophysis.     Several   other  dorsals  follow,  none  com- 

'*^te,  one  of  which  is  represented  on  the  next  page. 
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What  ^peur  to  be  Inmbar  vertebra  are  §o  mnch  oruslied  as 
to  be  nofit  for  rqiresentBtioii.     They  appear  to  be  shorter  (antero- 


Dia^rawk  LZXX7III.    CeteoMuiia— Middle  or  Poctoior  Donal.    Scale  one-fiftli 
of  Datura. 

posterior   measore)   than  the  doteal  vertebne,   bat  also  of  larger 
diameter,  as  the  following  measures  shew : — 

Gnkteat  laigtli  fimn  front  (o  back  (cnubed)         ....  4'6 

Gmt«st  dej^  below  the  spinal  canal 9*0 

„             by  tb«  mda  of  carnal 9'5 

Greatot  width 9-0 

^nnal  canal,  Tsrtieallj j-o 

„            taanarenslj I'O 

Pram  iphial  canal,  lower  lorfiwe,  to  lowar  edge  of  ifg^M^jna, 

poatarior  prooea I'j 

AoteriOT  Em«  neailj  plane,  poetnior  oonc***                               .  *  '5 

These  vertebro  are  so  forcibly  constricted  in  the  middle  throtigh 
end  presBiire  as  to  resemble  a  deeply-cfaaimelled  pnlley  iriieel. 
Their  neural  processes  rise  quite  as  high  as  in  the  anterior  doTsals. 

Sacntm. — Several  bones  of  this  portion  are  in  the  collection,  bat 
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there  is  great  difiGculty  in  so  placing  them  as  to  acqoire  a  just 
notion  of  the  structure,  or  to  present  a  satisfactory  drawing.  In 
some  degree  it  must  have  approached  that  of  hylffiosaurus. 

Next  to  be  noticed  is  the  fine  series  of  caudal  vertebra  belonging 
to  the  large  animal  of  Kirtbngton  Station.  These  are  in  number 
twenty-seven,  besides  some  fragments  not  capable  of  being  placed 
in  order.  Several  of  these  have  the  neurapophyseB,  neural  apine, 
and  zygapophyses  (seldom,  however,  perfect)  still  attached,  and  thus 
give  means  of  comparison  with  crocodilian  and  other  vertebrte  in 
a  characteristic  part  of  the  structure.  The  articulating  faces  are 
concave,  the  anterior  often  most  so,  or  else  concave  in  ijont,  and 
plane  behind. 

Some  of  the  largest  are  crushed,  so  as  not  to  be  fit  for  drawing. 
Taking  them  in  their  probable  order,  we  find  the  following 
examples.  The  first,  only  four  inches  from  back  to  front,  is  9-5 
in  height  to  the  borders  of  the  canal,  9'0  to  the  canal,  and  8*5  in 
breadth.  It  is  an  extraordinary  bone,  having  the  transverse 
process  occupying  for  its  base  a  great  part  of  the  height  of  the 
side,  and  expanding  outwards  like  a  frill  to  a  width  between  its 
broken  edges  of  I3'5  inches;  it  must  have  reached  16  to  18  inches 
when  perfect.  Both  ends  of  the  body  are  pretty  equally  concave. 
No  hjemapophysial  cicatrices. 

The  next,  as  I  suppose,  is  of  the  same  diameters,  and  4-5  inches 
long.  The  anterior  side  is  most  concave.  The  interspace  above 
tiie  neural  canal  is  reduced  to  three  inches.  The  lateral  spine  has 
a  large  basis.  The  htemapopbysial  scars  are  slight.  The  an- 
terior zygapophysis  bends  forward,  its  separate  elements  inclined 
about  60°. 

Another  follows,  perhaps  immediately,  8  inches  across,  5  inches 
long,  with  strong  lateral  processes  and  more  marked  hsemapo- 
physes.     The  anterior  surface  is  concave,  the  posterior  plane. 

After  this  the  vertebne  which  follow  become  longer,  and  concave 
on  both  terminal  faces,  and  the  htemapopbyses  are  indicated  _  by 
broad  cicatrices,  always  most  deep  and  extensive  on  the  posterior 
edges. 

One  of  these  vertebrre  (anterior  caudal),  which  is  uncrushed  and 
contains  the  diapophysial  processes,  is  represented  on  the  next  page, 
T*=  ilimenBions  are — length  between  articulating  faces,  5*5  inches; 
"wee,  7-5;  height,  7-0 ;  interval  between  the  ex- 
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tremitiea  of  the  diapophyBea,  12  incheB;  The  nennJ  Bpine  is 
broken ;  probably  it  rose  twelve  iDches  above  the  canal  and  was  three 
inches  broad ;  the  zygapophyws  are  not  to  be  completely  traced ; 
the  posterior  ones  are  shallow  concavities,  as  in  the  drawing  fX 
Owen,  Pal.  Soc  Mem.,  Plate  X.  The  articolating  snr&ces  for  the 
hiemapophyses  are  large  and  rough :  both  margins  shew  these,  bnt 


iNdpran  LXXXIX. 
1.  Anterior  candal  Totcbra  of  oetcoauinu,  «««li  od  tlw  right  n 
•e«a  bam  bdiiiuL       3.  Tbe  nme,  Men  btnn  benrath.     tl*.  ZjgKpopbjmi  p 
H»m«pnptij«i«l  quiun  or  cfaerron  boDM  are  aesa  below.    Tba  anoir  point*  from  the 


chieflj  tlie  posterior,  in  which  they  are  distinctly  separate,  in  the 
anterior  less  so.     There  are  Beveral  of  these  vertebrse  lees  complete. 

Another  vertebra  removed  &rther  back,  so  as  to  be  nearly  at 
half  the  length  of  the  tail  (retaioiDg  the  reduced  mark  of  the 
diapophy8ie),measares  asunder:— 'Length,  5*8  inches;  breadth,  6'0; 
height,  5-5  i  concavity  of  articular  faces,  0-5.  The  netinipophyKi 
occupy  above  half  tbe  length ;  posterior  space  largest. 
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This  vertebra  liaa  horizontal  prominent  ridges  in  the  middle  of 
the  sides;  the  articulating:  tacee  are  broadly  reflex*^  and  roughly 
bordered ;  the  lisemapophyses  separate  and  much  reflesed  on  the 
posterior  edge.     Neural  spine  broken,  more  than  three  inches  wide. 


Diagram  SO.     -Scale 
1.  Premeilial  caudal  vertebra,  eeen  from  belov. 
aide.         3.   Tlio  auoe.   Been   from   behind. 
h.  The  poBtcrior  hnmapophysinl  lurfoce.        The  1 

Zygapophyaes,  anterior,  much  extended,  laterally  compressed  {z); 
internally  nearly  plane,  slightly  oblique;  posterior,  appear  to  be 
only  elongated  hollows  on  the  neurajxiphysis  {;'). 

Beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail,  where  all  trace  of  transverse  spine 
ifi  lost,  the  lengths  of  the  vert-ebrie  are  little  or  not  at  all  reduced, 
becoming  hour-glass  shaped.  The  neural  canal  is  covered  for  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  vertebra  anteriorly  ;  from  this  passes  back- 
ward a  long  ascending  process,  which  bears  the  posterior  zygomatic 
articulating  faces.     See  Diagram  XCI. 

The  dimensions  of  this  instructive  vertebra  are  as  under : — Length, 
4'25  inches;  breadth,  375;  height,  3'3 ;  depth  of  concavity  of 
iaces,  0'35. 

Of  chevron  bones  we  have  five  specimens,  from  the  anterior  and 
middle  portions  of  the  tail.  In  Diagram  LXXXIX.  one  is  re- 
presented close  to  its  place  of  attachment,  on  the  posterior  aspect; 
"the  two  branches  almost  in  contact.     The  length  of  this  chevron 

■  A  inches  on  the  median  line,  and  the  breadth  over  the  breaches 
■i-ole  vertebra,  including  the  neural  spine,  would  be 
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A  larger  gpecimen,  measuring  5-4  inches  in  breadth,  and  originally 
i6'5  in  length,  belonged  to  one  of  the  forward  caudals,  whose  height 
equals  8,  8*5,  and  9  inches.     Such  a  vertebra  complete  must  have 


Diagram  XCL     Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

I.  Poetmedial  caadal  yertebra  of  Ceteoeaunu,  seen  from  above.  2.  The  Mone, 
seen  on  the  left  nde.  3.  Hie  eame,  seen  in  front.  z.  The  anterior  zygomatic 

proceesee.        The  arrow  points  from  the  head. 

been  not  less  than  36  inches,  and  not  above  40  inches  in  height. 
The  branches  of  this  chevron  bone  touch  and  interlock ;  probably 
in  the  other  the  rami  did  touch. 

The  vertebrsB  referred  to  by  Professor  Owen  from  Chapelhouse, 
near  Chipping-Norton  (eleven,  as  stated  in  Geol.  Proc.  1841,  loc. 
ciL,  or  ten,  as  we  find  in  Bep.  Brit.  Assoc.,  ^^4^)9  ai^  reoogmzed 
in  the  Oxford  Museum,  and  agree  in  general  with  the  description 
given  of  them.  With  one  remarkable  exception,  however.  The 
largest  of  the  vertebrsB  is  described  as  measuring  7  inches  across 
the  articular  surfisice  at  each  end  of  the  body,  and  not  less  than 
2  feet  in  vertical  diameter,  including  the  neural  and  bsemal  spines 
(Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.,  1841).  Professor  Owen  mentions  it  as  being 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Kingdon,  but  it  is  not  noticed  in  the 
abstract  of  his  paper  read  to  the  Greological  Society,  loc.  ciL 

Some  other  vertebrae,  of  nearly  the  same  magnitude  as  those 
which  we  possess  from  Chipping-Norton,  and  from  the  same  part 
of  the  animal,  were  found  at  Olympton;  and  there  is  one  whose 
place  was  near  to  the  sacrum,  larger  than  the  rest,  without  locality 
assigned.  The  matrix  is  like  that  of  Chapelhouse.  Length,  5-25 
inches ;  breadth  of  anterior  fiM^e,  9  inches  ;  of  posterior,  8  inches; 
height  to  the  neural  canal,  7  inches;  that  canal  something  less 
than  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  cylindrical.  Anterior  b^ce 
deeply  concave ;  posterior  nearly  flat,  reflected  on  the  lower  margin 
for  the  articulation  of  the  hsemapophyses.  Sides  of  the  verte- 
bra concave  between  the  expanded  articular  &ces.     Neural  arch 
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anchylosed  to  the  corpus,  and  placed  on  its  anterior  part.     Neural 
Bpine  broken  off  above  the  canal;  zygapophyaes  broken  offj  dia- 


One-fifth  of  Qstura. 
ir  CKuda.1  vertebra,  probabl;  from  Cbapelhanaa. 

pophysea   also  truncated.     This  appears  to  be   one  of  tlie  moTe 
ibrwatd  of  the  caudal  yertebne;    it  is  strongly  marked  on   the 


n  XCIII.  One-fifth  of  natore. 

VTiew  of  &  Urge  antsrior  cauiIhI  vertabra,  probably  from  CtapeUioiue. 

Br  edge  by  the  broad  reflected  articulating  surface  for 
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the  chevron  boaes.     Between  these  the  lower  mde  of  the  vertebra 
is  somewhat  channelled  lengthwajrs. 


l^agram  XCIV.  One-fiftb  of  natiira. 

Latenl  dew,  right  nda  of  k  Urge  utterior  caudkl  vertebrft,  probably  ttom 

Chi4>elhinue. 

The  remaining  vertebne  &om  Chapelhoosej  ten  in  number,  carry 
on  the  series  to  within  some  two  or  three  of  the  end ;  having  no 
diapophyses,  and  a  partially  nnoovered  nenral  canal.  The  following 
are  the  dimensions  of  tfaeae  vertebne  in  inches  : — 


Pomrior  CiiudKb. 


I      I 


i  I 


lutervil  DakDown. 


iDterral  imkiiown. 
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In  this  fine  series,  probably  indicating  fifteen  or  more  posterior 
eaudals^  the  articulating  surfaces  are  nearly  circular,  and  nearly 
of  equal  concavity;  the  body  is  contracted  round  the  middle,  so  as 
to  become  hour-glass  shaped ;  the  space  covered  by  the  neural  arch 
is  about  half  the  whole  length  (two  cases  are  exceptional),  the 
posterior  uncovered  part  being  usually  much  the  largest.  In 
No.  lo  the  body  is  distinctly  arched. 

Three  of  the  vertebrae  presented  by  Mr.  Neate,  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  have  lateral  apophyses,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
of  the  anterior  half  of  the  tail.  The  largest  has  the  two  articular 
faces  nearly  equally  concave;  the  bases  of  the  latei'al  apophyses 
much  extended  horizontally.  The  others  have  these  bases  nearly 
round,  and  more  elevated  on  the  corpus. 

The  dimensions  of  these  vertebrse  are  given  below  in  iuches. 
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The  vertebrae  from  Glympton,  all  posterior  caudals,  have  both  faces 
in  some  degree  concave  (less  so  than  in  the  Chapelhouse  series) ;  the 
posterior  most  concave;  the  anterior  largest.  The  neural  arch  is  nearer 
to  the  anterior  face.    The  following  are  their  dimensions  in  iuches : — 
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Fnuitum  of  anterior  part. 
Frustam  of  anterior  part. 

Frustam. 
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In  thie  series  the  first  (a)  has  the  body  contracted  and  sub- 
priematic  by  the  formation  of  three  lateral  facettes;  a  large^  oval, 
vertical  foramen  in  the  neural  canal,  behind  the  centre.  It  may 
*  be  reffarded  as  occapjing  a  place  corresponding  to  the  i8th  in 
crocodile,  37th  in  iguana,  fijth  in  monitor.  A  narrow  vertical 
foramen  is  remarked  in  the  neural  canal  of  b.  At  g  the  body 
becomes  hour-^lass  shaped.  These  vertebne  are  obviously  longer 
than  those  &om  Chapelhouse;  on  the  average  by  an  inch,  while 
the  diameters  are  not  materially  different. 

The    fine   vertebra    from    Buckingham,   already   mentioned   as 


Diagram  XCV.    Middle  C»ad»l  Vertobni  orCetaomarui,  from  Glympton.    Oae-fihii 
of  Dktun).     I.  Seen  on  the  right  dde.     i.  Seen  from  abore.    3.  Seen  from  below. 

represented  by  an  excellent  cast,  was  not  far  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tail,  and  shews  the  diapophysb  prominent  about  an  inch. 
The  length  is  6-o  inches;  the  height  6'0;  the  breadth  7-0.  The 
articulating  faces  are  concave  to  the  depth  of  0-4.  The  lower  edges 
are  revolute;  the  posterior  much  so,  with  divided  hsmapophysial 
cicatrices.  The  neural  canal  is  contracted  in  the  middle  to  half 
an  inch,  but  expands  towards  each  edge.  The  neural  spine  is 
broken  off.  This  vertebra  may  be  r^arded  as  next  in  froat  of 
that  represented  in  Diagram  XC. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  Uie  caudal  vartebre 
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of  ceteosaurua  have  no  particular  affinity  with  those  of  crocodile, 
except  in  the  diapophyses  and  neural  spitieB.  The  bodies  of  the 
vertebra;  are  different,  especially  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  t-ail, 
where  the  hour-glass  shape  is  significant  of  quite  other  kindred.  • 
And  in  respect  of  the  processes  referred  to,  the  resemblance  is  not 
g:reat.  The  diapophyses  are  subcylindrical  or  conical,  instead  of 
being  flat  plates ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tail  especially,  the 
excurreat  ueurapophyses  are  of  quite  a  diS'ereut  character. 

To  those  caudal  vertehne  of  the  Wealden,  which  have  been 
referred  to  pelorosaurus  and  ceteosaurus,  the  resemblance  of  our 
Oxonian  fossils  is  much  closer.  The  four  anterior  caudals,  figured 
by  Mantell  as  median  caudals  of  pelorosaums  (Phil.  Trans.  1850, 


rior  Caudal  Vcitsbra  of  CeteoMurus.  from  GlymptoB.     One- 
f rum  above.   1,  Seenoo  the  right  aide.   3,  Seen  from  below. 

Plate  XXII.),  agree  in  a  general  manner  \vith  oura  from  the  same 
part  of  the  tail,  but  are  much  shorter,  and  more  quadrate:  the 
zygapophyses  difier,  but  the  chevron  bones  agree  in  being  disunited 
proximally. 

Still  more  considerable  is  the  agreement  of  one  of  our  (posterior) 

caudals,  Diagram  XCI,,   mth    the  curious   vertebra   described  a« 

'  median  caudal '  of  pelorosauruB  {Phil.  Trans,  1 850,  Plate  XXVI,). 

'TT"'  cvlindrical  form  of  the  anterior  zygapophysial  processes  in  the 

.  and  their  great  forward  projection,  make  a  dif- 

limens  these  processes  are  not  so  different  from 

ior  vertebra.     Our  vertebrte  from  Glympton 
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are  about  one-fourth  longer.  In  Professor  Owen's  account  of  Ceteo- 
sanrus  brevis  of  the  Wealden,  he  gives  to  that  species  the  fossils 
above  noticed  by  Mantell  as  pelorosaums. 

Bibs  belonging  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  vertebrsB  were  found, 
but  none  complete.  Indications  were  obtained  of  a  length  of  five 
feet,  and  an  interval  of  the  articulating  heads  of  one  foot. 


Diagram  XCVII,    Ribs  of  Ceteoflfturns.    Scale  one-tenth  of  natore. 

I.  Anterior.         a.  Middle  donaL 

Shoulder  girdle  and  fore-leg, — For  a  considerable  time  in  the 
course  of  the  digging  there  seemed  reason  to  fear  that  no  parts 
of  the  animal  but  those  behind  the  back  would  be  brought  to  light* 
In  the  progress  of  the  excavations^  however,  the  interesting  bones 
now  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  sternum,  coracoids,  scapul»,  and  humerus^ 
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came  to  be  observed  and  when  all  the  a]  o  Is  collected  by  the 
worl  men  came  to  be  st  d  ed  sev  ral  s]  h;  m  ns  of  importance  were 
added  v  z  a  pa  of  ulnie  of  the  great  animal  and  one  humerus 
of  the  sraall  individual 

Slen  urn  — A  b  oad  si  ghtly  undulated  plate  of  transversely- 
elliptical  contour  emarg  natc  n  front  runn  ng  out  into  processes 
behind    with  lateral  fa    tt«G  for  the  appos  t  on  of  the  coracotds, 


Diagram  XCVUI.  SterDum  of  CateosimruH.  Scale  one-tentb  of  nature. 
Sternum  of  ceteosaurue  (»,);  in  roUtion  to  tha  corftcoida  {c.c.)  :  a>  one  of  thaw  U 
to  the  scnpuU  (*c,),  and  humerua  (A.).  The  atcmal  Hb-junctioDB  are  muked  r. 
The  drawing  u  nuule  bom  separate  Bpecimena  of  the  bonee,  the  allocation  being  » 
matter  of  inference.  Tt  ia  Buppuaed  that  the  boneu  are  seen  by  looking  down  (or 
intemallj)  on  the  atomuin  ;  the  coracoid  in  the  same  plane  oa  the  atemum,  to  give 
Ua  ahape.  and  not  inclined,  aa  it  waa  in  the  body.  It  ie  auppoaed  that  the  middle 
retral  prominence  of  the  aternum  carried  a  divided  rib.  ai 


fumishcB  the  central  support  for  the  Bhoulder-girdle  of  ceteosauroB. 
In  Diagram  XCVIII.  the  bone  ia  seen  internally,  19  inches  broad  (if 
coroplet«),  15  long,  and  2\  thick  at  the  coracoid  junctions.  These 
junction  surfaces  are  inclined  4^'  to  the  plane  of  the  bone ;  those 
of  the  coracoids  about  75° :  from  which  it  follows  that  the  bonee 
*  have  been  inclined  to  each  other   lao";   and  the  general 


u. 
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relations  of  the  seapnlo-sternal  arch  would  be  as  below,  giving 
36  inches  as  the  space  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  scapolse. 
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Stomam. 


The  mode  of  implantation,  or  rather  of  apposition^  of  the  ribs 
to  prominences  on  the  posterior  border,  is  like  what  occurs  in 
iguana :  the  fewness  of  the  side  rib-junctions  (two  on  each  side, 
or  possibly  three)  reminds  us  of  the  monitors  and  crocodiles,  which 
have  two,  rather  than  of  iguana,  which  has  four.  The  transversely- 
elliptical  figure  of  the  whole  bone  is  without  example  among  living 
reptiles  o. 

There  is  a  portion  of  a  second  sternum,  smaller  than  that  above 
mentioned,  and  apparently  agreeing  in  magnitude  with  the  middle- 
sized  femur  made  known  by  Mr.  Strickland. 

Coracoids. — ^A  pair  of  these  bones  occurred  at  Enslow  Rocks,  and 
but  for  the  awkward  position  in  which  they  lay,  and  the  thinness 
of  some  parts,  might  have  been  extracted  entire.  In  Diagram 
XCVm.  the  least  injured  is  represented,  and  a  dotted  outline  is 
added  to  complete  the  figure.  It  is  supposed  to  be  seen  internally, 
the  arrow  flying  firom  the  head.  On  this  aspect  it  is  largely 
concave,  with  a  prominent  convex  wave  directed  backward  and 
outward.  The  articulating  surface  making  part  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  rough  and  deep ;  the  borders  are  thickened  all  round,  and 
against  the  sternum  bevelled  to  70"^  or  75%  but  against  the  scapula 
nearly  square.  There  is  a  deep,  smooth  sinuosity  behind  the  glenoid 
articulation,  but  no  perforation  of  the  disk  of  these  coracoids.  On 
the  opposite  surface  of  the  bone  a  broad  convexity  corresponds  to 

o  The  admirable  yolume  on  the  Shoulder-girdle  and  Sternum,  by  W.  K.  Parker, 
F.R.S.,  iflsned  by  the  Bay  Society,  may  here  be  consulted  with  adyantage. 
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the  concavity  on  this.  The  junction  lines  with  the  scapula  and 
sternum  are  nearly  parallel.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows: — 
Length  from  glenoid  cavity  to  the  extremity  of  the  bone  near  the 
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scapular  margin  (incomplete),  i8  inches;  if  complete,  probably 
20;  breadth  between  scapular  and  sternal  margins,  18-5  inches; 
g^reatest  thickness,  5*0. 

The  two  bones  are  not  quite  alike ;  one  is  much  thicker  toward 
the  anterior  margin,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  deeper  and  narrower 
sinuosity  behind  the  glenoid  sur&ce,  but  it  is  much  crushed  in 
that  part. 

Scapula. — ^A  pair  of  these  fine  bones,  belonging  to  the  great 
ceteosaurus  of  Enslow  Rocks,  was  careftdly  dug  up ;  and,  as  well 
as  the  thinness  and  feebleness  of  parts  of  the  bone  allowed,  both 
have  been  restored.  The  length  is  54  inches;  the  breadth  where 
greatest,  near  the  coracoid,  26 ;  where  least,  at  about  half  the  length, 
10  inches  in  one,  and  9  inches  in  the  other ;  near  the  upper  edge, 
now  broken  away  in  each  case  on  the  anterior  side,  when  complete, 
20  inches.  The  upper  part  of  the  bone^  for  a  space  of  3  inches,  has 
a  peculiar  structure,  which  seems  to  have  been  cartilage  incompletely 
ossified.  The  outline  is  very  concave  on  the  anterior  edge  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  leugth ;  then  it  becomes  convex  in  a  semicircular 
curve;  the  posterior  edge  is  undulated,  but  on  the  whole  almost 
straight  to  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  which  has  a  prominent  upper 
border.  The  upper  edge  is  truncate,  the  lower  projects  in  the 
middle. 

The  sur&ces,  nearly  plane  in  the  upper  part,  become  undulated 
below ;  on  one  side  the  middle  id  convex  for  half  the  length  (see  left- 
hand  figure  in  Diagram  XCIX.) ;  from  this  point  the  convexity 
subsides,  and  is  replaced  by  a  diverging  depression,  which  presently 
is  followed  by  a  broad,  even  concave  sweep,  reaching  to  the  lower 
edge.     This  is  supposed  to  be  the  outer  sur&ce. 

The  other  side  is  ridged  parallel  to  the  posterior  edge,  the 
ridge  continuing  to  the  border  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  towards 
the  anterior  edge  the  bone  is  rounded  in  the  middle,  and  undulated 
and  broadly  depressed  in  the  lower  part  (see  right-hand  figure, 
Diagram  XCIX.). 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  external  and  internal 
sides  of  this  bone,  for  it  differs  materially  from  other  known  scapuke. 
There  is  a  delusive  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  bone  in  the 
crocodile. 

Humerus, — ^A  fine  pair  of  these  bones  belonging  to  the  larger 
animal,  quite  complete,  shews  as  great  a  difierence  in  proportion 
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from  the  corresponding  part  of  megalosaunis,  as  we  have  found  in 
the  ecapula. 
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The  left-haod  figure  representa  ft  rigjit  hnmercs,  seen  on  the 
front  (or,  in  the  crocodile,  lower)  &ce,  shewiDg-  the  deltoid  creet. 
Below  is  the  oatline  of  the  lower  end,  <^  marking  the  corresponding 
points. 

The  right-hand  figore  is  taken  from  a  left;  hnmeros,  seen  on  the 
posterior  (in  crocodile,  upper)  &ce.  Above  is  the  oatline  of  tiie 
upper  extremity,  the  letter  a.  marking  a  corresponding  position. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows: — Extreme  length,  51*5  inches; 
extreme  breadth,  upper,  90 ;  lower,  15 ;  greatest  depth,  upper,  7-5 ; 
lower,  7'0 ;  diameters  at  the  middle  of  the  shank,  8*5  and  4' 5. 

One  example  of  a  homems  of  the  young  ceteosaums  has  occurred, 
and  is  represented  in  the  Diagram  below. 


Diagram  CI.    Left  Hnmenia  of  the  small  Ceteownnu,  od  n  scftle  one-teatb 

of  nature. 

I.  Seen  in   front,   ihewing  the   deltoid  ere«L  i.    Seen   behind  (aboTe  in 

crocodile}.    The  diitat  extremity  incomplete. 

The  dimensions  of  this  bone  are  as  follows: — Length,  31-75 
inches  (if  complete,  probably  24);  breadth  of  proximal  end,  10 
inches ;  of  distal  end  (incomplete),  7  inches ;  diameters  of  shank, 
taken  where  it  is  smallest,  the  cross  section  being  oval,  4-a5  and  3-5 
inches. 

To  complete  our  views  of  the  humems,  the  fine  specimen  pre- 
sented by  Earl  Ducie  may  be   represented  below.      It  is   some- 
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what  less   bulky  and  a  little   shorter   than   those  from   EqsIow 
Bridge. 


Diagram  CII.    Left  Humerna  of  CeteossuruB,  &om  SmttVe  Quarry,  Saradsn.  j 
Scale  one-ttDtb  of  nature. 

The  bone  was  broken  before  being  imbedded  in  the  rock,  and 

the  lower  end  was  somewhat  smootbed,  as  if  by  attrition  in  water. 

The  upper  part  was  in  some  degree  wasted  and  thinned  by  exposure 

to  similar  agency,  bnt  the  figure  of  the  bone  is  not  materially 

"ed  by  compression.     Length  of  the  fragment,  3875  inchcB; 

e  fiill  length,  48  inches ;   diameter  where  least,  8  inches ; 

1  same  part,  2i'5  inches. 
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Ulna.—A  pair  of  remarkable  bones,  somewhat  pyramidal  in  gh&pe, 
with  an  approach  to  a  three-sided  section,  was  obtained  by  tlie 
workmen  at  a  time  when  we  were  not  jiresent. 

Regarding-  them  as  ubi^,  the  shaft  is  in  some  degree  trihedral 
especially  toward  the  prosiroal  end,  where  the  sides  may  be  taken 


Viiigrdin  CI II.     Ulok  o(  CeteuHanrug.     SciUe  oae-Untb  of  natunr. 

I.  Shewing  the  beet,  i  &nd  e,  and  the  trencation  at  if .         i.  Booe  of  the  oppoaita 

dde.  abswing  tbe  moo  &ca  len  cnulied  at  the  tmncaCion.         j.  Shewing  the  faca, 

a,  of  the  aame  booe  »  fig.  i.         i*.  The  cro»  Bectinn  of  the  boa«  fig.  i.        j*.  Tbe 

crcBoeetioiiof  tbe  bone  fig.  3. 


as  a  13,  $  II,  and  c  7  inches.  Tbe  broadest  side  is  there  deeply 
and  widely  hollowed  (fig.  3);  it  naeets  the  other  broad  face  in  a 
rather  thin  expansion,  and  forme  witli  the  narrowest  side  a  solid 
mass,  which,  however,  is  (in  both  specimens)  truncated  at  the  an^e 
marked  {d)  in  fig.  i.  and  fig.  3.     Tliis  truncation,  where  the  narrow 
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face  meets  that  of  middle  breadth,  seems  to  be  partly  original  and 
partly  the  effect  of  accident. 

The  bone  is  38-5  inches  long,  a  little  arched,  and  toward  the 
smaller  end  a  little  twisted  {ti^.  i.  and  3),  so  that  the  longest 
diameter  of  that  end,  7  inches,  lies  obliqnely  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
The  shorter  axis  there  is  5  inches. 

The  pelvic  girdle  of  the  great  reptile  we  are  studying  was  formed 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  somewhat  difBcuIt  to  realize.  We  possess 
several  bonea  which  for  some  time  were  not  at  all  clearly  under- 
stood :  after  much  thought,  and  frequent  comparisons  of  them  with 
skeletons  of  crocodiles  and  lizariie,  I  arrive  at  the  conviction  which 
is  expressed  in  Diagram  CIV.  Half  the  pelvic  girdle  is  there 
drawn,  as  it  presents  itself  to  my  mind,  lookiiig  at  the  body  from 
beneath,  the  arrow  flying  from  tho  head.  The  upper  bone  is  the 
pubis,  measuring  38  inches  between  the  extremes,  with  a  breadth 
of  15  inches  in  the  middle,  the  greatest  thickness  4  inches.  The 
whole  is  formed  upon  an  arch;  the  inner  or  posterior  edge  is  on 
a  uniform  curve,  from  which  rises  the  medial  symphysis  ss,  while 
the  other  end  is  truncated  to  meet  the  ischium,  at  a,  and  form  with 
it  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabular  socket.  In  this  bone  is  an  oval 
foramen,  f.  Tlie  outer  or  forward  edge  has  three  facets ;  that 
near  f  receives  a  process  of  the  ilium,  so  that  three  junction 
surfaces  are  recognized  in  the  bone.  The  general  figure  is  nearly 
flat,  with  sweeping  convexities  along  the  middle. 

On  comparing  ibis  bone  with  the  corresponding  part  in  fossil 
reptiles,  it  is  apparent  that  no  special  analogy  is  to  be  seen  with 
ichthyosaurus  or  plesiosaurus,  teleosaurus  or  megalosaurus.  Some 
resemblance  may  be  allowed  to  the  pubic  bones  of  living  chelonians, 
which  vary  considerably:  very  little  definite  likeness  can  be  traced 
when  the  comparison  is  made  with  crocodiles ;  but  closer  and  more 
satisfactory  affinity  appears  when  we  place  tc^ther  a  reduced 
drawing  of  the  huge  pelvic  arrangement  of  ceteosaurus  and  the 
tiny  structure  of  a  hving  monitor,  Taking,  for  example,  Begenia 
ocellata,  of  which  a  fine  skeleton  is  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  we 
perceive  a  striking  similitude ;  see  Diagram  CIV.  fig.  3. 

The  small  drawing  relerred  to  shews  how  much  alike  are  the 

bttle  and  the  great  bone- — similar  concave  sweep  behind,  similar 

front,  corresponding  symphysial  terminations,  a  foramen 


ramen  fl 
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Diagram  OJV.    Prfric  girdle  of  Crteowini..    Scale  one-tenth. 
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Tbe  pnbJH  (i)  and  ischium  (i)  » 
of  dsch.  Tbe  ilium  is  marked  by  < 
Tbe  iachiiU  bone  v>  incomplete  c 
iacomplctc  along  ttis  anterior  edg 
fonuuBQ.         le.  The  Bjmphyaiu. 


and  1d» 


e  represented  on  one  pUne,  to  ahaw  the  tme  figure 
irda  only,  to  show  ito  poaition  in  s  geuer&l  miuiner. 
the  meditd  nymphyiris  »'  *'.  Tbe  iiubia  ia  only 
-,  it  vaa  complete  while  in  the  ground.  /.  Tbe 
a.  The  junction  of  pubia  and  iacbium,  to  Corm 


r  border  of  tbe  acetabulum.        3.  Pelvic  girdle  of  Regeniu  ocellata. 


I 


The  comparison  thus  made  is  supported  by  the  other  element  of 
the  pelvic  girdle  represented  in  the  sarae  Diagram  by  fig.  2 — the 
ischium.  This  bone  is  complete  except  in  the  part  near  the  medial 
symphyBis,  which  is  sketched  at  »'  t  from  general  analogies.  Its 
anterior  edge  is  a  deeply  concave  curve  opposed  to  that  of  the 
pubis,  with  which  it  makes  contact  in  a  line  direeted  to  the 
middle  of  the  acetabulum.  From  this  line  the  acetabular  curve, 
matching  that  of  the  pubis,  curves  outward  to  the  rough  surface 
which  formed  the  attachment  to  tbe  ilium.  In  all  this  the  Ixjne 
is  like  the  ischium  of  the  monitors ;  and  probably  both  it  and  the 
pubis  were  attached  to  the  ilium,  much  as  they  are  in  the  well- 
known  lizard,  Varatma  niloticus.  The  small  accessory  pieces  of 
a  lozenge  figure  which  are  seen  iu  Regcnla  to  extend  the  symphysis, 
have  not  been  observed  in  the  fossil. 


Dioffran  (71'.     Ilium  of  CeteofiBums,  aeeu  on  the  BKtcrnt 
tenth  of  nature.  a  b.  The  aoetabului 


face.     .Scale,  one- 


With  great  difficulty  the  separated  parts  of  one  ilium  were  first 

refitted,  with  theexception  of  the  upper  and  middle  portion  of  the  bone. 

Then  a  second  specimen,  of  the  opposite  side,  was  adjusted,  both 

""kwardly  crushed.  The  extreme  length  of  one  ia  42,  of  the  other  45 

nrobably  equal  to  six  vertebrjc ;  the  chord  of  the  acetabular 

■  from  the  angidar  boundary  of  this  socket,  across  the 
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blade,  the  greatest  width  (or  height)  is  1 7  ;  from  the  other  extremity 
of  the  socket,  a  similar  measure  gives  14.     The  thickness  of  the 


Diagnxm  CVl. 


'tentb  of  Bftture. 


bone  is,  in  general,  not  above  4  inches,  thinner  in  the  middle 
part,  without  radiating  ridges,  but  greatly  thickened  at  one  limit, 
and  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  acetabular  socket. 


Diagram  CVIl.     Dimn  of  C< 


Been  intonmUy.    ScaJe.  one-tenthof  oatorB, 


Of  the  hind  limbs  of  the  great  ceteoBaurus  the  Oxford  Museum 
contains  two  complete  femora ;  one  complete  tibia,  and  part  of  a 
second ;  two  fibulae ;  several  metatarsals,  entire  except  as  to  epi- 
physes— these  are  from  one  individual,  dug  up  at  Enslow  Rocks. 
From  the  same  locality  one  femnr,  of  a  smaller  animal;  one  lon^ 
bone,  and  one  metatarsal,  probably  of  different  individuals.  There 
are  also  a  few  bones  of  a  much  smaller  animal  of  the  same  genns, 
and  probably  of  the  same  species,  from  the  same  place. 

Femur  No.  1. — Length,  51  inches;  extreme  breadth  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  bone  taken  obliquely,  17  inches;  circumference  of  the 
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eame,  it  being  eompresaed,  about  36  inches  ;  diameter  of  the 
smallest  part  of  the  bone,  SJ  inches;  circumference  at  the  same 
part,  much  compressed,  21  inches;  estreme  breadth  over  the  con- 
dyles, r4'5  inches  ;  circumference  at  the  same  part,  37  'iichea. 

The  bone  belonfjcd  to  the  left  leg  ;  its  hinder  surface  is  presented 
for  observation.  Tlie  bone  is  nearly  straight,  in  this  respect  differ- 
ing much  from  the  crocodilian,  and  approaching  toward  the  deino- 
saurian  type.  The  expansion  which  corresponds  to  the  great 
trochanter  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  the  head ;  there  is  hardly 
a  distinct  neck,  but  yet  a  marked  interspace  between  the  head  and 
the  trochanter,  and  a  great  inward  flexure  of  the  outline  below 
the  head  (loft-hand  figure  in  Diagram  CVIII.), 

The  shaft  of  the  crocodilian  femur  may  be  described  as  twisted 
through  about  60°,  so  that  the  plane  of  compression  of  the  head 
makes  this  angle  with  the  plane  passing  through  both  condyles. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  ceteosaurus ;  all 
the  specimens  in  our  Museum  have  these  planes  nearly  parallel, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  pressure  which  they  have 
sustained. 

The  head  of  these  bones  is  formed  on  a  continuous  sweep  into  the 
trochanteria!  surface  in  the  crocodile ;  not  so  in  ceteosaurus,  which 
in  this  respect  more  resembles  the  ordinary  deinosauriau  type.  The 
condyles  are  like  those  of  crocodile  and  megalosaurus. 

The  pair  of  large  femora  have  a  length  of  64  inches ;  breadth 
of  the  upper  part,  taken  obliquely,  30-75  inches;  circumference 
of  the  same,  46-0  inches;  diameter  of  the  smallest  part  of  the 
bone,  I  ri25  inches ;  circumference  at  the  same  part,  27-5  inches ; 
extreme  breadth  over  the  condyles,  1 7-5  inches ;  circumference 
at  the  same  part,  44'35  inches.  (Diagram  CVIII.,  right-band 
figure.) 

These  are  by  much  the  largest  Hmh-hones  of  any  known  saurian, 
the  nearest  approach  being  the  humenis  of  pelorosaurus,  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  the  Wealden,  almost  54  inches  long;  the 
largest  femur  of  megalosaurus  being  43  inches. 

Placed  near  to  the  corresponding  femur  of  ceteosaurus,  this  large 
megalosaurian  hone  is  like  a  child  by  the  side  of  a  giant ;  yet  it 
b  three  times  as  long  and  as  large  as  the  femur  of  the  largest 
codile, 

specimen  is  from  the  left  side,  and  is  mounted  to  shew  the 


Diagram  CVIJI.     Fctnura  ftnd  Fibula  of  Ceteouuinia.     Scute,  one-tenth. 
The  left-buu]  6guTe  rc)>Tewnts  the  ipeciiDeii  fbuiul  in  164S  ;  the  rigbt'huid  Rgure 
thkt  foand  id  1S68 :  in  the  middla  a  raull  fibula  (bund  in  184S  U  ibewii. 
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anterior  face  of  the  bone.     It  corresponds  exactly,  except  in  mag- 
nitudu,  with  the  specimen  presented  by  Mr.  Strickland. 

Tibia. — One  complete  specimen  of  this  bone  has  been  obtained, 
of  a  size  corresponding  to  that  of  the  femur  of  the  large  animal, 
but  unexpectedly  short.  Its  extreme  length  is  38'5  inches;  greatest 
breadth  near  the  upper  end,  ly'O;  at  the  lower  end,  la^o;  greatest 
thickness,  lower  end  6-75,  upper  end  5'75. 


Dtag  am  CIX 
:.  Seen  hi  fro      ngh 


The  bone    s  not  so     ke  any  othe    of  the  de 

crocod  te  s  1 1  a  as  to  be  p  aced  at  on  e 
aspect  as  to  iront  and  ba  k  It  s  b 
"ters  of  t       ends  I     nc'  n  t  mu  h  d 


are  st  ongly  ma  ked  by    he  ]  tied  adhe  ent^  of 
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carttlagie— a  oonstaiit  &ct  in  all  tlie  long  bones — which  gives  the 
appearance  of  deficient  epiphyses. 

The  lower  part  of  4^e  bone,  on  the  front,  is  nuiilced  by  a  tri- 
angnlar  depression,  much  as  in  megalosaaros,  bat  not  ao  sharply 
defined.  The  corresponding  part  in  a  crocodile  is  convex,  and  gives 
Qie  idea  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  astragalus  being  separated 
from  its  base  and  ancbylosed  to  the  tibia ;  while  in  megalosannia 
the  connection  remains,  and  the  ascending  process  is  not  joined  by 
synostosis  to  the  tibia.  In  this  way  of  r^arding  the  bone,  ceteo- 
sauros  would  be  allied  to  mq;alosaani8,  and  not  to  crocodile. 


Diagram  CZ.    Tibia  of  young  Ceteoaumu.     Scalo,  one-toDth  of  nature. 
I.  The  Tiew  frcon  behind,  right  nde.        a.  The  tiew  frran  the  front. 

One  specimen  of  tibia  has  also  been  obtained  from  a  yoong 
animal,  corresponding  with  the  hnmems  already  noticed.  It 
agrees  in  all  essential  points  with  the  larger  booe,  bat  has  yielded 
more  to  pressure,  and  is  less  complete  at  the  lower  end.  Length, 
ai-a5  inches;  breadth,  upper  9-5,  lower  6-2$;  greatest  depth 
(crushed),  yzs  {Diagram  CX.). 

Small  Fibula — Length,  2675  inches  ;  breadth  at  the  wider  end, 
6-5 ;  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  shank,  3-0 ;  at  the  smaller  ex- 
tremity, 4'9.  This  bone  is  of  a  nearly  symmetrical  form,  rather 
slender,  and  compressed.  It  shews  no  protuberances  or  asperities; 
the  two  terminal  fiues  are  neariy  parallel,  and  the  smaller  is  of 
a  flat  oval  figure ;  the  other  curved,  to  fit  the  hollow  surface  of 
the  bone. 
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It  was  found  with  femur  No,  J,  and  is  represented  in  Diagram 
CVJII. 

Regarded  ae  a  fibula,  it  Beems  rather  too  short  for  even  the 
middle-sized  femur  of  ceteosauros,  but  much  too  losg  for  the  smaller 
animal. 

Another  bone,  in  good  condition  regarded  as  a  fibula,  bears  rather 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  feniur  of  the  large  animal,  than  the 
smaller  specimen  represented  in  Diagram  CVIII,  to  the  middle- 
sized  individual.  It  has  the  same  general  aspect  and  characters, 
hut  is  rather  more  curved  at  the  larger  extremity.  Its  length  is 
37  inches,  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  tibia  to  which  it  pro- 
bably belonged;  the  breadth  of  the  extremities  about  ii  and  8 
inches  ;  greatest  thickness,  3  inches. 

One  side  is  concave  for  a  great  part  of  the  length,  the  other 
convex.  The  hone  is  but  little  twisted,  so  that  the  long  diametera 
of  the  terminal  faces  are  not  much  out  of  parallel.  There  is  a 
portion  of  a  second  of  the  same  size. 

Metatarsal. — Length,  1 1  -ao  inches ;  breadth  at  one  end,  taken 
obliquely,  5*5  ;  at  the  other  end,  475 ;  in  the  middle  of  the  shank, 

The  first  notice  of  this  bone  is  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Bridgwater 
Treatise,  isted.  1836,  already  referred  to  : — '  There  is  in  the  Oxford 
Museum  an  ulua  from  the  Great  oolite  of  Enstone,  near  Woodstock, 
Oxon,  which  was  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  pronounced  to  be  ceta- 
ceous j  and  also  a  portion  of  a  veiy  large  rib,  apparently  of  a 
whale,  from  the  same  locality  p.' 

In  the  second  edition,  1858,  we  find  added  to  this  note : — 

'These  fossils  belong  to  a  large  whale-like  reptile,  the  Ceteo- 
gaiiriia.  R.  Owek.' 

Professor  Owen  had  already  expressed  this  opinion  in  his  Report 
OD  Reptiles  to  the  British  Association,  in  1841,  calling  it  a  'meta- 
tarsal of  ceteosaurus,'  It  has  but  little  resemblance  to  any  of  the 
hones  regarded  as  metatarsals  of  iguanodon,  or  megalosaurus,  or, 
as  will  appear  immediately,  with  the  bones  supposed  to  be  meta- 
tarsals of  ceteosaurus  from  near  Chipping-Norton,  or  others  more 
satisfactorily  determined  from  Enslow  Rocks.  It  seems  to  have 
D  hy  mistake  that  the  locality  is  marked  Enstone ;  for  it  beara 
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in  Bnckland's  large  handwriting  the  word  '  Bleehingdon,'*  which 
is  the  nearest  village  to  Enslow  Bocks.  The  bone  has  been  well 
figured  by  Lyell  (Manual  of  Geology,  ch.  xx.). 

The  bone,  incomplete  at  both  extremities,  length,  11*2  inches; 
breadth  at  one  end,  5*5;  at  the  other  4*75;  greatest  diameter  of 
shank,  3*3 ;  no  medullary  cavity;  sabstance  small-cellalar.  It  might 
agree  either  with  a  tibia  of  small  dimensions,  or  a  metatarsos 
of  large  size;  on  the  latter  supposition,  probably  true,  the  bone 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  rank  of  the  three  larger  ones.  It 
would  in  this  case  offer  some  agreement  with  a  corresponding  bone 
bom  Chipping-Norton. 

A  series  of  six  bones  has  come  to  us  from  Enslow  Bocks,  which 
represents  three  metatarsals  of  each  foot.  The  two  largest  appear 
to  be  the  first  or  innermost  of  the  series ;  the  two  slenderest  are 
regarded  as  third.  Perhaps  there  were  only  three  metatarsals,  since 
the  specimens  we  possess  exhibit  opposite  pairs  of  three,  and  no 
more. 

The  largest  are  frusta,  shewing  the  proximal  ends,  6*0  inches 
broad,  3*1  deep;  the  shaft,  375  broad,  3*0  deep.  These  bones, 
by  the  narrow  slope  for  apposition  on  the  second  metatarsal,  differ 
much  frx)m  that  to  be  described  from  Chipping-Norton;  they 
differ  equally  by  the  much  greater  diameter  of  the  shank.  The 
distal  extremity  is  not  known. 

The  next  in  size  and  in  position,  also  a  pair,  as  well  as  can  be 
judged,  of  opposite  sides,  have  the  distal  ends  partly  complete, 
but  the  proximal  ends  wasted.  One  of  these  has  a  length  of  14*25 
inches  (to  which  something  must  be  added  for  the  incompleteness), 
the  breadth  of  the  distal  end  5  inches,  its  depth  2*5  to  2*75 ;  the 
shank  is  3-3  broad,  and  2*25  to  2'5  deep;  the  articulating  sur&ces 
have  marks  of  cartilaginous  attachments;  the  curved  surface  of 
the  distal  end  of  one  of  the  bones  distinguishes  the  upper  and  lower 
sides.  The  bone  is  cancellous  throughout  the  interior,  the  cells 
being  extended  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 

The  third  pair  of  bones  is  of  more  slender  shape ;  the  length,  1475 
inches,  must  have  exceeded  15*0  when  perfect.  Breadth  near  the 
proximal  end,  4-0 ;  near  the  distal  end,  3*5 ;  in  the  middle  of  the 
shaft,  2*5  ;  depth  at  the  proximal  end,  2*5 ;  at  the  distal  end,  2*25 ; 
in  the  middle,  2*1. 

These  bones  correspond  in  general  form  and  place  in  the  foot 
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with  one  to  be  described  from  Cbippin^Norton.     But  the^  differ 
much  in  figore  and  proportionB,  and  in  this  agree  with  tlte  evidence 


I,  3,  3.  Reatontioni  of  the  somewhat  deprened  metalarsali,  phaluigal,  and 
cUW'boDH  of  cetoorannu.  Only  the  metntaraals  were  found  in  proiimity  to  tho 
other  bonea  of  the  great  ■nimsL  Theae  bonea  did  not  much  ovarlap  at  the  proximal 
ends,  In  this  reapect  diflering  much  from  megalosaurai  and  crocodile.  4.  Meta- 
tarsal of  megalogauma  (probably  the  middle  of  (bree),  with  pholangal  boodi  added, 
though  only  the  claw-bone  ia  known.        5.  Correeponding  bonea  of  a  crocodile, 

already  collected  &om  the  first  metatarsal,  to  establish  at  least 
specific  distinction  between  the  animals  of  Enalow  Rocks  and  that 
of  Cbipping-Norton. 

Among  other  specimens  from  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Cfaipping- 
Norton,  presented  by  Mr.  Neate,  are  fbnr  fi-uata  of  metatarsals, 
three  of  which  can  be  placed  so  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  half  the 
length  of  the  bones,  which  appear  to  he  of  megalosaurian,  not 
1  form.     One  of  them  appears  to  have  been  the  third  of 
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the  series,  possibly  on  the  ontside  of  the  left  foot^  mnch  resembling 
the  megalosaorian  bone.  It  is  the  proximal  end,  oblique,  expanded 
horizontally,  unequally  thick,  ridged  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
sur&ce,  thence  sloping  inward^  concave  beneath.  Breadth,  5*5 
inches;  depth,  as  resting  on  the  lower  surface^  3*3;  the  concavity 
being  0*4.  The  shank  was  slender:  its  breadth^  1*8;  its  height, 
1-6. 

The  other  metatarsal  may  be  in  some  degree  reconstructed  from 
these  firusta.  It  is  very  much  larger,  measuring  6  inches  in  breadth 
at  the  proximal  end,  which  is  rectangular  to  the  shaft,  and  3*5 
in  depth.  It  appears  to  be  the  middle  metatarsal  of  the  left  foot^ 
and  much  resembles  megalosaurus.  The  fragment  reaches  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  (8  inches)^  which  there  is  about  275  inches 
broad  and  2*25  deep.  The  sur&ce  is  concave  below  the  proximal 
end  toward  the  inner  edge. 

Metatarsals,  without  locality  marked  on  them^  but  certainly  from 
Glympton^  or  Chapelhouse  near  Chipping-Norton^  appear  in  five 
fragments,  four  of  the  proximal  ends,  one  of  the  distal.  They  are 
of  opposite  feet,  two  of  the  left,  two  of  the  right;  the  fifth  of 
uncertain  place.  They  do  not  correspond  to  the  known  tjrpes  of 
megalosaurian  bones^  nor  do  they  better  agree  with  any  of  those 
which  have  been  described  as  ceteosaurian  frt)m  Enslow  Bocks  or 
Chapelhouse.  They  do  not  appear  hollow  in  the  way  bones  of 
megalosaurus  appear;  but  have  a  largely  cellular  interior  cylinder 
within  a  firm  exterior  sheath.  If  the  interior  had  been  decomposed^ 
the  bone  would  have  presented  the  appearances  usual  in  megalo- 
saurus^ from  which  the  hollowness  of  the  bones  of  that  animal  has 
been  inferred. 

Another  set  of  the  bones  referred  to  by  Professor  Owen  presents 
quite  different  characters — seven  in  number.  On  one  is  a  label 
written^  '  Ceteosaurus^  metatarsal  and  phalangal  bones  of  hind  foot 
— nine  bones.'  Probably  the  two  phalangal  bones  presently  to  be 
noticed  make  up  the  nine. 

Of  these  seven  fragments  of  bones,  two  of  the  right  foot^  a 
distal  and  a  proximal  part,  belong  apparently  to  that  digit  marked 
II.  by  Owen  in  his  account  of  iguanodon;  another  of  the  same 
side,  nearly  complete,  to  his  No.  III.;  a  fourth,  proximal^  to  the 
same  part  of  the  foot,  but  on  the  opposite  side.  Two  are  not  to 
be  determined.     The  last  to  be  mentioned  is  peculiar  in  figure,  and. 
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though  of  nearly  equal  size  t-o  those  mentioned  above,  appears 
to  agree  with  no  metatarsal  or  metacarpal  bone,  but  rather  to  be 
a  first  phalanga!  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Length,  7.25  inches ; 
breadth  of  the  proximal  spheroidal  head,  4-0;  its  depth,  475; 
breadth  of  the  distal  end  with  double  condjle,  4-9 ;  its  depth, 
270.     (See  fig.  I  a,  Diagram  CXII.) 


u^ 


Diagram  CXII.     Foi>t-bone«  of  CetBoaaunu  ()).  from  Chapelhoime,  near  Chip|iing- 

Norton.    One-ten.tli  of  the  natnrnl  xite. 

I.  Sideways,         ].  From  below.        3.  From  above. 

Combined  with  the  other  bones,  it  seems  to  constitute  a 
short,  bulky,  stiff  support  for  a  heavy  terrestrial  quadruped — quite 
unfitted  for  aquatic  life.  There  is,  however,  no  certainty  that  it 
belongs  to  the  ceteosaurus  of  Enslow  Kocks,  or  even  to  that 
genus. 

Phalangal  bones  are  uncommon  in  the  lower  oolitic  rocks  round 
Oxford.  Megalosaurus  gives  us  a  claw-bone,  but  no  other  of  the 
series  ;  one  small  toe-bone  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  from  Stonesfield, 
probably  belongs  to  teleosaums,  and  we  have  two  phalangal  and 
one  ungual  bone  of  ceteosaurus.  In  the  Oxford  and  Kimmcridge 
clays  indeed  the  bones  of  the  marine  reptQes  are  common  enough. 

The  following  arc  the  dimensions  of  the  phalangal  and  ungual 
bones,  the  former  being  much  depressed,  the  latter  compressed  : — 

Fig.  1  i.  Diagram  CXII.,  from  Enelow  Bridge.  Length,  3-30 
':  breadth  of  proximarface,  4-15;  depth,  275- 
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Fig.  I  c.  Diagram  CXII.,  from  Chapelhouse.  Length,  3*00 
inches;  breadth  of  proximal  face,  3*55;  depth.  i'30. 

Fig.  I  d.  Diagram  CXII.,  ungual  bone  from  Chapelhou&e.  Length, 
570  inches  ;  breadth  of  proximal  face,  2-6  ;  depth,  if  completfi,  300. 

A  remarkable  bone  in  the  Oxford  Museum,  probably  from  Chapel- 
house,  with  what  appears  to  be  a  double  articulation -groove,  baa 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  proximal  end  of  an  ungual  phalanx,  but 
the  resemblance  is  slight. 

These  are  all  the  bones  of  ceteoeaurus,  known  to  me  by  pergonal 
observation,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Bath  oolite  eeriee. 
There  was,  however,  one  other  discovery,  and  that  an  early  one, 
near  BHsworth,  already  referred  to,  which  yielded  Professor  Owen 
a  number  of  specimens,  which  are  thus  summarized  in  his  Memoir 
to  the  Geological  Society  1 : — 

'  In  the  railway  cuttings  near  Blieworth  there  were  found 
scattered  over  an  area  of  13  feet  by  8  feet : — 

'  I.  A  bone  resembling  the  epistemal  of  an  ichthyosaurus,  the 
length  or  antero -posterior  extent  of  the  preserved  portion  of  the 
median  plate  being  i^  foot,  and  the  breadth  of  the  posterior  frac- 
tured end  5  inches,  from  which  it  gradually  expands  to  the  root 
of  the  side  branches,  where  its  breadth  is  1  foot.  From  its  obtuse 
termination  to  the  end  of  tlie  longest  branch  is  2^  feet,  and  from 
this  end  to  that  of  the  opposite  branch,  4}  feet. 

'  2.  The  remains  of  a,  coracoid  aad  scapular  apparatus  of  equally 
gigantic  proportions. 

'  3.  A  fragment,  considered  to  be  the  shaft  of  a  humerus,  i  foot 
9  inches  in  length,  6  inches  in  diameter  across  the  middle,  and 
8  inches  across  the  widest  end. 

'  4.  A  portion  of  the  opposite  humerus. 

'  5.  Another  fragment,  believed  to  be  a  part  of  a  radius  or  ulna, 
about  a  yard  in  length,  6  inches  across  the  proximal  end,  and 
5  inches  across  the  middle  of  the  shaft. 

'6.  A  slightly-curved  portion  of  a  rib,  a  yard  long,  and  from 
l^  to  2  inches  thick. 

'7.  Five  caudal  vertebrae,  agreeing  in  dimensions  with  the 
vertebra  of  Chipping- Norton.' 

I  have  not  been  successful  in  attempts  to  discover  what  has 

'  On  Ceteomunu  in  the  Oolitic  formationi   t84l,  p.  60. 
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happened  to  tliis  valuable  treasure- trove.  The  bones  evidently 
belonged  to  the  same  kind  of  animal,  and  might,  if  re-discovered, 
help  to  complete  the  history  of  tiie  limbs.  Perhaps,  if  the  remains 
had  been  treated  with  the  respect  shewn  to  the  buried  lizard  of 
Enslow  Bridge,  we  might  have  had  from  Northamptonshire  as  large 
a  series  of  bones,  and  among  them  some  parts  of  the  head  which 
are  still  unknown. 

While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  I  learn  that  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street,  some  large 
vertebrae  of  ceteosaurus  are  preserved,  which  were  derived  from  the 
Great  oolite  of  Essendine,  near  Grantham. 

And  another  series  of  caudal  vertebrce,  one  of  which  almost 
exactly  mat^lies  the  large  specimen  represented  in  Diagrams  XCII., 
XCIII.,  XCIV.,  has  been  found  at  Chip  ping- Norton.  In  the  same 
situation  was  a  fine,  though  broken,  tooth  of  megalosauriis,  crenated 
on  the  posterior  edge.     These  are  now  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 

Before  passing  entirely  from  the  consideration  of  the  animal 
which  has  occupied  us  so  long,  a  few  words  appear  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  uames  which  have  been  assigoed  to  the  two  species 
which  appear  to  he  indicated  by  cboract-eristic  differences,  especially 
in  the  caudal  vertebrae  and  in  the  metatarsal  bones.  In  the 
Oxford  Museum  the  first  discovered  femur  was  labelled  Ceteosaurns 
giganteus,  a  name  which  the  larger  examples  since  found  may 
perhaps  fully  justify.  But  it  will  be  seen  in  a  future  page  that 
the  claim  is  disputable  on  behalf  of  some  very  large  vertebraa  in 
the  Portland  rock  of  Thame. 

Professor  Owen,  from  considerations  of  the  vertebrte  knovm  to 
him,  which  appeared  to  be  shorter  than  some  named  C.  longus, 
and  longer  than  some  named  C,  brevis,  gave  the  name  of  C.  medius 
(Reports  of  the  Brit,  Assoc.  1841). 

The  application  of  these  names  is  doubtful  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Oxford  fossils,  in  which  the  length  of  the  vertebrae  varies 
considerably  in  the  same  animal.  In  his  Memoir  on  Ceteosaurns 
(Pal.  Soc.  1857),  the  same  author  calls  the  Oxford  femur  C.  longus 
— a  well-deserved  epithet — but  the  vertebree  which  belong  to  this 
species  are  not  longer  than  those  which  previously  received  the 
title  of  medius.  To  remove  ambiguity,  then,  I  propose  for  the 
species  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Oxford  and  elselvhere, 
-nly  one  for  which  sufficient  materials  are  collected  to  serve 
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for  determining  its  characters,  the  title  of  Oxonienaia ;  and  as  a 
convenient,  if  temporary,  device,  to  call  the  animal  with  longer 
caudal  vertcbrre  Glymptonensis,  from  the  name  of  the  place  which 
has  yielded  the  most  characteristic  series  of  these  bones.  This  may 
possibly  be  eqnivalent  to  C.  longiis,  though  of  earlier  date. 

The  vertebral  column  of  eeteosauruB  of  which  the  characters 
have  now  been  traced  offers  Bubjects  for  grave  reflection  in  re- 
ference to  the  affinities  of  deinosaunan  and  crocodilian  reptiles. 
A  lizard  of  such  vast  proportions  would  seem  to  claim  easy  ad- 
mission to  the  deinosanrians,  and  to  take  its  place  natnrally  with 
megalosaarus  or  iguanodon,  if  not  with  both  those  its  great  con- 
temporaries. Bnt  its  fore-limbs  are  more  crocodilian,  its  pelvic 
girdle  more  lacertian,  while  its  vertebral  system  is  of  a  peculiar 
type,  anomalous  even  in  the  club-headed  neural  spine,  and  singular 
in  the  change  from  opistlioc«eIian  through  amphicielian  te  what 
occasionally  approaches  te  procselJan  structure. 

These  vertebne  vary  in  length  in  some  regular  order;  increasing 
in  the  dorsal  series  from  the  forward  to  the  backward  bones ;  greatly 
diminished,  probably  iu  the  later  lumbar,  certainly  in  the  brood 
first  caudals,  after  which  they  are  again  lengthened  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  teil,  and  then  suffer  gradual  abbreviation.  A  down- 
ward curvature  in  some  instances  appears  in  the  two  or  three  of 
the  last  caudals. 

The  avian  affinity  so  conspicuous  in  megalosaurus  is  absent  here ; 
in  the  shortness  of  the  tihise  some  anal(^y  appears  to  hyl»osaurns 
and  soelidosaunia  ;  in  the  convexo-concave  anterior  dorsals  it  agrees 
with  streptospondylus ;  the  limbs  are  on  the  whole  more  crocodilian, 
except  that  the  hind-foot  may  have  been  tridactyle;  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  arches  more  Varanian. 

Was  the  dermal  surface  of  this  animal  loricate,  or  protected  by 
Bcnta  like  those  of  the  crocodile;  or  squamaf*,  as  in  many  reptiles; 
or  approximately  smooth,  as  in  the  enaliosanrians  ?  Not  loricate, 
if  we  may  trust  the  negative  evidence  obtained  at  every  place  yet 
found  to  yield  bones  of  ceteosaums,  the  same  places  often  yielding 
scuta  of  teleosaurns,  or  steneosaurus.  Was  the  ridge  of  the  back 
or  the  tail  carinated  or  crested,  as  in  the  monitors  and  iguanians,  with 
dermal  spines  or  vertical  scales  ?  No  answer  can  be  given ;  analogy 
indeed  may  be  appealed  to  in  favour  of  this  view,  which  is  in 
harmony  witli  wluit  has  been  observed  in  the  deinosanrian  races 
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which  were  contemporary  with  ceteosaurus,  or  stand  to  it,  thongh 
obscurely,  in  the  relation  of  precursors  or  successors. 

To  speculate  on  the  habits  of  life  of  the  huge  creature  we  have 
been  considering  in  fragments,  may  seem  a  hopeless  waste  of  time, 
in  tlie  absence  of  almost  all  trace  of  a  head,  and  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  special  organs  of  sense  and  apparatus  for  obtaining  food.  Yet 
some  general  inferences  appear  to  be  justified,  and  to  be  worthy  of 
attention.  First,  in  regard  to  the  size  of  a  fiill-grown  animal  we 
have  some  ground  for  a  reasonable  opinion  : — 

When  the  great  femur  came  to  the  Museum  accompanied  by  other 
bonee,  its  obvious  analogy  to  the  corresponding  bone  in  the  crocodile 
suggested  and  seemed  to  justify  a  simple  mode  of  calculation  of 
the  size  of  the  animal  which  hail  possessed  and  employed  it. 

An  adult  crocodile,  9  feet  long,  lias  a  femur  less  than  9  inches 
long;  if  like  proportions  hold,  the  ceteosaur,  which  had  a  femur 
of  64  inches,  must  have  had  a  body  at  least  64  feet  long. 

Later  disinterments  made  us  acquainted  with  tibia,  humerus,  and 
scapula;  and  if  the  computation  were  made  for  these  also,  we 
should  have  the  length  of  the  body  as  under : — 

Twelve  ur  fourteen  times  the  femur  .  's  64  to  74  feet 

TwBDtj  times  the  tibia =  63  „ 

Twenty-lour  timaa  the  "capulft  .  .  —  loo  ,, 

Fifteen  or  >tiiteea  times  the  humerus  .  =  64  „ 

No  small  analogy  is  observed  between  the  deinosaurian  reptiles 
and  the  living  monitors.  If  we  employ  the  same  method,  and  take 
the  proportions  in  the  same  way,  tlie  length  of  the  ceteosaur 
would  appear  to  have  been  loo  feet. 

There  are  reasons  for  not  being  satisfied  with  these  results.  The 
length  of  limb-boues  as  comjiared  to  the  body  is  too  variable  to 
be  trusted  beyond  the  limits  of  a  natural  family  having  similar 
habits  of  life,  and  we  cannot  a^ume  this  to  be  the  case  on  com- 
paring the  fossil  and  recent  tribes  in  question. 

The  same  difficulty  occurred  m  respect  of  iguanodon  and  megalo- 
sauruB,  and  it  was  met  by  Professor  Owen  in  the  same  manner, 
viz.  by  taking  for  standard  of  comparison  the  vertebral  column. 

Thus  in  crocodile,  we  have  usually  7  cervical,  1 2  dorsal,  j  lumbar, 

a  sacral,  and  34  to  43  caudal  vertebne.     If  ceteosaurus  were  in  this 

like  crocodile,  its  length  will  be  thus  estimated,  allowing 
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Nineteen  doreU.  lumbar,  uid  sacnd,  t) 

Forty-two  caudal.  *t  5'5  . 

Head 


If,  instead  of  the  crocodile,  we  take  for  comparison  a  monitor 
or  iguana,  in  which  the  vert^briB  are  more  numerous,  we  may 
assign  60  or  70  feet  for  the  whole  length  ;  and  combining  the  two 
results,  with  a  preference  for  the  first,  we  shall  allow  for  a  full-sized 
fossil  animal  the  length  of  50  feet,  and  so  justify  ils  name  of  the 
'whale  lizard.'  Prohably,  when  'standing  at  ease,'  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  bulk  in  proportion,  this  creature  was 
unmatched  in  magnitude  and  physical  strength  by  any  of  the 
largest  inhabitants  of  the  mesozoic  land  or  sea. 

Did  it  live  in  the  sea,  in  fresh  waters,  or  on  the  land  ?  This 
qnestion  cannot  be  answered,  as  in  the  case  of  ichthyosaurue,  by 
appeal  to  the  accompanying  organic  remains  ;  for  some  of  the  bones 
lie  in  marine  deposits,  others  in  situations  marked  by  estuarine 
conditions,  and,  out  of  the  Oxfordshire  district,  in  Sussex,  in 
flaviatile  accumulations. 

Was  it  fitted  to  live  exclusively  in  water?  Such  an  idea  was 
at  one  time  entertained  in  consequence  of  the  biconcave  character 
of  the  caudal  vertebne,  and  it  is  often  suggested  by  the  mere 
magnitude  of  the  creatnre,  which  n-ould  seem  to  have  an  easier  life 
while  Boating  in  water,  than  when  painfully  lilting  its  huge  bulk 
and  moving  with  slow  steps  along  the  ground.  But  neither  of  these 
arguments  is  valid. 

The  ancient  earth  was  trodden  by  ki^r  quadrupeds  than  our 
elephant ;  and  the  biconcave  character  of  vertebrfs,  which  is  not 
uniform  along  the  column  in  ceteosaurus,  is  perhaps  as  much  a 
charatter  of  a  geological  period  as  of  a  mechanical  function  of  life. 

Good  evidence  of  continual  life  in  water  is  yielded  in  the  case 
of  ichtliyosanrs,  and  other  enaliosaurs,  by  the  articulating  surfaces 
of  their  Hmb-bones ;  for  these,  all  of  them  to  the  last  phalanx,  have 
that  slight  and  indefinite  adjustment  of  the  bones,  with  much 
intervening  cartilage,  which  fits  the  leg  to  be  both  a  flexible 
and  forcible  instrument  of  natation,  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
oar-blade  of  the  boatman. 

On  the  contrary,  in   ceteosaur   as   well   as  in   megalosaur  and 
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ignanodoD,  all  the  articalations  are  definite^  and  made  so  as  to 
correspond  to  determinate  movements  in  particular  directions,  and 
these  are  sach  as  to  be  suited  for  walking.  In  particular^  the  femur, 
by  its  head  projecting  freely  from  the  acetabulum^  seems  to  claim 
a  movement  of  free  stepping  more  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  body, 
and  more  approaching  to  the  vertical  than  the  sprawling  gait  of 
the  crocodile.  The  large  claws  concur  in  this  indication  of  ter- 
restrial habits. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  these  characters  are  not  contrary  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  animal  may  have  been  amphibious ;  and  the  great  vertical 
height  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tail  (see  Diagram  LXXXIX.) 
seems  to  support  this  explanation,  but  it  does  not  go  forther.  For 
the  later  caudal  vertebrsB,  instead  of  being  much  compressed,  as 
in  teleosaurus,  are  nearly  circular  in  the  cross  section,  and  are  inter- 
locked by  posterior  zygapophyses,  extended  over  half,  or  the  whole 
length  of  a  vertebra. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  marsh-loving  or  river-side  animal,  dwelling 
amidst  filicine,  cycadaceous,  and  coniferous  shrubs  and  trees  full 
of  insects  and  small  mammalia.     What  was  its  usual  diet  ? 

If  ex  ungue  leonem,  surely  ex  dente  cibum.  We  have  indeed  but 
one  tooth,  and  that  small  and  incomplete.  It  resembles  more  the 
tooth  of  iguanodon  than  that  of  any  other  reptile ;  for  this  reason 
it  seems  probable  that  the  animal  was  nourished  by  similar  vegetable 
food  which  abounded  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  not  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  megalosaurus  for  a  scanty  supply  of  more  stimulating 
diet. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

THE    OXFORD    OOIITB   PERIOD. 

In  a  complete  form  this  series  of  argillaceous,  arenaceous^  and 
calcareous  strata  includes  the  following  parts : — 

Kimmeridge  CUy  abore. 


Upper  calcareoni  grit 

• 

In  TorkibirB  and  Donetahire. 

Condline  oolite  . 

• 

Oxfordiihire,  &o. 

Lower  calcareoua  grit 

Heddington. 

Upper  Oxford  day 

» 

St.  Clement'g. 

Middle  Oxford  day     . 
Kelloway  rock 
Lower  Oxford  clay 

■ 

Oxford. 

Wilts. 

North  of  Oxford. 

Ck>mbrB8h  below. 

Of  these^  the  upper  calcareous  grit  is  hardly  traceable  near 
Oxford,  and  is  best  seen  near  Malton ;  and  the  Kelloway  rock 
is  most  folly  explored  at  Hackness,  near  Scarborough,  but  scarcely 
known  in  the  drainage  of  the  Thames.  The  Oxford  clay  in  the 
yieinity  of  St.  Ives  has  been  found  to  contain  distinct  stone  beds 
above  the  Kelloway  band,  but  they  do  not  openly  occur  in  the 
country  round  Oxford,  though  some  evidence  of  such  was  found 
in  the  deep  boring  at  Wytham. 

OXFORD  CLAY  AND  KELLOWAY  ROCK. 

Except  in  wells,  brick-yards,  and  road-cuttings,  the  thick  argillar 
ceous  deposit  which  is  the  base  of  the  'Oxonian  series  is  rarely 
seen  to  advantage  in  the  interior  of  England.     On  the  coasts  of 
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Dorset  and  Yorkshire,  at  Weymouth  and  Scarborough,  it  is  other- 
wise. One  railway  cutting,  near  Chippenham^  disclosed  a  variety 
of  ammonites  and  belenmites  and  other  cephalopods  in  unusual 
completeness ;  and  we  have  a  not  inconsiderable  series  of  Crustacea, 
shells^  fishes^  and  reptiles  from  the  vicinity  of  Oxford.  The  deposit 
fills  a  broad,  low,  continuous  tract  firom  near  Malmesbury,  by 
Cricklade,  along  the  Upper  Thames  to  Oxford^  and  thence  occupies 
a  wide  and  depressed  area  by  Ottmoor^  and  the  north  side  of  Brill, 
to  Winslow^  Bedford^  and  Huntingdon.  Though  it  appears  but 
little  varied  in  composition  as  we  see  it  near  the  surface^  a  deep 
.boring  at  Wytham  disclosed  a  considerable  diversity.  The  boring, 
as  reported  by  the  workmen,  reached  the  depth  of  633  feet,  and 
passed  through  fifty-nine  layers  which  appeared  to  differ  in  hardness 
and  consistency. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  re- 
markable boring,  copied  from  a  section  presented  to  the  Oxford 
Museum,  in  1849,  by  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  The  terms  employed 
by  the  workmen  are  used  in  the  coal-fields  of  Staffordshire  for  strata 
somewhat  analogous : — 

ft.    in. 

I.  Loamy  ground  .  120 

1.  Quicksand  and  water 30 

3.  Blue  dunch 68    6 

4.  Light  dunch 16 

5.  Blue  dunch 28    6 

6.  Clunch  bines .46 

7.  Blue  dunch 29    o 

8.  Clunch  bines 10 

9.  Blue  dunch 28    o 

10.  Brown  dunch 30 

11.  Mingled  ground II     6 

1 2.  Strong  grey  rock 10 

13.  Grey  clunch 20 

14.  Brown  dunch .16 

15.  Mingled  ground 170 

16.  Blue  clunch  bines 60 

1 7.  Mingled  ground 40 

18.  Brown  dunch 176 

19.  Mingled  ground 9     6 

20.  Blue  clunch 5     o 

21.  Dark  blue  rock    %        .        ^ 36 

22.  Dark  parting  dunch 06 

%%,  Dark  blue  rook 26 


Total  depth 

ft. 

in. 

12 

0 

15 

0 

83 

6 

85 

0 

113 

6 

118 

0 

H7 

0 

149 

0 

177 

0 

180 

0 

191 

0 

192 

6 

194 

6 

196 

0 

a'3 

0 

219 

0 

223 

0 

240 

6 

350 

0 

255 

0 

358 

6 

aS9 

0 

261 

6 
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ft. 

34.  D»rk  dunch 11 

35.  Strong  blue  rock 10 

a6.  Dark  parting  dnneh z 

37.  Strong  blue  rook 5 

18.  Strong  parting  clonch o 

39.  Blue  rock I 

30.  Clonch  and  dunch  bines 6 

31.  Groy  rock z8 

39.  Dark  parting  dunch o 

33.  Light  rock 30 

34.  Light  parting  dunch  binea o 

35.  Light  rock 5 

36.  Very  dark  parting 1 

37.  Groyrock i 

38.  Dark  parting o 

39.  Clunch  bines 7 

40.  Grey  rock 3 

41.  Dark  parting i 

4).  Grey  rock a 

43.  Blue  bines a 

44.  Mingled  ground 3 

45.  Blue  rock 9 

46.  Dark  ground i 

47.  Mingled  ground  .        .        .        '. 7 

48.  Light  rock 16 

49.  Black  bat 2 

50.  Rock 35 

^1.  Mingled  ground 11 

52  to  55.  Mingled  ground 3 

56.  Ironstone o 

57f  58.  Clunch  mixed  with  ironstone 13a 

59.  Dark  clunch a 


'The  boring  was  carried  to  the  depth  of  211  yards,  the  strata 
the  same  as  that  at  596  feet.' — C.  Webb. 

The  operation  was  oondacted  by  E.  Bag^nall^  Mine- Agents  Basker- 
ville  Hoose^  Birmingham,  and  was  finished  before  May  1829. 

Another  excavation  at  St.  Clement's^  Oxford,  said  to  be  265  feet 
in  this  clay,  and  135  feet  in  'rock'  below  it,  yielded  yertebrsB  of 
ichthyosaoms ;  and  a  third,  at  the  Aylesbnry  Asylum^  showed  zones 
of  Gryphiea  dilatata  and  other  characteristic  fossils.  We  have  no 
example  here  of  the  fine  scptaria  of  Dorset^  nor  more  than  the  nsnal 
abundance  of  pyrites  and  selenite,  both  of  which  occur  in  connection 
with  bones  and  shells.     The  fossils^  if  not  very  numerous,  are 


Total  dspCh. 

in. 

ft.  in. 

6 

173  0 

6 

183  6 

0 

a84  6 

6 

a9o  0 

6 

190  6 

6 

393  0 

0 

398  0 

0 

316  0 

6 

316  6 

3 

346  9 

9 

347  6 

0 

35«  6 

0 

354  6 

4 

356  10 

8 

356  6 

6 

364  0 

0 

367  0 

6 

368  6 

6 

371  0 

0 

373  0 

0 

376  0 

0 

385  0 

6 

386  6 

6 

394  0 

6 

410  6 

0 

41a  6 

6 

448  0 

6 

469  6 

0 

46a  6 

4 

46a  10 

0 

594  10 

0 

596  10 
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interestiug  aud  remarkable,  especially  ammonites,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Catalogue,  which  includes  thoee  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  series  within  the  Oxonian  district.  This  clay  comes  into  juxta- 
position with  the  Kimmeridge  clay  in  tlie  country  north-eaft  of 
Oxford.  Its  extreme  thickness,  as  proved  by  the  boring  at  Wytham, 
exceeds  200  yards.  The  middle  part,  north  of  Oxford,  yields  Aia- 
monites  Dnncani ;  the  upper  part,  about  St.  Clement's,  supplies 
Ammonitea  vertebralis  ;  while  between  the  two,  in  wells  at  Oxford, 
we  have  Ammonitea  Lamberti.  The  Kelloway  rock  is  not  really 
traceable  in  this  quarter,  but  a  band  of  septaria  occurs,  fifty  feet 
above  the  combrash,  near  Kirtlington  Station,  at  about  the  place 
of  this  rock,  and  containing  some  ammonites  of  the  epoch, 

CALCAREOUS  GRIT. 
Sand  partly  consolidated  into  sandstone  is  the  basis  of  this 
deposit  through  all  the  low  escarpment  of  the  tract  which  looka 
northwards  on  the  upper  vale  of  Thames.  It  is  rarely  exposed 
except  in  road- cuttings,  and  at  the  base  of  the  '  coral  rag,'  where 
that  is  quarried  for  the  roads  and  walls.  This  occurs  on  the  road 
to  Shotover,  at  Cowley  and  Bullingdon,  and  in  the  country  near 
Besselsleigh  and  Marcham.  It  is  in  these  ca^es  usually  a  fine  sand, 
with  occasional  shells ;  the  more  solid  parts  lower  down  are  rarely 
found  to  be  of  use  even  for  the  rudest  rural  purposes.  It  is  indeed 
actually  used  on  the  roads  at  Stodley,  north-east  of  Oxford,  beyond 
which  it  can  hardly  be  traced  at  all,  till  tlie  series  of  these  rocks 
opens  and  expands  in  Yorkshire.  Near  Oxford  its  total  thickness 
is  about  60  or  70  feet.  The  sand  is  sometimes  so  loose  as  to  be 
'quick,'  and  choke  the  wells  which  in  many  places  are  sunk  to 
it  through  the  superincumbent  rock  and  clay.  This  happened  at 
Even-Swindon,  where  a  deep  well  through  Kimmeridge  clay  reached 
and  penetrated  the  coralline  oolite,  nien  burst  up  a  great  stream 
of  water,  followed  by  sand  in  such  abundance  as  to  fill  the  well 
to  a  considerable  height.  Nenr  Abingdon,  as  about  Marcham,  it 
is  thin  but  foseiliferous,  especially  yielding  many  fine  specimens 
of  Ammonites  cateua,  and  a  solitary  example  of  Hemipedina 
Marcbamensis.  At  Studley,  Ammonites  vertebralis,  Pholadomya, 
U,  Pinna,  and  other  sbellB  occur. 

I  railway  cutting  at  Kcnnington  this  Hind,  fully  exposed. 
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is  raried  with  beds  and  large  nodules  of  sandstone  slig^htly  cal- 
oareoua,  while,  for  a  considerable  space  towards  Littlemore,  lie 
widely- interrupted  parts  of  the  next  rock  above,  viz.  coralline 
oolite.  The  oolite  lies  in  separated  patches  on  the  same  plane,  which 
were  probably  connected;  the  intervals  between  them  are  occupied 
by  sand  which  may  b«  supposed  to  have  been  left  after  the  decom- 
position of  the  oolite.  The  upper  parts  of  the  oolite  are  absent 
for  a  large  tract  hereabout;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  large 
waste  of  them  was  caused  by  long  exposure  to  atmospheric  agency 
in  very  ancient  times  {pre-glacial  or  earlier).  This  process  of  surface 
waste  has  affected  a  great  part  of  the  area  of  coralline  oolite  in 
Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wilts,  and  seems  to  eiplain  the  patchy 
and  irregular  distribution  often  observable  in  this  rock;  though, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  purely  oolitic  and  not  shelly  part  of  the 
rock,  the  original  circnmstancea  of  deposit  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

CORALLINE  OOLITE. 
A  part  of  this  rock  is  formed  of  considerable  masses  of  coral 
mixed  with  many  shells — the  '  Coral  rag'  of  Smith ;  other  parts 
contain  large  spherical  or  egg-shaped  grains — the  '  Pisolite'  of  the 
same  author;  extreme  total  thickness  40  or  50  feet.  Coral  beds  of 
much  continuity  can  hardly  be  quoted,  yet  the  mixed  mass  of  coral 
and  shells  may  justly  be  compared  with  some  parts  of  the  Bermuda 
reefs,  which  are  formed  under  the  influence  of  currents  in  extended 
sheets,  while  others  grow  up  in  vertical  accretion.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  more  oolitic  part  of  the  rock  under  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay  at  Heddington  is  water-worn.  Tlie  quarries  at  this 
place  have  been  used  for  extracting  stone  to  build  some  colleges 
in  Oxford.  It  is  found  to  be  far  from  durable ;  the  best  example 
being  in  Wadham  College,  which  had  exceptional  means  of  selecting 
material  from  the  best  quarries.  No  other  locality  has  furnished 
much  building-stone  from  this  oolite,  though  at  Wotton-Baseet  it 
is  largely  excavated  for  walling  and  lime-buming.  The  lower  and 
more  s^ielly  parts  of  the  rock  ^.ta  usually  found  near  Oxford  much 
disintegrated  by  atmospheric  action  and  rain  currents,  whereby 
the  corals  and  shells  are  separated  and  form  a  loose  congeries  of 
remarkable  aspect.  The  lowest  beds  are  not  thus  broken  up,  bat 
remain  solid  and  shelly,  and  make  a  sort  of  cap  to  the  subjacent 
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Bands,  Shelly  beds  of  similar  character  occur  in  some  places  in- 
closed ia  these  sands ;  and  thus  the  passage  is  easy  from  the  oolite 
to  the  sands. 

Fossils  are  numerous  in  this  rock,  both  on  the  Heddington  side 
and  the  Cumnor  side  of  Oxford ;  and  they  have  on  the  whole  veiy 
much  of  the  same  charaeter  from  the  vicinity  of  Calne  and  Stpeple- 
Aston,  by  Wotton- Basset,  Highworth,  and  Faringdon,  to  Fifield, 
Besselaleigh,  Cumnor,  Heddington,  and  Stanton  St.  John,  where 
the  deposit  seems  to  terminate.  Some  slight  continuation  (a  bed 
of  oyster  Bhells)  has,  however,  been  traced  by  Mr.  Polwhele  across 
the  space  between  Stanton  St.  John  and  Studley. 

FOSSILS    OF    THE    OXFORD    OOLITE    SERIES    FROM    LOCALITIES 
NEAR    OXFORD. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Practicnl  Geology,  186,:,  B  List  drawn  up  b;  Mr. 

Whiteaves  for  the  Coralline  oolite  fossila,  la  iS5[.  and  Br.  Wright's  Mono- 
graph of  EdiiDodermatB.  have  been  conaulted  with  advantage.    The  qtuuries 

have  been  eiomined  oFten  enough  to  Tumish  ■  fair,  though  probabtj  Dot  full, 

list. 
AbbTeriationa  used  ;— 0.  C.  for  Oxford  Clay;  C.G.  for  Calcareous  Grit;  0.0.  (or 

Coralline  Oolite;  U.  Upper  part  ;   M.  Middle  part  ;  L.  Lower  part. 
Plaktb.     Fragments  of  coniferuua  wooil  occur  In  all  these  strata. 

Carpolitbus  I'lenuH.  n.  b.  PUl.    CO.  Marcham. 
AilORFBoZOA,     A  few  specimens  of  spongiailie,     C.  0,   Heddington,  Ballingdoo, 
FoBJlMlKiniu  frequent  in  the  central  porta  of  the  oviform  graina. 
AomozoA. 

Analuuda  nrbnUtes.   Ian.     O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 

Cladophyllin  Conybeari.  Edic.     C.  O.  Cumnor. 

Isutnca  explaaata.  Ooid/.    CO.  Cumnor,  Heddington. 
Grwnovii.  Eda.     CO.  Bullingdon. 

Monttivaltia  (Uspar.  Phil.     CO.  Heddington,  Cmnn or. 

Rhabdophyllia  Phaiipsii.  Eda.     CO.  Cumnor. 

Thunnaetnca  miciaatron.  FhU.    CO.  Cumnor. 

Tbecosinilia  annularis.  Film.     C  O,  Cnnmor. 

These  corals,  for  the  most  part  unaccompanied  by  spongiadie, 
arc  almost  confined  to  the  oolitic  beds,  in  which  they  are  bo  mixed 
with  shells  and  so  disposed  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  limited  shallow 
banks  on  which  sea  life  found  a  suitable  place.  Thus  viewed,  the 
^ralline  oolite  and  calcareous  grits  must  have  been  produced  in 
ir  fringee  and  detached  banks  during  a  pause  of  the  watery  action 
ontinned  during  all  the  age  of  the  Oxonian  olay,  and  again 
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resumed  its  sway  for  an  equal  'Kimmeridgian'  period  after  the 
coralline  deposits  ceased.  In  neither  of  these  clays  is  coral  of  any 
sort  other  than  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  the  only  species  yet 
recognized  belongs  to  the  small  genus  Anabacia. 

ECHINODXBMATA. 

EcMtui^dea. 

AcrowJenia  fpinosa.  Ag.    O.  C.  St.  Clement'f . 

Gidaris  florigeinma.  PhU.    C.  6.,  C.  O.     Bullingdon,  Heddington,  Camnor. 
M      insperata.  n.  b.  Phil.     O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 
„      Smithii.   Wr.     C.6.,  CO.  Heddington. 

dypens  f  abulfttos.  T.  and  B,    C.  O.  Heddington. 

Echinobriflsns  dunidiatoB.  Phil.    C.G.,  CO.  Heddington,  Cowley,  &c. 

Hemioidaris  intermedia.  FUm.    C  O.  Heddington. 

Hemipedina  MarchamensiB.  Wr.    C  G.  Marcham. 

Psendodiadema  yeraipora.  PhU.    0.  O.  Heddington. 

Pygaster  umbrella.  Wr.    C  O.  Heddington. 

PygnniB  BlomenbachiL  Eock  and  Dunk.    C  O.  Bollingdon. 
„      costatiu.   WrighL    CO.  Bnllingdon. 
H      pentagonalis.  Phil,    CO.  Heddington. 
Agter<Adea. 

Astropecten  rectos.    C  6.  Cowley. 
OriiuAdLea. 

ApiocrinoB.  ...CO.  Heddington. 

ExtracrinoB.    O.  C  St.  Clement's. 

MiUericrinuB  echinatus.  Schl,    C  O.  Heddington. 

This  very  small  series  of  the  Echinodermata  has  not  been  ob- 
tained without  much  research  in  the  strata  near  Oxford.  The 
rarity  of  Hemicidaris^  Fseudodiadema,  and  Pygurus  makes  a  great 
difference  to  collectors  at  Oxford  and  Calne. 

Of  these  fossils  only  a  few  rare  traces  occur  in  the  clay  beds 
round  Oxford,  nor  are  such  found  in  plenty  or  variety  in  other 
parts  of  this  argillaceous  series.  It  is  rather  in  the  shelly  (middle) 
series  than  in  the  purely  (upper)  oolitic  parts  of  the  coralline 
rock  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for. 

FOSSIM    OF   THE    OXFORD    OOLITE    SERIES. 

Amnjkllida. 

Serpnla  rancinata.  Sow.    C  O.  Heddington. 

„      sqoamoea.  PhU.    CO.  Camnor. 

M      tricarinata.  Sow.    C  O.  Heddington. 
Yennicalaria  ovata.  Sow.    C  O.  Heddington. 
Yennilia  sulcata.  Sow.    C  O.  Heddington. 
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Cbustaoka. 

Glyphea  rosinta.  PhiL    C.  O.  Heddington. 

„       Strioklandi.  Bean,    O.  C.  St  Clement's. 
A  ahori-tailed  Decapod.  O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 

POLTZOA. 

Diastopora  dilnyiana.    O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 

The  rarity  of  polyzoa  in  the  Oxford  oolites  and  clays  is  some- 
what remarkable^  and  appears  to  be  in  some  way  related  to  the 
even  more  remarkable  rarity  of  brachiopoda,  on  whose  shells  in 
the  Bath  oolites  so  many  of  these  beautiful  objects  are  found. 

Brachiopoda. 

Discina  latissima.  Sow.    O.  C.  St  Clement's. 

„       radiata.  PhU.    CO.  Bullingdon. 
Rhynchonella  yarians.  Dav.    O.C.  Sommertown.  (rare.) 
Terebratula bneoulenta.  8cw,    CO.  Bnllingdon. 
„  impresaa.  Von  Buck.    O.  C  Oxford, 

n  insignia.  Sckul.    C  O.  Heddington,  Cumnor. 

The  scarcity  of  these  fossils  in  the  Oxford  oolites  and  clays 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  abundance  of  them  in  the  parallel 
older  series  below.  Till  lately  our  collection  did  not  possess  a 
single  terebratula  from  the  coralline  oolite^  and  though  now  two 
species  are  in  the  catalogue^  one  is  founded  on  a  unique  valve; 
and  still  we  have  no  rhynchonella  and  no  lingula  from  this  rock. 

MOKOMTARIA. 

Avicola  ezpansa.  PhiU.    C  0.  Heddington. 

ovalis.  PkU.    C  O. 
Gervillia  aviculoides.  Sow.    C  O.  Heddington,  Bullingdon. 
Gryphiea  dilatata.  Sow.     O.  C  St  Clement's,  &c.    C  O.  Heddington. 
Lima  elliptica.   WhU.    CO. 

leviuscola.  Sow.    C  O.  Heddington. 
pectiniformis.  SM.    C.  O. 
rigida.  Sow.     C  O.  Heddington. 
„     rudis.  Sow.    CO.  Bullingdon. 
„     rustica.  Sow.    CO.  Heddington. 
Ostrea  gregarea.  Sow.  O.  C  u.  St.  Clement's.    C  O.  Heddington,  &c. 
solitaria.  Sow.    Bullingdon. 
spinigera.  n.  s.    C  O.  Bullingdon. 
Pecten  articulatus.  Schl.     C  O.  Heddington. 
„      fibrosus.  Sow.    O.C  Summertown. 
lens.  Sow.    CO.  Heddington. 
similis.  Sow.    C.  O.  Heddington. 
vagans.  Sow.    CO.  Cumnor. 
▼imineus.  Sow.    CO.  Heddington,  Cumnor. 
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IHniia lanoeolAta.  Sow,    CO. 

^    mitis.  Pha.    C.6.  Studley. 
PUcunopais  similu.  WhU.    C.  O.  Bullingdon. 
Triohites  Plotii.  Lhwyd.     CO.  HeddingtoD. 

In  tiiis  list  of  monomyaria  the  osoal  oolitic  groups  appear 
gathered  round  avicnla,  lima,  ostrea,  and  pecten;  grypluea  being 
abundant  in  the  Oxford  clay  and  lying  in  several  extensive  floors^ 
bat  scattered  and  comparatively  rare  in  the  strata  above.  A  small 
smooth  oyster  is  so  abundant  in  the  shelly  oolitic  layers  as  almost 
to  constitute  beds^  but  the  valves  are  seldom  associated^  while^ 
on  the  other  hand^  Ostrea  gregarea  forms  in  these  same  beds 
large  coherent  masses  with  united  valves. 

DnCTABIA. 

Area  smulft.  PhU.    C.  O.  Heddington. 

,,    Babietngona.  Ifor.    O.  C 
Afltarte  extensa.  PhU.    C  O.  Heddington. 

„      ovata.  Smith.    C  O.  Heddington,  BuQingdon. 

„      rfaomboidalis.  PhiL    C  O.  BCarcham. 
Cardiom  Grawfordii.   WhU.    CO. 
Corbif  IsTis.  Sow.    C.  O.  Heddington. 
CorbnU  BiacNeillii.  Mar.    O.C 
Cacollaa  concinna.  PhU.    O.  C 
contracta.  PhU.    CO. 
Cypricardia  isocardina.  Bwf.     C  O. 
Carina  dolabra.  PhU.    C  O. 
Goniomya  literata.  Sou.    C  O.,  C  G.  Studley. 
Iflocardia  tomida.  Phil.    C.  G. 
Leda  Phillipni.  Mor.    O.  C 

Lithodomna  indaBos.  PhU.    C  O.  Heddington,  Cnmnor. 
Lucina  craasa.  Sow.    C  O. 

,,      lirata.  PhU.    O.C. 

„      polita.  PhU.    CO.  Bnllingdon. 
Modiola  bipartita.  Sow.    C6.  Stadley. 

„      cuneata.  Sow.    C.6.  Studley. 

„      pulchrtk  (f).  PhU.    CO. 
Myadtea  calceiformis.  PhiL 

„       recarvuB.  PhU.    O.C  St  Clement's.    CO.  Stadley. 
Nucnla  elliptica.  PhU.     O.  C  St.  Qemenfa,  Oxford. 

„      nuda.  PhU.     O.  C  St.  Clement's,  Oxford. 
Opis  corallina.  Zye.     C  O.  Bullingdon. 

„    PhiUipBu.  Mor.    C  O. 
Pholadomya  obM>leta.  PhU.    C  O.  Stadley. 
Quenstedtia  laevigata.  PhU.    C  O. 
Sowerbya  DeshayBii.  Bvf9.    CO.  Bnllingdon. 

H        triaogalariB.  PhU.    C  O.  Heddington. 
Tancredia  cartanaata.  PhU.    C  O. 
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numdft  depreaa.  Bow,    O.  C. 

M      Staderi.  Ag.    CO.  Buningdon. 
Trigonift  dATeDate.  8<m.    O.  C.  Si.  Glament's.    C.  O.  Heddington. 
M      oostata.  Pari.    O.C.  Si.  dement's.    CO.  Heddington. 
M      triqnetnL  LjfC.    CO.  Heddington. 

The  whole  list  of  dimyarian  molloskB  is  of  the  ordinary  character 
of  the  Bath  oolites — a  return  one  might  think  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  sea  denizens  to  the  home  of  their  sires.  Nor  are  the 
children  much  altered  in  form  through  the  lapse  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances. 

GASnBOPODA. 

Acttton  retufiu.  PhU,    C  O. 

▲ctsoninft poljgynu  n.a.  PhU,    CO.  Ciunnor. 

AImi*  lni|nnofla.  8<m.    O.  C  St.  Clement's. 

M     MminiidA.  HA.  and  Dab,    C  O.  Bullingdon. 
Bulla  elongate.  PAa.    CO. 
CeriteDa costata.  WML    CO. 

Cerithimn  mnricatom.  Bow.    C  O.  Bolfingdon,  Comnor. 
Chemnitraa Heddingtonenais.  Bow.    CO.  Heddington. 

M        melanioidea.  Phil.    CO. 
Cjlindritee Lnldii.  WML    CO. 
littOTina IjBviadma.  WMt.    CO. 

M       moricata.  Bow.    C  O.  Heddington,  Comnor. 
Mniex  Haocanenmi.  PMl,    C  O.  BoUingdon. 
,  Natica  aiguta.  PMl.    C  O.  Heddington,  Comnor. 
„      Clio.  lyOih.    CO. 
Nerioea  Goodhallii.  Bow.    C  O. 
Nerita  breyispiralifl.  n.  a.    C  O.  Heddington. 

„      minuta.  Sow.    C  O. 
Phasianella  ftriata.  Bow.    CO.  Heddington. 
Pleorotomaria  bicarinata.  Bow.    C  O.  Comnor. 
depreua.  PMl.    O.  C  BoUingdon. 
„  reticolata.  Bow.    CO. 

The  resemblance  of  this  list  to  the  larger  and  richer  catalogue 
of  the  Grreat  and  Inferior  oolite  is  very  great.  It  is  perhaps  safe 
to  view  it  as  a  'pauperized'  fiiuna,  indicating . the  approaching 
extinction  of  physical  conditions  which  marked  the  oolitic  ages 
and  influenced  the  life  of  the  period. 

Ckphalopoda. 

Ammonites  athleta.  PMl.    O.C  Sommertown. 

„         biplez.  Bow.  var.    O.  C  Wolvercot,  Sommertown. 
„         canalicolatos.  Mv/ii$t.    O.C  Sommertown. 
„         catena.  Bow.    CG.  Marcham. 

M         oordatos.  Bow.    O.  C  St.  aement's.    C  G.  Stodley.    C  O.   Hed- 
dington. 
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AmmoniteB  Dnncam.  Bow.    O.  O.  WolTerton. 

„         exoayatos.  Sow.    CO.  Heddington. 

„         gemmatnt.  PhiL    O.G.  St  Clement's. 

n         GowerianuB.  Sow.    O.  C.  lalip,  Summertown. 

n         ingens.   F.  and  P.    C.  B.  Heddington. 

M         JaionL    0.0.  Snmmertown. 

«         Lamberti.    O.  C.  Oxford. 

„         MariiD.  lyOrh.    O.C.  Snmmertown. 

w         oculatus.  PAi/.    O.C.  Snmmertown. 

„         perarmatua.  Sow.    C.  6.,  C.  O.  Heddington. 

M         plicatflie.  Sow,    C.  O^  C.  O.  Heddington. 

r,         Sntherlandis.  Sow.    CO.  Well  in  Oxford. 

M         triplex.  Sow.    C  O.  Shotover. 

Taricoetatu.  Bwk.    O.  C  Hawnes  near  Bedfivd. 
Tartebralis.  Sow.    C  O.  Heddington. 
Belenmites  abbreriatiis.  MiU.    CO.  Heddington.    O.C.  St  Clement's. 

„         hattatus.  Blainv.    O.C.  St.  Clement's. 

n         OweniL    O.C.  Sommertown. 

„         porrectns.  PhU.    O.  C.  St  Clement's. 

„         suIcatoB.  Mm.    O.  C  Snmmertown,  WolTeroot. 
tomatilis.  PhO.    O.  C  St  Clement's. 
Nantflus  hexagonus.  Sow.    C6.  Marcham. 

In  this  list  extensive  changes  of  the  general  forms  of  ammonites 
and  belenmites  appear  in  the  natural  order  of  snccessiye  groups 
of  life.  BelemniteSy  which  appear  to  be  rare  in  the  Bath  oolites 
of  this  district,  are  here  renewed  in  races  of  a  different  general 
aspect.  Many  of  the  ammonites  belong  to  earlier  groups  though 
specifically  different;  but  one  in  particular^  the  group  called 
*  Omati/  including  A.  Duncani,  appears  and  prevails  in  the  Oxford 
clays^  without  entering  the  oolitic  shelly  beds  above^  or  reappearing 
in  the  Kimmeridgian  clays.  One  part  of  this  beautiful  group  is 
absent,  or  very  rare— the  species  called  CaUoviensiB — ^probably  be- 
cause the  Kelloway  stone  is  not  here;  and  for  the  same  reason 
probably  we  do  not  record  A.  sublsevis.  But  both  may  perhaps 
be  found  hereafter  though  rarely. 

Fishes. 

Asteracanthus  omatiflsimns.  Ag.    C  O.  Heddington. 

Gyrodns.    O.  C  St  Clement's. 

Hybodns  groMioonna.  Ag.    O.  C  St  Clement's. 

n       obtoBus.  Ag.    CO. 

„        polypzion.  Ag.    O.  C  St.  Clement's. 
IschyodiiB  EgertonL  Ag.    O.  C  St  Clement's. 
Lepidotus  macrocheims  ?  Egeri.    O.  C  St  Clement's. 
Pycnodns  BacUandl    CO.  Wheatlej. 
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Among  these  few  fishes  tiie  most  remarkable  is  the  Ischyodus 
Egertoni  of  Agassiz^  of  whieh  good  jaws  have  been  collected  from 
St.  Clement's,  in  the  upper  Oxford  clay.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  clear  views  of  the  internal  and  external  aspects  of  these  re- 
markable bones,  which  are  also  teeth^  and  represent  in  the  old 
world  such  curious  creations  as  the  Diodon  of  modem  seas.  See 
Plate  XII.  For  descriptions  I  must  refer  to  Agassiz's  great  work 
on  Fossil  Fishes. 

RSFTILIA. 

DakosauruB.    O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 

lohthyosaorai  dilatatus.  n.  b.  PhU.    O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 

„  thyreospondylns.  Owen,    O.  C.  Buckingham. 

Megalosanrns  BucklandL    O.  C.  Near  Oxford.    C.  O.  Littlemore,  Diy-Sandford. 
Pleiosaurus  gamma.  Owm.    O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 
„         grandis.  Owen.    O.C.  Peterborough. 
Flesiosauros  eazymeros.  n.  s.     O.  C.  Bedford. 

Oxoniensis.  n.  s.  Phil.    O.  C.  Sonmiertown,  St.  ClemenVs,  &c. 

plicatns.     0.0.  Summertown. 

troohanterius.  Owen.    O.  C.  Chippenham. 
Rhamphorhynchns  BucklandL     O.  C.  St.  Clement's. 
Steneosaurus  .  .  .  O.  C.  Long  Marston. 
Streptospondylus  Guyieri.  Owen.    O.C.  Near  Oxford.    (See  p.  319.) 
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REFERENCE   TO    PLATE    Xn.,    REPRESENTING    FOSSILS    OF   THE 

OXFORD    CLAY. 


I.  Anabada  orbulites. 
3.  Diastopora  diluviana. 

3.  Terebratula  impressa. 

4.  Oiyphaea    dilatata,    with    attached 

Serpula  tricarinata. 

5.  Nucula  elliptica. 

6.  Alaria  bispinoea. 

7.  Belemnites  hastatus. 

8.  f,        sulcatus. 

9.  Anmionites  Dimcani. 


10. 

f* 

biplex  t 

11. 

tt 

oculatus. 

12. 

t* 
tt 

canaliculatus. 

13. 

Gowerianus.  Jun. 

14. 

tt 

Marise. 

15. 

t» 

T/amberti. 

16. 

»» 

yertebraliH. 

17. 

Glyphea 

Strickland!. 

18. 

Hybodufl 

polyprion. 

19,  30.  Hybodus  grossiconns. 
31.  Hybodus  grossiconns.  Spine, 
a  a.  Leptacanthus.    Spine. 

33.  Jaw  of  Gyrodus  ? 

34.  Ischyodus  Egertoni,  seen  on  the  outer 

lace  a,  inner  face  h. 

35.  Tooth  of  Pleiosaurus. 

36.  Tooth  of  Pleiosaurus. 

37.  Tooth  of  Saurian. 

38.  Tooth  of  Saurian. 

39.  First  phalanx,  wing  finger  of  Rham- 

phorhynchus. 

30.  Proximal  articular  &ce  of  the  same 

phalanx. 

31.  Femur  of  Rhamphorhynchns.    Side- 

ways. 
33.  The  same  seen  in  front. 
33.  Distal  articular  face  of  the  same. 
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ICHTHYOSAURUS  DILATATUS.      PhU. 

Three  cervical  and  ten  dorsal  vertebrse  of  this  group  of  saurians 
were  obtained  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  deep  well  sunk  in 
Oxford  clay  at  St.  Clement's.  They  are  somewhat  remarkable  for 
neatness  of  outline  and  a  general  smoothness  of  surfiice.  In  the 
articulating  face  of  the  anterior  cervical  vertebrse  the  height  rather 
exceeds  the  breadth,  and  the  figure  is  somewhat  pentagonal,  and 
angular  below;  in  the  dorsal  series  the  breadth  is  greater^  and 
the  outline  below  is  circular. 

Dimensions.  Cervical  vertebrse :  lengthy  i*o  inch ;  breadth,  %'0 ; 
height  to  canal^  %'%.  Dorsal  vertebrse :  lengthy  1*3;  breadth,  2*9; 
height,  2'S. 

A  valuable  series  of  vertebrse  of  this  species,  b^inning  with  the 
anchylosed  atlas  and  axis^  and  extending  without  interruption  to 
the  25th,  has  been  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxford 
clay  in  Cowley  Reld.  The  vertebrse  of  St.  Clement's  go  to  the 
40th. 

This  is  perhaps  not  essentially  different  from  the  species,  plentiful 
in  the  Kinmieridge  clay,  to  which  Owen  attached  the  name  of 
I.  trigonus.  That  species,  whose  anterior  cervical  vertebrse  are 
much  higher  than  broad,  will  be  more  folly  described  hereafter. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  THYREOSPONDYLUS  •.     Owen, 

One  vertebra,  whose  place  in  the  column  was  about  the  eighth 
from  the  head,  obtained  from  the  Oxford  clay  at  Buckingham, 
belongs  apparently  to  the  well-marked  species  named  above  ;  which 
is  more  plentifol  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  Shotover,  under  which 
head  it  will  be  more  folly  described.  Length,  I'O  inch;  breadth, 
2*25 ;  height  to  canal,  2*3  :  very  deeply  concave  on  the  articulating 
faces,  with  a  few  radiating  plications.  Neural  canal  flat  and  broad 
on  the  base. 

PLESIOSAURUS   OXONIENSIS.  n.  a      PkU. 

The  deep  clay  which  spreads  round  Oxford  has  yielded  in  its 
frequent  brick-yards  several  interesting  remains  of  a  plesiosaurus, 

*  No  locality  U  given  for  this  species  by  Professor  Owen,  whose  described  specimen, 
in  the  Bristol  Mnseum,  was  probably  from  Weymoutii,  where  it  is  not  uncommon. 
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which  manifests  specific  cliaracters  in  such  parts  aa  have  been 
collected.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  Plesioaaurua 
brachyspondyluH,  to  be  noticed  bercafter  as  a  fossil  of  Klmmeridge 
clay.  Of  the  head  almost  nothing  intelligible ;  indeed  of  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  tbe  body  very  little,  except  vertebrae 
and  a  few  ribs.  The  vertebral  column  ia  nearly  complete,  and  of 
the  posterior  part,  and  especially  of  the  pelvic  girdle  and  paddle 
bones,  the  examples  are  in  plenty. 

Of  cervical  vertebrte,  one  series  of  six  has  come  to  ua  from  the 
clay-pits  of  Long^Marston.  These  are  from  a  very  forward  part 
of  tbe  neck  near  the  head,  and  shew  in  a  striking  manner  the  rapid 
augmentation  in  size  of  the  anterior  cervicals  which  is  observed  is 
several  species  of  the  genus  found  near  Oxford.  They  are  biconcavej 
with  a  narrow  somewhat  tumid  iiiterforaminal  space. 


I 


L 


The  largest  of  these  vertebrte  measures  on  the  articular  fece — 
in  height,  i'3  inch;  in  breadth,  i'6;  and  the  length  is  i-i :  the 
smallest  in  height,  o'9 ;  in  breadth,  i'2;  and  is  0*85  long. 

Vertebrae  of  tbe  dorsal  series  occur  rather  frequently,  and,  except 
for  fractures  which  would  not  occur  if  the  workmen  were  at  all 
careful,  they  might  be  generally  preserved  quite  perfect. 

These  vertebrte  are  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  almost  circular 
outline  of  the  articular  faces,  only  broken  at  the  upper  margin  by 
the  neural  canal,  for  the  sharply-defined  border  of  these  faces, 
and  a  general  smoothness  and  neatness  of  surface.  Tlie  zygapo- 
physes  are  very  clearly  marked ;  the  anterior  pair  deeply  spoon- 
shaped  ;  the  posterior  pair  formed  of  plates  inclined  toward  each 
other  45°,  and  rounded  beneath  to  fit  into  the  anterior  grooves. 
Tba  articolatittg  faces  are  equally  concave,  the  depth  being  about 
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one-tenth  of  the  diameter.    The  foramina  are  lateral.    Trangverse 


I 


Diagram  CXIV,    I>onal  Vertebrs  of  Pledoflaurai  Oxoniensifl.    Scale,  one-fifth 

of  DAtore. 

I.  Seen  from  the  front.        7.  Side  view.        3.  Posterior  zygspophjBiB. 

4.  Seen  from  above. 

diameter  of  the  largest,  r75  inches;  height,  %'^;  length,  %'i. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  middle  dorsals. 

Siis, — Portions  have  been  found.  One  of  a  very  great  size  must 
have  belonged  to  another  species  of  animal  not  otherwise  indicated. 
They  are  of  the  usual  form  of  middle  dorsal  ribs,  with  hardly  a 
mark  of  that  division  across  the  head  which  occurs  in  the  cervical 
ribs.  The  substance  is  largely  cellular  in  the  middle,  more  com- 
pact toward  the  sides. 

Caudal  vertebrae  are  exemplified  by  a  series  of  eight,  which  appear 
to  be  consecutive,  and  to  indicate  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  size 
of  the  tail,  which  must  have  been  shorter  than  is  usual  in  the 
genus.  Their  lateral  processes  extend,  from  point  to  point,  to  about 
twice  the  breadth  of  the  vertebra.  The  vertebrse  nearest  the  end 
have  cicatrices  on  both  the  lower  edges,  those  further  forward  on 
the  posterior  edge  only. 
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The  largest  baa  a  length  of  1-45  inch,  a  breadth  of  2'i,  and 


Diagram  OXV.    Bii  Caudal  Tertebtn  of  PlMiowtonu  Ozonienaia.    Scale,  ona-fifth 

of  nature.    The  artlcolw  aarhoafi  biooncaTe,  and  lather  pitted  in  the  loiddle. 

height  (to  the  canal)  1  '5 ;  in  the  smallest  the  meaeores  are,  lengthy 
0*85  ;  breadth,  i'2j  height  to  the  canal,  0'90. 

Pebnc  girdle, — The  materials  fi>r  describing  this  part  of  the 
skeleton  are  complete  in  respect  of  the  pubic  and  ischial  bones, 
which,  though  never  found  together  in  the  waj  represented  in 
Diagram  CXVI.,  were  probably  so  arranged  in  the  living  animal. 


Dia^am  0X71.     Pelvio  Oiidle  ot  PlesioBanruB  Oioniei 


Scid«,  one-tentii 


dupes  of  botii  these  bones  are  somewhat  peculiar,  and  it  is 

lAer  long  sod  frequent  consideration  and  comparison  with 

w  of  otikor  pleaiosaor&ns,  and  skeletons  of  recent  turtles,  that 

■nment  in  the  woodcut  was  adopted.    The  anterior  portion 

'noomplete  in  the  middle  parts,  is  supplied  by  general 
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analogies : .  nothing  else  is  doabtfbl.  One  of  the  ischial  bones  is 
so  nearly  complete  as  to  fhlly  justify  the  outlines  of  both^  except 
at  the  posterior  edge. 

So  few  complete  examples  of  these  bones  clearly  separated  from 
the  matrix  have  been  carefiiUy  represented,  that  it  seems  wortii 
while  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  points  which  mark  the  Oxford 
plesiosaurus  with  a  peculiar  aspect. 

Hie  pubis^  preserving  a  large  area  in  proportion  to  the  isohiumy 
and  meeting  it  so  as  to  leave  between  the  bones  the  doubly* 
cydoidal  interval  nearly  as  usual^  runs  out  into  wings  on  the 
anterior  border^  and  from  these  deep  curves  return  to  the  femoral 
joint.  The  bones,  generally  thin,  meet  in  a  long^  straight  sym- 
physis, with  surfaces  very  deep  in  the  posterior  part,  but  shallow 
toward  the  front.  There  is  some  intumescence  in  the  posterior 
part^  not  deserving  the  title  of  carination,  on  the  outer  or  lower 
side. 

The  ischium  is  remarkable  for  the  strong,  sharp  keel  or  angular 
band,  which  runs  from  the  acetabulum  to  near  the  posterior  edge^ 
and  for  the  lateral  wings,  which  advance  far  forward,  and  are 
separated  from  the  acetabulum  by  a  deep,  sharp,  inward  curve. 
The  bone  is  vaulted  below^  and  the  symphysis  is  deepest  anteriorly. 

Dimensions:  P  to  I,  along  the  middle  of  the  bones^  21  inches; 
j)p.  across  the  pubis,  21 ;  n.  across  the  ischia^  21 ;  breadth  between 
the  acetabula,  13. 

These  dimensions  are  the  average  of  two  sets  of  bones  belonging 
to  two  animals. 

As  yet  no  ilium  has  been  discovered. 

The  first  bone  of  the  hind-leg  in  the  largest  example  is  11*9 
inches  long  ;  the  extreme  breadth  at  the  distal  end  being  7  inches. 

The  proximal  extremity  is  3*1  inches  across  in  the  general  plane 
of  the  bone,  and  at  right  angles  to  that  4*5^  the  difference  being 
caused  by  a  large  process  answering  to  a  trochanter.  The  bone 
grows  thinner^  without  much  reduction  of  breadth  for  half  its 
lengthy  and  then  widens  and  grows  thinner  to  the  distal  extremity. 
This  extremity,  formed  in  a  general  curve,  has  three  &cets,  not 
always  clearly  marked,  for  adaptation  to  the  two  bones  which 
represent  tibia  and  fibula,  the  longest  being  anterior. 

The  femur  is  succeeded  by  two  broad  angular  bones  (tibia  and  fibula) 
in  contact ;  a  circumstance  observed  in  several  of  the  paddles  of 
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plesioBanniB  of  the  middle  and  opper  oolites,  while  in  the  liw  these 
hoDes  are  atwftys  ]aig!Aj  separated  in  the  middle.  In  this  oar 
pleeiosaoTB  make  some  approach  to  the  pavement-like  structure  in 
the  ichthyosanrs.  There  is  a  mark  for  a  third  smalleF  bone  to  be 
in  contact  with  tlie  femur. 

No  paddle  has  been  found  complete,  or  approaching  to  that 
condition  in  the  Oxford  district;  but  the  bones  rearranged  appear 
to  give  a  total  length,  if  complete,  of  about  30  or  yS  inchetr  to  this 
limb. 

Coanting  96  vertebne  at  1*6  inches,  and  the  head,  which  cannofk 


Da 
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Diagram  CXVll.    I^ddla  of  FlsdosMinu  Oxonian^.    Scale,  one-teoth  of  nature. 

have  been  large,  at  15  inches,  we  have,  allowing  for  cartilage, 
15  feet  for  the  length  of  the  animal,  equal  to  five  times  the  length 
of  the  hinder  paddle,  and  fifbeen  times  the  leogth  of  the 
femur. 

Taking  the  length  of  the  femur  equal  to  icx)  inches,  the  breadth- 
is  58,  the  whole  paddle  277. 


PLSSI0SAURU8. 


PLESIOSATJROS  PUCATUS.      PhO. 

In  die  Oxford  iHay  begins  a  series  of  plenosaorians  with  truis- 
veraelf  eUiptical  articalating  faces  to  the  vertebnej  especially  the 
oeirical  and  the  anterior  dorsals.  Two  species  are  koown  iB  i]ie 
Oxford  clay,  others  in  the  strata  above,  which  differ  in  the  relatiTe 
lengths  of  the  bodies.     In  ao  case,  as  yet,  is  the  head  recognized. 

In  the  Oxford  clay  the  species  belonging  to  the  '  ellipsospon- 
dylian'  race  are  known  only  by  vertebne  and  ribe,  thongh  it  may 


be  possible  hereafter  to  assign  to  these  some  of  the  limb-bones.  If 
not  identical  with  species  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  they  are  very 
cloeely  allied  to  them. 

The  faces  of  these  vertebne  are  so  very  gently  concave  as  in  some 
cases  to  appear  almost  plane;  neatly  bordered,  wider  than  hig^, 


DiagraHt  CXIX.    Cerriol  Tertebns  of  PlenoMtmn  plicatiu. 

Se*i«,  ooe-fiflh  of  Dktiira. 

I.  Sften  &MII  baUiid.         i.  Sean  from  b«low.        3.  Sean  in  front. 

broadest  below  the  centre,  with  marginal  parapophyses.  Hie  sides 
are  impressed  above  the  parapophyses ;  the  base  is  plano-ooncna^ 
with  two  parallel  depressions,  and  a  pair  of  approximate  laigp 
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foramina.  The  neural  canal  is  striated  lengthways  on  the  floor^ 
and  in  some  vertebrsB  two  foramina  are  observed.  The  smallest 
of  these  vertebrsB  are  more  concave  on  the  &ces  than  the  larger. 

Length  of  the  smallest^  1*5  inches;  breadth,  1*60;  height  to 
the  canal^  1*30.  The  dimensions  in  the  largest  are,  length,  2'io; 
breadth,  2*65 ;  height,  2*CX3. 

There  are  two  anterior  dorsals,  incomplete  only  by  loss  of  the 
neural  spines. 

Two  foramina  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  neural  canal^  and  other 
two,  as  usual^  on  the  lower  face.  The  interval  between  these  grows 
larger  as  we  pass  along  the  colunm,  and  they  become  lateral  in 
the  middle  dorsals.  Length,  %'%  inches;  breadth,  3*05;  height, 
2*2  to  the  canal. 

Two  middle  dorsals  accompany  the  other  vertebra,  incomplete 
in  neurapophyses.  These  are  longer  than  the  anterior  dorsals  in 
proportion  to  the  diameters;  they  have  the  same  slightly  concave 
articulating  faces ;  the  sides  are  impressed  below  the  diapophyses, 
and  in  each  depression  is  a  foramen.  Lengthy  2*4  inches ;  breadth, 
2*8  j  height,  2*4. 

PBOPORTIONATB   MEASUBES   OF   TEffi   VKRTEBRiE    OF    PLESIO- 
SAURUS   AND    STENEOSAURUS    IN    THE    OXFORD    CLAY. 


PlesiosfturuB  Ozonieiuda,  arerage 
Cervical 

Anterior  dorsal    . 
Dorsal 
Caudal 


PlesiosauruB  plicatus,  average 
Cervical 

Anterior  dorsal    . 
Dorsal 
Caudal 


Steneosaurus,  average 
Cervical 
Anterior  dorsal 
Dorsal 
Caudal 


Length  for 
Standard. 
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100 
100 
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100 
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PLBSIOSAUSUS. 


PLE8E0SAUB1TS  EUETMERTja  Plul. 
A  femur  of  this  species  of  plesiosanms,  fotmd  at  Bedford,  and 
represented  in  the  Oxford  Museum  by  a  cast  in  plaster,  is  onusoallf 
expanded  at  the  distal,  and  small  at  the  prozimat  eztremitf.  The 
paddle  presentB  a  somewhat  remarkable  contraction  in  hreadth 
whrae  tlie  tatsal  bones  begin.     There  appears  to  have  been  six  of 


these,  though  only  five  remain,  as  in  the  Diagram  above;  while, 
to  the  extent  of  ten  or  eleven  rows,  two  of  the  five  toes  can  be 
traced  in  such  arrangement  as  to  form  a  long  narrow  paddle. 
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The  femur  is  \6  inches  long,  and  iij  broad  at  the  distal  end. 
The  two  bones,  which  correspond  to  tibia  and  fibula,  are  8  and  4*5 
broad,  while  the  tarsal  bones  together  measure  only  "]  '5  inches  across. 

Professor  Owen  observed  this  valuable  specimen  in  the  Wood- 
wardian  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  places  it  near  to  Ptesiosaurus 
doBdicomus,  which  has  a  femur  expanded  in  tbe  distal  region  \  the 
expausion  is,  however,  greater  in  this  Bedford  specimen.  The 
proximal  end  shews  no  tuberosity ;  the  distal  ends  have  only  two 
broadly  sub -articulating  faces,  to  fit  with  the  remarkable  tibia  and 
fibula.  Tlie  metatarsal  row  of  bones  has  proximal  facets  of  diSerent 
forms  to  fit  the  tarsals.  The  pbalangal  bones  are  thick  and  solid ; 
the  five  rows  can  be  recognized,  the  largest  bones  being  those  of  the 
fourth  toe.     The  largest  phalanx  is  3-3  inches  long,  and  17  broad. 

Taking  the  length  of  the  femiu',  100  inches,  the  breadth  is  70, 
the  whole  paddle  287,  the  part  beyond  the  femur  187. 

PLBSIOSAURUS  TROCHANTERIUS.     Oioai.     1839. 
{Referred  to  Pieiomuru«  in  1841.) 

A  fine  femur  of  tbia  species,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
EnnisldlleQ,  was,  he  informs  me,  obtained  from  the  Oxford  clay 
at  Christian-Malford  *.  A  cast  of  it  is  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
The  species  occurs  more  abundantly  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and 
there  are  points  regarding  it  which  will  be  better  disciifised  under 
that  title. 

PLEIOSAURU9. 

Specimens  of  unconnected  dorsal  vertebra}  have  been  occasionally 
brought  by  workmen  reporting  them  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Oxford  clay  pits,  which  have  a  decided  pleiosaurian  character,  and 
correspond  very  much  with  specimens  from  Weymouth,  and  with 
others  from  Shotovcr.  The  small  distance  between  the  pits  in  the 
Kimmeridge  and  the  Oxford  clay  in  the  vicinity  of  Heddington 
and  Oxford,  made  me  hesitate  to  admit  these  vertebrse  as  being 
truly  from  the  lower  deposit.  But  I  am  now  satisfied.  The  species 
will  1)6  described  under  Kimmeridge  clay. 

A  distinctly  pleiosaurian  cervical  vertebra,  with  cicatrices  of  the 

^'-ofeuor  Owen'a  Report  on  Poaail  ReptileB,  1839,  thii  bono  is  laid  to  bkv« 
Rimmeridg*  clay  uf  Sliotover  nill.  where  iudeei]  otLora  like  it  id  muiy 
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□eaml  aod  plenrapophjies,  ib  placed  in  the  collection,  and  marked 
from  '  Bode,  four  miles  soath  of  Northampton."  It  ia  very  perfect, 
shewing  in  the  broad  flat  neoral  floor  two  oonspicoooB  foramina, 
and  two  otliera,  aa  osoal,  on  the  lower  anrfiwie.  The  plenrapophyseB 
were  sapported  hj  two  extensiTe  slig'htly  prominent  concave  sor- 
Jaces,  divided  by  a  deep  horizontal  fiirrow. 

Length,  i'2  inch  ;  breadth,  2*55;  height,  2-2 ;  concavity,  0-2. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  Oxford  clay  in  nt»  very  near  to  Rode 
(Boade),  but  fossilB  of  that  depodt  are  frequent  in  the  drift  clays 
which  abound  there. 

PLEI08AUBUS   GBANDI81     Ouiea. 
A  paddle,  probably  of  this  pleioBanras,  fonnd  near  Peterborough 


paaH 
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Diagram  OXXI.     Faddle  of  Ptriowiini*  gnndii.    Sole  one-tanlli  ol 
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b7  Mr.  C.  E.  Leeds,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  Collie,  Oxford,  preee&to  tin 
combinatioa  in  Diagram  CXXIL,  the  length  being  3  feet ;  bat,  if 
the  toes  were  qmte  complete,  probably  the  full  length  would  have 
been  3  feet  6  inches,  the  femar  being  nearly  1 3  inches  long,  and 
6\  wide  at  the  db(«I  end. 

It  was  fonnd  with  a  lower  jaw  of  pleioeaonu,  which  seems  to 


Diagram  CXXII.    Lowerj>wof  Pleiosaums  grandiB.    Scale  one-tenth  of  n»tni«. 

agree  generally  with  Pleiosaurus  grandis  of  Owen,  and  the  fenrnr 
has  considerable  similarity  to  the  specimens  of  that  animal  from 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  Sfaotorer. 
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STENEOSAUEUS. 

Twenty  vertebrsB  have  been  obtained  from  the  Oxford  clay-pits 
at  Long-Marston^  not  in  very  good  condition,  bat  quite  certainly 
recognizable  as  of  the  true  crocodilian  type^  and  of  the  size  and 
general  aspect  of  a  large  specimen  of  the  steneosaur  of  Shotover. 
Among  them  no  cervicals  appear^  dorsals  and  caudals  are  numerous^ 
there  appear  to  be  some  Imnbars^  and  there  is  one  sacral  vertebra. 

The  dorsals,  distinctly  recognizable  as  such,  are  eight  in  number^ 
mostly  preserving  at  least  a  portion  of  the  diapophyses,  which  ran 
out^  at  first  broad  and  horizontal,  and  then  bend  downward  to 
a  contracted  termination,  in  this  resembling  the  large  species  of 
the  Eimmeridge  clay  here  named  Steneosaoros  palpebrosos.  The 
height,  of  the  articulating  isuces  of  uncrushed  specimens  is  equal 
to  the  cross  diameter^  but  inferior  to  the  length.  These  surfaces 
are  moderately  and  equally  concave.  The  greatest  observed  length 
is  2*75  inches,  breadth  and  height  %'2.  The  transverse  processes 
measure  between  the  tips  9*5  inches.  The  body  of  the  vertebra, 
as  seen  fit)m  below^  is  somewhat  hour-glass  shaped,  and  smooth. 

The  lumbar  or  posterior  dorsal  vertebrsa^  for  it  is  not  easy  to 
disting^sh  in  these  specimens,  are  of  nearly  the  same  size^  and 
equally  concave  on  the  fisices  as  those  mentioned  above.  There 
appear  to  be  four  such. 

The  sacral  vertebra,  posterior  of  the  pair^  has  the  articular  face 
wider  than  high,  and  the  diapophyses  are  directed  downward  in 
a  remarkable  manner  so  as  to  be  inclined  to  one  another  11  o^. 

The  anterior  caudals  are  a  little  shorter,  and  more  angular  below, 
and  marked  by  small  hsemapophysial  cicatrices.  The  articulating 
fistces  have  the  same  d^;ree  of  concavity.  There  are  seven  of  these 
vertebrae.     The  animal  must  have  been  20  feet  long. 


STREPTOSPONDYLUS  CUVIERI  AND  MEGAL0SAUEU8 

BUCKLANDI. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  products  of  the  clay 
north  of  Oxford  is  a  series  of  bones  of  different  parts  of  a  saurian 
of  moderate  size,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  James  Parker.  Hie 
various  bones  found  together  consist  of  parts  of  the  head,  vertebne 
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of  l^e  back,  loim,  and  tail,  bones  of  tbe  fore-limb  and  of  the  hind' 
limb,  for  the  moat  part  in  remarkable  perfection.  They  preseni 
Bome  difficulty.  Teeth  of  Megalosaurue  Bucklandi  well  charaC' 
terized  were  scattered  in  confiision  through  the  mass,  and  stil 
remain  attached  to  Bomo  portions.  The  portions  of  jaws  foonc 
are  also  megalosaurian,  one  specimen  being  the  anterior  portioi 
of  one  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  much  like  that  in  the  Oxfon 
Museum,  another  bein|f  a  pair  of  intermaxillary  bones,  with  fon: 
tooth-sockets  on  each  side,  a  teoth  remaining  in  one. 


Upper  figure,  t,  side  view  ;  left-huid  Ggure,  feom  abor*  ;  right-hMid,  fivm  below. 

The  fore-limb  bones  are  one  incomplete  humerus,  considerabli 
portions  of  radius  and  ulna,  and  two  phalangal  bones.  Of  thi 
hind-limb,  a  pur  of  femora  complete,  with  a  long  spirally-ridgec 
pubis  laid  by  each;  a  pair  of  tibire,  each  having  portions  of  i 
fibula  near  it,  in  one  case  almost  the  complete  bone  slightly  dis 
placed;  an  astragalus  to  mateh  each  tibia,  in  one  case  so  placec 
as  to  justify  the  approximation  originally  suggested  by  Cuviei 
(see  Diagram  LXIV.,  a);  five  nearly  complete  and  three  brokei 
metatarsals,  several  phalanges,  and  one  claw-bone, 

A  nearly  complete  ilium  of  the  general  pattern  of  megaloaanrus 
and  specially  like  the  smaller  one  represented  in  IHagram  LXVII. 

All  the  bones  mentioned  are  in  point  of  magnitude  about  half  th< 
size  (linear)  of  the  largest  megalosaurian  bones  of  Stonesfield,  an( 
in  relative  proportions  they  are  much  in  agreement  with  them 
On  comparing  the  bones  of  the  hind  and  fore  limbs,  the  forme 
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appear  to  be  abont  twice  as  long  as  the  latter ;  an  interesting  point 
in  the  stndj  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the  animal,  but  by  no  means 
pecoliar  to  it.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  tibia  is  19 
inches  long,  the  femur  being  20,  an  approach  to  equality  oerer 
observed  in  the  specimens  of  megalosaurus  from  Stonesfield. 

Along  with  these  interesting  bones,  which  go  far  to  help  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  structare  of  megalosanrus,  and  in 
particular  to  confirm  the  inference  from  the  Stonesfield  specimens 
of  the  greatly  reduced  anterior  limb-bones,  occurred  as  many  as 
thirty-six  vertebne.  Of  these,  nine  appear  to  be  cervical.  The 
first  and  second  vertobrss  are  not  seen ;  the  third  is  flat  in  front, 
concave  behind  ;  those  which  follow  are  convex  in  front  and 
concave  behind.    Next  follow  several  which  are  anterior  dorsal ;  and 


Dtagran  CXXIV.     Anterior  DotmI  Vertebra  of  Streptotpondjlni  Corieri. 

Scale  fbor-tentlu  of  natare. 

Tie  left-hrad  figure  ahews  the  interior  upect :  p  ia  the  place  of  the  pwapophTM, 

d  o(  Uie  dLapophriU,  uid  z  the  eip<ui'iitig  iyg»pophjia«.      The  Hgtit-huul  figure 

is  a  ride  riew,  ihewing  the  buttren-liko  *tructure  which  nipporU  d,  the  rtros^/. 

marked  panpophjiial  war  p,  and  the  articuUtiou  i  and  i*. 

these  are  concavo-convex,  with  the  convexity  forward  as  in  Strepto- 
spondylus  Cuvieri  of  Honflenr,  to  which  indeed  they  ofier  the  closest 
accordance,  while  no  such  vertebr©  have  been  recorded  from  Stones- 
field. 
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Otiiers  of  these  vertebrje,  posterior  dorsals  and  lumbars,  are 
hour-glass  shaped,  with  no  parapophysea ;  concave  behind,  leae- 
concave  or  almost  flat  in  front,  or  equally  biconcave,  much  con- 
stricted between  the  ends.  No  such  vertebne  have  been  obtained 
from  Stonesticld. 

Others  agsin  are  clearly  caudal,  apparently  not  anterior  but 
middle  caudal,  with  a  feeble  transverse  spine  or  ridge  iu  the  middle 
of  the  side,  somewhat  like  a  caudal  vertebra  of  teleosaurus :  no  snch 
has  been  seen  from  Stoneslield. 

Finally,  there  are  posterior  candals  more  after  the  style  of 
crocodilian  vert«hrEe,  with  extended  posterior  zygapophysea.  No 
mateh  for  these  at  Stonesfield. 

The  vertebral  system  thus  rapidly  sketched  corresponds  exactly 
with  what  Cuvier  said  of  a  species  of  crocodile  found  at  Honfleur"^, 
to  which  ho  aligned  a  head  like  that  of  steneosaums,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Streptospondylus  Cnvieri  is  applied  by 
Professor  Owen ''. 

In  that  fossil  the  cervical  and  anterior  dorsal  vertebrae  are  convex 
in  front,  even  to  become  semiglobular ;  the  posterior  dorsal  and 
lumbar  bones  lose  this  peculiarity,  and  become  flat  in  front,  and 
aflerwai'ds  both  ends  ore  concave  through  the  caudal  series.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  refers  to  the  species  of  Cuvier  as  being  in  evidence 
from  the  oolite  of  Chip  ping-Norton,  by  a  fragment  of  a  dorsal 
vertebra.  He  also  speaks  of  a  compressed  teoth  found  with  it 
resembling  the  well-known  form  of  megalosaurus,  and,  like  it,  worn 
smooth  and  shining  *.  The  description  of  the  vertebra  seems  like 
that  of  a  small  ceteosaurus. 

In  the  same  mass  was  obtained  a  pair  of  incomplete  bones  which 
expanded  and  met  on  the  median  line  of  the  lower  side  of  the 
body,  like  ischia. 

If  all  the  bones  and  teeth  thus  described  belonged  to  one  animal, 
we  should  have  an  individual  with  the  scapula,  pelvis,  limbs,  jaws, 
and  teeth  of  megalosaurus,  and  the  vertebrie  of  streptospondylus. 
Is  this  possible?  Deinosaur  and  crocodile  combined  in  one  animal, 
with  esGUrrent  analogy  to  birds  of  the  stiiithious   race  ?      These 

tare ntly  discordant  elements  were  certainly  found  together;  but 
ity  has  sometimes  brought  into  juxtaposition  very  strange 
life!  lows. 
u.  t.  iii.purli.      ■<It«|)<>rtBt>fBn[iBliA»ioc.  1841, p. 83.       'Ibiit.p.Sg. 
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Admitting,  however^  all  the  bones  to  belong  to  one  animal,  and 
regarding  it  as  a  megalosauros^  smaller  and  in  some  respects  dif- 
ferent from  M.  Bucklandi,  we  have  only  to  adopt  among  the 
characters  of  that  genus  some  forms  of  the  vertebrse  not  previously 
known,  and  especially  a  peculiar  pattern  of  cervical  vertebnoj  which 
were  similar  to  but  more  in  nmnber  than  those  in  the  neck  of 
certain  fossil  crocodiles.  The  animal,  on  the  whole,  most  have  had 
the  ornithic  proportions  and  analogies  of  Megalosaoms  Bucklandi. 


REFERENCE  TO  PLATE  XTTT.,  REPRESENTING  FOSSII^  OF  THE 
CORALLINE  OOLITE  AND  CALCAREOUS  GRIT. 


I.  CarpoBUms  plflBii%  finiii. 
1,  Crow  aoefcioii  of  the  same. 

3.  MoDtHyaltia  diqMr.    a.  Septo. 

4.  .Th6cx)8mfli»  mwihImm. 

5.  CladophynU  Conybeaii 

6.  7.  Thamniitraa  Tachnqidfli,  to  ahew 

variatioiiB  (fixnn  Steeple  Aston). 

8.  NastnBA  ezpboata. 

9.  Stylina  De  U  Bediei.    6.  One  of  the 

oellfl  (from  Steej^  Aston). 

10.  ComoeeiiB   imdiaais    (from   Steeple 

Aston). 

11.  Rhftbdophynia  Phillipdi. 

I  a.  Cidaris  Smithif,  taberde  and  amba- 
lacral  ray. 

13.  Cidaris  florigemina,  taberde  and  am- 

bulacral  raj. 

14.  Hemiddaria  inte^ned]J^  taberde  and 

ambalacral  ray. 

15.  Hanipedina  MardiameniBH,  a  row  of 

tabercles  and  half  an  ambulacnmi. 


c6.  Pygaaler  nmbreUa.    s.  Anambwla-' 
cram. 

17.  PygaroB  ooatatoa.    6.  The  ambola- 

cram. 

18.  Edunobiiaraa  dimidlatus.  a.Tberaya. 

19.  Oatrea  gregarea. 

30.  Peeten  YimineuB.    a.  The  icaly  ribi. 

31.  GenrilUa  avicoloidea. 

32.  Limarigida.    a.  The  ele?ated  stri«. 

33.  Lima  Iwinacola.    a.  Tbepunotated 

strue. 

34.  Pecten  lens.    a.  Hie  panctated  stiie. 

35.  Modiola  bipartita. 

36.  Astarte  ovata. 

37.  Pholadomya  obsoleta. 

38.  Myadtea  reconroa. 

39.  Opis  PhillipaiL 

30.  Trigonia  daveUata. 

31.  Arcaamnla. 

33.  Trigonia  davellata. 
33.  Uthodomoa  indnaoa. 


REFERENCE  TO  PLATE  XIV.,  REPRESENTING  FOSSILS  OF  THE 
CORALLINE  OOLITE  AND  CALCAREOUS  GRIT. 

8.  Belenmitea  abbreTiattia. 


1.  Chemnitria  Heddingtonenaia. 

2.  Natica  aigata. 

3.  PbaaianeUa  striata. 

4.  Neritabreyispiralis.n.s. 

5.  Littorina  moricata. 

6.  The  beaded  striaB. 

7.  Cast  of  the  interior  of  Chpmnitiia 

Heddingtonensis. 


9.  Ammonites  exosTataa. 

10.  „  varicostatus. 

11.  w  peraimatoa. 
13.           H          veftebrafis. 
13.  Naatilos  hezagoniis. 


Y  2 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE   PORTLAND   OOLITE   PERIOD. 

This  series  of  oolite,  sand,  and  clay  is  nowhere  in  England  con- 
tinuous for  great  spaces,  except  in  its  lower  portion.  The  order 
of  succession  in  the  Oxford  district  is  found  to  be  thus : — 

Sands  with  nodular  concretions. 
Roagh  calcareous  beds. 
Sands  with  nodular  concretions. 
Kimmeridge  day. 

In  Smith's  'Table  of  firitish  Strata'  the  series  is  presented  in 
the  same  form.  In  Shotover  Hill  the  limestone  beds  are  very 
incomplete^  and  indeed  hardly  separable  from  the  large  nodular 
concretions  full  of  fossils  which  are  so  remarkable  there.  At 
Swindon  the  calcareous  portion  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  more 
considerable,  but  hardly  oolitic  in  texture. 


KIMMERIDGE    CLAY. 

Prom  the  great  cliffs  of  Kimmeridge  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
which  give  name  to  the  deposit,  this  clay  is  traceable  (with  no 
interruptions  except  such  as  arise  from  the  unconformed  over- 
extension of  the  chalk)  into  Yorkshire,  everywhere  preserving  its 
characters  of  nearly  uniform  composition,  great  thickness,  and 
peculiar  organic  fossils.  The  upper  part  is  observed  to  be  greenish 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  and  sandy,  the  tint  being  derived  from 
glauconite,  the  conmion  ingredient  of  greensand.  In  the  railway 
catting  of  Shotover  Hill  sandstones  of  a  greenish  tint  interlaminated 
the  upper  parts  of  the  clay,  and  announced  the  proximity  of  the 
next  deposit  by  containing  ammonites,  pholadomya,  and  other  fossils 
of  the  Portland  group  above. 
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The  lowest  part  of  the  clay  as  seen  near  Oxford  appears  in  the 
Heddington  pits,  resting  on  coralline  oolite.  About  eight  feet 
above  the  junction  is  a  calcareous  band  eight  inches  thick.  With 
these  exceptions,  and  some  parts  more  shaly  than  others^  the  clay 
appears  nearly  uniform  in  quality.  There  are  probably  two  or 
three  beds  of  Ostrea  deltoidea^  one  near  the  base  being  often  recog- 
nized, even  as  fi^r  to  the  north  as  Yorkshire.  Here  is  to  be  seen 
in  uncommon  abundance,  of  large  size,  well  and  finely  crystallized 
and  beautiinlly  clear,  selenite^  Ijii^g  ^  the  clay,  and  formed  therein 
by  processes  long  posterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  sediment,  and 
still  in  progress  of  g^wth  in  conta/et  with  shells  and  bones.  The 
thickness  of  this  deposit  in  Dorsetshire  may  be  taken  at  600  feet ; 
near  Swindon  it  cannot  be  much  less ;  but  in  Shotov6r  Hill  it  does 
not  exceed  icx>  feet  on  the  western  side.  There  is  some  difierence 
between  the  fossil  contents  of  the  lower  parts,  which  are  few,  and 
those  of  the  upper  parts,  which  are  more  numerous.  This  is  the 
home  of  pleiosaurus^  and  that  gigantic  swimmer  was  accompanied 
by  plesiosaurus^  steneosaurus,  dakosaurus^  teleosaurus,  and  ichthyo- 
saurus. 

PORTLAND. 

The  junction  of  Kimmeridge  clay  and  Portland  beds  is  seldom 
to  be  seen  near  Oxford^  except  on  the  north-west  side  of  Shotover 
Hill^  where,  in  1868^  the  following  notes  were  written  down^  on 
occasion  of  examining  for  bones  of  steneosaurus  found  in  the  hard 
sandstone  boulders. 

4.  YeUow  clay  with  white  irregular  stripes  and  bands.    No  fossils  ;  a  few  ironstone 

lamps  and  pebbles. 
3.  Yellow  sand  with  bands  of  iron   nod  ales  and  pebbles;    irregular  and  dia- 
contioaous.     It  contains  a  white  clay  band. 

In  this  band,  at  the  junction  with  the  grey  sand  below,  are  large  nodular 
blocks  of  gritty  Portland  rock,  with  the  usual  fossils.     In  one  of  theM 
nodule  were  found  the  head  and  cervical  parts  of  a  steneosaurus. 
2.  Grey  sand  with  undulated  stripes  and  vertical  tracts  (like  fissures  fiUed)  of 

yeUow  sand. 
I.  Kimmeridge  clay,  used  for  brick -making.     The  sand  of  No.  a  is  employed  to 
complete  the  bridLS. 

The  parts  marked  3  and  4  seem  to  have  slipped  down  hill,  really  belonging 
to  the  iron-fland  series  above.  In  a  neighbouring  pit  two  bands  of  nodolea 
appew. 
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PORTLAND    OOLITE    AND    SANDS. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  and  the  Isle  of  Portland  are  the  greatest 
masses  of  this  rock  known  in  England,  and  they  j-ield  stone  of  the 
best  quality  for  building.  In  the  Vale  of  Wardour  in  Wilt»,  at 
Chicksgrove,  limestone  of  the  same  age,  not  oolitic,  is  found  :  other 
detached  masses  at  and  near  Sndndon  cany  on  the  interrupted  line  of 
deposits,  which  reappears  in  Sbotover  Hill,  at  Garsington,  Great 
Hazeley,  Thame,  and  Quainton,  and  culminates  in  the  prominent 
summit  of  Brill.  These  now  widely-separated  masses  may  have 
been  once  united ;  there  is  much  diversity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
rocks  and  their  relation  to  the  Bands,  but  a  great  agreement  in 
the  organic  contents.  The  mineral  diversity  may  be  explained,  and 
the  organic  affinity  accounted  for,  by  local  differences  of  limiting 
landFi,  and  a  general  agreement  of  connecting  water. 

This  water  was  marine,  eicclusively  bo,  as  it  appears,  for  the  sands 
below  and  above,  as  well  as  the  rock  in  the  midst.  But  there  was 
some  drift  from  the  land  to  bring  wood  in  fragments  among  the 
cardia,  pboladomyte,  nerincie,  &c.  of  the  Portland  limestone  and  sand 
of  Shotover  Hill.  This  wood  was  attacked  by  xylophagous  mol- 
luske. 

The  marine  condition  here  affirmed  was  everywhere  quietly 
followed  by  an  invasion  of  estnarine  or  even  lacustrine  formations. 
Thus  in  Purbeck,  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  at  Swindon,  near  Shotover, 
and  near  Aylesbury,  and  Brill,  pale  calcareous  deposits  with  shells 
of  fresh-water  affinity  followed  without  disturbance,  in  parallel 
strata,  as  if  the  area  had  been  gently  raised  and  the  sea  removed. 
To  this  point  we  must  recur  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  the  ascent  of  Shotover  Hill  the  Portland  rock  is  mainly  re- 
presented by  sands  of  a  glauconitic  character,  enclosing  hard  sphe- 
roidal  masses  in  a  slight  degree  calcareous,  and  mostly  very  full 
of  shells.  They  lie  in  two  bands,  as  well  ae  can  now  be  seen,  or 
rather  as  formerly  could  he  seen,  for  many  are  destroyed.  The 
masses  are  as  mnch  as  five  feet  across  and  three  feet  deep.  The 
shells  are  ranch  intermingled,  hut  offer  no  special  marks  of  drifl.in|^ ; 
some  bivalves  have  the  parts  in  due  place ;  wood  occurs  with  them 
penetrated  hy  xylopliaga  ;  there  are  occasionally  bones,  one  reptile 
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having  the  cranial  and  jaw-bones  in  connection^   with  cervical 
vertebrae  adjacent. 

The  explanation  once  suggested  was  that  these  spheroidal  masses 
were  boulders  (of  an  older  part  of  the  Portland  series  for  example), 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  such  a  notion.  Admitting  them  to 
be  concretions^  round  organic  masses,  there  would  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  so  many  heaps  of  shells  &c.  at  so  many  de- 
tached points^  but  that  the  same  shells  occur,  though  less  plentifully, 
in  the  intervening  sands.  Some  boulders  are  formed  round  bones 
chiefly.  One  way  of  viewing  them  is  to  regard  them  as  held 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  derived  from  decomposition  of  ad- 
jacent shells,  or  infiltrated  firom  oolitic  rocks  above.  Of  these,  in 
Shotover  there  is  now  barely  a  trace  left,  but  there  was  formerly 
a  small  quarry  of  them,  and  I  believe  my  memory  assures  me 
of  lime-burning  there  half  a  century  ago.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  somewhat  of  a  parallel  case  to  what  has  already  been  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  the  coralline  oolite  and  calcareous  grit,  and  it 
leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  of  great  waste  of  the  oolite  in  very 
ancient  time,  possibly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  long  oolitic  period. 
Thus,  by  meteoric  following  marine  action,  the  patchy  character 
and  local  incompleteness  of  the  Portland  oolite  may  be  explained, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  unconformity  of  the  greensand  system, 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  this  region,  accounted  for. 

Much  in  the  same  way,  under  the  calcareous  Portland  rock  at 
Swindon,  lies  an  aggr^;ate  of  sand  and  spheroidal  or  irr^^lar, 
usually  flattened,  separate  sandstones,  which  lie  in  planes  not  quite 
in  conformity  with  the  bedded  rocks  above.  Similar  appearances 
of  concretionary  sandstones  are  indeed  almost  never  quite  absent 
from  any  sections  of  the  Portland  sands  about  Thame,  Aylesbury, 
and  Brill,  but  the  spheroids  are  rarely  so  large  as  in  Shotover 
Hill. 

Godwin  Austen  examined  with  care  the  sections  presented  at 
Swindon,  and  in  the  great  quarry  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
observed  the  following  succession ' : — 

7.  Thin-bedded  calcareoiu  sandstones,  with  marine  shells,  in  a  mass  of  sand. 
6.  Limestone  containing  apparently  only  fresh-water  shells. 

These  parts  of  the  section  may  be  regarded  as  '  Purbeck  beds.' 

'  Geol.  Proc.  1850,  p.  464. 
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5.  Calcareous  sand,  passing  up  into  limestone,  5  feet,  containing  a  bed  about  i  foot 

thick,  almost  entirely  composed  of  Tertbra  Portlandica. 

3.  Clay  containing  a  bed  of  Oatrea  falccUa  and  Pema  quadrata  {mytiUoides),  I  to 

2  feet. 

4.  Sand  and  sandstones,  25  feet ;  the  lowest  portion  most  fossiliferous.     Ccurdium 

diuimile. 

2.  Pale  blue  stratified  sandstone,  5  feet. 

I.  Thin  seam  of  black  sub-angular  pebbles,  of  which  a  portion  is  always  to  be  seen 
attached  to  the  lowest  masses  of  sandstone. 

The  same  author  gives  a  section  of  the  detached  deposit  of 
Portland  beds  as  observed  at  Bourton,  a  few  miles  east  of  Swindon  : — 

9.  Stratified  earthy  oolite  with  Ammonites,  and  casts  of  Trigonis  in 

abundance 8  feet. 

8.  Buff-coloured  sands,  with  bands  of  piile  yellow  sand.     No  fossils         .  1 2 

7.  Flat-bedded  white  oolitic  sand.     No  fossils 8 

6.  Rubbly  oolite.     Large  PUurotomario! i 

5.  Thick- bedded  fossiliferous  band 3 

4.  Ostrea  and  Perna  bed 

3.  Pebbles  in  calcareous  beds.    Fossils  numerous 10 

3.  Fine  sands 7 

I.  Kimmeridge  day 

At  Great  Hazeley  the  stone  found  between  thick  uniform  grey- 
sands,  and  iron  sands  and  white  clays  like  those  of  Shotover^  is  of 
good  quality,  and  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  for  ashler,  slabs, 
tombstones,  and  walling ;  being  a  fine  sandy  oolite,  with  layers  of 
the  ordinary  shells,  viz.  trigoniae,  pectines,  ostreae,  &c.  It  is  ob- 
tained at  some  considerable  disadvantage  from  under  the  thick 
cover  of  ferruginous  sands. 

At  Brill  the  Portland  rock  is  thin  and  lumpy,  but  white  and 
very  fossiliferous.  It  is  extracted  with  difficulty  from  under  a  mass 
of  laminated  Purbeck  clays  and  limestone,  these  being  covered  by- 
thicker  layers  of  sands  and  clays  of  the  iron-sand  series.  Much 
the  same  characters  accompany  the  rock  at  Quainton  and  other 
localities  on  the  hills  north  of  Aylesbury,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
be  traced  further  to  the  east. 


FOSSILS    OF    THE    PORTLAND    OOLITE    AND   KIMMERIDGE    CLAY. 

Abbreviations  : — K.  C.  for  Kimmeridge  Clay  ;  P.  S.  Portland  Sands  ;  P.  R.  Portland 

Rock.     1.,  m.,  u.  lower,  middle,  and  upper. 

Plants.    Fragments  of  wood  in  each  of  the  divisions. 
AomrozOA.     None  have  been  collected  in  the  Oxford  district. 
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ECHIVODSRMATA. 

Cidaris  horridiL   Wr,    K.  C.  Wotton-Baflset. 

M      spinosa.  Wr.    K.C.  u.  Hartwell. 
EcbiDobriasufl  BrodicL  Wr.     P.  R.  Brill. 
Hemiddaris  BrillensiB.  Wr.     P.  R.  Brill. 

ff  Davidson] .   Wr,     P.  S. 

Hemipedina  Cunningtoni.   Wr.    K.  C.  u.  HartwelL 
MorrisiL  Wr.     EL  C.  u.  Hartwell. 


tt 


Diagram  CXX  V.    Wood  from  Kimmeridge  day. 

I.  Magnified  view  of  a  longitudinal  and  tangential  section  of  wood  found  in  the 
calcareous  bed  near  the  base  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay  in  Shotover  HilL  It  shews 
cross  sections  of  the  medullaiy  rays,  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  vessels  inter- 
rupted  by  what  seem  to  be  cracks  or  fissures,  though  some  are  doubtless  natural 
divisions.  The  diameters  of  the  yessels  are  between  ^^  and  jj^  of  an  inch, 
a.  More  highly  magnified,  to  shew  the  undulated  and  semispiral  arrangement  of 
what  seem  to  be  small  dots  xir^w  ^'  '^  ^^^  ^  diameter. 


Ankkllida. 

Serpula  sulcata.  Sow.    K.  C,  P.  R.  Shotoyer. 
„        tetragona.  Sow.    K.C.  Wotton-Basset. 
„        tricarinata.  Wr.    K.  C.  u.  HartwelL 
Cbustacba.    Fragments  only  as  yet  observed. 
PoLTSSOA.     None  as  yet  collected. 
Bbachiopoda. 

Discina  Humphriesiana.  Sow.    K.  C.  Studley. 

„      latissima.  Sow.    K.  C.  1.  Shotover,  n.  Culham. 
Lingula  ovalis.  K.  C.  1.  Shotover. 
Rhynchonella  inoonstans.  Sow.    ELC.  L  Shotover. 


The  fewness  of  these  inyertebrata  in  this  the  uppermost  of  the 
oolitic  groups  corresponds  with  the  idea  of  the  gradual  decay 
and  final  disappearance  of  the  oolitic  sjrstem  of  organic  life  and 
mineral  deposits. 
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MONOMTABIA. 

Exogyni  nana.  Sow.     K.  C.  Shotoyer. 
„      spiralis.  Ooldf,    P.B.  Brill. 
Gervillia.  sp.    P.B.  Shotoyer. 
Giyphaoa  dilatata.  Sow,    P.  B.  Shotoyer. 

„       viigola.  D^r,    K.  C.  1.  Shotoyer,  Hartwell,  8cq. 
Inooeramus.  sp.    P.B.  Shotoyer. 
Lima  obliqnata.  Sow,    P.  B.  Thame. 

„     mstica.  Sow,    K.  C.  u.  Hartwell. 
Ostrea  deltoidea.  Sow,    K.  C.  1.,  m.,  u.  Hartwell,  Studley. 
„     expansa.  Sow,    P.  B.  and  P.  S.  Brill,  Stone,  Shotoyer. 
„     fiiloata.  Sow,    P.B.  Swindon. 
Pecten  arcoatns.  Sow,    K.  C.  u.  HartwelL 
distriatus.  Leym,    EL  0.  n.  Hartwell. 
lamelloeus.  Sow,    P.  B.  and  P.  S.  Shotoyer,  Brill, 
nitescens.  n.  s.  PhSL    K.  C.  u.  Wheatley  catting.    P.  B.  Shotover. 
Pema  mytilloides.  Lam.    EL  C.  u.  Hartwell.     P.  R.  Shotoyer,  BriU. 
Pinna  grannlata.  Sow,  .  EL  C.  u.  HartwelL 

lanceolata.  Sow,    K.  C.  a.  Wheatley  cutting.    P.  B.  Shotoyer. 


•t 
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This  list  of  species  is  much  reduced  from  those  of  earlier  date 
in  the  oolitic  system.  Ostrea  deltoidea  in  the  Oxford  district  is 
confined  to  the  Kimmeridge  clay ;  its  ally,  Ostrea  expansa,  to  the 
Portland  rock. 

DnfTARIA. 

Astarte  cimeata.  Sow.    P.  B.  Shotoyer. 

„      HartwellensiR.    K.  C.  u.  Hartwell,  Culham. 
,,      oyata.  Sow,     K.  C.  u.  HartwelL     P.  B.  Shotover. 
Gardium  dissimile.  Sow.     P.  B.  and  P.  S.  Shotoyer,  Brill,  Swindon. 
„        striatulum.  Sow,     K.  C.  u.  Hartwell,  Wheatley,  Culham. 
CucullsBa  transyersalis.  n.  s.  PhU.     P.  B.  Swindon,  Shotover. 
Cytherea  rugosa.  Sow,     P.  B.  Swindon. 
Isocardia  minima.  Sow,     K.  C.  n.  Hartwell,  Wotton-Basset. 
Leda  Oxoniensis.  n.  s.     P.  B.  Shotover. 
Liihodomus.  sp.     P.B.  Shotover. 
Lucina  lineata.  Sow,    K.  C.  Wotton-Basset. 

„      Portlandica.     P.B.  Swindon. 
Modiola  bipartita.  Sow.     K.  C.  a.  Hartwell,  Wotton-Basset.     P.  B.  Brill, 
pallida.  Sow,    P.B.  Brill. 

pectinata.  Sow.     K.  G.  Wotton-Basset.     P.  B.  Shotover,  Swindon, 
pulcherrima.  Goldf,    P.  B.  Shotover. 
Myacites  corbiformis.  n.  s.  Phil.     P.  B.  Shotover. 
„      cuneatus.  n.  s.  PhU.     P.  R.  Shotover. 
„      oblatus.     K.  C.  Wotton* Basset. 

parallelus.  n.s.     P.B.  Swindon,  Shotover. 
recurvus.  Phil.     K.C.  Wotton-Basset,  Hartwell. 
'1!ytiltui  unguiculatuj*.    P.  R.  Bhotover,  Brill. 
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Plioljulomya  equalis.  Sow,    K.C.  WoMon-BMaet. 
insqiudis.  n.  s.  PkU.    P.B.  Sho(ov«r. 
niftioa.  n.8.  PIdL    K.C.  Wotton-Bttnet.    P.B.  Shotover. 
PholM  oomprMnL  &w.    K.  C.  Shotover. 
TRocredift  tomiiU.    P.  R.  Shotorer,  HnrtwelL 

Tfanda  deprean.  Sow.    K.  C.  L,  m.,  a.  Calham,  Hartwell,  Shotover.  P.  R.  BrilL 
TrigoniA  gibboaa.  Sow.    P.  R.  Shotover,  Brill,  Swindoii* 

„    .  iDemra.  Sow.    P.  R.  Brill,  Swindon. 
Xylophiigm.    P.  R.  Shotorer. 

Few  of  these  species  are  really  very  characteriBtic  of  this  upper 
stage  of  the  oolites.  Trigonia  gibbosa  and  Cardium  dissimile  mark 
the  Portland  rock,  while  Astarte  Hartwellensis  and  Cardium 
striatulum  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  In 
this  upper  part  at  Wheatley  the  railway-cutting  disclosed  sand- 
stone beds  with  fossils,  some  of  them  also  found  in  the  Portland 
rock  above. 

GABmOPODA. 

Aliuia.  ip.    P.  R.  Shotover. 

Bocdnnm  naticoideum.  Sow.    P.  R.  BriU,  Swindon. 

Cerithimn  ooncavom.  Sow.    P.  B.  Tisbmy,  Wflta. 

„        Portiandicom.  Sow.    P.  R.  Swindon,  Shotover. 
Chemnitiia  gigantea.  Leym.    K.C.  Wotton-Basset. 

H        Haddingtonensis.  Sow.    K.C.  Wotton-Baaset. 
inflata.  n.8.  PkU.    Shotover. 
Littorina  mniicata.  Sow.     EL  C.  Wotton-Baaset. 

„         panciaolcata.  n.  a.  PhU.    Shotover. 
Natica  elegana.  Sow.    P.  R.  Shotover. 
Neritoma  ainnoaab  Sow.    P.  R.  Swindon,  Brill. 
PhaaiaoeDa  striata.  Sow.    K.  C.  Wotton-Baaaet. 
Plemotomaria depreaaa.    E.G.  Shotover. 

,,  reticalata.  Sow.    JL.  G.  Shotover,  Swindon. 

,,  TOgata.  Bendi.     P.  R.  Swindon,  Shotover. 

In  this  scanty  list  of  gasteropoda  some  species  are  marked  in 
Kimmeridge  clay  which  are  more  frequent  in  the  subjacent  oolites. 
They  mostly  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  the  clay  at  Wotton-Basset, 
where  they  were  collected  for  the  National  Geological  Survey. 

Gkphalopoda. 

Ammonitea  biplex.  Sow.     K.  G.  Naneham.    P.  R.  Swindon. 
„        dedpiens.  Sow.    K.  G.  Shotover. 
Enmelns.  D*0r6.    K.  G.  Shotover. 
•gigantens.  Sow.    P.  R.  Swindon, 
glgas.  Zia.    P.  R.  Aylesbury. 

Hector.  UOrb.    K.  G.  n.  Wheatley  Cutting.    P.  B.  Shotover. 
pectinatuA.  n.  a.    P.  R.  Shotover. 
rotundus.  Sow.    K.C.  Aylesbury. 
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Ammonites  superstes.  PML  n.  s.    K.  C.  Minety. 

n        triplex.  Sow.    K.  C,  P.  B.  Swindon. 
Belemnites  excentricuB.  Blain.    K.  C.  Shotover. 

„        explanatiifl.  Phil.     K.C.  Shotover,  Wateratoke. 

n        liastatos.  Blain.    K.  G.    Aylesbury. 

„        OweniL  Blain,    K.  C.  Shotover. 
Trigonellites  Utus.  Park.    K.  0.  Baldon,  Heddington. 

The  ammonites  in  this  list  (by  no  means  including  all  the  species) 
require  much  additional  study  before  they  can  be  regarded  as  fully 
determined.  The  species  or  group  called  A.  biplex  is  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  gigantic  sorts  of  Aylesbury  Swindon^  and  Portland  are 
not  clearly  discriminated.  The  upper  part  of  the  Kimmeridge  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Portland  beds  have  species  in  common. 

PiBCXB. 

AsteracftnthuB  omatissimas.  Ag.    K.  C.  Shotover. 
Chimaera  Egertoni.  BvM.    K.  C.  Shotover. 

y,       Townsendi.  Ag.    P.  R.  Shotover. 
Oyrodos  .  .  .  sp.    K.C.  Shotover. 
Hybodus  aoutus.    K.  C.  Studley. 
Lepidutus  FittonL    K.  C.  Hardwick,  Bucks. 
Pycnodus  .  .  .  sp.    K.C.  Shotover. 
Sphsrodus  gigas.  Ag.    K.  C.  Shotover. 

Rkftilia. 

CktUmida.    Remains  of  Carapace,  &c.    K.  C.  Shotover. 
CrocodUida. 

Goniopholis  .  .  .  sp.    K.  C.  Hardwick. 
Steneosaurus  gracilis,  n.  s.  PhU.    P.  R.  Shotover. 

„  palpebroeus.  n.  s.  Phil.     K.  C.  Shotover. 

Teleosaurus  asthenodeirus.  Owen.    EL  C.  Shotover. 
IchthyopUrygia* 
Ichthyosaurus  aequalis.  n.  s.  PhU.     K.  C.  Shotover. 
,,  dilatatus.  n.s.  PhU.    K.C.  Shotover. 

,»  ovalis.  n.  s.  Phil.    K.  C.  Shotover. 

thyreospondylus.  Owen.    K.  C.  Shotover. 
trigonus.  Owen.    K.C.  Shotover. 

8awropterygia. 

Pleiosaurus  brachydeirus.  Owen.     K.  C.  Shotover. 
gamma.  Owen.    K.  C.  Shotover. 
grandis.  Owen.     K.  C.  Shotover. 
macromerus.  n.  s.  PhU.    K.  C.  Shotover,  Swindon. 
„  nitidus.  n.  r.  PhU.     K.  C.  Shotover. 

Plesiosaurus  affinis.  Owen.     K.  C.  Shotover. 

„  brachygpondylus.  Owen.     K.  C.  Shotover,  Cumnor. 

„  carinatus.  n.  s.  PhU.     K.  C.  Shotover. 

„  dsdicomus.  Owen.     K.  C.  Shotover. 

„  eUipMtpondylns.  Owen.     K.C.  Shotover. 
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'  PledoMonu  plicatof.  ilb.  Phil,    K.€.  Shotover. 
,»  trochantorim.  Owen.    K.d.  Shotorer. 

n  yalidiii.  PhU,     K.  C.  Cumnor;  B^ldoo. 

DeUnmamrida. 
CetaoMUinui  longua.  Otom.    P.  B.  Ganington,  ThAOM. 
MegaloMMunis  Bucklandi.    ELC.  Swindon. 


BEFEBENCB   TO    PLATE   XV..    BEPRESEMTING    FOSSILS   OF   THE 
KDOfEBIDGE   CLAT   AND    POBTLAND    OOLITE. 


1.  EchinobriMiis  BrodlaBi. 

2.  Ostrea  expanaa. 

3.  Exogyra  sp. 

4.  PecUm  lamelloaiia. 

5.  Pema  mytilloldea. 

6.  Modiola  pectinata. 

7.  Mytiliis  Qngaioiilataa. 

8.  Pinna  lapoeolata. 

9.  Mjaoitea. 


PoBTLAKD .  Oolite. 

10.  Xylophaga. 

11.  Trigonia  giblxMa. 
I  a.  Pboladomya  mstiea. 

13.  „  insqualii.  n.  ■. 

14.  Cardiam  diMimile. 

15.  Littorina  paucimlcata.  n.  b. 

16.  Ammonitaa  Hector,  with  strong  ribt. 

17.  peotinatot.  n.  a. 


KnofiBiDGB  Clat. 


1.  EhynchoiieUa  inoonatana. 

2.  Pecten  niteaoena. 

3.  GryphjBa  Tirgnla. 

4.  Ostrea  deltoidea. 

5.  Mjadtea  .  .  . 

6.  Thrada  depreaaa. 

7.  Astarte  HartweUenaia.   Less  angular 

on  the  posterior  part  than  some. 

8.  Astarte  orata. 

9.  Pholadomja  eqnalis. 

10.  Trigonia  tncorva. 

1 1 .  Astarte  lineata. 


12.  Cardinm  striatuluni. 

13.  Alaria. 

14.  Pleurotomaria  reticulata. 

15.  Chemnitzia  inflata.  n.s. 

16.  Pleurotomaria. 

17.  Ammonites  biplez. 

18.  Trigonellites  latus. 

19.  Serpula  sulcata. 

20.  Portion  of  Ammonites  Hector,  with 

fine  ribs. 

2 1 .  Portion  of  Am.  superstes.  n.  s. 
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ICHTHYOSAURUS. 

Kemains  of  this  genus  of  murine  saurians  are  common  in  tBe 
Kimmeridge  clay  of  Shotover  and  Cumnor ;  but  only  few  cases 
occur  even  of  several  vertebne  in  their  true  relative  positioDs. 
Portions  of  the  head  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown;  ribe, 
scapulae]  coracoids,  and  separate  limb  and  paddle  bones  are  occa- 
sionally found,  but  not  bo  connected  with  tho  vertebrae  as  to  render 
it  worth  while  to  describe  them  minutely.  Diagi-ama  of  the  more 
important  will  be  added  after  the  notices  of  vertebrre. 

Cht  Ickth^oiaiirian  Vertehrm  in  the  Oxford  cliii/  awl  Kimmcndge 
clay  generallg. 

Placing  before  the  eye  about  350  vertebnc  of  ichthyosaurus 
collected  from  the  clay  pits  round  Oxford,  there  may  be  counted 
about  75  cervical,  75  anterior  and  middle  dorsal,  100  post  dorsal 
and  caudal. 

In  this  collection  short  chains  of  vertebrse  may  here  and  there 
be  found,  but  only  one  of  sufficient  extent  from  one  animal  to  make 
it  a  standard  fur  the  reunion  of  scattered  elements.  The  aeries 
referred  to  was  obtained  from  Cowley  field,  south-east  of  St. 
Clement's,  where  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxford  clay,  dug  for  makings 
bricks,  yields  abundance  of  Ammonites  vertebralis. 

It  consiBts  of  the  basi -occipital  bone,  followed  by  anohylosed 
first  and  second  vertebne,  then  by  twenty  other  cervical  and  three 
anterior  dorsals. 

After  an  interval — estimated  at  five  vertebrBe — another  aeriea 
of  ten  dorsals,  belonging  to  the  same  species,  from  the  same  day 
at  a  greater  depth,  opened  in  a  well  at  St.  Clement's,  comes  in. 
Three  cervicals  belonging  to  the  same  individual  satisfactorily  con- 
firm the  identity  of  species,  which  resembles  Ichthyosaurus  trigoaua 
of  0,wen.  Thus  we  reach  the  40th  vertebra,  and  the  full  magnitude 
of  the  column  of  this  individual. 

After  this,  by  fretjuent  inspection  of  many  detached  vertebrae, 
we  pass  gradnally  to  about  the  60th,  where  a  different  general  form 

tq  in ;  soon  after  the  lateral  cicatrices  unite,  toward  the  basal 
«nd  filially  this  mark  is  lost  toward  the  extremity  of  the 
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tail^  which  is  reached  (probably)  at  abcat  the  looth  joint.  Gxiided 
by  the  general  view  thus  acquired,  we  may  now  consider  the 
characteristics  of  species^  which  are  ahnost  wholly  to  be  founded 
on  the  vertebrae. 


ICHTHYOSAURUS  TMGONUS.     Ovom, 

The  Kimmeridge  clay  of  Shotover  and  Swindon  are  the  principal 
localities  for  this  species^  which  is  frequently  met  with^  and  of 
various  sizes.  The  largest  may  have  reached  5(o  feet  in  lengthy 
with  a  cervical  3*5  inches  broad,  posterior  dorsal  vertebra  5*5(5 
inches ;  the  smallest  may  have  been  5  feet  long. 

Occipital  region. — ^The  basi-occipital  is  a  hemispherical  mass,  with 
the  usual  lateral  and  inferior  expansions^  and  a  smaU  groove 
above. 

Cervical  region.  Three  examples  occur  of  the  anchylosed  first 
and  second  vertebra.  One  measures  1*00  inch  across,  another  2*90, 
a  third  3*50  (including  the  apophyses).    The  anterior  face  is  ez- 


Diagram  CXXVI.    IchthyoaaaroB  trigoniis.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Cervical  vertebra  (fourth),  seen  in  front  2.  The  same,  seen  on  the  left  side. 

3.  The  same,  seen  frmn  above. 

cavatedjto  fit  the  basi-occipital,  the  edge  revolute.  The  outline 
of  the  faces  is  rather  pentagonal  than  trigonal ;  the  lower-  side 
slopes  converging  to  form  an  angle  exceeding  90^  in  the  young, 
but  falling  short  of  that  arc  in  the  old.  The  neural  canal  ends  in 
an  arched  outline  against  the  cranial  bone,  and  is  gently  concave^ 
with  several  small  foramina.  In  the  young  and  middle-aged  speci- 
mens the  supplementary  inferior  bone  can  be  traced,  by  suture, 
but  not  in  the  aged  individual.  In  the  young  example  each  portion 
of  the  vertebra  bears  a  neuro-spinal  cicatrix ;  in  the  older  specimens 
the  anterior  one  fails  or  grows  indistinct.  The  di-  and  par- 
apophysial  bases  are  somewhat  irregularly  placed. 
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The  vertebrsB  which  follow  have  the  same  pentagonal  outline 
of  the  feces,  which  are  deeply  concave  for  a  space  round  the  centre, 
and  somewhat  flattened  toward  the  edge.  Regarded  laterally,  the 
upper  apophysial  cicatrix  is  large,  and  tumid,  and  confluent  with 
the  base  of  the  neural  spine;  the  lower  one  more  circular  and 
smaller,  both  on  or  near  the  anterior  edge.  These  characters  con- 
tinue with  little  change,  except  in  the  outline,  which  g^radually 


Diagram  CXXVIL,     Ichthyosaurus  trigonus.    Scale  one-fifih  of  nature. 
I.  Last  cervical  vertebra,  seen  in  front.         3.  Seen  on  the  left  side.         3.  Pre- 

medial  dorsal  of  the  same,  seen  on  the  left  side. 

becomes  less  pentagonal  in  figure^  till  the  22nd,  the  last  of  the 
cervical,  which  has  a  united  base  for  the  neural  spine  and  dia- 
pophysis. 

Calling  the  vertebrae  after  this  point  dorsal,  we  observe  the 
diapophysis  to  descend  continually  lower  and  lower  on  the  middle 
of  the  side,  and  with  the  parapophysis,  which  is  close  to  the  an- 
terior edge,  forming  a  projection  opposite  the  widest  part  of  the 
vertebra,  which  is  somewhat  longer  and  wider  in  proportion  than 
the  bones  more  in  advance  (see  Diagram  CXXVII.  fig.  3). 

The  40th  vertebra  has  the  two  apophyses  approximate  and  lower 
down  the  side-slope ;  the  outline  of  the  face  narrows  upward,  and 
widens  downward  to  a  kind  of  oval,  the  height  being  almost  equal 
to  the  width,  and  double  the  length. 

A  vertebra  which  belongs  to  a  point  a  little  farther  on,  say  the 
45th  or  50th,  is  of  the  large  diameter  of  5*25  inches,  with  a  length 
of  2*6 :  its  lateral  apophyses  are  confluent  into  a  sinuous  arched 
cicatrix. 

Still  farther  on,  probably  about  the  60th  or  70th  vertebra,  the 
lateral  apophysis  is  single  ;  a  vertebra  having  this  character  is  4*8 
inches,  of  equal  height  to  the  canal,  and  2*25  in  length.  Others, 
of  smaller  size  (3*4  across),  have  a  length  of  1*4. 

After  this  the  vertebrse,  retaining  nearly  the  same  figure,  become 
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shorter^  and  often  deeply  depressed  in  the  middle  region;  lastly^ 
the  lateral  apophysis  is  lost,  and  small^  shorty  somewhat  oval 
excavated  plates  continue  the  series  to  the  end^  where  the  vertebrsB 
again  become  relatively  longer. 


2 


^ 


Diagram  OXXVIII,    Anterior  caudal  vertebrs  of  Ichihyoiaiifiis  trigonm.    Scale 

one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Seen  in  finont.        2,  3.  Seen  on  the  left  side. 


ICHTHYOSAURUS  THYREOSPONDYLUS.      Owm. 

This  species  occurs  at  several  points  in  the  Kimmeridge  day  near 
Oxford,  as  Window,  Noneham,  Shotover,  Wheatley  j  and  it  is  found 
at  Weymouth.  Its  most  obvious  character  is  the  general  shortness 
of  the  vertebrsdy  whose  length  is  on  an  average  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  diameter.  It  is  usually  found  to  be  of  smaller  size  than 
other  kindred  remains,  the  largest  known  not  exceeding  3*5  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  cervical  vertebrae  of  this  group  have  the  general  form  and 
structure  of  those  of  I.  trigonus ;  but  there  are  no  examples  of  the 


Diagram  CXXIX.    Ichthyoiauras  thyreospondylos.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Cervical  vertebra,  seen  in  front ;  the  zygapophyaee  almost  verticaL        a.  Seen 

on  the  left  side.        3.  Seen  from  behind. 

first  few  vertebrsB.    An  approach  to  pentagonal  figure  does  however 
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occur^  and  one  has  the  space  round  the  centre  of  the  disk  deeply 
hollowed.  They  are  very  much  shorter^  remarkably  so  in  tiie  lower 
part^  as  if  the  neck  were  ooncave  downwards.  Length,  i*o  inch; 
breadth^  7,'^  ;  height  to  the  canal^  2^5. 

Anterior  dorsals  presenting  a  nearly  circular  excavated  disk,  with 
prominent  lateral  cicatrices,  and  simikr  proportions  as  to  thickness, 
are  followed  by  middle  and  posterior  dorsals  of  similar  characters. 


1  2  3  4     ^ 

Diagraim  OXXX,    lohthyoBauruB  thyreoBpondylofl.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nutora. 

I.  Anterior  dorsal  vertebra,  seen  in  front.         a.  Seen  on  the  left  nde.         3. 
tenor  dorsal,  seen  on  the  left  side.         4.  Seen  in  finont. 

Some  of  these  are  shorter  in  proportion  than  the  others,  the  length 
being  less  than  one  inch  to  a  breadth  of  275.  The  last  doisab 
and  the  first  caudals  are  contracted  in  breadth  above^  and  enlarged 
below^  as  in  I.  trigonus;  they  are  higher  than  broad,  and  have 


Diagram  CXXXL    Ichthyosaurus  thyreospondylos.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 
I.  Caudal  vertebra,  seen  in  front.        2.  Seen  on  the  left  side. 


only  small  lateral  cicatrices.  Beyond  this  we  have  others  of  like 
form,  but  shorter^  without  any  lateral  cicatrix,  and  perforated  in 
the  centre.  The  length  of  these  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  diameter. 
It  is  probable  that  no  further  important  variation  occurred  in  the 
smaller  end  toward  the  extreme  part  of  the  tail. 
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Indieatiani  ofoHer  ipeeies  of  Ichthyosaurus  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  DILATATUS.    ils. 

A  considerable  number  of  dorsal  and  caadal  vertebne  have  a 
greater  proportionate  breadth  than  the  corresponding  bones  in 
Ichthyoeaams  trigonns,  and  some  difference  of  outline  of  the  fieuses. 
No  other  particular  distinction  appears  constant.  None  of  them 
have  the  exceptionally  concave  space  about  the  centre  of  the  bee. 
They  are  thicker  than  the  corresponding  vertebne  of  Ichthyosaurus 
thyreospondylus.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  characters  of  the 
cervical  vertebree  are  considered. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  OVAIIS.    n.s. 

Other  vertebne  of  the  anterior  dorsal^  posterior  dorasl^  and 
anterior  caudal  series  have  an  oval  outline  of  face^  and  are  higher 
than  broad.  Two  of  the  posterior  dorsal  vertebrae  have  the  cica- 
trices placed  very  low  on  the  body,  the  lower  and  smaller  one  quite 
on  the  anterior  edge,  in  the  situation  occupied  by  the  hsemapophysis 
of  a  crocodilian  reptile.  These  specimens  are  from  Swindon  and 
Shotover.  Another,  of  similar  general  aspect^  comes  from  Kim- 
meridge in  Dorsetshire. 

Lengtti  of  a  posterior  dorsal,  1*25 ;  breadth,  2*85 ;  height^  3*05. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  iEQUAMS.    n.s. 

One  caudal  vertebra^  remarkable  for  neatness^  is  peculiar  in  the 
position  of  the  single  prominent  excavated  lateral  apophysis,  for 
it  is  placed  almost  exactly  half-way  on  the  body,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  side.  It  is  short,  with  flattened  bees  deeply  excavated  round 
the  centre.     Locality  Shotover. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  OR  POLYPTYCHODON. 

This  remarkably  conical  tooth,  with  numerous  regular  nearly  equal 
stride  drawn  down  its  sides,  has  a  largely  expanded  base  and  a  central 
replacement.  To  which  of  the  systems  of  vertebrae  occurring  at  Shot- 
over  it  belongs,  if  to  any,  there  appears  no  method  of  determining. 

z  ^ 
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It  may  be  oseM,  however,  to  give  it  a  name  for  reference,  in  hope 
that  some  day  the  jaw  may  be  found  in  apposition  with  the  vertebral 


Diagram  OZZZII.    TmXb  of  lohtiiyoMunu  or  FidTpt^hodon. 

eolnnm.  The  striated  part  or  crown  terminates  toward  the  base 
in  a  regular  curve  across  Uie  conical  snr&ce,  the  Beveral  sfcrim 
coming  tliere  to  a  sadden  tnmcation. 

The  diagrams  which  follow  represent  some  bones  of  IchthyoaauTOB, 
which  cannot  at  present  be  referred  to  species,  though  it  is  probable 
they  belong  to  Ichthyosauras  tngoDns. 


OXXXIII.     I.  CorftooidB.        a.  Scapula.        3,  4.  HnmiTiU. 
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PLEIOSAURUS  BRACHYDEIRUS.     (horn. 

The  generic  title  of  *  Pleiosaoms'  is  employed  by  Professor  Owen, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  it,  to 
designate  marine  reptiles  with  a  large  head  and  short  neck,  and 
paddles  much  like  those  of  plesiosaoros.  The  cervical  vertebrsd 
are  short  and  broad,  and  have  (a)  simple  or  {b)  divided  marks  of 
adherence  of  the  pleorapophyses^  these  being  robust  and  more  or 
less  cylindrical  in  figure.  All  the  vertebrsB  are  either  plane  or 
slightly  concave  on  their  articulating  surfaces.  The  caudal  ver- 
tebrae, as  far  as  they  are  known  with  certainty,  are  short  and  broad. 
In  several  respects^  as  will  be  seen^  this  'generic'  gi^^P  looks 
toward  ichthyosaurus^  which  it  rivals  and  even  surpasses  in 
magnitude. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  specimens  of  large  pleiosaurians 
yet  discovered  is  certainly  that  which  was  found  at  Market-Basen^ 
in  Kimmeridge  clay^  as  usually  admitted^.  It  furnishes  indeed 
almost  the  only  authentic  collocation  of  the  head  with  other  parts 
of  the  body^  and  thus  becomes  a  kind  of  index  to  the  separate  parts 
in  other  less  complete  examples.  It  contains  the  head ;  both  jaws ; 
eight  or  ten  vertebrsB  of  the  neck ;  ten  of  the  back ;  one  of  the 
tail.  There  are  large  bones  regarded  as  femora  by  Owen,  and 
several  paddle  bones.  Some  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  pre- 
served in  stony  connection  with  a  series  of  dorsal  vertebrae^. 

The  head^  much  shorter  than  the  lower  jaw^  owing  to  the  &r 
extension  backward  of  the  branches  of  the  latter,  is  somewhat 
crushed,  but  shews  plainly  the  upper  and  inner  surfaces,  the  sockets 
of  teeth  to  the  extent  of  twenty-six  on  one  side,  and  several  teeth 
in  the  sockets.     The  series  of  teeth  is  not  complete. 

The  teeth  were  large  in  the  anterior  part^  with  an  interspace 
between  the  fourth  and  fiflh^  and  a  contraction  there  of  the  jaw : 
after  this  the  sockets  for  the  teeth  increase  in  size  to  the  twelfth. 


*  I  have  had  some  doubt  on  thb  matter,  on  acoonnt  of  the  reourrence  of  a  varieiy 
of  Ammonitea  vertebralis,  at  Market*  Rasen ;  the  flame  Yariety  being  frequent  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Oxford  clay  at  Cowley. 

^  See  Owen,  Report  on  Foeflil  Reptiles,  Part  ii.  1841,  p.  60. 
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utd  £rom  the  fbtuteeotli  they  diminisli  continnBlly,  as  we  proceed 
backward,  till  at  the  twentieth  tbey  become  eeusibly  smaller  tluuL 


tHagratn  CTXXI V.    Upper  jaw  of  Pl«IoBaiini«  bi)uibyd«iniB.    ODe-Uath  of  n&tiusw 


in  the  fore-part  of  the  jaw.     The  sockets  are  separated  by  thin 
aepta,  and  are  ranged  in  a  broad  groove,  about  three  feet  in  length. 


PZS10SAUSU8. 


betveen  equally  rsiaed  bordon.     The  largest  socket  measnreB  r6 
inch  in  length,  and  i'8  in  breadtib. 


Dtagram  CIXJT.    Lomr  jkw  of  Pleiowirni  bnchjdainu.    OiM-tenth  of  nmtiira^ 

The  lower  jaw  shews  thirty-fiTe  sockets,  and  it  is  thought  to 
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be  incomplete  at  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  extent  of  tSiiee 
t«eth. 

The  teeth  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  marked  by  two  strong 
ridges  passing  from  the  apex,  and  dividing  the  crown  or  conical 
surface  into  unequal  spaces,  the  outer  one  widest,  flat  or  but  little 
convex,  uid  usually  smooth.  The  fiing  is  laige  and  long,  so  that 
a  very  large  complete  tooth  may  be  as  mueh  as  6  inchea  long  and 
3  in  diameter. 


Ill 


IHagrvn  CXXXVI.    Teeth  of  FleioMunu  braGhydeiruB.     Natnnl  dse. 

I.  YoODg  or  poaterior  tooth,  iluiwiiig  ooe  of  the  ooptiDuons  cmiiiiform  etrue  on 
the  crown,  and  othaiB  wbiah  do  not  reach  the  apex.  i.  Older  and  prabaibljr  more 
forward  tooth  ;  the  canaa  roughl;  creunlated,  with  msnj  atriie  which  admit 
of  intennediata  shorter  onea  near  the  base  of  the  crowo.  The  basal  part  of  the  tooth 
expands  mooh,  and  is  hoUow.  There  are  ott«a  three  carinifbrm  strie  prooeediog 
&om  the  apex  ;  one,  directed  down  the  concave  aide,  is  uiuallj  etiorter  than  the 
others.  Oa  thia  side  the  striie  are  frequent ;  on  the  coorex  fsice  few  or  eren  none 
between  the  carina^  but  a  unooth  or  ragulose  apace. 

Six  or  more  of  the  cervical  vertebree  near  to  the  head  have  short 
elliptical  bodies,  nearly  plane  on  the  articulating  faces,  with  large 
cicatrices  on  the  sides,  divided  across,  or  rather  a  little  obliquely. 
The  lower  surface  is  swollen  in  the  middle,  sometimes  prominent  ou 
the  anterior  edge,  depressed  toward  the  sides,  with  two  distinct 
foramina.  The  cicatriceB  for  the  ncurapophyseB  are  inclined  to  each 
other  about  140°,  and  deviate  from  the  piano  of  the  neural  canal 
zo°.  That  canal  is  striated  lengthways,  and  expands  at  each  end, 
moat  so  retrally — there  I'Zj  inches  broad. 
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Length,  1-6  inch ;  breadth^  3*9 ;  height^  3*4  \o  the  neoral  canal ; 
or,  if  length  =  100^  breadth  =:  244^  height  =  212  ^ 


Diagram  CXXXVIL    Pleiosaortifl  brachydeinu.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Cervical  vertebra,  seen  on  the  left  nde.         a.  Hie  same,  eeen  in  front. 

3.  The  same,  seen  horn  above. 

A  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  which  perhaps  follows  immediately, 
has  the  lateral  cicatrices  not  completely  double;  from  this  point 
these  scars  rise  rapidly  on  the  following  vertebrae^  and  on  the  tenth 
it  is  a  large  ovid  space^  no  longer  distinctly  doable.     Of  these 


Diagram  CXXX  VIII.    PleioeaaniB  brachydeims.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 
I.  Pocterior  oervioal,  seen  on  the  left  side.        2.  Hie  ame,  seen  in  firont. 

vertebrsd  the  central  parts  of  the  articular  fiu^es  are  tumid;  the 
greatest  diameter  is  above  the  centre;  the  thickness  augments. 
They  may  perhaps  be  as  well  called  anterior  dorsals. 


«  Profewor  Owen  deecribee  an  extraordinary  cervical  vertebra,  poasibly  of  thia 
species,  in  the  following  words  : — 

*  Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  save  the  genus  Pleiosaurus,  in  the  whole  dass  of 
reptiles,  living  or  extinct,  which  has  any  of  the  vertebrae  presenting  such  proportiona 
as  those  of  the  following  specimen  in  Dr.  Buckland's  collection  from  the  Kimmeridge 
clay  of  Foxoombe  Hill  near  Oxford.  The  breadth  of  the  body  of  this  vertebra  is  six 
inches ;  its  depth,  or  vertical  diameter,  five  inches ;  while  in  length  it  measures  only 
an  inch  and  a  half.' 

These  measures  give  the  unexampled  proportions  of — ^Length,  lOo ;  breadth,  400 ; 
height,  333. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this,  and  some  other  specimens  of  importance  to  the 
study  of  fossil  reptiles,  can  no  longer  be  found  in  Dr.  BudJaod's  coUeotkm. 
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LeBgth  of  these  last,  To  inches;  breadth,  4*2  {including  the 
cicatrices,  5'o) ;  height,  375;  or,  if  length  =  loo,  hreadth^aio, 
height  =  187. 

Fifteen  cervical  vertebrsB  from  Shotover,  apparently  belonging 
to  this  species,  have  the  following  proportions : — Length  being  100, 
breadth  varies  from  293  to  208,  and  height  from  343  to  188. 

The  dorsal  vertebrie  have  the  articular  faces  nearly  plane  and 
(except  in  the  anterior  hones  which  are  wider)  nearly  circular,  but 
truncated  above  by  the  neural  cicatrices  and  canal.  The  neural 
canal  is  much  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  much  widened  behind. 
The  neurapophysis  is  stated  by  Owen  to  rise  7  inches,  eo  ae  to 
make  the  dorsal  vertebra  1 1  inches  high.   The  zygapophyses  appear 


Diagram  OISXIX.    FlMOMumiB  bnwhjrdeinu.     Sc«le  one-Gfth  of  Dutore. 

I.  Dorsal  vsrtebn.  Men  baa  belov.        1.  The  some,  seen  from  ttbove. 

3.  The  Btuue,  seen  in  froDt. 

to  have  articulated  by  plane  oblique  surfaces;,  not  in  epoon-shaped 
processes  as  in  plesiosaurus,  but  none  are  perfect.  The  sides  and 
lower  surface  evenly  convex,  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  smooth 
except  at  the  edges,  which  are  more  or  less  roughly  furrowed. 
Four  foramina  appear.  The  whole  has  a  cylindrical  aspect.  The 
transverse  processes  are  very  prominent,  directed  upward,  and  have 
large  convex  articulating  ende  for  round-headed  ribs. 

T^icngth,  2*85  inches ;  breadth,  415 ;  height  to  the  canal,  3'75. 


PLEIOSAURUS. 


ur 


An  anterior  dorsal,  shorter  and  broader  in  proportion,  measnres  a'55 
incbes,  4'io,  and  y$S- 

Or,  if  length  =  loo,  breadth  =  146,  height  =  131. 
„  100,        „  161,      „  139. 

Eight  vertebrae  from  Shotover,  apparently  belonging  to  this 
species,  have  proportione  as  follows : — Length,  1 00 ;  breadtii,  1 1  g  to 
143  ;  height,  109  to  136. 

A  lumlar  vertebra,  quite  perfect  as  to  the  body,  the  apophyses 
absent,  but  their  places  of  attachment  very  clearly  marked,  is  from 
Shotover  Hill.  The  general  fignre  and  proportions  agree  with 
the  dorsals  already  noticed.  The  articulating  faces  are  a  little 
concave,  with  small  radiating  andulations,  and  innumerable  minute 


Diagram  CXI,.     Pleionunu  hraohydeima.    Scale  <iD«-fiflb  of  nature. 
1.  Lnntnu'  vertebiK,  seeo  from  abore.        i.  The  atme,  (een  on  the  left  side. 

bordered  open  cells,  or  ends  of  vessels,  like  the  fine  hollow-celled 
oolite  of  Bath.  The  sides  are  very  finely  striated  lengthways ;  there 
are  as  many  as  eight  foramina.  The  neural  canal  widens  very  much 
behind.  The  neuiapopbysial  cicatrix,  nearly  horizontal  above,  bends 
down  in  a  loop  on  the  sides,  and  is  deeply  pitted. 

One  Ulterior  caudal  vertebra  has  articular  faces  nearly  circular. 


Diagram  CXLI.    Pleioraunu  bncbjdeinu.    Scale  one-GfUi  of  DBtn 
Cauda]  Tertebra,  aeen  in  front,  on  the  left  Hide,  and  from  below. 


the  front  nearly  plane,  the  hinder  suiface  a  little 
surface  impressed  on  each  side,  with  hjemapophysial  scars. 
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Lengthy  2*25  inches;  breadth, 3*85]  height,  3*50;  or,  if  length 
=  100,  breadth  =171,  height  =  155. 

Ribs  occur  at  Shotover,  not  rarely,  but  probably  they  do  not 
belong  to  this  species.  In  the  Market-Basen  specimen  only  firag- 
ments  are  recog^ised^  with  enlarged  proximal  heads. 

A  scapulo-clavicular  bone,  obtained  at  Shotover,  which  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  belongs^  according  to  Professor 
Owen^  to  Pleiosaurus  grandis.  The  bone  is  triradiate^  the  longest 
measure  being  9  inches. 

An  ischium  is  mentioned  by  Professor  Owen  (1839)  as  haying 
been  found  at  Shotover,  measuring  12  inches  along  the  medial 
line,  ^and  4  inches  across  the  anterior  edge.  ,  The  inner  margin  is 
formed  on  a  very  convex  curve^  so  as  not  to  touch  the  opposite  bone, 
except  in  the  anterior  part  by  a  short  symphysis.  A  bone  oor- 
responding  to  this  was  placed  in  the  Museum  in  1858. 

A  coracoid  of  considerable  size,  in  two  fragments,  from  Fox- 
combe,  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  Oxford  Museum^  and  is 
represented  in  Diagram  CXLII. 


Diagram  CXLII,    Coracoids  of  Pleiosaurus.     Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

The  bone  is,  in  a  general  sense,  plano-concave,  thick  anteriorly 
and  thin  posteriorly,  and  smooth.  The  bones  met  with  straight 
and  plane  faces  for  a  considerable  length  (6*5  inches),  and  then 
diverged  widely.  The  symphysis  is  so  sloped  that  the  bones  met 
at  an  angle  of  140°,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  obtuse  ridge,  of  great 
strength.  The  humeral  articulation,  formed  on  a  curve,  is  6*2 
inches  long,  by  3*1  deep  ;  the  symphysial  plane  is  6'^  by  4*0.  The 
curve  is  slight  from  the  articulation  to  the  symphysis.  Length 
"^out  i6'0  inches,  breadth  10*2. 
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A  nearly  circolar  pabie,  of  which  two  specimens  are  in  the 
Masemn,  one  from  Chinin^n,  the  other  &om  Shotover,  is  a  plano- 
ondolate  thin  booe,  12*4  inches  in  the  greatest  diameter,  with  two 
thickened  parte  of  the  periphery,  one  («)  for  the  symphysis,  the 
other  (t)  for  opposition  to  Uie  ischinm.  The  arc  included  between 
the  middle  points  of  tlieee  snr&ees  is  73°.  The  depth  of  the  bone 
at  «  eqnalB  0-9  inches,  at  i  =  2'o ;  the  greatest  thickness  of  the 
bone  ^>oat  the  centre  being  1*3,  and  the  least,  at  the  edges,  0-3. 
The  ossification  from  the  centre  is  marked  by  abnndance  of  radiating 
grooves  (Diagram  CXLIII.). 


IHagraBi  CXLIII.     Pelric  bonea  of  Pldoauitii*.    Sokla  ane-tantii  of  nMim. 
Airangonant  ol  pubio  booM  (aboTe),  and  ijolukl  bonM  (bolow). 

A  somewhat  three-cornered  broad  thin  bone,  with  an  on- 
dalated  surface,  and  a  central  point  of  fibrons  ossiGcation,  nsnally 
regarded  as  an  ischium,  is  represented  in  Diagram  CXLIII.  It  is 
a  solid  smooth  bone,  formed  in  three  cnrves,  two  convex  and  one 
concave.  The  symphysis  is  very  short,  cnrred,  and  cat  at  an  angle 
of  70°;  its  depth  being  1-25  inch.  The  anterior  &ce  of  the  bone  ia 
strongly  marked  for  cartilaginons  adherence ;  that  port  where  the 
femnr  was  articnlated  being  3-25  inches  deep.  The  longest 
diameter  12-5  inches;  articulatbg  sorface,  3-75 ;  anterior  cnrre, 
4-5.  There  is  another  specimen  less  complete,  aboat  one-fifth 
lai^;er. 
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Oa  the  anpporition  thftt  this  imd  the  previooBly  described  bone 
oonstitate  together  the  lower  part  of  a  pelvic  arrangement,  they  sre 
80  placed  in  the  alwye  diagram  (CXLHI.].  The  bone  more  roBemUei 
a  monstrous  tarsal,  snch  as  oocnrs  in  the  middle  line  of  the  toe  of 
some  liaasic  plesiosauri;  bnt  that  wocld  indicate  a  paddle  38  intdies 
broad,  and  a  femur  24  inches  broad,  for  which,  at  present,  ihan 
is  no  aathority. 

A  pubic  bone,  which  came  to  the  Mnseom  complete  as  to  figttre 
in  the  da^,  bnt  so  broken  into  many  fragments  partly  decayed 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  replace  the  whole.  Before  the  restora- 
tion, the  exact  fixate  was  taken,  and  the  vacant  spaces  were  filled 
up  to  the  tme  outline  given  in  Diagram  CXLIV, 

It  is  a  large  nearly  plane  trapezoid^  bone,  with  two  convex 
and  two  concave  sides,  one  angle  being  truncated  by  a  elightly 
sigmoidal  sor&ce.  The  symphysial  line  is  carved,  its  depth  1-4 
inch ;  the  articolating  face  is  6-3  long,  and  2*4  deep. 


Diagram  CSLIY.    Pelvic  bones  of  PleioMunii.    Scale  one-tenth  of  natur«. 
Arrangement  of  pelvic  bonaa — the  pubic  abave,  the  iecbial  b«low. 
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A  braad,  Uun,  piano-undulate  bone,  with  an  ontiine  formed  by 
two  oonvex  and  two  concave  corves,  the  longest  carve  being  a 
convex  cr^phyeial  sweep,  8eparat«d  by  concave  outlinee  from  a  long 
'  narrow  convex  articnlating  &ce.  The  bone  shews  a  central  point 
of  ladiating  vawmlar  stractnrs.  The  articulating  Eace  is  above  6 
inches  long,  and  Z'o  deep :  the  deepest  part  of  the  symphysia 
i'4  deep ;  the  bone  generally  from  o-6  to  0-3.  From  the  middle  of 
the  articDlating  face  to  the  opposite  mai^n,  12-0  inches;  frvm 
the  aotetior  part  of  the  symphysis  to  the  posterior  and  inner  angle, 
13-5  (Diagram  CXLV.). 


J)kigntm  CXLV.    bchinm  of  lUcMunu.    On«-taiith  of  oMtore, 

It  seems  probable  that  this  bone  may  be  an  ischium.  It  more 
resembles  the  alnar  or  fibular  bone  of  an  ordinary  plesiosaunis,  but 
tliat  would  require  the  admission  of  a  paddle  20  or  more  inches 
broad,  which  coutd  not  be  adjusted  to  any  femnr  or  any  phalangals 
at  present  known. 

A  larger  outline  of  this  bone  may,  conjecturally,  be  placed  in 
relation  to  the  pubis  already  described,  as  in  Diagram  CXLIV. 
A  bone  quite  similar,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  described 
by  ^^ofessor  Owen  in  his  Report  on  Fossil  Reptiles  for  1839. 

Boiut  of  the  extremiiUt. — There  are  portions  of  ibur  first-bones 
of  the  leg,  two  of  them  nearly  complete,  among  the  instructive 
specimens  &om  Market^Basen,  These  are  much  alike,  but  one  is 
larger  than  the  other.  The  longer  and  larger  bone  may  be  assamed 
to  be  a  femur,  the  smaller  to  be  a  humems.  llie  proximal  end  is 
injured  in  each  case,  but  there  is  a  separate  ftagment  of  a  spheroidal 
shape  and  measuring  7-5  by  7-4  inches.  There  is  no  projecting 
trochanter.  From  this  bulky  head  the  shank  proceeds  in  a 
sub-cylindrical  form,  and  then  passes,  by  continnal  thinning  and 
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widening  obliquel7,  into  a  nearly  semiciimlar  margioj  vhieh  in  Hm 
middle  is  still  375  inches  thick.    Length,  26-3;  breadth,  ia'75- 


iS 


Diagram  CXL7I.    Paddle  bonw  of  Pleioraurua  brMhjddrUB.     Owen. 
Scale  one'tentb  of  nature. 

The  other  bone  is  %2  inches  long,  and  10-35  broad.   If  the  length 
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be  called  loo^  the  breadth  is  47^  thickness  14*2^  and  the  whole 
paddle  about  255  long. 

Of  the  next  bones,  representing  tibia  and  fibula  (or  radins  and 
ulna),  we  have  two  sets;  the  former  being  5  inches  across,  and 
transversely  ovate ;  the  latter  sabpentagonal^  4^  inches  across,  and 
emarginate  on  the  interior. 

The  thickness  of  these  bones  is  2*4  inches  on  the  inner,  but  much 
less  on  the  outer  edge. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  (or  carpus)^  as  given 
in  the  diagram,  is  adopted  after  many  trials  and  frequent  com- 
parisons with  other  paddles.  The  outer  or  hinder  toe  appears  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  first  tarsal  row,  and  by  a  longer  meta- 
tarsal than  the  others.    The  meiaiarsals  have  their  proximal  ends 
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Diagroim  OXLVU.    Fludjuigal  boD«  of  Pleionunu  bncfaTdeinu.    Scale  one- 
fifth  of  nature. 

modified  to  comspond  with  the  tarsal  bonea  The  phalanges  are 
of  the  hour-glaas  shape,  with  broad  squared  ends.  The  longest 
(outer)  metacarpal  is  3-6  inches  long,  the  larger  phalanges  %'*]  long^ 
with  a  breadth  of  2*0  at  the  proximal  end^  while  the  dimneter  in  the 
middle  is  1*0. 
A  specimen  of  the  femur  of  this  epedes  (see  Diagram  CXLYL 

▲  a 
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p.  352)  v/tiB  obtained  at  Swindon,  26*8  inches  lon^j  and  ii'j  broad. 
Others  were  found  at  Shotover  18-5  and  19*5  long,  and  8-o  and  8-5 
broad.  Tibial,  fibular,  tarfial,  and  plu^angal  bones  corresponding 
to  those  from  Market^Basen  occur  at  Shotover. 
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The  largest  of  the  swimming  reptiles  found  in  the  Kinunerid^ 
days  near  Oxford  rivals  in  magnitude  the  great  animal  buried  in 
the  same  strata  in  Dorsetshire.  Huge  paddles  belong  to  both,  hot 
in  neither  situation  is  a  complete  skeleton  known. 

The  cntting  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  laid  open  many 
interesting  reliquis  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  near  Swindon,  and 
among  them  vertebrs,  and  1^  bones  of  several  large  reptiles. 

One  of  the  leg  bones,  as  already  mentioned,  belongs  to  Pleio- 
Banrus  brachydeirus  ;  but  there  is  another  of  larger  dimensions  and 
difiPerent  proportions,  _  to  which  it  eeems  probable  that  several 
characteristic  large  vertebrs  ought  to  be  associated,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute a  well-founded  separate  species. 

Of  cervical  vertebrae  which  appear  to  belong  to  this  species  we 
have  six,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  which,  taken  in  order 
of  magnitude,  present  the  following  dimensions.     Two  of  them  are 
from  Swindon,  and  four  from  Shotover : — 
a.  LoDgth, 


mchei 

bnudtb 

3"4 

height.  3-.. 

SmndoD. 

3-6 

,-       34 

Shotover, 

44 

..      4-3. 

Swindon. 

S-B 

„      S-3- 

Shotover. 

S7 

5-7 

„       5-6- 
..       5-6. 

Shotover. 
Shotover. 

If  length  be  taken  at  100,  breadth  =  19a,  and  height  185. 


Diagram  CXLYIII.     Anterior  cervical  vertebra  of  Pleioaaurus 
Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 
I.  Seen  in  front.         1.  Lateral  vieiv. 
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These  cervical- vertebne  are  remarkable  for  the' clear  division  of 
the  boldly-marked  cicatrices  into  two  nearly  eqoal  parts,  bo  as  to 
fit  a  lai^  divided  head  of  a  rib.  Hey  are  all  somewhat  short, 
nearly  circular,  rooghly  striated  on  the  snrface,  and  have  a  slight 
rising  on  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  surface,  which  in  one 
specimen  becomes  a  distinct  boss. 

The  articular  faces  are  slightly  concave,  some  swelling  up  ronnd 
the  middle,  which  is  commonly  pitted ;  the  edge  is  but  little  re- 
volute,  neatly  bordered  (mostly  by  a  marginal  groove).  The  circular 
sweep  of  the  &ce  is  subtmncate  above  by  the  amplitude  of  the 
base  of  the  nenrapopbysis. 

Length  of  the  largest,  2-8  inohes ;  breadth,  5-65  (over  the  apo- 
physes, 6-8) ;  height  to  canal,  5-2.  Length  of  the  smallest,  1*9 ; 
breadth,  y^  (over  the  apophyses,  4-i);  height  to  canal,  3-0, 

Two  foramina  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  neural  canal,  and  osually 
one  or  two  are  observed  on  the  sides. 

Of  posterior  cervicals  (rather  than  anterior  dorsals)  we  have  only 
a  few  specimens,  charact«rized  by  large  oval  bases  of  the  ribs,  which 
are  slightly  emarginate,  and  thus  gradually  pass  to  the  others,  which 
have  the  cicatrix  quite  entire.  In  a  fine  specimen  from  Sandford 
the  articular  face  is  undulated ;  the  centre  usually  rises  in  a  large 
umbo,  round  which  the  disk  is  concave.  The  lower  surface  rises 
to  a  prominent  tuberosity  on  the  anterior  edge. 


Diagram  CXLIX.     Porterior  cerrual  Tertabn  of  Plai 

Scule  oue-fiflh  of  natore. 
I .  Cerrkal  Tertebnw,  Men  in  front.         i.  He  Bune,  ■ 


Length,  3-3  inches ;  breadth  of  articnlar  fiice,  5-4 ;  height,  5-5. 
The  length  of  this  vertebra  is  greatest  in  the  lower  part. 

One  dorsal  vertebra  frcon  the  railway  near  Swindon   is   of  a 
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magnitude  and  proportions  suited  to  the  others  already  mentioned. 
Nearly  circular  in  section,  and  contracted  in  the  middle  of  its 
otherwise  cylindrical  short  body,  it  looks  like  a  broad  pulley  wheel. 
The  articulating  faces  are  subtruncate  above,  the  anterior  one  least 
concave  ;  the  edges  rugose,  not  reflected. 


Diagram  CL.     Pleiosaurue 
1.  Dora»l  Tortebra,  seen  sidewiiyB. 


8eale  oiie-fifth  of  nituro. 

[ewed  from  ubove. 


Length,  4'2  inches;  breadth,  7-1 ;  height  to  edge  of  canal,  6-9. 
If  length  be  taken  at  100,  breadth  =  168,  height  =  164. 

A  caudal  vertebra,  found  in  the  gravel  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford, 


Diagram  CLI.    PlebunniB  maonnnornB.    Sokl*  on»-fifth  of  mttore, 
I.  Caudal  verlebm,  aesD  on  the  left  aide,  i.  The  iftme,  riew^d  from  below. 

-  "leotioQed  by  Professor  Owen  in  hie  Report  on  Fossil  Reptiles 
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(1841,  p.  63)^  as  belonging  to  pleiosaoms.  Another  of  the  same 
kind  was  obtained  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  Swindon.  They 
appear  to  belong  to  the  large  animal  already  mentioned,  Plesio- 
saums  maeromems.  The  articulating  fiEU^es  are  swollen  and  pro- 
minent in  the  middle,  and  this  umbo  is  encircled  by  a  broad  shallow 
depression  within  the  raised  and  somewhat  revolute  border.  The 
transverse  processes  were  borne  on  projecting  bases^  from  which 
they  have  been  separated  without  fracture.  The  bases  of  the 
haemapophyses  were  widely  separated  and  placed  at  the  ends  of 
longitudinal  ridges.  The  sides  of  the  vertebra  are  much  com- 
pressed. 

Length,  3*0  inches ;  breadth^  4*8 ;  height  to  the  canal^  4*2^  in 
the  specimen  from  St.  Giles's :  or,  if  length  be  taken  as  100,  breadth 
=  160,  height  =  140. 

Length,  3*0  inches;  breadth,  5*2 ;  height,  4*4^  in  the  specimen 
from  Shotover :  or,  if  length  be  taken  as  100,  breadth  =  173,  height 

=  147- 

Dimensions  of  larg^  femur,  length,  34-0  inches ;  breadth  near 

distal  end,  12*75;  ^^^^  proximal  end  (which  is  compressed),  8*4; 

in  the  middle  of  the  shank,  7-25 ;  thickness  at  the  distal  end,  in  the 

middle,  2*5.     (See  Diagram  CLIX.  p.  362.)  , 

Comparing  these  proportions  with  those  given  for  Fleiosaurus 
brachydeirus,  the  difference  is  very  considerable.  The  general  form 
is  also  different,  the  sides  being  more  nearly  on  equal  slopes  and 
curves,  especially  in  the  smaller  one ;  the  bone  much  more  com- 
pressed generally ;  and  the  distal  edge  fitted  to  thinner  tibial  and 
fibular  associates.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  in  some  d^pree  ridged 
in  the  middle;  and  the  interior  surface  for  a  space  of  6  inches 
below  the  head  is  roughly  ridged  and  frirrowed,  somewhat  after  the 
pattern  of  Fleiosaurus  grandis,  Owen,  from  which,  however,  it 
differs  in  form,  relative  breadth,  and  thickness.  When  placed  by 
the  huge  femur  (or  humerus)  from  Kimmeridge,  which  is  of  ftilly 
equal  size,  a  difference  of  form,  though  less  marked,  is  quite 
manifest  in  the  distal  end,  which  in  that  species  is  not  cut  to 
a  similar  sweep,  but  has  the  usual  doubly-cut  edge  for  adaptation 
to  the  tibia  and  fibula.    These  species  must,  however,  be  nearly  akin. 

Of  the  femur  (or  humerus)  there  are  three  well-marked  specimens, 
two  probably  making  a  pair  of  larger  size ;  one  smaller. 

Small  femur,  23-0  inches  long;  8*5  wide  at  distal  end;  4*2  at 
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proximal  end;    thickness  in  the  middle  of  the  distal  end^  2*5- 
Taking  length  at  loo,  the  breadth  =  37-5,  thickness  =  7-4. 

PLEIOSAURUS  GAMMA.     Ovxm, 

In  the  Oxford  Museum  are  specimens  of  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
caudal  vertebrse  which  belong  to  a  definite  [q)ecies  found  in  the 
Oxford    clay   of  Weymouth,  and    in   the    Kimmeridge    clay    of 


Diagram  CLIl.    Cervical  yeitebra  of  Pleiosauras  gamma.    Scale  one-fifth  of  Datnre. 
I.  Seen  firom  above.      2.  Seen  rideways.     3.  Seen  from  below.     4.  Seen  in  front. 

Shotover.  One  of  the  cervical  specimens  has  at  some  time 
received  from  Professor  Owen  the  label  *  gamma/  to  v^hich  letter 
some  resemblance  may  be  imagined  in  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
lower  cicatrices. 

These  cervical  vertebraB  appear  to  be  as  short  in  proportion  to 
the  other  dimensions  as  that  species  which  was  named  by  Owen 
P.  brachydeirus,  and  shorter  than  any  other  species  yet  mentioned 
in  this  vicinity. 

The  length  being  i'20  inch,  breadth  3*05,  and  height  2*60,  the 
proportions  (too,  254,  217)  agree  fairly  with  those  from  Shotover 
referred  to  p.  brachydeirus. 

They  differ  in  form,  by  an  apparent  straightness  of  the  lower 
edge,  caused  by  the  very  low  position  of  the  cicatrices,  which  are 
almost  triple,  the  middle  one  deeply  excavated.  The  articulating 
ftoes  are  gently  and  uniformly  concave  round  the  deeply  pitted 

itre^  and  rounded  at  the  edges. 
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The  dorsal  vertebrse  which  correspond  to  these  are  of  different 
proportions :  the  length  being  2'y>  inches ;  breadth,  3*35 ;  height 
to  the  canal^  3-32 ;  to  the  border  of  the  canal^  3'40.  These  pro- 
portions (100,  145,  144)  agree  well  enough  with  those  of  P. 
brachydeirus. 

Viewed  from  above^  the  neural  canal  is  remarkably  contracted 
in  the  middle ;  seen  endways^  the  bases  of  the  neorapophyses  slope 
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Diagram  CLIIL    Bonal  vertebra  of  PleioMoruB  gamnm.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 
I.  Seen  from  above.        9.  Seen  ndewajB.        3.  Seen  in  front. 

away  from  the  middle  more  than  in  our  specimens  of  P.  brachy- 
deims,  but  this  may  vary  along  the  column. 

The  articulating  surfaces  are  gently  concave  round  the  centre, 
which  is  deeply  pitted  and  somewhat  wrinkled^  two  slight  hollows 
diverging  upwarcl. 

Of  lumbar  and  caudal  vertebrae  corresponding  to  this  species 
we  have  a  series  of  ten.     The  largest  and  most  forward  in  the 


Diagram  CLJV.    Lumbar  vertebra  of  Pleioeaurui  gamma.  -  Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Seen  fifom  above.        2.  Seen  ndewajs. 

column^  having  no  marks  of  hsemapophyses,  are  nearly  flat  on  both 
faces^  which  are  deeply  pitted  in  the  middle. 
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Length,  i-8o  inch;  breadth,  2'45 ;  height  to  canal,  2-25;  to 
margin  of  canal,  3'45. 

The  vertebrsB  placed  farther  back  about  the  middle  have  distinct 
surfaces  for  the  hiemapophyees,  and  separate  bases  for  the  di- 
apophyses,  much  resembling  those  of  P.  brachydeirua. 


i'  i^ 


Dioffran  CL  V.     CHudol  vertebra  of  PleiouuruB  gamma.     Scale  ono-fiftb  of  nature. 
I.  Seen  sidewnjB.         1.  Seen  from  belav. 

Length,  1-75  inch;  breadth,  2'6o;  height,  3'40  (2-50). 
The  articulating  surfaces  are  nearly  plane,  and  deeply  pitted  in 
the  middle. 


PLEIOSAURUS  NITIDUS.    n.B. 

A  few  vertebrae  of  a  fourth  species,  of  smaller  size  than  those 
already  mentioned,  occur  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of  Shotover — 
cervical,  dorsal,  and  caudal — remarkable  for  neatness  and  com- 
parative smoothness  of  surface. 

The  cervical  vertebra  has  oval  faces  of  articulation,  remarkably 


Uia'jram  CLVl.    Cerviol  of  Pleiosaurus  lavis  or  nitiduB.     Scale  one-fiflli  of  aature. 
1.  Seen  ftnm  above.        3.  Been  to  front.        3.  Seen  lidowayB. 

rounded  and  somewhat  plaited  at  the  edges,  flat  over  most  of  the 
surface,  but  dejiressed  and  somewhat  puckered  in  the  middle. 
The  neural  canal  is  unusually  wide,  flat,  and  expanding  retrally, 
with  two  foramina.  The  diapophysial  cieatris  is  long,  not  deep, 
but  marked  across  so  as  to  indicate  division  in  a  more  forward- 
placed  vertebra. 

"»+h,  1-2  inch;  breadth,  f6;  height,  2-15  (2'2o). 

'  vertebra  has  several  points  of  peculiarity.     Regarded 
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on  the  upper  &ce,  the  spoon-shaped  hsee  of  the  nenrsl  cuial,  which 
from  ne&riy  parallel  edges  in  the  anterior  half  expands  to  two 


IHagramCLVtl.    Doraal  Tertebni  of  Plracmanu  nitidoi.    Scale  ono'dgfath  of  lutbira. 
Seen  in  front,  with  the  nenrapopbTiia  and  di^iophjna  in  place. 

and  even  three  times  the  width  in  the  posterior  part,  approaches 
the  structure  of  P.  gamma,  where  the  middle  of  the  canal  is  very 
narrow,  or  actoall;  reduced  to  a  line. 

Looked  at  in  front,  the  neural  canal  is  not  circular,  but  widest 
above :  the  nenrapophyBis  has  a  lanceoUt«  section  and  a  longitndinal 
vertical  notch  or  groove  :  the  diapophyaes  are  oval  in  section.  The 
articulating  face  is  nearly  plane,  but  pitted  in  the  middle ;  something 
more  than  a  half  ellipse  in  outline,  with  two  edges  sloping  upwards 
to  the  neural  canal  (Diagram  CLVII.). 

Seen  sideways  or  &om  below,  it  differs  little  from  that  of  P. 
gamma. 

Length,  1-9  inch;  breadth,  3*00;  height,  2*60  (3'7o). 

The  caudal  vertebra  (anterior),  somewhat  larger  than  the  others. 


Diagram  CLV 1 1 1,  Caodal  vertebn  of  Pleiooiunu  nitidni .    8c^e  one-fifth  of  nktore. 
I.  Seen  kteraOr.         ).  Viewed  from  below. 

agrees  in  general  character  with  them;  having  a  similar  neural 
canal,  and  articulating  faces  similarly  pitted  and  bordered.  The 
cicatrix  for  the  transverse  process,  nearer  to  the  anterior  side,  ia 
sharply  bordered.  The  lower  surface,  rather  plane,  is  bordered  by 
the  loops  of  the  bEcmapophyeial  attachments. 

Length,  t-9  inch;  breadth,  2-9;  height,  2*4  (2-5). 
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PLEIOSAUEIAN  AND  PLESIOSAURIAN   FEMOBA,  HUMERI, 

AND  PHALANGES. 

Of  these  the  clay  pits  of  Shotover,  Wheatley,  and  Cumnor  have 
yielded  a  considerable  number,  and  they  seem  to  belong  to  several 
species ;  but  to  which  of  the  species  respectively  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages  is  for  the  most  part  uncertain.  Besides  the 
very  large  limb-bones  of  Market-Rasen  (Diagram  CXLVI.),  we 
have  several  others  of  different  sizes  and  forms^  represented  in 
outline  in  the  following  diagrams. 

To  distinguish  femora  and  humeri  is  not  always  easy ;  the  best 


Diagram  CLIX,    Femur  of  PleioBaurus  macromenis.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

rule,  as  it  appears  to  me,  derived  from  a  study  of  the  complete 
skeletons  of  plesiosaurs  in  the  lias,  is  to  regard  those  as  humeri 
which  have  the  distal  articulating  faces  very  xmsymmetrical,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  outlines  very  unequally  curved. 

The  proximal  extremities  vary  much,  some  being  nearly  spheroidal, 
r.fi.£k««  marked  by  a  double-curved  slope,  others  bicipital  through 
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a  large  trochanterial  prominence.  The  distal  extremiiy  is  defined 
by  a  simply  convex  curve,  or  has  two  broad  emarginations,  or  two 
broad  and  one  narrow  emargination.  The  shank  is  laterally  coin- 
pressed  in  some,  but  has  nearly  a  circular  section  in  others. 

The  largest^  from  Swindon,  is  represented  in  Diagram  CLIX.^ 
and  is  referred  to  as  P.  macrcnnenis,  p.  357. 

Hie  dimensions  have  been  given  on  p.  357.  There  is  a  rough 
wrinkled  surfiuie  below  the  head^  on  the  outside.  There  is  a 
fragment  of  a  larger  specimen.  The  small  depth  of  this  bone  at 
the  proximal  end  is  remarkable. 


Diagram  CLX,    Homenu  of  PleiosMinu  bnchjdeiroB.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

The  dimensions  have  been  given  on  p.  354. 


Diagram  CLXJ,    Femnr  of  PleiosMurie  gnndii.  Owioi.  1838.    Scale  one-tenth 

of  nature. 
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These  drawings  are  firom  casts  of  the  specimen  described  by 
Professor  Owen. 

Length,  12*4  inches ;  breadth  at  the  distal  extremity,  5*8  ;  depth 
of  the  same,  2*3 ;  diameters  of  the  head,  4*0  by  y^ ;  a  prominent 
half-encircling  wrinkled  and  pitted  ridge,  three  inches  on  the  inside 
below  the  head.  The  distal  articulating  face  is  a  little  concave 
anteriorly^  convex  posteriorly.  Some  specimens  are  16  and  18  inches 
long.     Prom  Shotover. 


h) 


Diagram  CLXII.    Humems  of  Pleiosaurus  (?)  trochiuiteriaB.  Owm.    Scale 

one-tenth  of  nature. 


Length,  24  inches  ;  breadth  of  the  distal  end,  10 ;  depth  of  the 
same,  2 ;  diameters  of  the  proximal  end  (bicipital),  6  and  5  ;  of  the 
shank  where  smallest,  4. 

The  head  is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  a  troehanterial 
projection,  which  rises  higher  than  the  proper  articulating  head 
on  the  exterior  side,  and  is  separated  from  it,  somewhat  as  the  great 
trochanter  of  iguanodon  is  outstanding.  On  the  inner  side  is  a 
wrinkled  surface  below  the  head. 

The  bone  grows  thinner  and  wider  toward  the  distal  end,  where 
two  excavated  articulating  faces  appear,  each  marked  by  a  longi- 
tudinal median  prominent  ridge.  These  faces  meet  to  constitute 
a  very  distinct  transverse  salient  keel. 

The  cast  of  the  specimen  described  by  Professor  Owen^  agrees 
with  specimens  not  so  large  from  Wheatley  and  Foxcombe,  ex- 

<>  See  note  as  to  the  locality,  p.  316. 
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oeptmg  that  the  posterior  edge  of  his  specimen  was  imper&ct, 
while  in  these  it  is  excorrent  from  the  general  outline  of  the  distal 
extremiiy,  which  in  consequence  has  three  excavated  surfiu^es  of 
articulation.    One  of  these  is  represented  below. 


THagroim  CLXIti,   Hmnenif  of  FleioeMiniB  trochanteriti0.  Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

Length,  18-0  inches;  breadth  of  distal  end^  9*7;  depth,  2*4; 
diameters  of  the  head^  6-^  and  ^'^  (or  5*8  and  4*8) ;  of  the  shank 
where  smallest,  4*0  (or  3*6).     From  Foxcombe,  Wheatlejr,  &c. 


Diagram  CLXIV.    Femur  of  neiominu  aBqoalia.  n*s.    Scale  one-teoth  of  natnre. 

Length,  23  inches ;  breadth  of  distal  end,  8-5 ;  depth  there^  %*$ ; 
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diameter  of  the  proxiinal  end,  4*2.    A  smooth  almost  straight-sided 
bone  r^folarlj  expanding  from  the  upper  part.     From  Swindon. 


Diagram  CLXV,    Femur  of  Plmoeaiirus  simplex.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

Lengthy  16  inches;  breadth  of  distal  end,  7*6;  diameter  of  head, 
4*0  ;  of  shank  where  least,  3*5.  This  is  a  smooth  bone  with  little 
mark  of  tendinous  attachment.  From  Shotover.  Specimens  only 
half  or  even  one-third  of  this  size  occur  in  the  Coralline  oolite  and 
Oxford  clay. 


PLESI0SAURU8  AFFINIS.     Own. 

Under  this  head  Professor  Owen  describes  a  femur  from  Shotover 
Hill  as  like  F.  trochanterius^  but  smaller,  and  with  a  less  prominent 
/  trochanter.     There  is  a  transrerse  rugosity  on  the  inner  side  of  the 

^  upper  fourth  of  the  bone.     In  this  it  resembles  P.  grandis.     Its 

length  is  8  inches. 


/: 


PHALANGAL   BONES   OF   PLEIOSAURUS. 

Fhalangal  bones  occur  in  considerable  number,  but  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  they  can  be  obtained  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
of  being  replaced  in  their  true  relative  situation.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  uncertain  to  what  species  they  belong.  Only  one  specimen 
has  yet  occurred — that  from  Market-Rasen — which  presented  no 
difficulty  in  this  respect.     The  large  bone  represented  in  Diagram 
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CLXYI.  is^  like  many  others^  of  a  depressed  hour-glass  form^  cor- 
responding to  some  eqoallj  depressed  tarsal  and  cnemial  bones^ 


Dioffram  CLXVI.    PleiosMinii  macromenis.    Scale  one-fifth  of  luitiire. 
I.  PhAlangal  bone,  seen  from  above.        2.  The  same,  seen  edgeways.        3.  The 

tenninal  soHace. 

and  the  large  but  Dot  thick  femora  of  the  great  pleiosauros  of 
Swindon. 

LeDgth,  3*5  inches;  greatest  breadth,  2*6;  smallest  breadth^  I'l ; 
depth,  17. 


Diagram  CLXVIL     Bib  of  PldoaaaniB,  which  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
cartilaginous  towaid  the  extremities.     Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 
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Under  this  title  those  marine  reptQes  are  here  included  which 
had  a  small  head,  long  neck  composed  of  many  vertebrsB^  and 
extended  paddles  with  five  rows  of  toes.  The  cervical  vertebise 
are  small  near  the  head ;  more  or  less  concave  on  the  articulating 
sorfiM^.  The  dorsal  vertebrae  are  slightly  concave  or  almost  plane 
on  the  articulating  &ces.  The  anterior  zygapophyses  unite  into 
a  spoouHshaped  projection. 

In  one  section  (a)  the  cervical  pleurapophyses  are  seated  on  a 
divided  cicatrix;  in  another  {b)  they  have  a  single  horizontally- 
elongated  marginal  sur&ce  of  attachment,  to  which  they  are  usually 
anchylosed.  To  this  section  all  the  species  in  the  strata  near  Oxford 
belong ;  the  lias  contains  examples  of  the  other  section. 

PLESIOSAURUS  BRACHYSPONDYLUS.     Owen. 

The  Oxford  collection  contains  a  considerable  number  of  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  caudal  vertebrae  of  a  species  approaching  to  or  equalling 
in  size  the  pleiosaurs  of  Shotover. 


2 


Diagrcm^  CLXVIII.    Ceirical  Tertebra  of  Plesiosauras  brachyspondylus. 

Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Seen  behind.  i.  Seen  on  the  left  aide. 


Many  cervical  vertebrae  of  unequal  size,  constituting  a  broken  series, 
mostly  anterior^  but  not  beginning  very  near  the  head^  have  been 
obtained  from  Shotover.    The  smallest  has  a  breadth  of  1*95  inches. 


ira.  PLSSIOSAUSUS.  869 

and  a  length  of  1*75;  the  largest  is  3*2  inches  broad,  and  2*15 
long.  In  all  the  height  is  less  than  the  breadth,  the  length  bang 
proportionally  great«et  near  the  head.  The  articolatiog  faces  are 
eqoally  concave,  more  or  less  oval,  neatly  bordered ;  eidee  gently 
depressed ;  htemapoph^es  bent  down ;  two  large  foramins  beneath ; 
zygapophyses  divided  in  the  middle ;  the  anterior  pair  deeply  apoon- 
shaped. 

Several  doraaU  are  at  present  known  tnaa  ShotovOT  HiU,  twelve 
of  them  connected  in  a  series ;  there  are  also  nine  others  detached 
fioia  Shotover  and  Foscorobe,  all  foond  in  Kimmeridge  clay.  Three 
other  doreals  found  at  Marcham  appear  to  agree  with  them,  and 
may  be  r^arded  as  posterior  dorsals. 


Diai^ram  CLXIX.    Donal  Tsrtabn  of  Plemoauinu  bncbjipratdylni. 
Sckle  one-fifUi  of  natara. 


.  Seen  in  froDt.  i.  The  poalnior  ij 


Id  the  series  of  twelve,  the  breadth  is  somewhat  greater  in  the 
forward  vertebrse,  the  length  somewhat  greater  in  the  hinder  ones. 

In  No.  1.  Length,  2*3  inches;  breadth,  4*35 ;  height  to  canal, 
3-6, 
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In  No.  12,.  Length,  3-55  inches ;  breadth,  3*82 ;  height  to  canal^ 

3-35- 

The  articulating  &ces  are  nearly  circular. 

The  three  vertebrsB  from  Marcham,  posterior  dorsals,  have  the 

zygapophyses  widened  and  reduced  in  prominence.     With  the  same 

breadth,  they  are  deeper  and  longer  than  the  Shotover  examples. 

Length,  3*03  inches;  breadth,  4*20 ;  height  to  canal,  4*10. 


z 
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Diagram  CLXX,    Dorasd  vertebra  of  Plesiosaurus  brachyspondjlns. 

Seen  on  the  left  side. 

In  proportion  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  some  other  species,  these 
may  be  regarded  as  short;  and  it  has  been  usual  in  the  Oxford 
collection  to  mark  them  by  the  name  Plesiosaurus  brachyspondylus, 
given  by  Professor  Owen  *. 


PLESIOSAURUS   VALIDUS.     n.s. 

Of  this  large  and  fine  species  the  clay  pits  of  Shotover,  Cumnor, 
and  Baldon  have  furnished  many  examples.  They  include  two  sets 
of  cervicals,  a  few  dorsals  and  lumbars,  and  a  considerable  series 
of  caudals.  The  cervicals  begin  small  and  increase  regularly  through 
a  series  of  twenty-six,  without  in  that  length  undergoing  much 
change  of  form,  except  that  in  the  last  the  lateral  cicatrix  has 
ascended  considerably  toward  the  dorsal  region,  and  is  almost  con- 
nected with  the  base  of  the  neurapophysis. 

d  Keport  on  Fossil  Beptiles,  1839, 
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Allowing  two  for  the  anterior  missing  vertebrae,  we  shall  have 
in  aU,  probably^  twenty-eight  unequivocal  cervicals ;  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  more  may  have  deserved  to  be  classed  in  this  cat^;ory 
rather  than  as  anterior  dorsals. 


Diagram  CLXXI.    Cervical  vertebra  of  Pledoeaoras  validus. 
Seen  on  the  left  side  and  behind. 


These  vertebrse  have  neatly  bordered  oval  articulating  fiuses, 
equally  concave^  with  rounded  margins;  the  greatest  breadth  on 
the  anterior  face  being  3*85  inches;  height,  3*10;  length,  2*30.  The 
smallest  specimen  has  a  breadth  of  i'6o  inches;  height^  1*30;  length, 
1*26.  The  neural  canal  is  wide,  very  little  contracted  in  the 
middle  ;  the  sides  are  impressed^  the  base  pierced  by  two  foramina 
situated  in  depression^  which  separate  more  and  more  as  we  proceed 
from  the  head.  The  neurapophyses,  which  are  incomplete,  rose 
to  about  twice  and  a  half  the  height  of  tiie  body  of  the  vertebra ; 
the  basal  processes  were  shorty  broad,  plane^  and  directed  down- 
ward. 

The  length  of  the  smallest  (say  3rd)  vertebra  is  equal  to  1*5 
inches;  of  the  largest  (say  28th),  2*15. 

There  appear  no  dorsals  or  lumbars  in  either  of  these  sets  of 
vertebrse ;  there  may  have  been  thirty  of  them. 

Nine  very  distinct  caudals  appear  in  the  collection  from  Baldon. 
Eight  of  these  are  consecutive.  They  occupy  a  length  of  16*9 
inches ;  the  most  forward  four  occupy  9*0,  and  the  latter  four  7*9, 
the  reduction  of  thickness  being  regular.  The  breadth  of  the 
anterior  face  of  the  longest  of  tiie  eight  is  3*9  inches,  of  the  smallest 
3' I.     The  separate  vertebra  (23rd)  has  a  breadth  of  2.0  inches. 

B  b  2 
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Diagram  CLXXIL    Caudal  vertebra  of  Plesiosaums  yaUdas. 

3.  Below.  4.  Above. 


I.  In  front. 


a.  On  the  left  side. 


The  length  of  the  largest  (say  5th  caudal)  is  2*3  inches ;  of  the 
smallest  known  (say  ^^ri),  1*5.  The  height  of  the  largest  is  ^'2^ 
inches;  of  the  smallest  (23rd) ,  1*9. 

Counting  from  the  larg^t  to  the  smallest,  we  have  i  +  interval 
6,  +  I  +  interval  10,  + 1,  =  19,  and  beyond  this  interval  1 1,  makings 
in  all  30.  To  this  we  must  add  say  4,  for  anterior  caudals  not  re- 
covered ;  the  total  equals  34,  a  probable  number. 

These  caudal  vertebr©  are  much  alike  through  the  whole  series ; 
all  having  biconcave  faces,  neatly  bordered ;  broad  striated  neural 
canal ;  prominent  lateral  processes,  and  very  large  and  conspicuous 
separate  haemal  cicatrices  on  the  posterior  edge.  Parts  of  the  neural 
and  lateral  processes  are  sometimes  found  attached,  the  haemapo- 
physes  never.  The  outline,  marked  by  six  bases  of  as  many 
processes,  is  very  remarkable,  especially  in  the  smaller  bones,  which 
may  well  be  called  hexagonal,  the  height  nearly  equalling  the 
breadth ;  while  in  the  earlier  vertebrse  the  faces  are  oval  and  broader 
than  high. 

The  length  of  the  skeleton  would  appear,  allowing  for  cartilage, 
to  be  about  17*0  feet:  viz.  head,  i  foot  6  inches;  neck,  4  feet  8 
inches ;  back,  5  feet  5  inches ;  tail,  5  feet  5  inches. 


PLESIOSAURUS  ELLIPSOSPONDYLUS.     Oioen, 

The  Oxford  collection  contains  a  series  of  nine  cervicals  from 
different  individuals,  and  three  anterior  dorsals.  All  have  trans- 
versely elliptical,  biconcave  articulating  faces,  with  pitted  centres ; 
the  length  is  so  much  less  than  the  height  as  to  ally  them  to  the 
brachyspondylus  species  already  described.  The  sides  of  the  cervicals 
are  marked  by  strong  prominent  cicatrices ;  the  interforaminal  space 
below  is  convex,  the  surface  furrowed. 
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The  largest  is  4*00  inches  in  breadth,  3*30  high^  and  2*55  long. 
On  an  average  of  all  the  specimens^  the  proportions  are — ^length 
=  100,  breadth  =  158^  height  =  130. 

PLESIOSAURUS  PLICATUS.    PhU, 

Specimens  belonging  to  two  distinct  but  allied  species  appear 
under  this  name  in  the  Oxford  Museum.  Of  the  first,  the  cervical 
and  beginning  of  the  dorsal  r^on  are  well  illustrated  in  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  eight  vertebrae  from  Shotover.  The  cervical 
vertebrse,  confining  this  term  to  such  as  have  the  rib  process 
supported  on  the  body,  and  quite  separate  firom  the  neurapophysia, 
are,  in  all,  eight  in  number^  five  of  which  belonged  to  the  same 
individual^  and  are  consecutive.  Their  places  may  be  (probably) 
marked  as  15,  16—19-229  23^  24,  25^  26^  27,  28;  then  follows  next 
in  order  a  vertebra  of  a  somewhat  different  figure,  which  may  better 
be  called  anterior  dorsal :  only  the  last  three  had  the  diapophyses 
ossified  to  the  body. 

Taken  in  order  from  the  head,  the  15th  has  a  length  of  2*5 
inches,  a  breadth  of  2*8,  and  a  height  of  2*1,  measured  on  tiie 
anterior  face  to  the  canal,  which  is  broad,  biforaminated,  and 
somewhat  excavated  in  the  middle ;  in  the  25th  the  measures 
are — length,  2*85  inches ;  breadth,  3*8 ;  height,  2'^ :  and  in  the 
anterior  dorsal  the  length  is  2*90,  breadth  3*45,  height  2*8. 


-^^. 


12  3 

Diagram  CLXXIII.    Flenosamris  plicatos. 
1.  Seen  on  the  left  ride.  i.  Seen  beneath.  3.  Seen  above. 

Thus    viewed    as    to   proportions,  the   15th    has  length   100, 
breadth  112,  height  84;  the  28th  has  length  100,  breadth  133, 
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height  94 ;  and  the  anterior  dorsal  has  length  loo^  breadth  1 19^ 
height  96. 

The  faces  of  all  these  vertebrsB  are  equally,  but  very  slightly, 
concave ;  the  sides  are  deeply  impressed  ;  the  base  somewhat 
convex  along  the  middle,  with  two  large  rather  depressed  approxi- 
mate foramina^  the  processes  attached  by  long  oval  cicatrices^  which 
in  the  smaller  vertebrse  are  nearly  central,  but  farther  along  the 
column  occupy  a  posterior  position. 

Another  series  of  vertebrae^  smaller  than  those  last  mentioned, 
though  differing  a  little  in  some  particulars^  must  be  placed 
very  near  to  them  in  a  natural  series.  These  are  three  in  number, 
posterior  cervicals  just  passing  into  dorsals. 


Diagram  CLXXJV.    Plesiosaurus  allied  to  P.  pUoatus. 
I.  Seen  on  left  side.  2.  Seen  below.  3.  Seen  above. 

PLESIOSAURUS  INFRAPLANUS.     n.s. 

There  is  yet  another  form  of  cervical  vertebr©  fix)m  Shotover, 
Stanford^  and  Brill,  longer,  rather  more  depressed,  and  with  the 
lower  &ce  flattened  between  the  approximated  foramina,  by  which 
it  differs  from  F.  carinatus.  The  lateral  cicatrices  are  deep,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  length.  A  specimen  from  Stanford  is 
longer  in  proportion,  and  rather  more  depressed. 

Length  of  a  specimen  from  Brill,  1*79  inches;  breadth,  3*03; 
height,  1*82  :  or,  in  proportions,  length,  100;  breadth,  113;  height, 

lOI. 


PLESIOSAURUS  CARINATUS.    n.s. 

A  small  species  with  remarkably  neat,  well-defined  vertebrae, 
cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar,  comes  from  Quainton  in  Buckingham- 
shire, probably,  but  not  certainly,  out  of  the  Portland  rock.  The 
bone  is  dense  and  fine-grained. 
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Cermcah.^-The  articulating  &ces  elliptical,  plane^  pitted  in  the 


Diagram  CLXXV.    PlenoflaiiniB  cariiiAtim.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 
Cendcal  yertebra,  aeen  from  below  (upper  figure),  and  from  above  (lower  figure). 

centre ;  the  foramina  on  the  lower  hee  approximate,  with  a  pro- 
minent narrow  ridge  between  them. 

Length,  1-63  inches;  breadth,  1*95;  height^  1*60:  or,  length, 
icx>;  breadth,  120;  height,  98. 

In  the  anterior  dorsals  the  interforaminal  space  remains  ridged ; 
thej  are  shorter  than  the  cervicals. 

Length,  1-45  inches  ;  breadth,  2*00  ;  height^  1*64. 

In  the  dorsals  the  interforaminal  ridge  is  gradually  lost. 

Lengthy  i '40  inches;  breadth,  1*80;  height^  r6o. 

One  lumbar  vertebra  is  in  the  collection* 


PLESIOSAUEUS  HEXAQONALIS.    n.s.    FhU. 

A  small  caudal  vertebra  from  the  Cowlej  clay  pits^  of  somewhat 
remarkable  figure,  deserves  mention  for  its  almost  hexahedral  shape^ 
the   broad   semicylindrical  neural  canal  making  one  side.      The 


Diagram  CLXXV  I,    Caudal  of  a  Plesiosaur.     Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

articulating  faces  are  equally  concave^  much  wider  than  high ;  there 
are  two  medial  and  two  lateral  foramina,  and  the  cicatricet  for  the 
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hsemal  spines  are  confined  to  the  posterior  edge.    The  neural  spine 
can  only  have  been  small. 

The  length  being  0*8  inch,  the  breadth  of  the  articular  &oe  is 
i"8 ;  the  height  to  the  canal,  VQ,^ ;  concavity,  ca.  From  point  to 
point  of  the  lateral  processes,  which  are  firmly  anchylosed,  is  3*25. 


MACROSPONDYLIAN  PLESIOSAURI. 

A  group  of  plesiosauri,  characterized  by  having  vertebrae  of 
greater  than  the  usual  length  in  proportion  to  breadth,  and  more 
or  less  cylindrical  bodies,  plane  or  very  slightly  concave  on  the 
£EU3es,  is  represented  by  specimens  from  Shotover,  Grarsington,  Hat- 
ford,  Abingdon,  and  Brill.  There  are  probably  two  or  three  species, 
but  not  sufficient  specimens  to  furnish  good  characteristics. 

The  largest  cervical  vertebra  from  Oarsington  is  3-90  inches  long, 
and  about  3*20  in  diameter  :  or,  length,  100 ;  diameter,  82. 

The  dorsal  vertebrsB  are  shorter  in  proportion  on  an  average  : 
length,  100;  breadth,  108. 


PECTORAL  AND  PELVIC  GIRDLES  OF  PLESIOSAURLiNS. 

The  diagrams  which  follow  may  be  useful  as  shewing  the 
principal  forms  of  the  coracoidian  and  pelvic  bones,  which  appear 
to  belong  to  the  genus  plesiosaurus,  but  cannot  with  confidence 
be  referred  to  the  respective  species  already  indicated  by  vertebrae. 

Fragments  of  a  pair  of  ischial  bones  from  Shotover,  in  general 
form  resembling  those  of  Plesiosaurus  Oxoniensis  (Diagram  CXVI.), 
were  obtained  from  Shotover  previous  to  1854,  and  have  been  now 
adjusted.  The  bones  had  been  subjected  to  oblique  crushing,  so 
as  to  injure  the  symmetry  more  than  the  drawing  represents.  The 
symphysial  line  is  somewhat  cariniform,  and  is  straight  for  a 
considerable  length.  The  sharp  ridges  which  pass  from  the  outer 
parts  of  the  articulating  ends  begin  to  subside  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  inches  in  their  course  toward  the  margins,  from  which  to 
their  origin  is  iji  inches  ;  the  breadth  over  the  condyles  being  22*5. 
The  condyles  are  formed  on  two  slopes  inclined  to  one  another  loS"", 
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the  oator  slope  being  on  the  largest  garbce.     MeaBnred  orer  the 


Diagrotn  CLXXVII.    bchUl  boaei  of  T 
angle,  the  length  of  the  small  condyle  is  6'5  inches,  the  breadth 
3'5,  probably  reduced  by  crushing. 

The  pubic  bones  sketched  in  connectioD  have  been  also  shewn 
in  Diagram  CXLIV.  as  possibly  pleiosanrian,  neither  appropriation, 
however,  being  supported  by  specimens  in  appositioD. 


Diagnm  CLXX  Till.     lachid  bonw  ol 
A  pair  of  ischial  bones  from  Shotover,  considerably  vaolted  under 
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the  broad  medial  expansion^  without  oblique  ridges,  and  without 
keel  at  the  symphysis,  which  is  straight  for  a  considerable  length. 

Extreme  breadth  over  the  condyles,  i6-o  inches;  length  along 
the  middle,  8*25;  depth  at  the  symphysis,  1*5.  Articular  &ces 
double,  the  two  surfaces  irregular  and  inclined  to  one  another 
about  90° ;  the  inner  one  %'^  inches,  the  outer  3*0  long ;  depth, 

A  pair  of  coracoid  bones  from  Shotover,  much  vaulted  under  the 
broad  expansion  toward  the  symphysial  line,  which  is  much  curved^ 
the  two  bones  meeting  only  for  a  short  length. 


Diagram  CLXXIX.    Coracoids  of  PlesiosauruB. 

Extreme  breadth  over  the  articulating  &ces  of  the  pair,  ^2*0 
inches;  length  along  the  middle,  10*5;  depth  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  symphysis,  2'0 ;  articular  faces  formed  on  a  continuous  curve, 
in  length  5-0,  in  depth  2*25. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  symphysis  is  nearly  in  a  vertical  plane  ; 
if  the  bones  joined  along  it,  the  combined  figure  would  be  mucli 
altered,  by  the  advance  of  the  articulating  heads,  and  the  formation 
of  an  obtuse  mesial  ridge. 

A  portion  of  a  large  ischial  bone,  formed  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  that  mentioned  in  connection  with  Plesiosaurus  Oxoniensis 
(Diagram  CXVI.),  was  placed  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Museum,  when 
it  came  imder  my  management,  with  the  remains  of  Fleiosaurus 
brachydeirus  from  Market-Basen.  It  was  not  labelled,  and  it  is 
not  made  certain  by  examination  of  the  matrix  that  it  came  from 
the  same  locality  as  the  others.  This  is  represented  in  Diagram 
CLXXX. 

The  strong  obtuse  ridge  which  runs  from  the  articular  prominence 
toward  the  retral  margin  separates  two  broad  surfaces,  which  are 
inclined  to  one  another  125°,  so   that  the  space  under  the  ridge 
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ifl  Tftolted.    He  articular  &ce  has  a  si^moidal  corre;  it  measores 
in  length  5-5  incbee,  in  breadth  4-0. 


Diagram  CLXXX.     Portiaa  otiaM^ot 

The  united  bonee  represented  in  tiie  diagrams  which  follow  have 
been  in  the  Moseom  many  years.  They  are  not  marked  for  locality, 
bat  certainly  are  &om  the  stony  or  septariat«  bed  of  Rasen  or 
Shotover.     They  have  been  chipped  out  of  that  kind  of  stone.     I 


DiOfTOMt  CLZXXI.     Pair  of  concoidi. 
LeA-h«ad  Ggnra  intenul,  right-hand  Sgnie  eztomal  view. 

suppose  th«n  to  be  conicoidsj  meeting  in  a  straight  short  deep 
symphyBiB,  behind  which  is  a  lacnna  (fi).  The  posterior  part  is 
imperfect.  I  snppoee  the  left-hand- figure  to  exhibit  the  interior, 
the  rightr-hand  the  exterior  aspect;   (m)  to  be  the  place  of  the 
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articulation  much  worn  away.  The  other  parts  are  not  worn. 
The  anterior  face  is  channeled  parallel  to  the  edges,  the  sym- 
pjiysial  line  rises  externally  to  a  carination,  which  corresponds  to 
a  vaulted  interior.  If  complete,  the  pair  would  measure  20  inches 
across. 


TELEOSAURUS  ASTHENODEIRUS.     Owen. 

The  two  cervical  vertebrae  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  of 
Shotover,  noticed  by  Professor  Owen  in  his  Report  on  Fossil 
Reptiles  under  the  above  name,  are  in  the  Oxford  Museum. 
Other  specimens  since  found,  which  probably  belong  to  the 
same  species,  give  the  form  of  the  atlas  and  anterior  part  of 
the  axis  conjoined  with  it,  much  resembling  the  same  parts  in 
steneosaurus. 

The  vertebrae  examined  by  Professor  Owen  are  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diameter  than  in  other  species  of  this  genus. 
The  articulating  faces  are  slightly  concave,  the  anterior  least  so. 
The  length  of  the  corpus  is  %'%  inches  ;  the  vertical  diameter,  1*6 ; 
the  transverse  diameter,  1*5,  according  to  Owen. 


STENEOSAURUS  PALPEBROSUS.     Phil 

The  Oxford  Museum  has  for  a  long  time  possessed  the  head  of 
a  species  of  this  genus,  shewing  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  as 
represented  in  the  diagram  which  follows,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  same  individual.  The  specimens  were 
found  in  the  Kinmieridge  clay  of  Shotover  Hill.  They  were  briefly 
described  by  Professor  Owen  in  his  Report  on  Fossil  Reptiles, 
1 841. 

The  clay  pits  of  Shotover  and  Garsington  have  yielded  examples 
of  most  of  the  important  bones  of  this  animal,  derived  from 
different  individuals,  and  of  different  ages.  The  vertebral  column 
is  represented  by  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal 
elements,  all  decidedly  of  crocodilian  affinity  both  in  form  and 
number. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pectoral  girdle  may  be  understood  by 
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Diagram  CLXXZII.    Hnd  of  Steneoamonu  palpebronu.    Sole  one-teath  of 


I.  Under  dde  cd  the  bead  in  the  Oiibrd  Muwom,  sbeving  the  rowi  of  teeth 
(tweatj-KTOi  traceable  on  one  nde),  the  poaterior  nares,  and  the  lower  mrfaoe  of 
the  &ODtal  and  other  bonea  of  the  head,  in  relatjan  to  the  occipital  [omnen  and  tDberde 
and  articiilatuig  teiminatioD  of  Uke  oa  qoadratum.  i.  The  npper  mrface.  in  which 
the  large  tonporal  bcniue,  separated  bj  a  luurow  ridge  ;  the  frontal  bone  covering 
bj  its  lateral  eitenaion  the  orbit,  aa  that  the  ejea  looked  ODt  horiioatall;  ;  before  it 
the  two  short  pneorbital  canals  ;  the  maiiUary  bonea,  and  the  ut«ntal  nasal  opening 
pierced  in  the  intennaxillaria,  are  aU  (fiparent. 


DiaifraiK  CLSZXIII.     Steuemimii  palpelronis.     Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

I.  Lower  jaw,  uen  above.  TTie  anterior  part  is  broken  <^.  i.  The  lower  jaw, 
seen  sidewajB,  to  mark  the  ooronoid  process  and  the  pn^eetioas  of  the  aitiealar  Iwae. 
The  lines  below  indicate  the  elements  of  the  bone,  btrt  thej  are  obacnre. 
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the    following   diagram,   which  reminds    us    of   the    crocodilian 
stracture. 


,  * 


Diagram  CLXXXIV.    StoneoBanras  palpebroeus.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

Sketch  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  seen  from  above  and  m  front.    The  parts  dotted, 

representing  sternum  and  hmnems,  are  coi\jectaral. 


Diagram  CLXXXV.    Steneosaurus  palpebrosns.    Scale  one-fifth  of  nature. 

I.  Anterior  fiice  of  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  a.  Posterior  fiice  of  part  of  the 
same.  3.  Basal  view  of  the  same.  4.  View  of  the  upper  surface  of  fifth  dorsal 
vertebra.  z  Anterior ;  /  posterior  zygapophysis  ;  p  and  d  the  articulating  surfaces 
of  the  ribs. 
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Of  the  bone  represented  by  figs,  i  and  2  three  specimens  have 

Diagram  CLXXXVI.    SteneooMinis  pdlpebrofos  (f). 

I.  Humenu  (right).  Men  inteniAny.  2,  The  same,  seen  eztemally.  3.  Tibia, 
right  side.  Been  extemaUy.  4.  The  same,  seen  poeterioiij.  5.  The  same,  seen 
anteriorly.  6.  Outline  of  distal  condyle  (a.  anteriov).  7.  Outline  of  prozinial 
condyle  (a.  anterior). 

come  to  us  with  many  portions  of  steneosaums.  It  appears  to  be  a 
homeros,  in  which  still  remain  traces  of  a  crocodilian  type,  though 
the  whole  is  shortened,  the  proportions  are  altered,  perhaps  to  a 
more  decidedly  aquatic  adaptation.     The  upper  part  is  concave  in- 


Diagram  CLXXXVII,    Steneotaums  palpebrosns.    Scale  one-tenth  of  nature. 

The  right  ischinm,  seen  fipom  below. 

temally,  and  convex  outwardly^  and  much  roughened  by  tendinous 
attachment,  as  is  likewise  the  lower  more  uniformly  convex  end, 
which  has  two  unequal  facets  somewhat  obscurely  marked.     What 
appears  to  represent  the  deltoid  crest  is  traceable  in  the  upper  part. 
The  pelvic  girdle  is  only  partially  known  by  the  right  ischium. 
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Femur. — ^This  bone,  of  crocodilian  type,  but  more  sigmoidal^  more 
compressed^  and  with  less  definite  condyles,  is  ii'4  inches  long^ 
2*1  wide  near  the  proximal,  and  1*9  wide  near  the  distal  end,  and 
1*25  where  narrowest  (two-fifths  of  the  length  from  the  distal  end). 
It  is  thickest  near  the  upper  end^  1*20  inch^  and  thinnest  from  the 
middle  toward  the  distal  end,  0*95.  The  bone  is  compressed  so  as 
to  be  almost  carinated  on  the  upper  or  forward  edge ;  striated  lon- 
gitudinally and  roughly  near  the  proximal  end  by  the  attachment 
of  tendons;  more  finely  striated  near  the  distal  extremity.  The 
curve  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  like  that  of  crocodile,  and  there 
is  a  trochanterial  tubercle  on  the  exterior  surface^  2*25  inches  below 
the  head^  matched  by  another  less  distinct  on  the  opposite  surface. 

A  tubercular  projection  on  the  inner  &ce  enlarges  the  curved 
area  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  gives  to  the  end  a  rhomboidal 
shape.  The  lower  end  is  very  indistinctly  marked  for  condyles, 
and  finishes  with  a  curve^  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  aquatic 
life  of  the  race.  Both  extremities  appear  to  have  lost  portions 
which  perhaps  were  cartilaginous. 

Tibia, — A  pair  of  short  strong  triquetral  bones,  the  end  outline 
of  the  head  trapezoidal,  that  of  the  distal  end  ovato-acuminate,  has 
been  found  at  Gbxsington,  with  bones  of  steneosaurus.  Length, 
4*15  inches;  breadth,  1*8  at  the  head,  and  1*15  at  the  lower  end; 
these  ends  having  their  surfaces  converging  at  an  angle  of  20% 
and  their  long  axes  diverging  about  30°.  The  upper  adherence 
of  fibula  is  distinctly  marked.  It  resembles  the  tibia  of  chelonia, 
and  agrees  in  shortness  with  Cuvier's  notice  of  the  bone  at  Hon- 
fleur.     See  Diagram  CLXXXVI.,  figs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

STENEOSAURUS   GRACILIS,    n.8. 

The  Portland  rock  has  yielded  this  interesting  species  of  crocodile. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Mason^  a  diligent  explorer  of  the  geology  round  Oxford, 
during  his  residence  in  the  University  noticed  a  fragment  of  the 
animal  thrown  on  the  road  ;  afterwards  by  his  labour,  and  that 
of  my  assistant  Henry  Cowdell,  a  large  spheroidal  block  of  sand- 
stone which  had  concreted  round  the  bones  was  carefiilly  broken, 
and  the  head,  with  cervical  vertebrae,  was  recovered.  Other  parts 
of  the  animal  may  have  been  included  in  other  such  blocks,  but 
none  were  discovered  among  those  masses  which  could  be  examined. 
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Lengih  of  head,  if  complete,  probably  30*0  inches  ;  TnaTimnin 
breadth  across  parietal  r^on,  8*0 ;  across  firontals,  in  front  of  the 
eye,  6*0. 

Sor&ce  of  bone  rather  smooth.  Projection  in  front  of  orbit  nearly 
horizontal,  with  oval  outline,  protecting  foramina  which^  in  plaee^ 
correspond  to  the  nares  of  enaliosanrs.  A  narrow  parietal  ridge 
between  oval  temporal  fosss. 

Occipital  surface  pentagonal,  nearly  vertical,  much  as  in  crocodile^ 
but  the  basi-occipital  wider,  undulated,  perforated  for  blood-vessels, 
joined  by  synostosis  to  the  os  quadratum,  the  articular  edge  of  which 


Diagram  CLXXXVIII.    StoMOMumis  grmcilii. 

I .  View  of  the  oodpital  suriace,  shewing  the  Ibnunhm  in  the  besi-oodpttal  bone. 
c.  The  oondylee.  (This  drawing  is  made  to  ooneqwnd  in  sixe  with  the  Tiew  in 
Diagram  XLYI.  p.  189.)  a.  The  head,  teen  from  aboTe.  Scale  one-tenth  of 
nature,  e.  Condyles.  /.  ThefrontaL  /.  Anterior  firontaL  n.  Nasal  bones,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  nomenclatare  of  CaTier.    g.  Hm  preorbital  groove. 


is  more  oblique  than  in  crocodiles.  The  basi-occipital  prominence 
has  no  vertical  furrow,  but  a  slight  mark  of  central  depression. 
Lateral  and  supra-  ocdpitals  present  a  concave  sur£Eu;e,  the  laterals 
ending  in  a  distinct  prominence  above  the  tympanic  bone. 


c  c 
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The  temporal  fossse  are  large  and  oval,  contracted  toward  the 
orbits.  The  frontal  bone  extends  into  a  long  prominence  between 
the  nasals^  having  on  each  side  elongate  pre-firontals.  At  the 
juncture  of  the  anterior  parts  of  these  with  the  nasals  is  a  deep 
groove  or  canal,  corresponding  in  place  to  the  nasal  foramina  of 
enaliosaars  (Cav.,  Ossemens  Foss.  Plate  VIII.  fig.  8  d). 

The  frontal  shews  three  parts,  and  was  probably  composed  of 
five,  but  the  limits  are  hardly  traceable. 

The  maxillary  bone  is  not  known.  The  under  surface  of  the 
frontal  and  pre-firontal  bones  is  scooped  in  hollows  corresponding 
to  the  general  figure  of  the  bones,  which  are  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  A  part  of  the  brain  cavity  is  exposed  on  the  under  side 
of  the  specimen. 

In  the  lower  jaw  a  thin,  nearly  vertical  plate  of  bone  (the 
'surangular')  extends  from  the  articulation  forward,  and  rises  into 
a  prominent  coronoid  process,  as  fiu*  in  front  of  the  condyle  as 
the  articular  bone  extends  backward.  The  concave  articular  surface 
is  directed  forward  and  downward.  The  lower  or  *  angular'  element 
of  the  inner  jaw  is  inflected  inwards. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  head  and  lower 
jaw : — 

inches. 
Lower  jaw.    Length  firom  the  end  of  the  articalar  bone  to  the  posterior 

edge  of  the  articular  surface Ti 

Length  to  the  anterior  edge 2*9 

Length  to  the  crest  of  the  surangular  bone 6'o 

Height  of  the  jaw  at  the  surangular  crest a -8 

Cranium.     Extreme  breadth  over  the  jugal  bones 8*35 

Breadth  of  occipital  Bur&ce  from  condyle  to  condyle  .         .         •6*75 

Extreme  height  of  occipital  surfibce 475 

Breadth  of  occipital  condyle 1*20 

Height  of  the  samo' 0-80 

Diameter  of  foramen  magnum 0*75 

Vertebra. — ^The  axis  corresponds  in  general  to  that  in  the  cro- 
codile (see  Cuv.,  Ossemens  Fossiles,  iv.  a),  shewing  like  it  a  short 
posterior  neural  crest,  with  the  zygapophyses  plane,  oval,  and 
inclined  about  160°.  In  the  anterior  and  lower  part  is  the  odontoid 
bone,  separated  by  a  clear  suture  from  the  corpus.  One  styliform 
process  proceeded  from  the  odontoid,  and  another  from  the  body 
of  the  axis  immediately  behind  it. 


STENB08AURPS  GRACILIS. 
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Two  otiiei  cerrical  vertebne  have  been  observedj  both  carinated 
below.  Each  has  two  transverse  processes,  the  upper  one  descending 
from   above  the  suture,  the   other   running  backward  from   the 


Diagram  CLXXXIX.    StenetKMmiB  gncilii.    Scale  ons-tsiith  of  lukture. 

I.  iMertX  view  of  fttU*  ukd  aiii  Tertebrk,  roajdnad  bj  bony  iDtora.  llie  bM*l 
and  Istenl  elemeDta  of  tbe  fttlaa  (of  the  lupsrior  elemmt  u  only  a  tnoe),  uid  what 
reprMCDts  the  odootoid  procen,  make  an  anterior  ring  which  u  united  bj  bony 
ratnre  to  tlie  true  uii.  To  the  fonner  ring  W«  »tlach*d  the  Gnt  ^litom 
procenee,  to  the  true  aiii  the  ucond.  a.  The  front  view  of  Uie  bone  ;  the  central 
part  ia  not  usually  regarded  aa  a  part  of  the  atlas,  bat  ia  oaited  with  it,  and  fbrmi 
the  conavity.  lie  stjliform  prooeMee  are  shewn.  ].  A  oervinJ  vertebra,  seen 
laterally.  4.  The  Mune.  seen  in  front.  5.  Another  vertebra  of  the  same  general 
type,  probably  the  flnt  doml,  seen  laterally.  6.  The  same,  seen  in  front,  with 
the  probable  riba.  7.  The  same.  Men  from  below,  to  shew  the  carination.  S.  ^M 
lower  Bor&ce  of  tbe  head,  as  teen  in  the  specimen  from  Shotover.  9.  Lower  jaw, 
aeen  frum  above.         10.  Lower  jaw,  seen  frvm  the  outside. 

anterior  edge,  llie  body  ia  oval  in  contour,  higher  than  broad> 
concave  on  both  faces,  most  bo  od  the  hinder  surface ;  one  is  marked 
with  a  central  pit. 

Length,  1-5  inch;  height,  1-5;  breadthj  1-3— on  the  average 
of  tbe  two  vertebne. 
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One  anterior  dorsal  has  occoired,  carmated  beneath ;  the  body 
hig^her  than  broad;  concave  on  both  faces,  moat  concave  behind. 
The  upper  transverse  process  runs  out  from  above  the  snture  to 
about  three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of  the  vertebra ;  its  direction  is 
downward  and  a  little  baekvard.  The  parapophyais  rises  free  from 
near  the  anterior  edgej  it  is  depressed  with  an  oval  section. 

Interval  between  the  rib  articulations,  i-o  inch ;  length  of  the 
vertebra,  i-5;  height  of  the  same,  1-45;  breadth  of  the  same,  1-15. 

STENE08AURU8  LONGIROSTRIS.  Cwj. 
Among  otlier  sanrian  remuns  of  interest  foond  in  the  Kimmeridge 
clay  are  jaws  and  teeth  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
long-beaked  gsvial  of  Honflenr,  described  by  Cuvier.  A  specimea 
in  the  Oxford  Museum  shews  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  with 
teeth  iff  aU»,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  Diagram  below. 


Diagram  CSC.  8teii«osaDriu  lonproBtris. 
The  tootb  here  r«pre«nted  on  ita  eitsrioc  hoe  ii  of  the  ubqsI  aiie  along  the  sidea 
of  the  i»«.  Two  distinct  carinie  appear,  toward  which,  in  a  alight  degree,  the 
minate  mgnlontiea  of  the  lurhce  converge.  On  the  concave  part  of  the  enrface  these 
become  fine  distinct  trndulated  atrim.  b.  The  baee  widene  much  and  becomea  boUow, 
indioating  the  mode  of  replacement  to  have  been  asial,  aa  in  crocodiles.  The  croea 
section  ehews  the  carinte  to  separate  rather  anequal  portions  of  the  tooth,  a.  Dentine 
close,  firm,  and  dark.     EDomel  thin. 

The  portion  of  jaw  referred  to  is  the  symphysial  part,  and  seems 
nearly  complete  at  the  anterior  end.  It  is  20  inches  long ;  the 
breadth  is  3^.     Thirteen  teeth  on  one  side,  fourteen  on  the  other. 


TEETH  OF  SAUSIAN8. 


DAKOSAUBUS. 


This  title,  given  by  Qnenstedt  to  some  teeth  (£  the  opper  Jurassic 
series,  has  been  applied  hy  Mr.  J.  W.  Mason  to  specimens  found  in 
the  clay  of  Shotover.  The  dlstinctnesB  of  these  teeth  &om  others 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  steneoeamnB  is  doubtfiil. 


ZMo^niM  CXOI.     Dakononu. 

Coiiiol  Bligbtly-crcbad  tooth  with  OBiinkted  uid  creDOlkted  edgM  (6),  and  k  finaly- 
wrinkled  rarfacs  (a).  Actch  the  tooth  mn  Hnne  bioi  dark  baoifa.  Thia  ooTnap<aidl 
to  Dakoaannu  maxiiniu  of  Qnetutedt  (Jon,  Plata  ZCVU.  fig.  it). 

Time  t«e(li  appev  to  be  doaely  aUisd  to  thoae  of  iteneoaaanu.  Th<  czeniilaUoD 
ia  aeldom  aa  regular  ai  repreMnted  in  h. 


There  is  a  different  set  of  teeth  which  seem  more  allied  to  m^alo- 
saorus,  being  very  compressed,  with  a  faintly  striated  sor&ce,  bat 
witbont  any  observed  erennlation  on  the  edges.  They  correspond 
with  others  called  dakoeaoros  by  Qoenstodt  (Jura,  Plate  XCVU. 
figB.  9,  lO). 


Diagram  CXCIl.    Beptilian  toetb,  from  the  Kinuneridga  daj  of  Sbotover. 

He  left-hand  figure   ihewa   the  broad   onter  ■nr&ce,   and  at  O  the  raiwd  and 
uudiUated  itriK  ;  the  right-hand  figure  iham  the  nma  edgewajra. 
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CETEOSAURUS  LONGUS. 

A  candal  vertebra  from  the  Portland  stone  at  G^a^8ington,  near 
Oxford  ;  lengthy  7*0  inches ;  transverse  diameter,  7*9  ;  vertical 
diameter,  6'o.  Both  articular  fitces  slightly  concave ;  body  slightly 
compressed  laterally,  so  as  in  the  middle  to  give  a  subquadrate  ver- 
tical section,  with  the  angles  slightly  rounded;  the  expanded 
articular  ends  subcircolar. 

A  firactored  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra,  from  the  same  locality, 
with  transverse  processes  extending  obliquely  backwards  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  body,  measures  one  foot  across  the 
nearly  flat  articukr  surface. 

A  caudal  of  the  same  species,  from  the  Portiand  stone  at  Thame, 
measures  7*4  inches  in  length;  6*6  in  transverse  diameter;  and  7*8 
in  vertical  diameter.  The  under  surfSeu^e  is  concave  lengthways, 
and  it  is  nearly  flat  from  side  to  side ;  it  is  perforated  by  many 
large  vascular  canals. 

A  third  caudal  is  somewhat  shorter,  but  not  less  than  8  inches 
in  height. 

In  all  these  vertebrae  the  neurapophyses  are  anchylosed  to  the 
centrum,  and  have  a  smaller  antero-posterior  ^tent  at  their  base 
tiian  the  centrum. 

These  notices  of  specimens  in  the  Bucklandian  Museum  are 
taken  from  Professor  Owen's  report  to  the  British  Association,  1841. 
We  possess  at  present  only  two  of  them,  the  first  and  third  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  congeneric  with 
Ceteosaurus  Oxoniensis.  Had  dorsal  vertebrsB  been  obtained  shew- 
ing the  very  deep  lateral  depression  (Diagrams  LXXXVII., 
LXXXVIII.)  which  in  some  crushed  examples  seems  almost  to 
become  a  transverse  perforation  under  the  neural  canal,  or  had  the 
neuro-spine  been  preserved,  with  a  clavate  head,  we  might  have 
boldly  ranked  these  Portland  fossils  with  those  of  the  Bath  oolite. 
But  the  caudal  vertebrse  in  our  possession  do  not  furnish  sufficient 
evidence. 

MEGALOSAURUS  BUCKLANDI. 

The  reason  for  admitting  this  great  reptile  into  the  catalogue 
of  fossils  of  this  age,  is  the  discovery  of  three  metatarsal  bones, 
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in  their  natnral  apposition^  in  the  clay  exposed  in  the  Great 
Western  Bailwaj  near  Swindon.  No  other  part  of  the  animal 
having  come  under  our  inspection,  it  is  only  on  the  evidence  of 
these  bones  that  the  species  can  be  recognized. 

Bnt  this  evidence  is  very  clear.  Each  of  the  three  bones  is 
identified  with  specimens  from  Stonesfield  and  Enstone  (Enslow?) 
in  respect  of  the  distal  extremities,  and  the  whole  bone  can  be 
compared  in  the  case  of  the  middle  metatarsal.  Neither  along  the 
external  or  internal  bones  are  such  appearances  to  be  seen  as  to 
indicate  any  other  than  the  three  toes,  which  also  are  the  only 
ones  recognized  among  the  Stonesfield  fossils.  (See  Diagram 
LXVin.  p.  215.) 


We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  the  scale  of  geological  time 
when^  from  this  part  of  the  earth's  surface^  the  great  forms  of 
reptilian  life  appear  to  have  departed.  Elsewhere  the  'age  of  rep- 
tiles '  was  indeed  extended  to  more  recent  dates,  in  the  wealden  of 
Sussex,  and  the  cretaceous  strata  of  Kent  and  Cambridge;  bat 
there  also  the  series  came  to  an  end.  Ichthyosaur  and  plesiosaor, 
iguanodon  and  pterodactyl,  vanished  with  many  other  forms  of 
ancient  life ;  and  true  crocodiles  swam  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  over  the  remains  of  teleosaurs  and  steneosaurs^  buried 
'  fathoms  deep '  in  strata  of  the  mesozoic  sea. 

In  the  clifis  of  Kimmeridge,  Colonel  Mansel  has  founds  and 
Mr.  Hulke  is  examining^  animals  allied  to  the  pleiosaurian,  plesio- 
saurian,  and  steneosaurian  fossils  here  noticed.  In  particular  a 
gavialian  crocodile  approaching  the  type  here  called  steneosaurus®. 
These  researches  will  furnish  the  means  of  a  most  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  fossil  reptiles  of  one  zone  of  life  in  two  most  pro- 
ductive localities. 

*  GeoL  Proc.  1869. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

RETBOSPEOr  OF  THE  OOLITIC  SYSTEM. 

The  circumstances  onder  which  the  great  tripartite  system  of 
oolitic  deposits  took  place  are  sufScientlj  varied  in  detail^  and  often 
enough  repeated  in  successions  of  similar  events^  to  encourage  an 
attempt  to  treat  the  whole  with  reference  to  some  general  laws 
which  may  be  accepted  as  at  least  approximately  true.  The 
physical  conditions  of  deposit  having  been  in  this  manner  con- 
sidered^ the  series  of  oceanic  life  may  become  the  subject  of  further 
generalization. 

First,  then,  we  remark  in  the  whole  oolitic  cfystem,  from  the 
base  of  the  lias  to  the  top  of  the  Portland  rock,  no  remarkable  even 
local  derangement  of  the  parallelism  of  deposits,  so  that  violent 
movements  during  the  whole  long  period  under  review,  though 
they  may  have  happened  elsewhere,  could  have  had  no  special 
influence  in  this  comparatively  tranquil  sea-basin.  Yet  that  both 
limited  upward,  and  especially  extensive  and  continued  downward, 
movement  occurred  will  be  manifest  on  considering  certain  phse- 
nomena.  That  dry  land  subject  to  inundations  was  at  no  great 
distance  during  the  whole  period,  is  evident  by  the  not  infrequent 
occurrence  of  drift-wood  in  all  parts  of  the  series  of  strata ;  but 
the  actual  inflow  of  rivers  is  not  to  be  put  in  clear  evidence,  though 
lagoon  laminations  or  estuarine  accumulations  may  be  inferred  both 
at  the  base  of  the  lias  and  the  top  of  the  Portland,  as  well  as  in 
the  Stonesfield,  CoUyweston,  and  Poulton  slates. 

A  conglomerate  can  hardly  be  quoted  in  the  whole  of  this  oolitic 
series  of  the  midland ;  only  rarely  any  mark  of  approach  to  the 
ancient  shore,  though  one  such  has  occurred  to  me  in  the  brow 
^  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  the  oolite  on  the  Chipping-Norton  road 
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above  Banbmy.  We  have  therefore  sea  deposits  under  ordinaiy 
quiet  conditions,  probably  not  tan  from  shore,  and  in  some  cases 
even  littoral,  the  materials  being  derived  from  wasting  lands  and 
organic  accnmnlations. 

These  materials  are  principally  calcareous,  arenaceous,  and  argil- 
laceous, with  admixture  or  impreg^tion  of  iron  oxides,  carbonates, 
and  sulphides. 

The  three  principal  mineral  elements  are  arranged  in  ternary 
,  so  that  in  many  places  the  order  runs  thus,  downwards  * : — 


Calcsreoiu 

AreiiAceous 

Aigillaoeoiu 

Calcareous 

Arenaceous 

AigQlaoeous 

Calcareous 

Arenaceous 

Aigillaoeous 

Calcareous 

Arenaceous 

Aigillaceous 

Calcareous 

Arenaceous 

Aigillaceous 


Portland  oolite. 
Portland  sand. 
Eimmeridge  day. 

• 
Coralline  oolite. 

Calcareous  grit. 

Oxford  daj. 

Combrash. 

Hinton  sand. 

Bradford  clay  and  Forest  marUe. 

Great  oolite. 
Stonesfield  sands. 
FuUei^s-earth. 

Inferior  oolite. 
Midford  sands. 
Upper  lias. 


The  remarkable  ternary  order  here  so  often  repeated  is  found 
again  in  the  sections  of  carboniferous  strata  which  include  tiie  three 
terms  in  Yorkshire.  As  many  as  five  of  these  combinations  can 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  Yoredale  series  alone  ^.  It  is  repeated 
in  the  cretaceous  series— chalk,  greensand,  and  gault — and  the 
explanation  has  been  furnished  in  a  discussion  of  the  Silurian 
Strata  ^,  on  the  simple  and  sure  basis  of  interrupted  depression  of 
the  sea-bed.     (See  pp.  92,  93  of  this  volume.) 

In  the  cases  before  us  the  liassic  sea-bed  first  receives  only  the 
finest  sediments  which  can  fall  in  deep  water;  by  degrees  these 
sediments  accumulate  so  as  to  bring  the  sea-bed  near  enough  to 

•  Thinner  sands  occur  in  some  places  above  the  Portland  and  Coralline  oolites. 
^  See  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  vol.  iL 
^  See  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  voL  ii. 
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the  surface  for  the  drift  and  settlement  of  the  fine  sand  of  Midford 
and  Frocester  r  on  this  sandbank  flourish  colonies  of  coral  and 
sheUa,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Inferior  oolite.  Depression 
follows;  the  deposit  again  Lecomes  argillaceous  'fuller's-earth;' 
shallow  water  succeeds,  and  the  Stonesfield  banks  of  sand  and  shells 
appear,  followed  by  the  Great  oolite  rock.  Less  distinctly  the 
same  things  occur  and  recur;  and  the  combrash  ends  thie  series. 

Next  we  have  a  long  depression  marked  by  600  feet  of  Oxford 
elay,  followed  by  the  fine  sandbank  of  calcaxeous  grit,  on  which 
corals  and  oysters  and  many  forms  of  life  grew  in  profusion. 

Again  the  same  things  are  repeated  for  the  Kinuneridge  clay, 
Portland  sands,  and  Portland  oolite. 

It  deserves  remark  that  the  three  orders  of  deposits,  clays,  sands, 
limestones,  are  so  much  alike  in  the  several  groups  as  to  be  in 
fact  hardly  distinguishable  by  hand  specimens;  they  seem  all  to 
have  been  derived  from  similar  sources — from  neighbouring  shores 
and  lands,  with  no  importations  from  afar.  The  oolitic  limestones, 
however,  offer  some  peculiarities  worthy  of  consideration. 

Oolite,  the  title  of  a  large  series  of  the  calcareous  rocks  (included 
in  this  section),  is  properly  applied  to  those  portions  "which  contain 
spherical  or  ellipsoidal  grains,  of  nearly  equal  magnitude,  cohering 
together  or  cemented  by  intervening  matter.  Tliey  are  usually 
small,  as  the  roe  of  ordinary  fishes;  whence  the  synonym  of  roe-stone 
(German  rogenstein) ;  but  sometimes  large  as  peas,  and  then  called 
pisolit-e.  In  a  general  view  we  may  include,  for  comparison, 
the  spherical  doloraitic  concretions  of  Sunderland.  Each  of  the 
spherical  grains  is  formed  of  more  or  lees  distinct  concentric  sheaths 
crossed  by  radiating  fibres.  The  corresponding  parts  in  the  dolomite 
alluded  to  are  of  decidedly  crystalline  structure.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  be  true  of  some  oolites,  but  in  general  the  small 
masses  appear  to  have  been  gathered  by  attraction  out  of  calcareous 
mud  round  nuclei  of  previously  solidified  matter — minute  fragments 
of  coral,  echinida,  crinoids,  foramlnifera,  and  various  shells — or, 
in  some  cases,  round  grains  of  sand.  Finally,  the  oolitic  structure 
is  exhibited  in  a  large,  rude,  and  irregular  form  in  the  pea-grit, 
of  the  Inferior  Bath  oolite,  and  the  pisohte  of  the  Oxford  series. 

We  may  distinguish  several  conditions  of  the  oolitic  aggregates. 

""he  oolites  of  Ketton  and  Fainswick  are  remarkable  for  con- 
%  in  large  proportion  beds  of  purely  oolitic  texture,  the  grains 
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of  small  and  very  equal  size,  oohering  hj  their  enrfaces  witbont 
interreniDg  cement. 

The  Bath  oolite  contains  similar  beds  of  '  fine  &eestone,'  and 


Diagnfm  CXOJJI.  Hagiufiad  aections  cl  gnms  of  oolite,  ihsiring  ■^ngklioD 
roood  mo  organio  ddcIods.  I .  A  giain  gathered  rooad  ■  Gnger-joiiit  of  a  criooid ; 
1.  ronail  a  inuU  ipine  of  Cidaiu  ;   J.  ruonil  a  minote  foraminifer. 

in  these  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  spherules  hollov  within, 
so  that  the  stone  is  very  light  and  very  absorbent  of  water. 

The  oolite  of  Ancaster  in  Lincolnshire  has  beds  in  which  the 
grains  are  immersed  in  a  matrix  of  clear  calcite,  whose  glistening 
faces  and  cleavage  lines  are  evident  on  fracture.     This  crystalline 


Diagran  CXCIT.     Magnified  visw  of  a  diicoid  fbTanunifer,  with  ■  thin 
of  caloareoDS  matter,  coiutitutiiig  an  oolitic  grain.  ■ 

network  may  ofl«n  be  detected  in  parts  of  those  rocks  which  are 
not  obviously  oolitic,  and  indeed  are  somewhat  arenaceoos. 
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The  Forest  marble  and  Stonesfield  beds  give  abundant  examples 
of  oolitic  g^ns  scattered  or  forming  layers  in  shelly  beds^  and 
these  when  cut  through  display  a  great  variety  of  nuclei,  the  grains 
being  somewhat  irregular  in  size  and  shape. 

Again,  we  have  near  Oxford  a  variety  of  appearances  caused 
by  the  dispersion  of  comparatively  few  grains  of  oolite  through 
the  substance  of  a  compact  calcareous  rock ;  and,  as  at  Dundry,  near 
Brktol,  these  grains  may  be  ferruginous. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  the  case  of  Rosedale  in  Yorkshire,  where  the 
thick  valuable  and  partly  magnetic  dark  ironstone  is  really  an  oolite 
of  even  texture,  composed  of  sesquisilicate  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
with  little  foreign  admixture.  It  appears  to  have  few  shells  in 
its  substance,  just  as  the  pure  massive  oolites  of  Bath  and  Eetton 
yield  few  organic  remains^  while  the  laminated  and  other  less 
oolitic  portions  of  adjacent  rock  are  filled  with  them. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  Great  oolite.  Inferior  oolite,  and 
the  like,  it  is  only  in  a  general  way  that  we  refer  to  the  mineral 
constitution  of  those  rocks.  Oolite  is  a  characteristic  form  of  some 
of  the  component  strata,  but  the  structure  is  not  confined  to  them. 

The  colour  of  oolite  as  seen  in  ordinary  open  quarries  is  usually 
a  pale  yellow,  sometimes  a  little  embrowned  or  reddened  by  car- 
bonate of  iron.  But  the  same  stone  obtained  from  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  earth,  and  especially  under  a  covering  of  clay,  is 
usually  blue.  The  bleaching  of  the  open-air  stone  is  often  only 
external,  the  central  parts  of  a  massive  block  retaining  still  the 
original  blue  tint.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  action  of  water, 
which  by  bathing  the  external  parts  of  the  stone  alters  the  con- 
dition of  the  iron.  This  has  usually  been  regarded  as  originally 
protoxide,  but  Mr.  Church  has  found  the  blue  centres  of  Forest 
marble  near  Cirencester  to  contain  bisulphide  of  iron.  In  some 
cases  sesquioxide  of  iron  occurs  in  the  blue  parts. 

The  formation  of  the  oolitic  grains  seems  to  have  followed  on 
the  accumulation  of  calcareous  mud;  in  some  cases  the  whole  of 
this  mud  has  become  oolitic,  in  others  segregations  of  distant 
sphericles  took  place.  In  some  exaAples  carbonate  of  iron  has 
the  same  structure  and  the  same  variations,  as  if  what  had  been 
at  first  a  carbonate  of  lime  had  been  transformed  to  ironstone 
by  the  substitution  of  iron  oxide  for  lime,  as  Sorby  has  observed. 

The  iron-bands  are  of  various  aspect.     Where  fully  developed. 


LIME  AND  IRON  CARBONATES. 


as  in  Nortbamptonsliire,  they  ezliibit  near  the  sor&ce  the  ragged 
appearance  of  half-empty  iron  boxes,  laminated  nodules,  and  con- 


tinuous beds.  In  thinner  masses,  as  at  Worton,  curved  and  con- 
centrically-laroiuated  portions  of  much  richness  exhibit  oolitic 
grains.  Sometimes  merely  irregular  patcheB  diversify  the  ordinary 
oolit«,  as  in  the  upper  beds  of  Great  oolite  at  Stow-Nine-Churches. 

The  sandy  parts  of  the  series  are  always  found  to  be  in  very 
fine  grain — '  sea-sandj'  as  the  workmen  call  it — and  being  often  the 
channel  of  subterranean  water,  it  is  '  quicksand/  as  the  engineers 
found  on  the  North-Western  Railway.  A  crystalline  web  of  calcite 
is  occasionally  found  to  unit«  the  grains  into  a  hard  rock. 

The  clays  of  the  Bath  oolitic  series  are  usually  bine,  and  fit 
for  making  bricks;  those  which  divide  the  middle  parts  of  the 
Great  oolite  and  Inferior  oolite  are  rather  marls  than  ckys.  The 
clays  above  the  Great  oolite  have  an  estnarine  character,  at  least 
in  part,  and  contain  often  jet  and  rarely  cyrents.  Septaria  an 
not  usually  found  in  any  of^heee  clays. 

The  aggregation  of  these  calcareous,  arenaceous,  argillaceous, 
and  ferruginous  elements  into  laminie  and  beds  is  in  some  respects 
peculiar.  The  '  ragstones,'  often  found  toward  the  top  and  toward 
the  bottom  of  thick  oolite,  themselves  shelly  or  oolitic  in  texture. 
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are  frequently  formed  in  extensive  horizontal  bede  composed  of 
laminic  or  smaller  beds  inclined  about  30°.  In  Gloucestershire 
the  lower  rags  of  the  Great  oolite  have  this  character  extensively. 
It  is  due  to  watery  movement  at  small  depths.  When  this  move- 
ment has  drifted  matter  very  uniformly  in  one  direction,  the  result 
is  a  bed  with  lamime,  all  parallel  but  inelined ;  where  the  current 
changed  or  admitted  of  eddies,  the  deposits  vary  accordingly. 
These  phenomena,  called  'false-beddiog,'  are  very  instructive  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  oolitic  rocks  were  accumulated. 
Very  similar  deposits  happen  at  present  where  affluents  enter  lakes 
and  bring  or  disperse  gravelly  and  sandy  materials  on  the  bed. 
Thus  have  been  formed  some  deltas,  especially  the  lower  gravelly 
parts.  Such  deposita  are  now  in  progress  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
where  the  Rhone  enters  it,  and  they  may  he  seen  occasionally 
produced  in  transitory  forms  of  small  extent  on  our  sea  coasts. 

Veins  of  calcite,  regular  or  quite  irregularly  branched,  appear 
in  most  parts  of  the  'freestone' beds,  as  at  Taynton,  and  somewhat 
impede  the  action  of  the  toothed  saw  by  which  this  stone  ia  neatly 
and  cheaply  cut.  Calcite  occurs  also  freely  crystallized  in  joints 
of  the  rock  and  in  cavities  from  which  shells  or  corals  have  been 
dissolved  away;  and  this  substance  often,  with  quartz  and  oxide 
of  iron  more  rarely,  are  found  lining  cavities  in  the  shells  of 
cephalopoda.  Sulphate  of  strontian,  finely  crystallized,  said  to  have 
been  foimd  in  a  vein  near  Handborough  Junction,  was  placed  in 
my  hands  in  1854. 

The  changes  of  organic  life  ia  such  a  basin  of  the  sea,  unaffected 
by  great  disturbances,  may  be  considered  with  reference  to  causes 
known  to  be  influential  in  modem  nature;  as,  for  instance,  d^th 
of  water,  distance  from  shore,  and  quality  of  '  ground,'  or  sea- 
bottom  ;  and  in  relation  to  time,  which  hardly  enters  as  an  element 
into  modem  zoology. 

It  happens  in  the  cases  before  us  that  quality  of  ground  and 
depth  of  water  go  pretty  closely  together  with  distance  from  shore ; 
greater  depth  and  removal  from  shore  with  the  clays  ;  leaser  depth, 
probably  nearer  approach  to  the  shore,  with  the  sands :  the  least 
depth  as  a  rule  may  be  ascribed  to  the  limestones,  especially  those 
partsof  them  which  resemble  or  even  consist  of  shell  and  coral  banks. 

If  then,  in  comparing  clays  of  the  lias  witli  those  of  the  Oxford 
and  Kimmeridge  stages,  or  the  sands  of  Midford,  Studley,  and 
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Shotover^  or  the  oolites  of  Cheltenham^  Camnor,  and  Swindon^ 
we  observe  in  each  of  the  three  examples  characteristic  differences  in 
the  organic  forms^  it  will  be  reasonable  to  refer  these^  at  least 
in  the  first  instance^  to  the  difference  of  the  time;  in  other  wordsj 
the  forms  have  changed  with  the  kpse  of  time. 

That  we  do  find  characteristic  specific  differences  is  matter  of 
universal  consent,  llms^  to  take  the  clays,  we  have  in  the  three 
great  deposits  of  this  nature — 

Ostrea  deltoidea.    Ammonitee  biplex  Kimmeridge  claj. 

Gryphsea  dilatata.  ,,  Duncani  .    Oxford  clay. 

jf       incarya.  „         bifrons  .    Lias. 

And,  to  take  the  limestones,  we  have — 

Trigonia  gibboea.      Ammonites  gigas  Portland  oolite. 

„        davellata.  „         perarmatus  .  Coralline  oolite. 

,y        striata.  „         Parkinsoni  .  Inferior  oolite. 

(The  sands  have  but  a  restricted  fauna^  and  contain  few  species 
not  found  in  the  limestones  and  clays.) 

Many  species  and  many  genera  of  fossil  marine  animals  appear 
to  have  their  beginning,  progress,  and  end  discoverable,  by  ob- 
servation ;  and  these  phases  of  each  life  are  often  completed  in 
one  great  system  of  strata^  a  species  often  lasting  through  50, 
100,  or  more  feet  of  deposits^  a  genus  through  1000  or  more  feet. 
Thus  Terebratula  fimbria,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Inferior  oolite, 
and  T.  coarctata,  in  the  Bradford  clay  and  upper  layers  of  Bath 
oolite,  are  almost  limited  to  those  narrow  zones,  while  the  genus 
which  includes  them  began  its  long  career  before  the  oolitic  system, 
and  is  still  in  existence.  In  Plates  V.  and  VI.  certain  zones  of 
characteristic  species  of  cephalopods  are  marked  on  the  scale 
of  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  systems.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  genera  of  marine  oolitic  invertebrata  is  found  fully  re- 
presented in  the  Bath  group:  the  number  diminishes  each  way, 
there  being  fewer  in  the  lias  below,  and  fewer  in  the  oolites  above. 
Hence  arises  the  idea  of  the  oolitic  &una  having  its  capital,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  Bath  oolites.  Originating  in  the  lowest  lias,  it 
attained  its  maximum  of  extension  in  the  zone  of  those  oolites, 
and  then  declined  to  extinction  in  the  uppermost  layers. 

The  same  idea  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  palaeozoic  life, 
especially  the  large  Cambro-Silurian  series,  which,  b^^inning  with 
a  few  scattered  species,  grows  to  great  richness  in  the  Bala  and 
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"Wt'olock  groups,  and  then  'dies  out'  in  the  uppermost  Ludlow 
rocks.  The  Devonian  and  carboniferous  groups  give  another 
example  of  the  same  order;  in  faet,  every. great  natural  system  of 
strata  which  includes  littoralj  shallow,  and  deep  sea.  deposits,  ofTers 
similar  results  in  each  limited  natural  district — a  beginning,  a  pro- 
gress, an  end,  of  many  though  not  all  the  forms. 

The  result  here  presented  ia  derived  from  studying  limited 
natural  districts ;  when  many  separate  districts  are  combined  io 
a  general  view,  the  conclusion  ia  somewhat  modified.  Thus  the 
poor  English  series  of  poikilitic  rocks  loses  in  a  general  argument 
it*  character  of  sterility  and  separation,  and  acquires  many  Hassic 
affinities  in  the  muschelkalk,  and  some  Permian  alliances  in  the 
lower  sandstonea.  By  this  means  the  'beginning'  of  the  great 
lia^sic  and  oolitic  fauna  is  carried  in  Europe  to  a  somewhat 
earlier  point  of  geological  time  than  in  England ;  when  we  reach 
that  point  its  main  features  end  in  a  reduced  though  considerable 
number  of  forms  for  which  no  ancestors  can  be  found,  mixed 
with  others  which  seem  to  claim  an  earlier  pedigree.  Ont  of 
observations  of  this  kind,  on  the  one  hand,  indicating  original 
divertities  the  idea  bas  arisen  of  several  successive  and  separate 
^sterns  of  living  beings  adapted  to  successive  conditions  of  the 
globe;  on  the  other,  the  recurring  or  continued  agreemenU  seemed 
to  he  best  explained  by  '  descent  with  modification'  from  a  common 
ancestr}'.  These  general  ideas  can  never  be  absent  from  the  nund 
of  the  geological  student,  and  have  indeed  become  subjects  of 
popular  discussion,  often  with  a  very  inadequate  estimation  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  explained. 

In  a  limited  sea-basin,  in  one  system  of  strata,  deposited  in 
similar  conditions,  with  continuous  life,  the  distinctive  forms  of 
the  several  genera  ranged  in  order  of  time  furnish  evidence  in 
the  most  complete  form  we  are  likely  ever  to  obtain  it,  whereby 
the  hypotheses  referred  to  can  be  examined,  or  rather  one  of  them, 
that  of  'descent  with  modification.'  In  the  Oxford  district  of 
oolites  we  have  such  conditions,  and  may  select  as  many  examples 
as  we  please  of  'continued  forms'  of  life.  Choosing  in  preference 
sedentary  rather  than  erratic  races,  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  a 
few  examples  of  brachiopoda,  monomyaria,  and  dimyaria,  and 
place  well-known  species  of  each  in  the  order  of  time — all  the 
genera  being  still  existent. 
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AFFmrriEs  of  oolitic  tebebratuljs. 
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The  'main  line'  of  terebratola,  traced  here  from  T.  virgo  in 
the  Devonian  rocks,  seems  to  experience  a  great  gap  in  the  upper 
oolite  group,  but  resumes  its  course  in  the  cretaceous  strata^  and 
reaches  the  modem  sea  in  T.  vitrea.  The  parallel  line  from 
T.  sacculus  to  T.  grandis^  and  the  limited  occurrences  related  to 
T.  obovata^  might  be  £Edrly  joined  into  the  main  stream  as  ordinary 
modifications  by  descent;  but  T.  fimbria  recurring  as  to  type  in 
T.  australis,  T.  cardium  and  T.  coarctata^  sporadic  terms  of  short 
period^  require  additional  suppositions. 
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AFFINITIES   OF    OOLITIC    LDOE. 
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Three,  or  perhaps  four,  distinguishahle  fossil  races  are  included 
in  this  Table^  originating  in  the  sharply-ridged  Lima  pectinoides^ 
the  smoothly-polished  L.  gigantea,  the  ribbed  L.  Hermanni^  and 
the  tubercled  L.  proboscidea.  They  are  frequent  in  the  lias  and 
oolites,  and  the  recent  species,  though  not  very  numerous,  present 
structural  characters  which  bring  them  into  relationship  with  the 
older  members  of  the  family.  Original  differences  have  had  long 
periods  of  successive  representation. 
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AFFINITIES   OF    OOLITIC   TRIGOKL£. 
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Trigonise^  transversely-ribbed  or  ornamented  with  transverse 
rows  of  tubercles,  mark  two  conspicuous  fossil  groups^  neither  of 
them  paralleled  in  modem  nature.  The  modem  species  is  radiated 
from  the  beak^  and  so  is  T.  Goldfnssii  of  Alberti^  found  in  the 
muschelkalk.  Each  of  the  groups  seems  to  begin  in  the  trias ;  only 
one  of  them  survives ;  the  two  most  abundant  races  are  exclusively 
fossil.  We  seem  here  to  behold  a  g^roup  capable  of  striking 
variation  at  one  and  that  the  earliest  epoch,  and  of  long  continuing 
perseverance  in  the  differences  then  occasioned. 

*  The  species  thus  marked  are  not  British,  lliat  named  T.  Goldfosni  by  Albert| 
b  a  shell  of  the  Keuper  and  muschelkalk  ;  the  same  name  is  giren  by  Agmsroi  to 
a  very  different  oolitic  fimn. 
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AFFINITIES   OF   OOLITIC    PHOLADOMY^ 
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This  group,  so  abundant  in  the  oolites,  begins  probably  in  the 
lower  lias  with  Pholadomya  ambigua,  Sowerby,  and  passes  with 
easy  modifications  to  the  cretaceous  system,  and  thence  through 
analogous  tertiary  forms  to  the  living  species  P.  Candida,  a  rare 
West  Indian  shell.  This  ^main-line'  is  flanked  by  a  parallel 
through  P.  acuticosta  to  P.  rustica  and  gigantea,  and  by  another 
through  P.  fidicula  to  P.  insequalis,  both  families  apparently  be- 
coming extinct  with  that  oolitic  kingdom  which  gave  them  their 
earliest  homes. 
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Examples  not  less  instructive,  and  all  tending  to  the  same  con- 
elusion^  may  be  taken  almost  ad  libitum  from  all  the  races  of  marine 
animals.  In  hundreds  of  instances  we  can  trace  backward  in  time 
the  characteristic  elements  of  generic  structure  to  the  earliest 
known  type :  in  a  small  number  of  cases  these  lines  of  representative 
life,  these  probable  genealogies,  extend  through  all  or  nearly  all 
the  vast  period  which  is  known  to  us  with  certainty  under  the 
titles  of  palaeozoic^  mesozoic,  and  cainozoic  life ;  a  period  which  can 
only  be  expressed  by  the  inconceivable  symbols  of  a  million,  ten, 
nay  a  hundred  millions  of  years.  Yet  during  all  that  immensity 
of  time,  through  all  the  physical  changes  which  have  happened 
to  inorganic  nature^  lingula  and  rhynchonella  have  existed  with 
little  real  difference^  as  if  to  shew  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
modification  by  descent  is  restricted. 

Take  other  cases — and  very  many  can  be  taken — ^when  the  group 
to  be  examined  is  not  living  and  has  not  been  found  among  the 
earliest  types,  in  these  also  the  successive  forms  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  law  of  limited,  though  perhaps  more 
considerable^  changes ;  and  the  earliest  tjrpes  deviate  in  no  essential 
points  from  the  general  plan  of  the  fSunily. 

In  all  cases^  then,  we  find  for  each  race  what  appears  an  im- 
passable point  of  its  history — ^its  first  appearance  among  the  relics 
of  life,  with  all  its  essential  characters.  The  world  of  life  consists^ 
or  seems  to  consist^  of  a  great  number  of  £unilies  occupying  a  large 
range  of  time,  and  in  this  range  admitting  of  many  variations, 
mostly  of  slight  (as  terebratula)^  but  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent  (as  trigonia) ;  distinct  from  one  another  in  all  the  course  of 
their  history ;  separate  in  their  origin ;  often  beginning  their  course 
at  different  epochs  of  time.  How  they  came  into  existence  we  know 
not,  nor  can  with  much  hope  of  success  conjecture.  For  nothing 
known  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  sea  or  land  furnishes 
analogies  of  much  cogency  in  this  dark  quest,  though  in  regard 
to  modification  of  form  in  descent  there  is  plenty  of  experimental 
evidence  in  the  living  creation  to  help  the  palseontologist ;  as,  on 
the  other  hand^  the  long  history  which  he  offers  of  what  nature 
has  done,  what  has  been  obtained  by  differentiation  through  a 
hundred  millions  of  years,  must  ever  tend  to  keep  within  right 
limits  the  attractive  speculations  of  the  biologist. 

In  a  treatise  like  the  present,  which  aims  to  gather  from  a  limited 
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district  sure  data  to  be  combined  with  others  in  general  reasonings 
such  speculations  cannot  be  discussed  with  advantage,  and  are  not 
worth  discussion  at  all  unless  they  have  the  quality  of  pointing  to 
trains  of  useful  further  research,  or  serve  to  exhibit  to  inexperienced 
labourers  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  the  solution  of  problems 
for  which  there  are  no  data. 

The  speculation  of  Darwin  and  many  who  preceded  him,  of 
indefinite  change  in  animal  and  vegetable  forms  through  length 
of  time  and  variation  of  physical  conditions^  is  of  the  highest 
theoretical  and,  at  the  same  time,  practical  interest  to  the  palaeon- 
tologist. Given  a  primary,  or  what,  for  the  purpose  of  this  reason- 
ing, may  be  called  a  primary  form,  can  we  trace  it  varying  in  any 
case,  with  time  and  circumstance,  in  such  directions  and  to  such 
an  extent,  that,  if  time  and  change  of  physical  accompaniments 
were  taken  at  a  maximum,  one  generic  type  could  be  changed  to 
another?  Out  of  one  original  lamellibranchiate  mollusk,  placed 
at  the  limits  of  the  monomyarian  and  dimyarian  divisions,  could 
avicula,  pema,  and  crenatula  &c.  go  forth  as  colonies  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  ctenodonta,  cucullsea,  area  in  another ;  cypricardia,  orthonota, 
and  the  mytilaceae  in  a  third  ^  ?  This  may  not  be  beyond  the  range 
of  research,  but  the  scope  of  this  treatise  admits  of  only  one 
suggestion  regarding  it. 

If  the  amount  of  change  which  can  certainly  be  recognized  in 
natural  groups  extend  only  to  specific  distinctions  in  the  course 
of  all  assignable  time,  and  yet  genera  have  given  birth  to  others 
unlike  themselves,  how  vast  must  have  been  the  pre-Cambrian 
periods,  to  have  allowed  of  this  change  from  some  one  supposed 
primary  into  the  many  definite  genera  which  the  Cambrian  rocks 
contain !  Many  times  one  hundred  millions  of  years  would  be 
required  if  the  slow  process  now  observable  in  nature  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  efiect :  we  have  no  trace  of  such  periods,  and  perhaps 
Astronomy  and  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Heat  will  not  allow 
of  such  vast  duration  to  the  habitable  condition  of  the  earth  ®. 

Was,  then,  the  measure  of  change  greater  in  early  times  ?  were 
these  epochs  ^rich  in  generic  ideas,'  as  E.  Forbes,  an  admirable 

^  See  remarks  bearing  on  this  subject  in  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  vol.  ii. 
p.  264,  1848. 

•  Sir  W.  Thomson  on  Secular  Cooling  of  the  Earth,  in  Treatise  on  Nat.  Phil.,  by 
Thomson  and  Tait,  1867. 
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leader  in  biology,  now  lost  to  science,  conjectured  ?  To  his  mind 
the  more  than  usual  introduction  of  new  genera  after  the  paleozoic 
ages  presented  that  supposition,  and  he  r^^rded  the  later  periods 
as  to  a  certain  extent  strougly  marked  off,  and  called  them  Neozoic. 
Previously,  this  seeming  boundary,  and  another  where  the  tertiaries 
begin,  had  been  generally  recognized  as  important  to  separate  the 
palffiozoic,  mesozoic,  and  cainozoic  strata  and  systems  of  life. 

K  so,  if  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world's  life-history  there 
were  epochs  of  uncommon  genetic  energy,  this  can  only  mean, 
in  the  language  of  science,  epochs  when  physical  conditions  in- 
fluential on  life-form  or  life-production  were  combined  to  be 
exceptionally  effective.  What  are  these  conditions?  what  were 
those  combinations  ?  Did  they  operate  on  the  germ  of  life,  or  direct 
its  first  development,  or  modify  both  function  and  structure  at 
every  instant  of  its  growth  ?  These  are  questions  to  which,  perhaps^ 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  find  satisfactory  answers ;  yet  even  such 
hard  problems  must  not  be  given  up  as  desperate  till  we  have 
learned  how  much  or  how  little  may  be  done,  and  worked  our  way 
toward  a  clearer  view  of  the  irremovable  obstacle  which  must  be 
encountered  at  last. 

Life — that  transitory  force  seated  among  elements  of  matter 
which  itself  selects  and  arranges ;  stationary  in  currents  of  mole- 
cular energy  which  it  excites,  directs,  and  renews;  which  is  not 
matter,  nor  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  the  elements  of  matter,  taken 
in  any  proportions  we  please,  and  yet  is  known  to  us  only  in 
material  forms,  during  limited  periods  of  time;  forms  which  are 
every  moment  undergoing  variation,  though  composed  of  atoms 
which  are  themselves  exempt  from  change  and  independent  of  time — 
surely  here  is  an  agency  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  agent;  the 

alie  ierminiu  hsreoB  * 

of  the  philosophy  of  unalterable  *  centres  of  force.' 

An  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  rather  difficult,  question 
has  presented  itself  of  late  years  in  relation  to  those  peculiar  beds 
of  the  Bath  oolite  system  known  at  the  distant  points  of  Stonesfield^ 
Collyweston,  and  Brandsby.  Were  the  slaty  strata  of  these  three 
localities  deposited  contemporaneously,  or  may  their  remarkable 
analogies  both  in  structure  and  organic  contents  be  understood  as 
due  to  similarity  of  local  conditions,  which  occurred  at  different 
points  of  time  in  different  parts  of  the  sea-bed  ? 
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One  of  my  visits  to  Easton  and  CoUyweston  was  made  with 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  in  1831.  We  then  obtained  complete  sections 
of  the  workings  for  slate,  and  took  notes  of  the  most  frequent 
organic  remains.  Among  other  results  was  a  conviction  in  my 
mind  that  both  in  plants  and  animal  remains,  in  mineral  character 
and  structural  aspect,  and  placei  in  the  strata,  this  slaty  and  flaggy 
series  corresponded  very  closely  with  the  flag  and  slate  of  Brandsby 
in  Yorkshire. 

Lately,  on  reviewing  the  notes  then  taken,  and  revisiting  the 
quarries,  I  have  found  this  opinion  confirmed,  and  at  the  same  time 
cannot  but  remark,  along  with  a  certain  difference  in  fossils  and 
mineral  aspect  from  the  Stonesfield  beds,  the  analogy  of  the  whole 
series  in  respect  of  the  physical  circumstances  of  their  deposition. 

The  sections  at  and  near  CoUyweston  may  be  thus  represented 
in  general  terms : — 

Gombraih  much  as  in  Ozfordflhire. 

Forest  marble  and  clays  much  as  near  Stonesfield. 

Great  oolite  (called  'Rubble*  and  'Gale')  of  white,  yellowish,  or  pinkish  tints, 

like  that  of  Sletton.    8  to  12  feet. 
Sandy  series  (called  '  Bedding-sand')  with  remarkable  concretionary  curves,  or 

'  Potlids/  like  those  of  Stonesfield.     3  feet  where  thickest. 
Brown  hard  oolite  in  thin  beds,  graduating  upwards  to  the  sand   (called 

'  Brood').    4  or  5  feet. 
*  Limestone' — ^bumt  for  lime ;  hard,  compact  stone. 
Solid  irregular  sandstone,  called  '  Bitch.' 
The  slate  beds,  a  to  3  or  4  feet ;  blue  in  the  cores. 
Sands  of  yellow  or  brown  colour  (supposed  to  be  9  foet  thick). 
Glay  thin,  but  yielding  water. 
Brown  ferruginous  rock,  supposed  to  be  50  feet  thick  ;  locally  *  Ironstone.' 
Upper  lias  clay.     150  feet. 

Comparing  this  section  taken  in  Northamptonshire  with  those 
in  Oxfordshire  mentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  great 
analogy  will  appear.  The  Stonesfield  and  the  CoUyweston  beds 
lie  between  the  Great  oolite  and  the  lias ;  they  constitute  part  of 
a  group  of  sandy  strata,  which  in  the  lower  or  lowest  parts  become 
in  places  highly  ferruginous ;  and  parts  are  sufficiently  proved  in 
Northamptonshire  to  belong  to  the  Inferior  oolite,  probably  the 
lower  part  of  it.  According  to  this  view,  the  two  tracts  of  slaty 
rock  belong  to  some  part  of  the  series  between  the  Great  oolite 
(upper  part)  and  the  Inferior  oolite  (lower  part). 

When  we  compare  the  fossils  of  the  two  tracts,  the  first  im- 
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pression  most  be  of  similitude  between  them.  In  each  ease  there 
is  abundance  of  conchifera^  fewer  gasteropoda^  still  fewer  cephalo- 
poda. Plants  of  terrestrial  growth  occur  in  both,  and  are  much 
alike. 

In  the  Colly  weston  slates^  among  the  more  common  bivalve  shells 
we  have  of  monomjaria — 

Avicola,  a  small  speciM  in  abandanoe. 
Genrillia  acata  in  great  prafanon. 
Pinna  coneata  frequent. 

And  of  dimjaria — 

Astarte  elegana 
Cardinm  oognatnm. 
Ceromya  Bajoeiana. 
Modiola  imbricata. 
Modiola  Sowerbyana. 
Mjracites  sequalis. 
Trigonia  impresa. 
Unicardinm  gibbofom. 


These  are  aU  frequent,  and  sometimes  yerj  plentiful, 
with  valves  in  the  original  apposition,  or  opened, 
but  not  disjoined ;  in  this  respect  the  resemblance 
to  the  Brandsby  slate  Lb  perfect. 


This  list  affords  no  sure  ground  for  joining  or  separating  the 
zones  of  CollTweston  and  Stonesfield;  but  may  be  trusted  so  fiur 
as  to  confirm  the  influence  obtained  from  the  comparative  sections. 
These  slaty  rocks  may  veiy  naturally  be  r^^arded  as  belong- 
ing to  one  calcareo-arenaceous  group  of  strata,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  fuller's-earth  clays,  does  really  include  the  lower 
part  of  the  Great  oolite,  with  some  portion  not  yet  clearly  deter- 
tennined  of  the  Inferior  oolite.  And  so  we  leave  it  for  further 
research  ^ 

'  For  much  information  on  the  Northampton  sands,  consult  Sharp  in  GeoL 
Proc.  voL  xxvi.  1870. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

PURBECK   BEDS   AND   IRON-SAND   OF   SHOTOVER. 

Not  .without  change  of  level  in  the  solid  land,  but  without 
angular  disturbance  of  the  sea-bed,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  the 
marine  series  of  Portland  was  succeeded  in  the  same  area  hj 
beds  of  estuarine,  lacustrine,  and  fluviatile  origin.  In  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  the  earliest  consist  of  fresh-water  and  estuarine  shelly 
limestones  and  marls,  a  little  varied  by  shallow  marine  deposits; 
and  these  are  followed  by  sands  and  sandstones  interstratified  with 
marls  and  clays  and  fresh-water  limestones,  to  the  extent  of  a 
thousand  feet  in  depth,  called  '  Wealden.'  In  the  Vale  of  Wardour 
a  more  limited  series  appears,  which  consists  mostly  of  fresh-water 
marls  and  thin  limestones;  at  Swindon  the  marine  top  of  the 
Portland  is  covered  by  a  slight  addition  of  fresh-water  'Purbeck' 
beds ;  while  at  Shotover,  and  near  Aylesbury  and  Brill,  such  beds 
are  themselves  capped  by  a  variety  of  sandstones,  sands,  and  clays, 
which  contain  fresh-water  shells,  and  constitute  truly  a  '  Wealden' 
formation. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  geological  inquiry  in  England,  the 
range  of  sand-hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  cretaceous  basin  of 
London,  rich  in  ochre,  foller's-earth,  and  sands  of  many  colours, 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  examination.  As  early  as  1 7  23, 
HoUoway*,  writing  to  Woodward,  traces  the  range,  and  describes 
its  g^graphical  relations  and  principal  products ;  Smith,  in  1 800—5, 
mapped  its  course,  identified  it,  as  he  thought,  with  the  iron- 
sand  of  Wilts,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  placed  it  in  his  map  (18 15) 
between  the  gault  and  the  Portland  rocks.  Conybeare^  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  same  rocks,  and,  from  personal  research,  de- 
scribed them  in  Shotover  Hill,  and  through  a  considerable  tract 

•  Phil.  Trans,  xxxii.  p.  419.  ^  GeoL  Engl,  and  Walts,  pp.  136-143. 
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to  the  north-east,  referring  them,  as  Smith  had  done,  to  the  iron- 
sand,  a  group  in  which  he,  like  Smith,  included  the  Hastings  sands. 
At  this  time,  however  (1822),  the  term  'iron-sand'  included 
portions  both  of  lower  greensand  and  Hastings  sands,  the  complete 
distinction  between  these  two  groups  not  being  as  yet  reached. 

Dr.  Fitton,  whose  memoirs  on  the  greensands  and  other  strata 
below  the  chalk  have  preserved  the  honour  of  England  in  r^;ard 
to  the  geology  of  some  parts  of  the  secondary  rocks,  appears,  as 
early  as  i827<^,  to  have  traced  Purbeck  deposits  at  one  jioint  beyond 
the  northern  outcrop  of  the  chalk-hills  of  Buckinghamshire,  viz. 
at  Whitchurch,  near  Aylesbury,  where  white  fissile  calcareous  beds 
overlie  the  Portland  rocks,  and  contain  Cyclades  and  Cypridae. 

In  the  year  1831  I  was  the  companion  of  my  great  pre- 
decessor, Buckland,  and  his  friend  Conybeare,  in  an  examination 
of  the  strata  in  Shotover  Hill  and  Brill  Hill.  We  traced  in  succes- 
sion the  members  of  the  coralline  oolite  and  Portland  oolite  groups, 
and  searched  in  vain  for  organic  remains  amidst  the  ochraceous 
sands  of  the  uppermost  deposits  of  these  hills. 

In  1833  (Dec.  4),  Hugh  £.  Strickland,  then  beginning  to  un- 
fold those  qualities  which  so  much  endeared  him  to  his  many 
friends,  sent  to  Mr.  Greenough  a  notice  of  the  occurrence,  on 
Shotover  Hill,  of  imperfect  casts  of  fossils  which  he  believed  to 
belong  to  the  fresh-water  genus  Paludina.  They  were  discovered 
by  one  of  my  earliest  friends,  the  Bev.  H.  Jelly,  of  Bath,  in  a 
sand-pit  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  much  above  the  level  of  the  Port- 
land rocks  ^. 

Dr.  Fitton's  great  '  Memoir  on  the  Strata  below  the  Chalk  ^ ' 
refers  to  the  same  &ct,  adding,  that  the  shells  appear  to  belong 
to  five  species,  three  like  Paludina,  one  small  bivalve  like  Cyclas, 
and  one  larger  bivalve  like  Unio ;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Fitton,  the 
specimens  found  were  all  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  precise  deter- 
mination, and  were  none  of  them  so  unlike  some  of  the  species 
which  occur  in  the  lower  greensand  as  absolutely  to  exclude  them 
from  that  formation  ^ 

In  1847  I  accompanied  Mr.  Strickland  in  a  walk  up  Shotover 

«  Geol.  Proc.,  Jane  1827,  i.  p.  a6. 

<*  GeoL  Proc  ii  p.  6.    The  spedmeiifl  are  preeenred  in  the  Geological  Sodetj's 
Museum. 

«  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  iv.  1836.  '  Memoir,  p.  775. 
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Hill;  but  we  found  no  shells  in  the  iron-sands,  nor  did  it  then 
appear  that  my  friend  had  much  expectation  of  adding  to  the  facts 
he  had  already  communicated.  He  must,  however,  during  the 
period  between  1847  ^^^  ^^54  ^^^  he&i  more  successful;  for  I 
find  in  the  Oxford  Museum  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Unio,  which 
he  discovered  not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  and  it  is  known 
that,  in  explaining  to  his  class  the  geology  of  the  vicinity  of  Oxford, 
he  insisted  on  the  probable  firesh-water  origin  of  the  Shotover  sands, 
and  even  traced  out  in  imagination  the  course  of  the  river-action 
to  which  they  were  due. 

In  1854  I  first  conducted  my  class  to  Shotover,  and  engaged 
thirty  or  forty  busy  hands  to  renew  the  search  in  the  iron-sands. 
We  were  more  successful  than  our  predecessors,  and  have  on  this 
and  subsequent  occasions  gathered  a  few  Conchifera  and  Grasteropoda, 
and  plenty  of  coniferous  wood.  What  seem  to  be  cavities  left  by 
CypridsB  also  occur,  among  other  hollows  due  to  a  different  cause, 
in  the  ferruginous  portion  of  the  thick  mass  of  sands  and  their 
clays  which  overlie  the  Portland  rocks;  but  I  cannot  say  their 
recognition  is  certain. 

In  ascending  Shotover  from  Oxford  we  meet  (see  sections,  Plate 
XVI,  figs.  I  and  2) — 

A.  The  Oxford  clay,  with  its  usual  characters.  This  deposit  has 
been  penetrated,  by  a  boring  for  water  at  St.  Clement^s,  to  a 
depth  of  4CX)  feet.  (Add  70  for  the  higher  beds  up  to  the 
calcareous  grit.)  The  lower  parts,  which  are  seen  but  rarely 
in  the  Oxford  district,  yield  Ammonites  Duncani ;  the  upper 
parts,  Ammonites  vertebralis.  Giyphoa  dilatata  appears  in  the 
upper  half;  and  bones  of  Plesiosaurus  occur  both  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  parts. 

B.  Calc-grit,  or  sands  with  cherty  and  shelly  bands,  containing  the 
usual  fossils — Pinna,  Ammonites  vertebralis,  &c. 

C.  Coralline  oolite,  with  shelly  rag-beds.  In  this  tract  the  oolite 
is  superior,  the  shelly  rag  inferior. 

Isastnea.  Pecten  Isvis,  &c. 

Cidaris.  Belemnites  abbrcviatus. 

Nucleolites.  Ammonites  catena. 
CljpcuB.  ft         perarmatuH. 

Lima.  Cbemnitzia. 

Ostrea  gregarea.  Turbo,  &c. 

The  top  of  the  rock  is  waterworn. 
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D.  Eimmeridge  clay.  Here  only  about  lOO  feet  thick.  At  its 
base  are  scattered  a  few  Coprolites ;  a  few  feet  upward  we  find 
Thracia  depressa,  Gryphsea  virgula;  still  higher,  two  '  flats'  of 
Ostrea  deltoidea ;  and  at  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  a  limestone-band, 
partly  septariate^  yielding  Rbynchonella  inconstans,  and  occa- 
sionally Pleiosaurian,  Ichthyosaurian,  and  Steneosaurian  bones^ 
which  also  occur  below  it. 

E.  The  Portland  sands,  with  included  rock-bands  and  hard  nodules, 
rich  in  shells,  70  or  80  feet.  The  most  cemented  masses 
of  rock  in  the  lower  part  have  been  quarried.  The  uppermost 
part  is  greensand ;  and  small  grains  of  silicate  of  iron  are 
scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  rock.  There  is  an  in- 
cluded bed  of  clay,  three  feet  thick.  Fossils  of  the  Portland 
series  are  traced  through  the  whole,  even  up  to  the  top, 
such 


Afltarte  cuneata.  Baociniim  natiooideiim. 

Cardimn  diann^e.  Cerithinm  porUandicam. 

Ostrea  expanaa.  Littorina  paocisoloata. 

Pecten  lamelloflus.  Natica  elegans. 

Pema  mytiUoidefl.  Pleorotomaria  ragata. 

Pholadomya  rostica.  Ammonites  triplex. 

Trigonia  gibbosa.  (No  Belemnite  is  seen.) 

F.  Iron-sand-and-ochre-series  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  80  feet.  The 
whole  consists  of  yellow  and  white  sands,  varied  with  brown 
and  even  black  colour, — sandstones,  sometimes  cherty ; — nodular 
and  geodic  formations  of  oxide  of  iron, — bands  of  white  clay, — 
and  local  accumulations  of  ochre.  Mr.  Conybeare  presents  the 
following  section  * : — 

ft.    in. 
Beds  of  highly  ferroginons  grit,  fonning  the  summit  of  the  hiU     6    o 

Grey  sand 3    ^ 

Ferruginous  concretions 10 

Yellow  sand ^/    ^ 

Cream-coloured  loam 4    ^ 

Ochre 06 

CUy Ithickneas 

Ochre J  not  given. 

Ferruginous  sands,  cherty  and  argillaceous  loams  of  a  deep  cream- 
colour       40    o 

r  Geol.  of  England,  p.  139. 
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Thus  above  60  feet  are  assigned  to  the  group  of  iron-sands.  It 
is  in  the  lower  group^  which  also  contains  ochre,  that  the  shells 
occur  which  were  first  noticed  bj  Mr.  Jelly.  He  found  them  about 
30  feet  above  the  Portland  rocks ;  but  my  observations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  deposit^  from  the  very 
base  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  hill.  They  have,  however,  never  been 
seen  by  me  in  the  very  uppermost  sandstones^  about  %o  feet  thick. 

In  the  uppermost  layer,  at  the  east  end  of  the  great  pit  on  the 
north-eastern  slope,  which  is  really  pisolitic  or  oolitic  iron  ore,  half 
decomposed  into  ochre,  I  observe  a  few  traces  of  what  seem  to  be 
organic  forms,  but  as  yet  nothing  deBnite  haa  been  recognized. 
That  pit,  when  in  ftiU  work  some  years  ago,  presented  the  following 
section  of  beds^  which  probably  are  the  highest  of  the  series  : — 

ft.    in. 
Ferruginous  sandstone  formed  in  irregular  beds,  with  irony  joints 

and  concretions,  part  of  it  a  true  iron  ore  .  11    o 

Blue,  pale,  laminated,  sandy  clay 30 

Yellow  sand,  laminated,  the  upper  sur&ce  irregular    .  •    3    o 

Pale  yellow  and  white  stripy  sand       .  1    o  to  3    o 

Blue  clay,  with  brown  band  of  clay  at  the  bottom  .10 

Yellow,  pale  brown  sands 40 

Pale  blue  sandy  clay 11 

Pale  laminated  sand o    a 

Pale  sandy  day o  10 

Yellow,  white,  and  reddened  sands 40 

Blue  clay 03 

Yellow  ochre  of  good  quality 03 

The  layers  of  these  cherts,  sandstones,  geodes,  clays,  loam,  and 
ochre  are  very  irregular  in  extent  and  thickness^  yet  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  more  than  gentle  current-action.  There  is  very 
little  false-bedding ;  the  layers  are  mostly  undulated^  and  the  con- 
cretionary tendency  of  the  oxide  of  iron  has  produced  ramifying 
and  geodic  masses  much  harder  than  the  rest.  The  shells  are  now 
almost  confined  to  these  hard  irony  masses,  perhaps  because  there 
only  preserved  from  destructive  solutions.  The  white  sands  and 
white  clays  are  in  continuous  deposits,  the  latter  in  very  thin 
laminsd. 

The  organic  remains  hitherto  found  in  the  upper  sands  of  Shot- 
over,  and  especially  in  the  irony  parts  of  the  deposit,  consist  of — 

Coniferous  wood  in  fragments.     A  small  coniferous  stem.    Leaf  of  Pecopteris. 
Crustacea. 

Cypris  ?    It  seems  to  be  recognized  in  some  of  the  minute  hollows  which  abound 
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in  the  iroii4Muidi,  bat  thete  being  of  oolitio  teztore,  niAkee  the  reeognition 
donbtfuL 

COVCtOTBLM.. 

Unio  Stricklandii,  new  ipedes.  Oatlme  tranfrenely  0¥ate^  withoat  poeterior 
nnaoeitj ;  beaks  deproaed ;  ligament  veiy  prominent ;  poeterior  area  marked 
by  nnmerons  and  regular  mgB,  (FL  XYL  fig.  $.)  It  diffisra  finom  U.  Taldeneii 
in  figure  and  in  the  characterB  about  the  Ugiment  and  poeterior  elopee.  The 
beake  are  much  eroded.  Breadth  above  two  indtet ;  length  a  little  above  half  the 
breadth.  Found  by  Mr.  Strickland  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  top  of 
Shotover  BSXL 

Unio  porrectus.  89w,    Near  Cuddeaden. 

Unio  subtruncatuB  (f).  8cw.  Fitton'a  Memoir,  pL  xzi.  ^g,  15.  Shell  very  thin, 
with  delicate  tranarerw  ttris.  (PI.  XVI.  fig.  4.)  The  ahell  figured  in  Fitton'a 
Memoir  agreea  exactly  in  shape,  but  doea  not  Rhew  the  external  surface.  Shot- 
over  HilL 

Cyreoa  media.  Sow,    M.  C.  pL  537,  fig.  a  ;  so  it  appears  to  me.    (PL  XYL  fig.  5.) 
Other  forms  of  CVmchifera  occur,  but  are  not  clearly  made  out.    Shotover  HiU. 
Gastibopoda. 

Paludina  elongata.  iSov.  M.  C.  pi.  50^  figs,  i,  a.  Rare.  Shotover  Hill,  near 
Cuddesden. 

Paludina  Sussexiensis.  IfoiU.  Fitton's  Memoir,  pL  xxiL  fig.  6.  Bart.  (PL  XVI. 
fig.  6.)    Some  Bpedmens  are  Rhorter  than  the  figure,  and  have  the  air  of  Littorina. 

Paludina  subangulata.  n.  sp.  (PL  XVI.  fig.  7.)  Ovato-conioal,  the  volutions 
slightly  angular  or  subcarinate,  and  striated  spirally  above  the  carina,  not  below 
it.  Frequent.  The  obacure  carina  aometimes  appears  on  ahella  quite  deficient 
of  spiral  striae  ;  they  are  perhaps  worn  specimens.     Shotover  HUL 

Paludina  omata.  PhU.  Ovato-conical ;  the  volutions  very  rounded,  and  covered 
with  spiral  strijs,  which  sometimes  appear  larger  and  smaller  alternately,  and  are 
crossed  by  distinct  lines  of  growth.  (PL  XVI.  fig.  8.)  FnquetU.  This  shell  looks 
as  much  like  Oydostoma  as  any  of  the  spirally-threaded  Paludine  known  to  me. 
The  spiral  threads  are,  in  some  specimens,  more  prominent  about  the  middle  of 
the  volution.  Shotover  Hill. 
There  is  a  colouT'band  on  one  of  my  spiral  shells ;  but  I  cannot  determine  the 
species. 

On  this  list  (which  omits  only  some  forms  too  imperfect  for 
notice)  it  may  be  remarked^ — i.  That  very  few  more  organic  forms 
are  to  be  expected  fi-om  the  western  side  of  Shotover^  the  part  as 
yet  chiefly  examined ;  for  the  specimens  include  perhaps  only  two 
or  three  not  found  by  Jelly  and  mentioned  by  Strickland  and 
Fitton.  2.  That  none  of  the  marine  forms  usual  in  lower  greensand 
occur  in  it.  3.  That  while  the  general  analogy  is  to  estuarine  and 
fresh-water  species,  and  while  some  of  the  species  seem  to  be  either  the 
same  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  known  Mid-Wealden  types,  there 
are  characters  in  some  of  the  spiral  shells  worthy  of  remark^  as  tending 
perhaps  towards  Littorina  or  Cyclostoma  as  much  as  to  Paludina. 

Admitting,  on  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  that  the 
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iron-sands  of  Shotover,  nearly  to  the  top,  were  accumulated  under 
the  influence  of  river-currents,  which  scattered  the  remains  of  fresh- 
water organic  life  among  them,  we  find  this  conclusion  strengthened 
bj  the  facts,  that  at  Combe  Wood  and  Gursington^  a  little  frirther 
to  the  south  of  Shotover,  these  sands  were  seen  by  Dr.  Fitton  to 
cover  a  Purbeck  deposit— 'Malm,'  with  Paludina  elongata  and 
another  species,  Planorbis  (?),  two  species  of  Mytilus,  Modiola,  and 
Cypris.     Below  is  the  Portland  rock. 

'  The  seotion  at  Combe  Wood  consists  of— 
I.  Reddish  loamy  soil,  passing  into 
1.  Ferruginous  sand  (Zoirer  grteiC^, 

3.  A  thin  bed  of  very  tough  olay  (fuUer's-earth !) ;  which  with  a.  enters  into 
and  follows  the  deep  erosions  and  irregularities  at  the  top  of  4. 

4.  Purbeck.  Stone  and  soft  rubbly  matter  (the  'malm'  of  the  pits  at  Gar- 
sington),  containing  fresh-water  shells  like  those  of  that'  place  :  Cypris ; 
Mytilus,  two  species;  Modiola;  Paludina  eUmgcUa,  and  perhaps  another 
species?  Planorbis!  Some  portions  of  the  stone  are  compact  and  uniform, 
with  the  usual  characters  of  fresh-water  limestone ;  others,  though  containing 
the  same  fossils,  are  composed  of  grey  and  brownish  fine-grained  oolite,  in 
which  a  very  small  univalve,  perhaps  a  Paludina,  occurs  in  such  numbers  as 
in  some  places  to  form  nearly  the  whole  mass.' 

(Portland  stone  below.) 

At   Qtirsington   the  following    section   was    observed    by   Dr. 
Fitton : — 


1.  Loamy  soil 

2.  a.  Ferruginous  brown  sand,  including  portions  like  umber,  and  irre- 

gular seams  of  clay  (fuUer's-eartht).     It  contains  two  patches  of 

greenish  sand 

5.  A  band  of  yellow  ochre,  about  half  an  inch  thick 
c,  A  thin  bed  of  uniform  tough  clay  (fuller*s-earth)  in  wax-like 
pieces,  polished  by  motion  under  pressure 

3.  Malm,  an  agglomerate,  composed  of  stone  and  softer  marl-like  matter  ^ 

much  decomposed. 
Among  the  components  are— 

a.  Light  greenish-grey  marl,  like  some  beds  of  the  lowest  chalk ; 
containing  at  the  upper  part  detached  fragments  of  silicified  coni- 
ferous wood,  like  that  of  Portland,  and  portions  of  bone. 

b.  Firmer  pieces  of  stone,  with  some  oolitic  particles,  including  small 
spiral  univalves — Paludina,  perhaps  of  two  species  t  a  Planorbis  ? 
Mytilus  and  Cypris. 

e.  At  the  lower  part  the  mass  consists  of  larger  pieces  of  uniform 
limestone,  in  some  places  like  the  '  Pendle'  of  the  pits  at  Whitchurch, 
and  including  small  Paludinae  with  other  small  spiral  univalves, 
Mytili  and  Cypris.  Some  of  these  pieces  have  a  botryoidal,  others 
a  finely  oolitic,  others  a  compact  texture. 

(Portland  stone  below.) 


ft.  in. 
a    o 


«-    8    o 


4    o 
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At  Great  Hazeley  the  Portland  stone  has  been  quarried  from 
ancient  time^  and  it  there  furnishes  a  limited  supply  of  better 
quality  than  usual  for  building,  being  of  good  colour  and  firm 
and  equal  texture^  except  for  the  shells,  which^  however^  mostly 
lie  in  bands.  A  thick  grey  or  greenish  sand  is  at  the  bottom  ;  over 
this  the  stony  series^  the  lower  part  workable  freestone^  the  top 
hard  splintery  limestone^  %  feet  thick,  much  jointed,  fit  for  roads 
and  rough  walling^  called  '  Curl,'  which  suggests  the  idea  of  Purbeck 
beds.  This  is  immediately  followed  by  the  iron-sand  and  clay 
series. 

SECTION  AT  GREAT  HAZELEY. 

ft.    in. 
13.  Soil,  miiformlj  spread,  with  drift  on  the  snrfiu^  of  chalk  flintB,  and  red 

grit  pebbles. 
II.  Brown  sand  and  laminated  ferroginons  sandstone,  or  ironstone,  with  some 
argillaceous  parts.    In  this  bed  PaladinA  elongata  and  others,  lying  in 
separate  short  tracts  or  nests,  as  at  Shotover  HilL    Thickness,  3  to 
5  feet  seen. 
10.  The  lower  sorfiM^  is  undulated  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  rests  on  a 
yellowish   or  white    laminated  clay,  with    thin    brown  irony  bands. 
Thickness  3  to  5  feet.    The  bottom  rests  level  on  the  next  bed. 
9.  Brown  ferruginous  level  sands,  false  bedded,  the  lamiiue  dipping  N.W.  i     6 

8.  Dark  irony  band o    3 

7.  White  laminated  clay 16 

6.  Dark  irony  band,  false  bedded  as  above 10 

5.  Brown  ferruginous  band,  fidse  bedded  as  above a    6 

4.  White  argillaceous  laminated  bands 30 

3.  Blue  clay  bands,  Uinina.ted o    9 

7.  White  laminated  clay  bands 06 

I.  Brown  laminated  clay  bands 06 

Curl  stone  of  the  Purbeck  or  Portland  series  below. 

The  sections  at  Brill  have  been  re-examined  at  different  times, 
and  the  extension  of  the  characters  of  the  iron-sand  of  Shotover 
to  that  interesting  hill  made  more  evident  by  the  discovery  of 
fresh- water  shells  there  in  the  higher  beds.  In  the  twin  hills  of 
Muswell  and  Brill  the  observer  has  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  large 
number  of  quarries  and  other  openings  for  stone,  sand^  and  clay^ 
and  the  natural  accompaniments  of  sach  strata^  many  perennial 
springs  of  sweet  water,  very  little  charged  with  iron  or  lime,  by 
their  free  percolation  to  the  depth  of  a  few  yards.  The  well-known 
and  strongly-impregnated  chalybeate  of  Brill  rises  not  out  of  these 

B  e 
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strata  at  all,  but  in  low  ground  occupied  by  Kimmeridge  clay 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill. 

This  clay  appears  in  the  deeply-cut  hollow  between  Muswell 
Hill  and  Brill,  and  is  worked  for  bricks.  Portland  stone  lies  over 
it ;  then  follows  what  represents  the  Purbeck  beds ;  and  iron-sand 
with  its  clays  caps  the  whole.  The  whole  line  of  road  over  Mus- 
well Hill  is  explored  by  many  pits  which  disclose  the  iron-sand 
series  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  we  combine  the  sections  on  the 
whole  line  from  Brill  over  Muswell  Hill,  the  result  will  stand 
thus : — 

ft.  in. 

f  Brown    fermg^ous    rock,    partly  arenaceons,    partly 
oolitic,  with  Bome  banda  of  GyrensB. 
Yellow  and  white  sands,  with  okay  bands,  and  iron 

^  of-      I      ''^•- 

^  I  Brown  ferruginous  lumpy  sandstone,  with  clay  bands 

L      in  places. 

"  White  calcareous  laminated  band,  marly  or  stony  i     o 

Grey  ai^llaceous  beds 30 

White  calcareous,  marly  or  stony  .20 

Grey  clay 06 

•                              White  laminated  stone 10 

Grey  clay     .........  i     o 

White  stone 10 

Grey  clay 06 

One  of  these  stone-beds  is  drilled  on  the  upper  surface  by  some 
tubicolous  animal ;  the  stone  is  occasionally  close-grained,  like  the 
*  curl'  of  Hazeley. 

Portland  rock  below,  in  lumpy  shelly  masses  of  small  thickness. 

On  the  line  by  Long  Crendon  to  Thame  are  many  excavations, 
some  of  which  shew  traces  of  Purbeck  beds  and  of  the  incumbent 
ferruginous  sands.  The  representative  of  the  Purbeck  beds  is  chiefly 
clay,  as  in  Shotover  Hill ;  but  at  Long  Crendon  the  *  malm'  rubble 
of  Grarsington  and  Combe  Wood  is  also  seen  above  the  Portland 
rock.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury  the  Purbeck  beds  again 
become  distinct,  and  are  covered  by  white  or  ferruginous  sands  of 
considerable  thickness  about  Hartwell,  whence  some  was  taken  for 
glass-making.  At  Dinton  variously-coloured  clays  rest  on  lami- 
nated stone  and  clays,  the  former  compact  or  decomposed  to  '  malm,' 
'with  spiral  univalves,  small  modiolae,  and  cyclas'  (Fitton).  At 
Bishopstone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  alternating  clays  and 
limestones   (one  band  of  clay  very  dark)  rest  upon  white  marly 
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limestones,  with  cyprides,  which  yielded  remains  of  fishes  and 
turtles. 

Dr.  I^tton  was  fortunate  in  finding  in  the  pit  at  Bishopstone 
the  following  interesting  succession : — 

fl.   io.       ft.  ia. 

1.  SoiL 

2.  Fuller's-earth,  greeniBh  and  brown o     f  to  i     o 

Iridescent  Mytili  in  this  bed. 

3.  Rubble,  white  fresh-water  limestone,  decomposed,  containing 

Cypris  and  casts  of  small  Paladins  in  calcareoos  spar  40 

4.  Clay  and  stone  : 

a.  Light  oliTe-greenish  faller*B-earth 04 

h.  Soft  limestone 06 

e.  FuUei'B-earth  like  a 02 

d.  Stone  like  h 03 

e,  Fuller'S'^arth 02 


I     5 

5.  'Sandstone'—a  firm  caldferoos  grit,  with  traces  of  deposition 

snrf aces  and  ripple>mark o6too9 

6.  Sand  alternating  with  ochre  and  claj  : 

a.  Sandy  ochreons  day 02 

h.  Dark  greenish  fuller's-earth 02 

e.  Greenish-grey  sand,  including  scales  of  fishes    .  .07 

O  II 

7.  Fissile  calciferous  clay  or  marl,  passing  into  stone.     In  the  upper  ^ 

part  iridescent  Mytili. 
a.  Dark  bluish  clay  with  Cypris,  Unio,  and  scales  of  Lepidotus. 
h.  Clay,  hard,  with  Cypris. 
c.  Clay,  still  harder,  approaching  to  stone,  with  Cypris. 

All  these  divisions  contain  Cypris  Valdensis,  and  another  species ; 
a  small  smooth  Modiola^  a  striated  species ;  and  Cydas  parra. 

8.  'Pendle,*  fissile  argillaceous  limestone,  with  Cypris,  Cydas,  Hodiola, 

Paludina,  etc.,  as  in  the  'malm*  at  Garsingtoii.     Sometimes  a  d^ 

pressed  Planorbis  as  at  Garsington 06 

(Portland  rock  bdow.) 

Close  to  Hartwell  I  observed  an  excavation  shewing — 

ft.  in. 
*  Rubble,'  white  marly  limestone  of  varied  structure,  with  few  fossils      4    6 

Three  thin  greenish  mariy  layers,  with  two  courses  of  pale  stone  i     3 

Brown,  blue,  and  ferruginous  layers  {Naiiea) 16 

Marly  layers 08 

'Pendle' stone o  10 

Marly  layers,  with  insects,  fishes,  and  parts  of  a  turtle  .  o  10 

Hard  blue  stone 12 

Dark  laminated  band. 

Under  these  layers,  which  appear  partly  of  marine  and  partly 
of  fresh-water  origin,  like  some  in  the  Isle  of  Porbeck,  are  thrae 
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thicker  beds,  in  all  7  ft.  8  in.,  and  then  6  ft.  of  loam,  and  1  ft.  8  in. 
of  hard  blue  stone  with  spiral  shells,  and  water.  If  these  be  taken 
for  Portland  rock,  all  the  layers  above  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  Purbeck  series.  Above  them  lie  various  coloured 
sands,  red,  white,  and  brown,  and  these  are  occasionally  cemented 
into  pebbly  rock.  These  may  be  seen  in  the  hill  above  Stone. 
One  section  reads  thus : — 

Pebbly  rock. 

Yellow  sand. 

Irony  and  pebbly  sand,  with  wood. 

White  days. 

White  and  yellow  clays  and  fuUer's-earth. 

White  sand. 

Striped  yellow  and  pebbly  sand. 


»  30  to  30  feet. 


This  is  obviously  of  the  same  series  as  the  iron-sands  of  Shotover, 
which  are  of  greater  thickness  and  yield  more  abundant  evidence 
of  fluviatile  affluents. 

Similar  &cts  occur  at  Whitchurch  in  Buckii:ighamshire. 

Thus  the  iron-sand  of  Shotover  is  connected  with  the  more  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire;  and  the 
ancient  generalization  of  Holloway,  who  united  in  one  deposit  the 
sands^  ochres,  and  fuUer's-earth  of  Wobum  and  Shotover,  is  con- 
firmed. 

Smith,  who  regarded  these  sands  as  of  the  same  great  group  as 
the  Hastings  sands — in  this  agreeing  with  Conybeare — records  the 
occurrence,  at  Steppingley  Park,  near  Wobum,  of  gault  over  the 
sands,  and  containing  its  characteristic  ammonites.  Thus  we  find 
the  *  iron-sands^  to  be  inferior  to  gault,  and  superior  to  Purbeck 
beds ;  they  may  at  present,  with  much  probability,  be  referred  to 
the  Hastings  sands;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  they  may  be 
an  estuarine  deposit  of  the  lower  greensand  age. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Geological  Survey,  in  its  progress 
to  the  north-east,  will  furnish  new  data,  and  especially  additional 
evidence  from  organic  remains,  for  the  determination  of  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  this  region  in  the  later  oolitic  period.  I  regard 
it,  however,  as  cei-tain,  that  much  of  the  so-called  *  iron-sand^  on 
the  northern  outcrop  of  the  London  basin  must  be  ranked  among 
estuarine  deposits. 

At  the  present  time  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  true  iron-sands 
occur  in  the  range  of  country  west  of  Oxford,  nor  is  there  much 
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cbance  of  finding  such  except  near  Faiingdon  and  Swindon.  The 
low  mound  south  of  Earingdon  Follj  contains  sands  of  similar 
appearance,  and  there  is  distinct  trace  of  Purbeck  beds  at 
Swindon. 

Dr.  Fitton's  account  of  the  section  at  Swindon  is  In  these 
words  • : — 

'  Pwrbeck  Strata. — ^The  only  indication  of  this  member  of  the  Wealden  which  I 
foond  at  Swindon,  were  detached  mamifw  of  botryoidal  limestone,  like  the  middle 
of  the  "Cap"  in  Portland,  and  fragments  of  dark  brown  silicified  wood, — fallen,!  have 
no  donbty  from  the  top  of  the  quarries,  thongh  sopposed  by  the  workmen  to  ooenr 
in  the  midst  of  the  stone  itseiH  In  the  looser  matter  also,  near  the  topof  the  qnames|y 
and  aboTe  beds  of  the  Portland  stone,  are  masses  indnding  Tory  nnmerooa  casts 
of  marine  shells  (apparently  Ladna  and  Cytherea),  in  which  the  cementing  sob- 
stance  has  the  aspect  of  fresh-water  limestone,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  stone  of  the  same  yellowish  hue,  within  the  Pnrbeck  series,  near  Ridge  in  the 
Vale  of  Wardour ;  but  in  the  latter  the  casts  are  those  of  frtik-vaUr  species, 
especially  Cyclades.' 

Clay  occurs  in  detached  portions  above  the  Portland  stone  in  the 
great  quarry  at  Swindon^  but  Dr.  Fitton  was  not  enabled  to  de- 
termine the  formation  to  which  it  ought  to  be  referred. 

The  result  of  two  examinations  of  the  quarries  and  other  ex- 
cavations at  Swindon  made  by  myself,  was  to  confirm  these  obser^ 
vations  of  Dr.  Fitton.  No  trace  of  incumbent  sands  like  those  of 
Hastings.  * 

*  Trans,  of  GeoL  Soc.  of  London,  Second  Series,  toI.  iv.  1836. 


EXPLANATION   OP  PLATE  XVI. 

1 .  Vertical  section  of  the  strata  in  Shotover  HilL 

2.  Section  from  Oxford  to  ShotoTer  Hill. 

3.  Unio  Stricklandii.  PhiUip$.     (The  lighter  tint  indicates  the  restored  portions  at 

the  extremities.) 

4.  Unio  subtrtmcatus.  Sawerby. 

5.  Cyrena  media.  Sowerby,    a.  Oblique  view,  enlarged ;  h.  Side  view,  nat.  sixe. 

6.  Palodina  SussexiensiB.  Sowerhy. 

7.  Paludina  subangnlata.  Phillip*. 

8.  Paludina  omata.  PhiUips. 
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CHAPTEE    XVI. 


THE    CRETACEOUS    SYSTEM. 


Though  not  folly  exUbited  in  the  district  round  Oxford,  there 
are  traces  of  all  the  parts  of  this  great  system,  and  much  diversity 
in  some  of  the  members  of  it,  especially  the  glauconitic  parts — 
upper  and  lower  greensand. 

Upper  chalk,  with  bands  and  nodules  of  flint. 
Middle  chalk,  including  the  *  chalk  rock '  of  Whitaker. 
Lower  chalk,  with  marly  partings,  and  no  flints. 


Upper  greensand,  or  fine  sandy  chalk. 

Gault,  pale  blue  laminated  clay. 

Lower  greensand,  often  ferruginous  and  pebbly. 


LOWER  GREENSAND  AND  CONGLOMERATE. 

The  passage  from  the  oolitic  to  the  cretaceous  system  of  strata 
is  nowhere  in  the  British  islands  very  gradual,  either  in  respect  of 
concordant  deposition,  mineral  composition,  or  organic  life.  The 
estuarine  and  fresh-water  conditions  manifested  at  intervals  in  the 
oolitic  series,  and  especially  abundant  in  the  upper  part,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  continued  in  the  Wealden,  while  elsewhere  the 
neocomian  beds  of  marine  origin  had  contemporaneously  entered 
an  appearance.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  ample  range  of 
coimtry  accessible  from  Oxford,  between  the  districts  of  Devizes 
and  Cambridge,  we  find  almost  everywhere  the  gault  clay  in  fair 
antecedence  to  the  upper  greensand,  which  is  not  always  clearly 
separable  from  lower  chalk  and  upper  chalk.  But  the  beds  below 
the  gault  are  just  as  often  Kimmeridge  clay  in  the  Vale  of  North 
Wilts,  or  Portland  rock  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  as  lower  green- 
sand, so  prevalent  is  the  unconformity  between  the  truly  cretaceous 
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beds  (including  ganlt)  and  the  somewhat  perplexing  groups  between 
that  stratum  and  the  well-defined  Eimmeridfipe  clay.  These  crroups 
are  perplexing  ftom  their  irregular  and  ungual  distribationTboS 
as  to  area  and  levels  and  from  the  almost  continual  change  of 
mineral  character.  In  the  Portland  rock,  however,  die  organic 
remains  are  of  a  clear  and  nearly  uniform  and  truly  oolitic  type ; 
the  Shotover  sands  interpose  a  truly  estuarine  or  fresh-water  series ; 
and  the  other  sandy  and  conglomerate  masses,  which  we  collect 
under  the  title  of  lower  g^reensand,  distinguish  themselves  from 
both  by  a  large  number  of  quite  different  fossils  of  a  cretaceous 
aspect. 

Originally  unequal  and  irregular  in  distribution  as  a  floor  of 
the  gault^  the  lower  greensand  deposits  have  since  been  cut  op 
at  the  sur&ce  into  detached  pieces,  usually  forming  rather  con- 
spicuous tops  of  hills;  and  these,  when  carefully  compared,  offer, 
even  in  a  limited  space  of  country,  obvious  differences ;  some  tracts 
being  richly  fossiliferous,  others  devoid  of  them  ;  some  being 
chloritic  sand^  others  ferruginous  sand,  others  shelly  or  pebbly 
cgnglomerate. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  take  those  tracts  where 
the  characters  of  deposition  and  the  facts  of  organic  life  are  well 
pronounced;  such  as  Seend  in  Wiltshire,  Faringdon  in  Berkshire, 
and  the  country  about  Culham  and  Nuneham  in  Oxfordshire. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cunnington  of  Devizes  for  an  instructive 
notice  of  this  deposit,  with  fossils,  as  it  occurs  at  Seend  near 
Devizes  ». 

At  Seend,  in  a  road-cuttings  the  lower  greensand  was  found 
resting  on  Kimmeridge  clay,  well  characterized,  and  in  particular 
having  masses  of  septaria  marked  by  boring  shells  of  the  lower 
greensand  age,  the  shells  and  the  sand  remaining  in  the  holes. 

The  series  in  this  vicinity  consisted  of  upper  g^reensand,  90  feet, 
gault,  80 ;  and  then  followed  in  downward  order — 

I.  Sands  above,  followed  by — a.  Irony  sandstone;  3.  Yellowish 
sand ;  4.  Irony  sandstone,  with  fossils ;  5.  Dark  green  and  brown 
sands;  6.  Masses  of  quartzose  gravelly  sand  and  stone,  not  very 
ferruginous,  but  very  fossiliferous ;  7.  Kimmeridge  clay. 

The  fossils  in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  beds  are  marine,  and  oon- 

•  GeoL  Journal,  tL  453  (1850). 
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aiderably  varied ;  but  the  spoug^Sj  so  common  at  Faringdon,  are 
not  noticed  here.  Terebratulie  are  mimerouB,  lu  the  lower  beds 
of  the  sand  rolled  fossils  and  bouldered  masses  derived  from  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  are  abundant.  The  ironstone  was  Bmelted  in 
ancient  times. 

Passing  now  to  Faringdon,  we  find  that  picturesque  town  seated 
amidst  banks  of  Coralline  oolite  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  capped  here 
and  there  by  sandy  hills  and  broad  floors  of  ahelly  gravels.  In 
the  detached  and  dome-ahaped  hill  called  the  '  Folly/  on  the  east 
side  of  Faringdon,  crowned  by  a  conspicuous  'cinmp'  of  trees  (510 
feet  above  the  sea),  the  sands  arc  100  feet  thick,  yellowish  in  colour 
at  the  surface,  and  divided  by  concretionary  beds  of  sandstone 
and  thin  bands  of  ironstone.  No  fossils  seen  in  the  road  sections, 
or  in  an  open  pit  in  a  low  hill  by  the  road  to  Stanford. 

Badbury  Hill,  west  of  Faringdon,  and  equal  in  height  to  the 
Clump,  is  also  composed  of  sands  and  sandstone,  more  or  less 
fossiliferous ;  among  these  being  wood  and  a  fern  leaf  in  the  sand- 
stone which  caps  the  whole ''. 

This  hill  is  not  an  insulated  outlier  like  Faringdon  Folly,  but 
slopes  obscurely  down  to  the  south,  and  expands  in  a  broad  dry 
surface  of  sands  and  conglomerate  resting  on  Kimmeridge  clay 
about  the  village  of  Coxwell. 

This  is  the  tract  which  yields  the  celebrated  fossiliferous  gravel, 
in  large  excavations  begun  in  a  flat  tabular  surface,  to  which  the 
beds  of  conglomerate  and  loose  gravels,  shells,  and  sand  are  nearly 
conformed,  much  as  in  a  district  of '  crag,'  to  which  these  extensive 
old  shell  and  sponge  beaches  bear  no  small  resemblance. 

In  the  largest  of  the  pita  about  two  acres  of  the  rock  gravel 
and  sanda  have  been  excavated — part  being  in  solid  beds,  one 
Bur&ce  often  marked  by  a  scattering  of  small  oysters.  These  beds 
when  carefully  examined  are  found  to  have  a  large  nodular 
structure  occupying  the  whole  thickness,  the  intervening  spaces 
being  filled  by  the  same  materials  not  agglutinated.  The  layers 
ore  generally  parallel,  dipping  slightly  to  the  east,  without  false 
bedding.  No  clay  bands,  no  layers  of  mere  sand.  Tbe  whole 
stands,  when  cut  down,  vertically  like  a  wall.  The  pebbles  are  of 
quartz,  metaraorphic  flinty  slates  of  various  hues,  black,  grey,  and 
greenish. 

<•  Austen,  Geol.  Journal,  vi.  p.  457  (1850). 
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Amidst  a  multitade  of  sponges  and  shells  which  seem  to  have 
been  aggregated  on  the  old  sea-shore,  like  some  beaches,  or  more 
probably  gathered  in  limited  tracts  of  shallow  sea,  like  'sand- 
banks' in  the  German  Ooean^  many  fossils  are  observed  which 
appear  to  have  been  drifted  firom  older  strata.  This  appearance 
is  not  deceptive^  for  die  mineral  state  and  worn  condition  of  these 
fossils  confirm  the  sospicions  at  first  raised  by  their  forms.  Mr. 
Sharpe<^  presents  a  list  of  twelve  or  more  species^  mostly  firom  the 
Eimmeridge  clay  and  coral  rag,  which  adjoin  the  deposit;  very 
few,  if  any,  firom  the  Portland  rock,  which  in  the  coarse  of  its 
denudation  was  probably  carried  southward  during  and  previous 
to  the  deposit  of  these  beds.     I  have  added  a  few  species : — 


KchiniiU   . 


Monomyaria 


Dimyari* . 


Cidaiii  inteniiediA 
„     flong^emixia 
IMademA  depramm 
Ezogynnan* 

Ortrea  deltoldea 
Giyphsa  diUtata 
PecteD  yimineos 
Pema  mytfloldea 


vecnims 
BdemnHea  Owenii,  jnxL  . 
„        explanatni,  jan. 
AmmoiiHea — teyeral  frag- 
ments . 
SphjBTodiia  gigaa 
IchthyoHMinia 
PleaLoaaoma    . 
Teleoaaoms 


Of  the  ConU  rag. 
Of  the  Conl  rag. 
Of  the  Coral  rag. 

Of  the  Coral  rag  and  Kinuneridge  day. 
Of  the  Khnmeridge  day. 
Of  the  Khnmeridge  day. 
Of  the  Oxford  cUy. 
Of  the  Coral  rag. 

Of  the  Kimmeiidge  day  and  the  Port- 
land rock. 
Of  the  Oxford  day  or  Khnmeridge  day. 
Of  the  Oxford  day. 
Of  the  Kimmeridge  day. 

Of  the  Oxford  day. 

Of  the  Kimmeridge  clay. 

Teeth  and  Tertebne. 

Vertebra. 

Teeth. 


Further  to  the  south,  about  Cole's  Pits^  Eamham,  and  Alfired's 
Hill^  sands  prevail,  and  gravel-beds  appear  in  limited  spaces,  always 
resting  on  Kimmeridge  clay^  but  fossik  are  rarely  seen  in  any 
of  the  exposures. 

Of  other  tracts  containing  small  portions  of  lower  greensand 
in  the  vicinity  of  Earingdon,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they 
conduct  but  a  short  way  toward  the  chalk  hills  on  the  souths  and 
that  no  continuous  band  of  these  rocks  occurs  at  the  base  of  those 


«  GeoL  Journal,  x.  p.  i8a  (1853). 
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hills,  or  between  them  and  Fariagdon.  On  the  contrary,  the  gault 
clay  and  upper  ^eensand  of  that  cretaceoiiB  range  are  found  to 
rest  on  lower  atrata,  viz.  on  Kimnieridge  clay.  Thus  we  have 
two  cases  of  unconformity  in  this  region  between  the  Thames 
valley  and  the  Wiltshire  downs.     (See  Plate  III.) 

1,  The   lower    greensand    rests   unconformably    on    the    Kim- 

meridge  clay,  the  lower  part  near  Fariugdon,  no  Portland 
being  found  between  these  strata. 

2.  The   gault    rests    uneouformably   on   the   Kimmeridge  clay 

(the  upper  part)  south  of  Swindon,  ueither  Portland  nor 
lower  greensaud  being  observable  between  them. 

These  deficienciee  of  the  Portland  rock  and  lower  greeUBand  are 
clearly  due  to  wasting  of  those  deposits,  such  waste  beginning 
after  the  Kimmeridge  iera,  and  continuing  at  intervals  till  after 
the  age  of  lower  greenaand.  No  wonder  if,  under  such  conditions, 
here  and  there  Wealden  beds  of  fluviatile  origin  aa  to  the  materials 
should  be  locally  interpolated  in  the  series  of  marine  sediments. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  country  south  of  Oxford,  where 
a  considerable  extent  of  surface  is  occupied  by  the  lower  greensand, 
though  greatly  disguised  by  an  overspread  of  pleistocene  drift, 

Nuneham  Park  gives  a  succession  of  gault,  lower  greensand, 
and  Kimmeridge  clay ;  the  sandy  strata  are  somewhat  ferruginous, 
coarse-grained,  and  pebbly.  The  stratum  le  really  continuous  to 
Culham  on  the  south-west,  Toot-Baldon,  Marsh-Baldon,  and 
Chiselhampton  on  the  north-east  and  east.  It  appears  in  cliffs 
at  Clifton -Hampden,  above  the  Thames,  and  is  found  in  the  channel 
of  that  river.  Here  it  is  a  strong  ferruginous  conglomerate,  with- 
out fossils.  At  Toot-Baldon  it  caps. a  hill  of  Kimmeridge  clay; 
and  in  its  feiTuginous  beds  some  fossils  have  been  found  by  myself, 
and  also  by  the  members  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  Anunonit«fl 
Desbaysii  is  one  of  these. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sections  near  Oxford  is  seen 
at  Culham,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames;  and  this  may  be 
compared  with  another  in  the  line  of  railway  near  Culham  Station, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  with  a  bill-capping  at  Toot-Baldon 
and  a  clitf-aection  at  Clifden.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
my  class  to  some  of  these  localities  for  several  years. 

On  entering  the  excavation  at  Culham  we  perceive  about  40  feet 
of  levL  I -surfaced  clays  and  santis,  under  a  cover  of  flint-gravel  mixed 
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with  wore  shells  of  Giyphfea  dilatata  and  other  spolia  of  the 
aidjaoent  conntry.  Nearly  the  whole  hubs  of  the  cUyB  and  Bands 
excavated  here  is  empli^ed  for  brick-makiiig ;  and  the  dicing 
operations  mix  them  moch  together.  A  slight  glance  at  the  section 
presents  enough  of  uniformity  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  whole 
might  belong  to  one  continaoos  deposit.  If,  under  this  impression, 
a  paleontologist  viewing  the  excavation  should  pick  op  Thncia 
depressa  and  Cardium  striatulum,  and  obtain  from  the  workmen 
teeth  of  pleiosaoruB,  he  will  probably  write  '  Kinuueridge  clay'  on 
the  whole  section.  Another  geologist,  aniving  when  the  clay  is 
not  being  dng,  may  examine  a  different  part  of  the  deposit  and  find 
Ammonites  dentatns  and  Belemnites  minimus,  and  may  colonr 
on  bis  map,  '  undoubted  gaolt.'  Bnt  when,  instructed  by  several 
visits,  the  whole  section  is  clearly  made  oat,  we  find  two  clays 
in  the  pit,  of  entirely  different  geological  age,  separated  by  a  bed 
of  saud  apparently  conformed  to  each — so  far  as  this  very  limited 
area  gives  any  evidence. 


5^Ji§^   j'^fi  Miied  gnnl  of  Cnlhun  FiebU, 
"*        I""-*-"      ooDtainiug  northem  drift. 

Osnlt :  blue  laminated  clkj  foD 


Nodalea    

Sand;  and  gravallj  pattmsa 
"1,  p<£til7  aiuf  fc 

ra^otu    ..  . 
Fine-gnuDod  nnd  neuij 

form  in  oompodtioil 


Diagram  CXCVI.     Ssction  of  the  Strata  at  Colliam,  uuth  of  Oxford. 
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In  descending  from  the  gravelly  surface  deposit,  we  have  about 
lo  feet  of  blue  laminated  clay,  with  the  following  fossils : — 

Ammonites  dentatuB.  Nucnla  pectinata. 

,,        lautus.  Inoceramus  concentricus  (large). 

Belemnites  minimtiB.  Plicatula  pectinoides. 

Solarinm  coooideum.  Pecten  quinquesulcatuB. 

Bostellaria.  Balanus. 

Dentalimn,  probably  D.  decussatum.  CyclocjathtiB  Fittoni. 

Coniferous  wood. 

Below  these  unequivocal  gault  layers  the  argillaceous  deposits 
are  striated  with  short  drift  laminae  of  sand  and  small  gravel.  In 
these,  by  careful  search,  I  found  specimens  of  the  ammonites 
mentioned  above.  These  layers  are  about  5  feet  thick,  and  gradually 
pass  upward  into  the  ordinary  gault  ^. 

Below  these  sandy  layers  is  a  more  specially  pebbly  band,  in 
some  places  compacted  together,  in  which  I  found  what  seems 
to  be  Pecten  orbicularis.  This  band  agrees  in  position  with  what 
may  be  termed  the  basement  bed  of  the  gault  or  the  cap  of  the 
lower  greensand  at  Folkestone. 

A  remarkable  exhibition  of  a  sand-rock  with  pebbles  occurs  in 
cliffs  against  the  Thames  at  Clifden-Ferry.  It  is  traversed  by  oxide 
of  iron  in  nests,  laminse,  and  veins  running  in  various  directions. 
As  &r  as  the  composition  of  the  mass  is  concerned,  this  sand-rock 
resembles  somewhat  the  Shotover  irony  rocks,  and  somewhat  the 
pebbly  lower  greensand  of  Faringdon;  but  few  fossils  have  been 
found  in  it. 

Farther  to  the  east,  the  iron-sand  range  becomes  continuous  by 
Wobum,  Ampthill,  Sandy,  and  Potton,  and  conspicuous  over  the 
broad  plains  chiefly  formed  on  Oxford  clay.  The  sandy  series  is 
streaked  with  iron  laminae  in  various  forms,  and  generally  stained 
of  ochraceous  tints  derived  from  the  iron  oxides.  Some  white 
bands  also  occur.  In  this  series  it  is  rare  to  find  any  fossils  ;  but 
towards  the  base  of  it  appears  a  variable  band  of  gravel,  one  foot 
or  so  in  thickness,  which  is  literally  filled  with  fossils,  many  of 
them  fragmentary,  mostly  water-worn.  In  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  fossils  bones  are  recognized,  from  difierent  kinds 

^  In  this  part  of  the  series,  probably,  occurred  a  fine  specimen  of  Ostrea  macroptera, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  my  late  friend  Professor  Walker,  who  resided  at 
Gulham. 
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of  animals  and  different  parts  of  the  bodies.  Among  these  vertebrae 
are  frequent,  and  to  them  igoanodon,  m^;alosaaras^  plesiosaoros, 
and  ichthjosaoras  have  contributed  largely.  There  are  very 
manj  teeth,  some  of  iguanodon^  some  of  m^;alosaurian,  others  of 
crocodilian  affinity;  besides  these  are  defensive  spines  of  hybodns 
and  asteracanthus,  teeth  of  sphserodus  and  pycnodus.  Separate 
or  surrounded  by  indurated  clay  are  plenty  of  ammonites^  rarely 
in  a  state  to  be  identified  for  species,  a  few  belemnites^  a  few 
gasteropods,  a  few  oysters.  Barely  a  fragment  of  a  cycadaoeous 
stem  rewards  a  search  on  the  enormous  heaps  of  the  excavated 
gravel. 

The  gravel  is  largely  dug  for  its  phosphatic  wealth ;  bones,  teeth, 
and  nodules  generally,  contain  more  or  less  of  this  precious  matter, 
and  they  are  sorted  according  to  their  value,  and,  for  a  different 
reason^  according  to  the  size. 

Thus  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  for  collecting  on  a  great 
scale  a  large  variety  of  fossils;  but  they  are  generally  found  to 
have  been  much  injured  by  rolling  and  mutual  attrition  in  water. 

In  considering  the  history  of  this  deposit,  the  geological  age 
and  circumstances  of  accumulation  are  the  most  important  objects 
to  be  attained;  and  the  most  valuable  evidence  is  furnished  by 
the  organic  remains  :  for  these^  lyu^g  &&  ^^7  were  placed  by 
the  agitated  water^  give  more  than  suggestions  of  the  processes 
which  preceded  their  accumulation. 

The  geological  date  of  the  deposit  may  be  safely  taken  as 
corresponding  to  the  period  between  the  Portland  oolite  and  the 
gault — that  period  of  partly  marine,  partly  estuarine,  and  partly 
fresh-water  strata,  known  as  Purbeck,  Wealden,  and  part  of  the 
lower  greensand,  approximately  agreeing  with  the  'Neocomian' 
ages. 

The  fossil  remains,  when  considered  in  relation  to  their  proved 
or  assumed  places  in  geological  time,  give  the  following  results 
as  a  first  approximation.  Very  few  specimens  can  be  confidently 
declared  to  be  known  as  resident  in,  or  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic 
of  the  lower  greensand;  some  are  found  plentifully,  even  charac- 
teristically, though  not  exclusively,  in  the  Wealden;  one  or  two 
are  on  record  from  the  Purbeck  beds  and  the  Portland  rock  ; 
several  from  the  Kimmeridge,  and  one  or  two  from  the  Oxford 
clay.     These  statements  are  made  on  the  evidence  of  specimens 


^k  life, 
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of  my  own  procuring.  From  other  sources "  I  collect  similar  re- 
sults, though  with  some  diversity,  according  to  opportunities 
and  varying  persona!  views,  especially  as  to  the  proportion 
of  the  fossils  which  may  ho  regarded  as  truly  of  the  age  of  the 
deposit. 

Uoder  what  natural  conditions  could  specimens  from  these 
various  sources  meet  in  this  solitary  and  limited  drift?  In  the 
Wealden  we  see  the  effects  of  downflowing  land-streams ;  and, 
according  to  ordinary  interpretation,  the  currents  at  last  filled 
a  large  estuary.  The  river  flowed  and  the  rain-torrents  swept 
over  wasted  surfaces  of  strata  older  than  the  Wealden,  which 
yielded  plenty  of  irou-oxide.  But  the  typical  Wealden  beds  con- 
tain no  drifted  fossils  from  older  strata.  The  Fotton  sands  must 
have  bad  a  similar  origin — tho  waste  of  older  land  rich  in  oside 
of  iron — they  may  have  heen  derived  from  the  same  land,  but  they 
require  in  addition  a  local  action  of  a  different  kind,  competent  to 
yield  quite  different  results.  This  action  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  beating  of  the  sea  on  wastiug  cliffs  of  the  Oxonian  and  Port- 
landian,  perhaps  also  the  older  Wealden  rocks. 

To  carry  out  this  general  view  a  very  large  extent  of  waste 
must  be  supposed  to  have  happened  on  a  range  of  coast  where  now 
extend  the  undulated  surfaces  north  of  the  iron-sand  ranges,  for 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  the  region  to  the  south  was  deeper 
water  for  some  not  very  considerable  breadth  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  ancient  anticlinal  of  Harwich.  It  is  possible  indeed  that 
such  depth  may  not  have  there  prevailed,  and  that  from  that  side, 
on  the  contrary,  came  the  ferruginous  sediments,  just  as  it  may 
have  happened  that  the  similar  Wealden  sands  and  'lower  green- 
sand'  were  derived  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  same  anticlinal. 
It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  them  by  stream-action  from  the  far  north, 
and  there  is  no  sufiicient  reason  yet  established  for  admitting  them 
to  have  come  from  the  far  west,  the  direction  in  which  one  is 
sometimes  tempted  to  look  for  the  local  origin  of  all  this  thick 
mass  of  littoral,  estuarine,  and  fluviatile  sands. 

While  the  Faringdon  beds  are  full  of  the  remains  of  resident 

life,  or  of  marine  creatures  contemporaneous  and  vicinal,  if  not  living 

the  spot  where  we  find  them,  and  the  Shotovcr  beds  contain 

The  literature  of  tbe  Pottoa  deposit  is  alTendy  eitenaivB,  inaluding  notioea  by 
4is,  Wftlker,  and  Seelej  in  tbe  Annals  itnd  Magaiino  of  Natural  HUtory. 
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bands  of  fresh-water  shells  quieily  deposited  where  they  lived,  the 
Potton  sands  and  bone-bed,  abnost  if  not  whoUj  heaped  in  agitated 
laminse^  are  devoid  of  living  residents,  either  of  marine  or  fi^sh 
waters. 

Thongh  these  beds  may  not  have  been  qnite  contemporaneoos — ^pro- 
bably were  not — ^they  belong  to  one  great  system  of  physical  events, 
connected  with  changes  of  level  of  sea  and  land.  The  oolites  cease, 
and  the  clays  connected  with  them;  with  them  dies  out  a  large 
group  of  marine  life,  and  after  them  comes  in  a  large  and  different 
series  of  rocks  and  fossils,  constituting  the  true  cretaceous  system 
of  Europe. 


FOSSILS    OF    THE    CRETACEOUS    SYSTEM. 

These  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  collected  in  the  country 
lying  within  the  limits  of  Berks,  Oxon,  and  Bucks,  but  abundantly 
in  the  region  of  Wiltshire,  which  therefore  is  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  localities.  The  lower  g^reensand  is  exhibited  in  its 
most  fossiliferous  state  at  Faringdon,  where  shells  and  sponges 
which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  partially-aggregated  mass 
have  been  collected  by  Austen,  Morris,  Sharpe,  Wright,  and  other 
naturalists.  The  gault  has  been  fr^uently  explored  from  Oxford 
with  moderate  success  at  Culham ;  the  upper  g^reensand  and  chalk 
fossils  must  be  quoted  from  Wiltshire,  with  hardly  any  important 
additions  between  that  rich  tract  and  the  equally  productive  areas 
round  Cambridge  and  West  Norfolk.  The  pabeontological  dif- 
ferences between  the  several  groups  of  strata  here  referred  to  are 
considerable,  especially  if  we  compare  the  series  of  lower  greensand 
fossils  with  those  of  the  chalk ;  but  so  much  of  analogy  runs 
through  the  whole  as  to  justify  the  combination  of  all  into  one 
general  catalogue,  such  as  that  which  follows.  It  is  probable  that 
the  defect  of  localities  for  the  chalk  and  upper  greensand  in  the 
region  south  of  Oxford  may  be  remedied  by  repeated  and  more 
fortunate  research  on  the  part  of  the  Greological  Survey.  Some 
species  and  localities  derived  from  this  source,  principally  supplied 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  are  marked  by  the  letters  O.  G.  S. 
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The  following  abbreviations  are  employed : — 

U.  C.  Upper  chalk. 

L.  C.  Lower  chalk  and  chalk-marl. 

U.  G.  Upper  greensand. 

G.       Gault. 

L.G.  Lower  greensand. 

FOSSILS   OP   THE   CRETACEOUS   SYSTEM. 
Plaitps. 

Confenrites  fiMcicnlata.  Brongn^    U.  C.  Wilts. 

Endogenous  wood.     L.  0.  Faringdon. 

Strobilites  Buoklandi.    U.  G.  WHts. 

Amobphozoa. 

Brachiolites  labyrinthioos.  Mant,    U.  C.  Wilts. 

Cephalites  longitndinalis.  T.  Smith.    U.O.  Wilts. 

„        rafarotondus.  T,8mUk.    U.  C.  Wilts. 

Chenendopora  oomplexa.  BeneU,    U.  G.  Warminster. 

ezpansa.  BeneU,    U.  C.  Warminster. 

fungifonnis.  Lam,    L.G.  Faringdon.     U.G.  Warminster. 

obliqna.  Benett,     U.C.  Wilts. 

„  subplana.  Michel,    U.  G.  Pewsey. 

i  „  undulata.  BeneU,    U.  G.  Warminster. 

}  Choanites  Kdnigi.  Mawt,    U.  0.  Hejtesbury. 

i  Cnemidinm  astrophomm.  MatU,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

\  „         oepieforme.    U.  C.  Warminster. 

t  Cosdnopora globularis.  PhU,    U.C.  Warminster. 

Hippalimus  fongoides.  Lam.    U.  G.  Warminster. 

lerea  Carteri.  BeneU.    U.  G.  Warminster. 

DesnoyerL  D^Orb.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

pastinaca.  M^Coy,    U.  G.  Pewsey. 

pyriformis.  Lam.    U.  G.  Warminster.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

Kanon  Faringdonensis.  Sharpe.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

macropora.  Sharpe.    L.G.  Faringdon. 

marginatum.  PhU.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

peziza.  Ooldf.     L.G.  Faringdon. 

„      poroatum.  Sharpe.    L.G.  Faringdon. 

„      pulvinarium.  Cfcldf.    L.G.  Fariogdon. 

Plocoscyphia  raeandroides.  Leym.    U.  G.  Wilts. 

„  morcheUa.  OoUif.    U.  G.  WUts. 

Polypotheda  dichotoma.  BeneU.     V.  G.  Warminster. 

fissa.  BeneU.     U.C.  Wiley,  Wilts. 

gregarea.  BeneU.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

infundibuliformis.  BeneU,     U.  C.  Pertwood,  Wilts. 

palmata.  BeneU.    U.  C.  WHey. 

Soyphia  foraminosa.  Gold/.     L.  G.    Faringdon. 

fiircata.  Gold/.     L.G.  Faringdon. 

infundibuliformis.  Goldf.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

intermedia.  Mant.     L.G.  Faringdon. 

mammillaris.  Goldf,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
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Siphonia  ooetata.  Laim,    U.  G.  Warminster. 

„       pyriformis.  OMf.     U.  G.  Warmiiister. 
Spongia  Michelinii.  JUust.     L.  G.  FaringdoD. 
„       multidigitata.  MichtL    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
,,       ramoaa.  Mant.    U.  C.  Wilts. 
„       Trigeris.  Michel.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Ventriculites  alcyonoldes.  Mant.    U.  C.  Wilts. 
t,  altemans.  Ram.    U.  C.  Wilts. 

f,  bioomplicatus.  0.  G.  8.    U.  C.  Wilts. 

y,  flezuosus.  Mant,    U.  C.  Wilts. 

,,  radiatus.  Mant.     U.C.  WQts. 

„  Townsendl  Mant.    U.C.  Wilts. 

VertidUites  anastomosans.  Mant.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  spongiform  fossils  in  the  cretaceous 
system  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  of  much  local  diversity. 
The  Faringdon  gravel  deposits  shew  limited  local  drifts  or  merely 
displacement;  the  Warminster  sand-beds  indicate  greater  distance 
from  shore ;  and  the  chalk  fossils  probably  grew  in  deeper  and 
more  tranquil  waters,  such  as  lately  yielded  to  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
Prof.  W.  Thomson  flinty  analogues^  still  living  in  the  Atlantic,  of 
the  old  cretaceous  amorphozoa. 

FOBAMINIFEBA. 

Cristellaria  rotulata.  Lam.     L.  G.  Faringdon.     U.  G.  Wann)n«ter. 

Guttuleua.  sp.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

Nodosaria  obecura.  Reuu.    U.  G.  Warminster. 

TruDcatulina.  sp.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

ACTINOZOA. 

Micrabacia  coronula.  Gold/.    U.  G.  Warminster. 
Parasmilia  cultrata.  L<mad.     U.  C.  Wilts. 

ECHINODEBMATA. 

Echinoidea. 

Ananchytes  oTatns.  Lake.     U.  C.  Wilts.    Tilehorst,  near  Reading. 

lajvis.  Deluc.     U.  G.  Wflts. 
„  pilula.  Lam.    U.C.  Wilts. 

„  subglobosns.  Letke,    L.  C.  Wflts. 

Caratomus  rostratus.  Ag.    U.  G.  Warminster. 
Cardiaster  fossarius.  Benett.    V.  G.  Warminster. 

„        grandis.  Benett.     U.C.  Wilts. 
Catopygus  carinatus.  OMf.    U.  G.  Waiminster.     U.C.  Maiden-Bradley. 
Cidaris  arenicola.  0.  G.  8.    V.  G.  Warminster, 
clavigera.  Kon.     U.C.  Wflts. 
Faringdonensis.   Wr.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
insig^i8.  Grcu.    U.  G.  Warminster, 
sceptrifera.  Mant.    U.C.  Wflts. 
velifera.  Bronn.     U.  G.  Devises, 
vesiculosa.  Coldf,     U.C.  Wflts. 

Ff 
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Cyphofloma  EonigL  Mawt,    U.  G.  Wilts. 

M'Coyi.  0.0.8,    U.G.  Warminater. 

„         rotula.  O.G.8.    U.G.  Warminster. 
Diadema  Benettia.  Forbu.    U.G.  WarminBter. 

„      BoDfii- Corbel.    U.G.  Warminster. 

M      Brongniarti.  Ag.    I4.C.  Maiden-Bradley. 

„      difficUis.   Wright.     U.G.  Warminster. 

„      M'Ooyi.  Forhm.    U.G.  Warminster. 

„      omatum.  G<^.    U.  G.  Wilts. 

„      BhodanL  Ag.    U.  G.  Warminster.    L.  G.  Faringdoa. 

„      rotulare.  Ag.    L.G.  Faringdon,  Seend. 

„      snbnndum.  Ag.    U.G.  Wanninster. 

„      yariolare.  Ag.    U.G.  Wanninster.     I1.G.  Fktfingdon. 
Discoidea sabuovlos.  Letkt.    U.G.  Wanninster. 
Echinus granuloBus.  Muntt.    U.G.  Wanninster. 
Galerites  abbreviatas.  Lam.    U.  C.  Wilts. 

H      albogalenis.  Lam.    U.  C.  Wilts,  Ozon. 

„      oastaneus.  Bregn.    U.G.  Warminstw. 
Goniopygus  peltatns.  Ag.    U.  G.  Wanninster.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Micraster  oorangoinmn.  Leake.    U.  C.  Wilts. 
Nudeolites  oordatos.  Ooldf.    U.  G.  Warminster. 
,»         laonnosas.  QdXdf.    U.G.  Wanninster. 
„         Morrisii.  Fothee.    U.G.  Wanninster. 
Salenia dathrata.  Ag.    U.G.  Wanninster. 

„     gibba.  Ag.    U.  G.  Warminster. 

„     granulosa.  Fofihee.    U.G.  Wanninster. 

,,      Laidyi  Detor.    L.G.  Faringdon. 

„      lunulata.  Ag.    U.G.  Warminster. 

„      petallifera.  Defr.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

n     stellulata.  Ag.    U.  G.  Warminster. 

,,      umbrella.  Ag.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

„     Wrightii.  Deeor.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

Trematopygus  Faringdonensis.  Wr.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

Agteroidea. 
Goniaster  InnatuB.  Woodw.     {].0.  Wilts. 

„        rugatus.  Forbee.     15.  C.  Wilts. 

o        uncatuB.  Fcrbee.    U.G.  Wilts. 

Oreaster  pistilliformis.  Fwhet.    U.  G.  Wilts. 

Orinoidea, 
£ourguetocrinas  eUipticos.  Miller.    U.  C.  Wilts. 

This  list  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  great  change  which  has 
occurred  in  the  echinodermatal  groups,  as  compared  with  the  oolites, 
in  which  ananchjrtes,  cardiaster,  and  micraster  have  no  place,  and 
diadema,  galerites,  and  salenia  are  very  rare,  if  they  occur  at  all '. 

'  In  Dr.  Wright's  Monograph  of  Cretaceous  Echinida,  now  in  progress,  Diadema 
and  Salenia  are  somewhat  reduced  by  transfer  of  species  to  genera  constructed  since 
gaye  his  olasiifioation. 
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AvirXLLIDA. 

SerpolA  AntiqnaU.  89m,    U.  6.  Wilts. 

gordialis.  8ekL    L.O.  FariDgdon. 
obtma.  Sow.    L.G.  FAringdon. 
„      plaiuL  Woodw.    U.  G.  WanBinster. 
„      plexQB.  Sow,    U.O.  WiltiL 
„      qninqaeoottata.  Bom,    L.6.  Faringdon. 
Vermfamlaria ooncaTa.  Sow.    U.O.  Derizea. 
mnbonata.  6!ow.     U.  G.  Wilta. 
Cbustagei.. 

Bairdia  sOlqiia.  Jone$.    V,  C.  Wilts. 

„     sabddtoidsa.  Mwntt,    U.G.  Wanninster. 
„     triqaetra.  JomeM,    U.  G.  Wanninster. 
CytfaflTO  Bairdlan*.  Jomn,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
M      punctatola.  JZdsi.    U.G.  Wanninster. 
Cjthereis  dliata.  Rtua».    U.  G.  Wanninster. 

„       intempta.  ^ot^.    U.  G.  Wilts. 
CythereUa  orata.  Rom,    U.  G.  Wanninster. 
Neocaidnas  BuhlL  0. 0.  S,    U.  G.  Wanninster. 

POLTZOA. 

Actinopora  pi^yraoea.  If  Orb,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Alecto  Calypso.  D'Orb.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„      gracilis.  Edw.    U.G.  WOts. 
„      ramea.  lyOrb,     L.G.  Faringdon. 
Ceriocaya  irregnlaris.  IT  Orb,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
,,        ramulosa.  lyOrb.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
Ceriopora  mammillosa.  D*Orh.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„        poljmorpha.  Ooldf,     L.G.  Faringdon. 
„        Tenosa.  Ooltff.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Crioopora gracHiB.  Goidf,    U.G.  Warminster. 
Diastopora  darula.  I/Orh,    L.G.  Faringdon. 
„        congesta.  lyOth.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
„        ooeanica.  jyOrh,    L.G.  Faringdon. 
„        pi^yraoea.  D*Orb.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
y,        ramea.  2>i»>».     L.G.  Faringdon. 
»,        ramulosa.  JfieAcl.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
„        spongiosa.  D'Orh.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
M        taberoea.  EtOrb,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Domopora  darola.  jyOfh,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„         tubercolata.  2>'Or6.    L.G.  Faringdon.    U.G.  Wanninster. 
Entalopbora  Cenomana.  If  Orb.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
costata.  lyOrh.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
MeadonensiB.  lyOrb,     L.G.  Faringdon. 
ramosisBima.  D'Orb,     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
SarthaoensiB.  2>'Or6.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
Heteropora  cryptopora.  QoU^,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„  dichotoma.  QMf.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

lAterocayea  punctata.  IXOth.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
Lopholepis  HagenoyiL  Sharpe,    la,  G.  Faringdon. 
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Lunalites  cretAceua.  DeyV*.     U.  C.  Wilts. 
Multicavea  lateralis.  D'Orb.  '  L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Multicrescis  mammiUata.  jyOrb.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„  variabilis.  jyOrh.     L.G.  Faringdon. 

Nodelea  semiluna.  D'Orb,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Petalopora  pulcbella.  It»m,    U.  G.  Wilts. 
Probosdna  maiginata.  jyOrb.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„        subelegans.  D*Orb.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Pustulopora pseudospiralis.  MicKd.    KG.  Faringdon. 
Radiopora  pustolosa.  J^Orb,     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Beptooea  Cenomana.  UOrb.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
BeptocolUs  mammilla.  D'Orb,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

,»         micropora.  D'Orb,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„         multicava.  D*Orb,     L.G.  Faringdon. 
Beptotubigera  elevata.  D'Orb,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

marginata.  DOrb.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
ramosa.  D'Orb.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Semimultea  irregularis.  DOrb.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Zonopora  undata.  D'Orb,     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„         variabilis.  DOrb,     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

These  beautiftil  objects  are  mostly  in  fragments^  and  difficult  to 
discriminate  specifically:  it  is  likely  that  some  which  vary  in 
aspect,  according  as  the  specimens  are  taken  from  stems  or 
branches,  may  have  been  counted  twice.  The  general  &ct  of  their 
great  numerical  prevalence  remains,  and  is  one  of  the  points  ot 
resemblance  to  the  fossils  of  the  upper  chalk  and  the  lower  crag . 

Bbaohiopoda. 

Argiope  Buchii.  Hagenoto,     U.  C.  Pewsey,  Wilts. 

„      megatrema.  Sow.     U.  G.  Warminster. 
Crania  Cenomanensis.  D'Orb.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„      Parisiensis.  Defr.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Lingula  sabovalis.  Dav.     U.  G.  Warminster. 
BhynchoneUa  antidichotoma.  Buv^    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„  compressa.  Lam.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

„  depressa.  Sow.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„  Grasiana.  D'Orb,    U.G.  Warminster. 

„  latissima.  Sow.     U.  G.  Warminster.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„  nuciformis.  Sow.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„  octoplicata.  Sow,     U.  C.  Wilts. 

„  triangularis.   Wahl.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

Terebratella  lima.  Defr.     U.  G.  Wilts. 

,,  lyra.  Sow.     U.G.  Warminster. 

„  Menardi.  Lam.     L.  G.  Seend,  Faringdon. 

„  pectita.  Sow.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

Terebratula  biplicata.  Sow.     U.  G.  Wilts. 

„  Boubei.  D'Arch.     L.G.  Faringdon. 

n     '  depressa.  Lam.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
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Terebratala  GibbsuuiA.  S<m,    L.  G.  Seend. 

„  KeyserlingiL  lyArek*    It.  G.  Faringdon. 

„  lachiymoaa.  I/Orb,     U.G.  Wanninster. 

„  Nervienais.  lyAreh.    L.G.  Faringdon. 

„  nucifonnis.  Sow,     L.G.  Seend. 

„         obeaa.  Sato.    L.  C.  Norton-Bavant.     U.  G.  Warminater. 

„         oblonga.  Saw,     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

„         OTata.  Saw,    U.G.  Warminster. 

„         revoluta.  lyAreh,    L.G.  Faringdon. 

„         Robertoni.  jyAreh,    L.G.  Faringdon. 

„  Bdmeri.  JfArek,    L.G.  Faringdon,  Seend. 

sella.  Saw,    L.G.  Seend. 
semiglobosa.  Saw.     L.  C.  Wflts. 

„  squamosa.  Maid,     U.G.  Devizes. 

„         sulcifera.  Dav,  and  Ifor.     L.  C.  Wilts. 

„         tamarindns.  iSov.     L.  G.  Faringdon,  Seend. 
Terebratnlina  striata.   Wakl.    U.  G.  Warminster. 
Theddium  Wetherelli  Jtfor.     U.  C.  Pewsey,  Wilts.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

The  groups  of  rhynchoneUa  and  terebratula  are  now  found  to 
deviate  from  the  ordinary  patterns  of  the  oolite  in  the  direction 
of  the  living  RhynchoneUa  psittacea  and  Terebratula  vitrea ;  and 
terebratella  assumes  importance.  The  Faringdon  deposit  is,  in 
respect  of  the  brachiopoda,  much  richer  than  the  average  of  lower 
greensand. 

MONOMTARIA. 

Avicula  lineata.  BJ6m,     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Dianchora  striata.  Saw,     U.  G.  Wanninster.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
,,         radiata.  QtMf,     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„  guttata.  Sharpe.    L.G.  Faringdon. 

Exogyra  conica.  Saw.     L.  G.  Faringdon.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

„      haliotidea.  Saw.     U.  O.  Warminster. 
Grypbaea  Yesicnlosa.  Saw.    U.  G.  Wilts. 

Inooeramus  concentricns.  Saw,     U.  G.  Warminster.    G.  Warminster. 
„         caneiformis.  0.0, S.     U.G.  Warminster. 

Lamarckii.  Park.     U.  C.  Wilts. 
,,  mytilloides.  Mant.     L.  C.  Warminster.    U.  G.  Warminster. 

„         striatos.  Mant,    L.  C.  Heytesbuiy. 
,,  sulcatus.  Saw.     G.  Wilts,  Culham. 

Lima  Cenomanensis.  0.  G,  8.     U.  G.  Warminster. 
,,    consobrina.  D'Orb.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„    dichotoma.  Rents.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
^    Faringdonensis.  Sharpe.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
„    multicostata.  JteuMt,     L.G.  Faringdon. 
„     omata.  VOrb.     U.G.  Warminster. 
„    semiomata.  D'Orb,    U.  G.  Warminster 
„    simplex.  D*Orh.     U.G.  Warminster. 
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Ostrea  canalioiilata.  Sew.    U.  G.  Wanninster. 
,,     firons.  Park,    U.G.  WarmiDster. 
„      macroptera.  Sow,    G.  Colham.    L.  G.  FariDgdon. 
„      Normamdana.  D*  Orb,    U.  G.  Warminster. 
>t 


ft 
tf 


semiplana.  Mami,    U.  C.  Wilts, 
n     Tosioiilaiis.  Laiu^    U.G.  WarmiDster. 
Pecten  aeqaioostatoB.  Lam,    U.  G.  Warminster. 
»,     asper.  iiam.    U.G.  Warminster. 
,»     atavns.  J29fii.    U.G.  Warminster. 
„      Beaveri.  Sow,    L.  C.  Wilts,  Pangboum. 
DutempliL  jyOrb.    L.G.  Faringdon. 
eLoDgatOB.  T4»m,    G.  and  U.  G.  Wazminster. 
„     interstriatos.  Leym,    L.  G.  Faringdon,  Seend. 
n     nitidns.  MtuU,    U.C.  Wilts. 
„      orbicularis.  Sow,    U.G.  Bevizes. 

qnadricostatos.  Sow,    U.  G.  Warminster, 
quinqneooetatns.  Sow,    U.G.  Warminster. 
RaulinianuB.  jyOrh,    L.G.  Faringdon. 
„      striato-costatns.  Qoldf,    L.G.  Faringdon.     U.G.  Warminster. 
Pinna  Galllennei.  J^Orb,     U.  G.  Wanninster. 

„    Moreana.  jyOrb,    U.G.  Wanninster. 
Plicatnla  ineqnidens.  Sharpe,    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Spondylns  spinosus.  Sow,    U.  C.  Wilts. 

„         striatos.  Sow,    U.G.  Warminster. 

Few  genera  but  rich  in  species  are  recog^nized  among  cretaceous 
monomyaria.  Exogyra,  a  frequent  and  characteristic  gpenus  of 
lower  cretaceous  fossils,  can  be  fairly  quoted  from  the  Portland, 
if  not  Coralline,  oolite. 

Spondylus  spinosus  has  changed  more  than  once  its  generic 
title;  dianchora  makes  its  appearance,  and  for  inoceramus  this 
series  of  rocks  is  the  capital. 

DUCTABIA. 

Anatina.  sp.    U.  G.  Warminster. 
Area  carinata.  Sow,    U.  G.  Devizes. 
H    Carteroni.  O.G.S.    L.  G.  Coleshill. 
M    Marcellensis.  D*Orb,    L.G.  Faringdon. 
A starte  transversa.  0,0. S,    L.G.  Faringdon,  Coleshill. 
Cardium  Gentianum.  Sow,     U.  G.  Devizes. 

„       Ibbetsoni.  0,  G.  S,     L.  G.  Devizes. 

„       Michelini.  D^Arch.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 

M       subhillanum.  Leym,     L.G.  Devizes. 
Corbula.  sp.    L.  G.  Seend. 
CucuUsea.  sp.     U.  G.  Devizes.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Cyprina  oblonga.  0.  0.  S.    U.  G.  Devizes. 
Pytherea  parva.  Sow.    G.  Wilts. 
Dioeras  Lonsdalii.  0,0.8.    L.G.  Devizes. 
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Lithodomns.  sp.    U.  6.  Wamditfter. 
Ludna  Dupiniana.  0,0.8.    XJ.O.  Devises. 
Modiola.  up.    U.G.  Deyixes.    L.6.  Seend. 
MyBcHes  maodibnla.  Saw.    U.  O. 
MytQiis  sfliqua.  O.G,8.    U.O. 
Nucula  impresML  0.  0. 8.    L.  6.  Devisee. 
Opia  CoqimiMfaiHt.  I/Orb.    L.  6.  Seend. 

M    neocomieniris.  I/Orb.    L.6.  Seend. 
Pectiincaliis.  sp.    L.6.  Fariogdon. 

nmbonatns.  6om.    G.  Bidge,  WUtB. 
Pboladomya  deeonata.  PkU.    L.G.  Pangbonm. 

Mailleana  IT  Orb.    U.G.  Wanninflter. 
Tdlma inflDqnalis.  8ow.    U.G.  Devisee. 
Thetieini^.  8(m.    U.G.  Devisee. 

„     minor.  8<nt.    L.  G.  WiLiB. 
Tiigonia  sfnnoea.  8(Ht.    U.  G.  Devises. 
Unicardimn  Ringmeriense.  0. 0, 8.    U.  G.  Devisee. 

This  list,  probably  very  incomplete  as  to  species,  exhibits  a  large 
enough  series  of  genera  to  justify  the  remark  of  tlie  greater  affinity 
of  the  dimyarian  fSunilies  in  the  greensand  to  those  of  the  oolites, 
than  is  to  be  found  on  comparing  the  lower  and  upper-  parts  of 
the  cretaceous  system  of  strata.  The  reason  is  obvious — the  sandy 
groups  of  the  lower  cretaceous  rocks  were  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  littoral  origin ;  the  chalk  was  formed  in  deeper  and  quieter  water 
farther  from  shore. 

Gastkbopoda. 

Acfna>a  tenuioosta.  U.  G.  Devises. 
Emai^ula  Guerangeii.  jyOfh.    L.  G.  Wilts. 

,,  neocomiensis.  JfOrb.    L.  G.  Seend. 

Natica  cretaoea.  0. 0,  8.    U.  G.  Devises. 

„      Gentii.  8<>w.     U.G.  Devises. 

„      nodosa.  Odn,    L.G.  Fkringdon. 
Fleorotofnaria  perspectiva.  Mani.    L.C.  Tetsworth.    U.  C.  Wanninster.        « 
Pterooera bicarinata.  Jkak.    U.G.  Devises. 
Solarium  oonoideom.  Sow.    G.  Vale  of  Wardonr. 
TorriteDa  granulata.  8aw.    U.G.  Vale  of  Wardonr,  Wanninster. 
Vermetos.     U.  G.  Warminster. 

Holostomatous  gasteropods  of  oolitic  genera  still  prevail,  and 
carry  on  the  mesozoic  life  toward  the  tertiary  period,  when  the 
other  great  group  of  siphonoetomata  begins  to  contend  for  numerical 
superiority. 

CePHAIiOFODA. 

Ammonites  anritos.  8ow.    U.  G.  Devises. 

„  BendantiL  Brong.    G.  Vale  of  Wardour. 
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Ammonites  CatiaQB.  Maal.     L.  C.  Deriies. 

i,  Sharpt.     L.C.  Detixee. 
&l(iiitua.  Manl.     L.  C.  Wilts, 
miunmillaria.  Sekl.    U.  O.  CpookBrton,  Willi, 
naviuularia.  0.0.  S.     L.C.  Devizeg. 
nntSeldieDstB.  Soie.    L.  0.  Seend. 
penmplua.  Manl.    L.  O.  Wilta. 

U.  G.  Davizea.     L.  0.  Wnrminator. 
Q.  Wsnniiuter,  Cnlhun. 
splendeoD.  Sow,    O.  Wanulnster,  CuUiAm, 
Suwcxiennn.  Martt.    L.  0.  Wilta,  Buwt  Down,  Cbolaey,  Berki 


lAP. 

4 


Ammanites  vnnnnB.  Soic.     L.C.  Wijta.     C.  G.  Wai 
VeUede.  0.0.8.     G.  WUl*. 
-Jitea.    U.  C.  BmtH. 

initeil*  niinims.  Utf.     G.  Wilta. 

I.  s««.   u.  c.  Wills. 

plena.  lilnim,.     L.C,    IVills. 


er,  Chalwy,  Berkfl. 


J 
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Hamites  amiAtiu.  Sow.    L.  C.  Raaiet-Down,  Wilts. 

M       attenuAtus.  S<m.    G.  Wilts. 

ParkinsoiiL  FUm.    U.G.  WHts. 
Naatfliu  Deslon^hampUnns.  0.  G.  8»    L.  G.  Wanninster. 

„       elegaos.  Sow.     U.  G.  Wanniniter. 

„       FarmgdoDenaiB.  Sharpe.    L.G.  Faringdon. 

,,       IsTigatua.  D*Orb.    L.  G.  Fariogdon.    L.  C.  Wanniiiftsr. 

„       LarziUiertiaoaa.  0.0.  S.    L.  C.  Wannmster. 

„       pteodelegans.  JTOrb.     U.G.  Derizea.  , 

Scaphitas stqualia.    U.G.  Herts. 
Tarrilites  Scheuzerianiis.  Bote.    L.  C.  Wilts. 

„       tabemilatiu.  Sow.    L.  C.  Basset-Down,  Wflts. 

Belenuaitella  comes  now  for  the  first  time  into  notice,  and  re- 
places the  older  type  of  belemnites.  Hamites  becomes  prevalent, 
and  with  scaphites,  baculites,  and  tarrilites  give  quite  a  new  aspect 
to  the  group  of  the  ammonitidse. 

Pisces. 
Placoidei. 

Acrodos. 

Gyrodus.  0.0.  S.    L.G.  Faringdon. 

Lamna  acnminata.  Ag.    L.  G.  Faringdon. 

Otodns  appendicnlatus.  Ag,    U.  G.  Wanninster. 

Pycnodns.  0.0.  S.     L.G.  Faringdon. 

Strophodns.  0.  0. 8.     L.  G.  Faringdon. 
Reptilia.     None  obtained  in  this  district. 

REFERENCE   TO   THE    FIGURES   OF    FOSSILS    FROM   THE    LOWER 
GREENSAND  (•  SPONGE-BED*)   OF  FARINGDON    IN  PLATE  XVH. 

II.  Aleetogradlii,  magnified.    ' 


1 .  Manon  macropora,  ordinaiy  i^ypear- 
ance.  a.  The  oscnla,  when  the 
surface  is  seen  complete,  h.  The 
same  decorticated. 

2,  3.  Manon  Faringdonensii. 

4.  Vertidllites  anastomosans.     a.  The 

surface  magnified,    h.  Section  of  the 
interior. 

5.  Cidaris  Faringdonensis.    One  plate. 

6.  Salenia  punctata. 

7.  Serpula  goidialis. 

8.  Postulopora  pseudospiralis. 

9.  The  same,  magnified. 

10.  Diastopora  ramea  (T),  magnified. 


12.  Crioopora  gracilis.  a.  Magnified 
cells. 

13.  Ceriopora  dichotoma.  a.  Croas  sec- 
tion. 6.  Magnified  cells,  e,  StOl 
more  magnified. 

14.  Rh  jnchonella  latiflmia. 

15.  Terehratella  MenaidL 

16.  Terebratnla  deprc— >.'  a.  The  pores. 

17.  M  Tornaoeusis. 

18.  lima  Faringdonensia. 

19.  Pecten  dongatos.    a.  The  plaits. 

20.  Ostrea  frons. 

21.  Exogyra  conica. 


These  fossils  are  regarded  as  inhabitants  <^  tlie  waters  in  which 
the  spoDge-beds  were  deposited ;  others  drifted  into  this  deposit^ 
from  older  strata,  are  mentioned  p.  425. 
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EOCENE  PERIOD. 


After  a  long  interval  of  time  the  great  chalk  deposit,  partly 
raised  from  the  sea-bed,  so  as  with  the  older  oolites  to  shape  ont 
in  some  dej^ree  the  boundaries  of  a  broad  aco-loch,  where  now  flowa 
the  Thames,  was  covered  by  eediments  of  the  cainozoic  period,  to 
which  Lyell  gave  the  title  of  Eocene  strata.  Before  this  happened 
the  surface  of  the  chalk  was  wasted,  in  the  district  near  Reading 
literally  ground  down  in  some  places  to  a  plane  or  undulated  sur- 
face, as  it  is  this  day  on  some  parte  of  the  Yorkshire  coaet;  and 
from  this  worn  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  in  various  directJons 
the  rock  was  bored,  drilled  we  may  say,  by  '  lithodomous'  bivalves, 
much  as  happens  to  the  chalk  below  the  cliffs  of  Flamhorough. 
The  holes  are  filled  by  the  dark  eocene  sands  which  were  the 
earliest  deposits  to  follow. 

This  curious  phtenomenon  may  be  very  well  studied  at  Tbeale, 
near  Reading,  where  a  small  chalk  pit  occasionally  allows  the 
upper  layer  to  project  and  shew  its  under  surface,  so  that 
the  holes  may  be  examined  both  in  the  vertical  and  horizoDtal 
aspects. 

For  considerable  spaces  round  Reading  the  chalk  is  in  thig 
manner  covered  uniformly  by  sands  and  clays  of  different  tints  and 
thicknesses ;  in  some  cases  they  are  not  only  undulated,  but  sink 
into  hollows,  pits,  or  pipes  in  the  chalk.  These  pits  and  hollows 
are  of  subsequent  date ;  they  are  mostly  the  effect  of  atmospberic 
water,  which,  by  dissolving  the  chalk  in  particular  lines  more  than 
elsewhere  and  carrying  it  downwards,  has  caused  a  gradual  sinking 
of  small  spaces,  in  which  the  eocene  beds  form  curves  more  or  less 
conformed  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  the  chalk.  This  is  a 
"rtmmon  pha>nomenon  in  the  regions  of  the  English  chalk. 
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Another  corions  mark  of  the  proximiiy  of  this  old  chalk  siu&oe 
to  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  time  of  the  beguming  of  the  eooene 
deposits,  is  a  bed  of  oyster  shells  lying  on  the  chalk.  These  shells 
(O.  belloTacina)  have  been  long  known  and  often  considered  since 
Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire^  soggested  that 
those  found  in  abundance  at  '  Cat's-grove'  (now  loitesgroye)  near 
Beading  may  be  the  reliqais  of  oysters  supplied  for  food  by  the 
Danish  navy  while  the  army  held  a  fortified  post  at  the  junction 
of  the  Rennet  and  Thames. 

Among  important  memoirs  on  the  cainozoic  deposits  near  Bead- 
ing^ may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Buckland's  notices  of  the  section  at 
Eatesg^ve;  Mr.  Prestwich's  comprehensive  Essay  on  the  Lower 
Eocene  Beds  in  the  whole  Basin  of  the  Thames;  Professor  Jones's 
Notices  of  the  country  about  Newbury ;  and  Mr.  Whitaker's 
Memoir  on  the  Greological  Map  of  the  district. 

Only  the  lower  portions  of  this  great  sjrstem  of  strata  appear 
in  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  chalk  ranges  of  Wilts^  Berks, 
Bucks^  and  Beds.  Among  these  the  'Sarsen'  stone^  which  lies 
in  the  chalk  valleys  near  Marlborough,  the  *  Pudding-stone' 
of  St.  Albans,  and  the  oyster  beds  and  other  shelly  layers  at 
Balding,  may  be  remarked  a«  among  the  mort  interesting. 

The  highest  points  of  land  occupied  by  any  of  the  cainozoic 
strata  within  the  area  embraced  in  the  General  Map^  Plate  I.,  are 
on  the  line  of  the  old  coach  road  over  the  ChiHem  Hills,  at 
Nuffield,  696,  and  Nettlebed,  692  feet  above  the  mean  sea-leveL 
From  these  and  other  elevations  at  many  points,  but  not  over 
large  surfiu^es,  the  eocene  beds  are  noticed  in  descending  from  the 


Diagram  CO.    Eocene  beds  in  the  Tale  of  Thamee. 

C.  Chalk.    T.  Thanet  nniL    W.  Woolwich  beds,    h,  Blackheatii  pebbles. 
L.  London  day.    B.  Bagahot  beds.    O.  GrareL 

downs  of  Herts,  Oxon,  and  Berks  toward  the  Thames  and  the 
Kennet,  and  they  give  fiavourable  sites  for  a  considerable  number 
of  thickets  and  woods  which  are  rarely  seen  on  the  less  genial  and 
drier  chalk. 
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In  a  general  view,  the  cainozoic  beds  of  marine  origin  in  the 
vale  or  basin  of  the  Thames  belong  mainly  to  the  earlier  or  eocene 
g^oup :  the  meiocene  and  pleiocene  strata  (taking  this  last  to 
include  all  the  successive  *  crag'  beds)  are  deficient.  After  a  long^ 
interval  we  find  glacial^  marine,  and  fresh-water  deposits,  of  the 
pleistocene  age,  to  which  the  next  chapter  is  devoted. 


Diagram  CCI.    Seotion  acroee  the  Yale  of  Kennet. 
C.  Chalk.    W.  Woolwich  beds.    S.  Sanen  sioue.    D.  Drift. 

The  best  sections  of  these  strata  which  fall  within  the   ajrea 
o  f  the  Map  already  referred  to  are  found  near  Reading. 
At  Theale  the  following  succession  is  clearly  seen : — 

ft.   in. 
g.  The  soil  slightly  mixed  with  pebbles  of  flint,  with  a  few  fragments  of  red 

qaartzite  and  other  northern  stones 26 

/.  Clay  not  laminated,  penetrated  by  tubular  traces  of  plant  roots  .16 

e.  Tellow  sand,  of  coarse  grain  with  very  small  chips  of  flint  (marten  holes)  i     6 

d.  Pale  laminated  clays 16 

c.  Pale  and  brown  laminated  clay  bands a     6 

6.  Ferruginous  laminated  bands 16 

a.  Brown  bands,  pebbly  above,  and  again  at  the  base  pebbly  and  dark,  with 

Ostrea  bellovadna 20 

Beneath  is  chalk  perforated  in  various  directions  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot;  and  below  this,  chalk  with  flints  in  irregular 
layers  with  variously  directed  joints.  Here  occurs  Ananehytes 
ovatus. 

The  series  at  Katesgrove,  near  Readings  examined  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land  &  in  1 81 7,  may  be  thus  described : — 

ft. 

Surface  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel ;  this  last  composed  of  chalk,  flint, 
quartz,  and  brown  compact  sandstone. 

Loamy  sand  and  clay,  ferruginous  below 11 

Clay,  dark -red  and  mottled  with  grey 4 

Clay,  ash -coloured,  and  fine  sand  of  same  tint 7 

Sand,  micaceous,  laminated,  and  partially  mixed  with  clay   ....  4 

•  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  276  (181 7). 
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ft. 

'  White  vida* — nnd  with  some  ftsh-coloured  clay 5 

Clay,  dark-red,  mottled  with  blue 6 

Brick-cUy — ligfat-grey  with  fine  nnd 5 

White  gand^ 4 

Fuller^s-earth -        ....  3 

Sand,  quartsose,  yellowish 5 

Sand  with  green  earth,  chalk  flints,  greeuHXMkted.   Otitrea  MIooocmo,  JUk4tdk  3 

Chalk  with  flints,  drilled  with  tubolar  holes ankDown 

Several  of  the  beds  of  clay  are  partially  ironshot. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Buckland'^s  section  of  the  clays 
and  sands  which  cover  the  chalk  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at 
Katesgrove,  close  to  Readii^,  the  excavations  have  been  carried 
&rther  into  the  hill,  which  in  the  upper  part  now  shews  bands 
of  shells^  perhaps  forming  the  basement  beds  of  the  London 
clay. 

Iq  these  upper  shell  beds  M.  Bofe  ^  found — 

Cytherea  incrassata. 
Pectonculus  breTiformis. 
Modiola  elegans. 
Dentalium  pbuimn. 
Ampallaria  sigaretina. 

And  in  the  oyster  bed  at  the  base  of  the  eocene — 

Ostrea  BeHovadna. 
„     pnlchra. 
„     tener. 

The  railway  cuttings  near  Reading  furnished  good  sections, 
including  the  sands  and  mottled  clays  which  lie  over  the  beds 
already  noticed  at  Theale.  One  of  these  at  Sonning  Hill<:  presents 
a  considerable  thickness. 

ft.  in. 

Subangolar  flint  grayel,  ochreoos,  ayerage          .                         .     la  o 
BoMemaU  bed  of  the  London  day,  fossUilerons  brown  day  with 

yellow  and  green  sand,  pebbles,  and  septaria  .50 

Mottled,  bluish,  red,  and  grey  day 10  o 

Sand  irregnlar,  yellow  or  grey 3  o 

Mottled,  bivwn,  and  bine  day     1 

Dark  grey  clay                              > aj  o 

Mottled,  red,  and  grey  clay  J 


>»  GeoL  Trans.,  and  Series,  voL  v.  p.  130. 
<  Ptestwich  in  Geol.  Proceedings,  1853. 
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ft.    In. 

Sand,  white,  irregular >     6 

Redolay i     <^ 

Light  grey  day 06 

Very  dark  grey  clay 60 

Rod  clay a    o 

Light  grey  clay 10 

Sand,  yellow,  with  bands  of  brown  olay a    o 

Dark  clay                  •!                                               r         .        .  10    o 
Sand,  aah  coloured     V  not  exposed  in  the  cutting  <                  .50 

Green-coated  flints    J                                                I         .        .  i     o 
Under  this  the  chalk. 


Mr.  Prestwich  gives  also  an  excellent  section  at  Clayhill,  New- 
boiy^  which  in  general  range  matches  that  at  Sonning  Hill : — 

ft. 

BoMtmeni  bed  of  \he  Londa%  day,  consirting  of  brown  day 

and  traces  of  shells 10 

Mottled,  red,  and  bluidi  day 15 

White  sand .        .  i 

Mottled  day 10 

Sands  and  loam 10  ? 

Light-coloured  and  ochreons  sand,  lammated        ....  3 

Clay  dark  grey,  laminated,  sand  grey  and  green,  and  a  few  pebbles  8 

The  same,  with  Ostrea  belloyadna i 

Clay  dark  grey,  with  greensand ;  no  oysters         ....  a 

The  same,  with  oysters,  teeth,  &c.,  pebbly i 

The  same,  with  pebbles  and  a  few  unroUed  flints  .        .        .        .  i 

Chalk,  with  tubular  perforations  filled  with  greensand  20 

In  these  sections  no  mention  is  made  of  the  well-known  *  Druid' 
sandstone  of  Wiltshire,  or  of  the  flinty  pudding-stone  of  Hert- 
fordshire. Sands  of  greater  thickness  occur  in  other  excavations, 
usually  under  the  mottled  clays,  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that 
they  may  elsewhere  be  represented  by  hard  sandstones,  as  some 
of  the  pebbly  sands  may  have  become  converted  into  siliceous 
pudding-stone.  In  this  way  perhaps  we  may  account  for  the 
'Druid'  sandstones,  or  *  Grey  Weathers,'  or  *  Sarsen'  stones,  which 
lie  in  such  abundance  about  Ashdown  in  the  Berkshire  valleys,  and 
between  Marlborough  and  Avebury  in  those  of  Wiltshire.  They 
lie  at  present  for  the  most  part  in  much  confusion ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  they  are  parts  of  a  more  extensive  stratum, 
once  deposited  unconformably  in  the  pretriously  excavated  valley 
of  chalk.   The  loose  sands  in  which  these  masses  were  concretionary. 
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and  yet  stratified^  have  been  carried  away^  and  the  solid  parts  have 
sufiered  some  displacement. 

I  have  never  fi>nnd  shells  in  any  of  these  stones  lying  in  their 
native  beds,  uid  have  some  scrapie  in  mentioning  that  they  do 
occur  in  a  layer  in  one  of  the  blocks  at  Stonehenge.  Bat  as  I  did 
not  choose  by  chiselling  that  monamental  stone  to  attract  attention 
to  it,  probably  it  may  for  many  years  to  come  escape  all  injary 
except  that  which  it  mast  saffer  fix)m  the  strokes  of  time. 

The  result  of  a  carefol  inquiry  by  Mr.  Prestwich  was  to  convince 
him  that  the  'Sarsen'  stones  belong  to  the  lower  eocene  series 
of  Woolwich  and  Beading ;  bat  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  found 
a  thin  deposit  of  true  London  clay  in  the  Vale  of  Kennet,  prefers 
to  class  them  as  part  of  the  Bagshot  sands. 

It  is  worth  remarking  in  connection  with  the  '  Sarsen'  stones, 
that  drifted  masses  which  seem  to  correspond  with  them  (having 
occasionally  flint  pebbles  and  siliceous  firagments  imbedded)  lie 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Wiltshire  downs,  near  Swindon,  and  that 
a  fragment  of  the  sandstone  of  considerable  size  was  found  in 
post-glacial  drift  as  fiur  north  as  the  Thames  at  Long  Wittenham, 
near  Abingdon. 

To  complete  our  view  of  the>  eocene  strata  in  the  basin  of  the 
Thames,  by  including  a  portion  of  the  higher  beds,  we  must  go 
down  stream.  London  and  the  immediate  vicinity  ofiers  to  in- 
spection, in  pits,  wells,  road  and  railway-cuttings,  the  whole  series 
up  to  the  Bagshot  sands,  and  down  to  the  Thanet  sands,  which 
are  supposed  not  to  extend  westward  into  the  district  round 
Beading.  On  Mr.  Mylne's  excellent  Map^,  and  in  his  authentic 
sections,  the  course  of  all  these  strata  can  be  clearly  traced,  and 
their  general  relations  to  the  chalk  and  its  large  supply  of  water 
satisfiM^torily  studied*  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  several  remarkable 
memoirs  presented  to  the  Geological  Society,  has  furnished  full 
descriptions  of  the  strata,  their  thicknesses  and  distribution,  and 
catalogues  of  the  fossils  they  contain  •. 

The  following  is  a  very  condensed  view  or  general  index  to 
the  whole  of  the  early  cainozoic  series  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Vale 
of  the  Thames. 

<>  Geological  lAmp  of  London' and  iU  EnTirons,  by  B.  W.  Mylne,  FJL&,  F.O.S. 
(1871). 
•  ConMilt  Jooznal  of  the  G«dogical  Societj,  tdIs.  iiL,  ▼!,  tuL,  and  z. 
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Thanet  Sa?til,  the  loweet  of  all  the  groups^  is  little  seen  except 
in  the  lower  course  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is  traceable  from 
Ixjodon  downward  to  the  district  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  isj  however,  discovered  in  wells  under  the  Woolwieh  beds,  in 
a  coDsiderable  tract  west  and  north  of  London,  seldom  more  tbau 
50  feet  thick.  It  ia  a  light-coloured  sand,  with  very  slight  trace 
of  mica,  and  very  little  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  only  near  the  base 
mixed  with  any  sensible  proportion  of  argillaceous  matter.  At 
the  base  it  is  often  greenishj  and  almost  always  holds  (or  is  almost 
composed  of)  chalk  flints  of  various  magnitude,  sometimes  extremely 
large,  notmuchwombyattrition,  but  often  stained  with  a  permanent 
green  tint  on  the  surface.  The  fossils  found  in  several  situations, 
as  Beeulver,  Fegwell  Bay,  and  Richboroughj  are  mostly  aheUsj 
and  all  marine. 

The  Woolwich  and  R«ailing;  series  of  sands,  and  mottled  and 
laminated  clays,  with  fliiriatile,  estuarine,  and  marine  shells, 
succeeds  and  forms  a  narrow  belt  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames 
above  the  Thanet  sands,  about  jo  feet  thick.  The  fossil  sheila 
lie  in  bands,  and  are  on  the  whole  estuarine,  or  a  mixture  or 
alternation  of  truly  marine  and  truly  fresh-water  mollusca.  The 
genera  Cyrena,  Cardium,  Melanopsis,  and  Cerithium,  with  Ostrea 
bellovacina,  are  common.  In  the  great  pit  south  of  Erith,  at  the 
base  of  these  beds,  are  pebble  bauds  with  abundance  of  shells, 
and  an  alternation  is  remarked  of  one  such  band  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Thanet  sands  which  rest  on  the  chalk.  The  Cyrene 
are  oflen  found  with  valves  united.  Remains  of  fishes  (chiefly 
sharks  and  rays)  occur. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  uppermost  member  of  the  series 
under  consideration  is  a  capping  of  well-rolled  flint  pebbles,  usually 
of  small  size,  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Blackheath,  of  considerable 
thickness.  These  are  sometimes  loose  as  the  pebbles  on  a  sea- 
beach,  and  almost  unmixed  with  sand,  but  elsewhere  aggregated 
to  a  conglomerate.  Possibly  to  this  horizon  should  be  referred 
the  flint  pebble  bed  or  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire,  which  has 
what  ia  called  a  siliceous  cement,  in  which  an  evident  granular 
texture  remains  t<]  indicate  its  arenaceous  origin. 

On  this  point  I  may  remark  that  in  the  Chiltern  Hills,  especially 
about  Nuffield,  large  angular,  irregular  blocks  of  this  kind  of  stone 
-rn  found  in  the  Kelds  on  the  slope  nf  the  chalk,  much  as  near 
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Marlborough  and  Ashdown^  but  not  bo  prominent  or  bo  regolar. 
They  are  often  cavemonB^  like  the  *  Blowing-stone^  near  Uflington 
Camp.  One  of  the  hugest  is  8  feet  in  the  longest  diameter.  At 
the  Rectory^  Botherfield-GrajTs,  several  of  these  stones  have  been 
collected,  one  6  feet  long ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  them  filled 
with  flints,  which  are^  except  in  their  greater  size^  comparable  with 
the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire.  The  basis  is  closely-cemented 
sandstone.  Mr.  Hopkins^  M.  A.,  of  Magdalen  Collie,  made  me 
aware  of  these  localities.  After  examining  these  fiu^  I  was  much 
impressed  by  the  probability  that  all  the  deposits  of  this  kind 
of  stone  in  Wilts,  Qxon,  and  Herts  mi^t  be  of  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  geological  date;  very  pebbly  on  the  eastern  side, 
partially  so  in  the  middle,  rarely  so,  but  occasionally  shelly,  in 
the  western  district. 

Thus  a  tripartite  pebbly  series  of  sands,  days,  and  conglomeratee 
represents  the  lowest  eocene  formation  in  the  Thames  valley; 
viz. — 

Blackheatli  pebble-bed  abore. 

Woolwidi  cIatb  and  auidi  i •      „ 

Tlianet-Bd.  below  }  wrth  pebhk.  occMi«i.ny. 

One  of  the  best  sections  yet  published  of  the  Woolwich  and 
Tbanet  beds  is  that  of  Loampit  Hill,  near  Lewisham,  in  Kent  *• 


PMU-bed  ofBtadcUatk  abwc 

WoolwUkhedM.  n. 

Fbe  nnd,  ydlow,  and  iiao-«boi lo 

Loam  and  plaatie  day,  with  pyntes  and  leaTea     .-        .        .        .  lo 

Sands,  yeDow 3 

Cbty,  lead-coloured,  with  karea a 

Clay,  browniih,  with  Gyren» 6 

Clay,  in  three  beda ;  the  upper  and  lower  contain  Cjtmm,  the 

middle  oyaten 3 

Loam  and  sand;  upper  part  cream-coloiired  with  nbdnles  of 

finable  marl,  lower  part  sandy  and  izon-dbot           ...  4 

T%anelhed$. 

Ferroginons  sand,  with  flint  pebbles la 

Greensand,  coarw  and  pd>bly 5 

Sand,  ash-colonredy  sli^tly  micaceous 35 

Greensand,  with  green-coated  flints i 

Chalk  with  beds  and  nodnles  of  black  flint 

Next  above  is  a  great  deposit  of  blue  sediments^  ihe  upper  part 

t  Greol.  Trans,  roh  It.  p.  987. 


k. 
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Bandy,  the  lower  part  strong  clay,  with  septaria  and  bauds  of  shells. 
This  clay,  cut  through  many  years  since  in  the  'Archway'  at 
Higligat*,  furnished  many  shells  which  were  figured  in  the  early 
numbers  of  Sowerby'a  valuable  Mineral  Conchology.  This  'London 
clay'  is  about  400  feet  thick  at  Highgate,  and  nearly  500  feet 
in  Sheppey  Island,  where  it  yields  abundance  of  fruits  and  some 
animal  remains  indicative  of  warm  climate ''. 

It  is  covered  at  Hampstoad  considerably,  and  at  Highgate 
partially,  by  a  eandy  deposit  which  is  more  extensively  spread  about 
Bagshot  Heath,  and  therefore  called  by  that  local  name.  In  all 
this  tract  it  is  but  little  fossiLifcrous ;  but  on  the  south  coast,  as 
in  Bracklesham  Bay,  where  the  full  type  seems  to  be  exhibited, 
fossib  are  very  numerous,  and  on  the  whole  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  London  elay'.  The  highest  land  which  it  reaches 
in  this  area  is  the  summit  of  Hampstead  Heath,  430  feet  abovB 
the  sea. 

This  is  the  latest  eocene  deposit  in  the  London  basin.  There 
are  no  meiocene  or  pleiocene  beds,  as  those  terms  are  commonly 
understood,  nor  any  sur«  indication  that  such  ever  existed  here. 

In  considering  these  remarkable  strata,  which  were  accumulated 
in  a  period  so  near,  geologically  speaking,  to  our  own,  we  are 
presented  with  problems  of  great  interest,  which,  if  they  ean  be 
solved,  will  have  more  than  local  application. 

"Whence  came  the  materials,  the  clay,  the  sand,  the  pebbles; 
in  what  direction ;  by  what  forces  urged  ?  what  were  the  tracts 
of  sea  and  land ;  how  deep  the  water,  how  high  the  land  ?  what 
is  the  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  flaviatile  shells  among 
oceanic  exuvia;  ? 

Of  the  materials  a  great  part  can  be  found  in  the  country 
surrounding  the  drainage  of  the  Thames  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south ;  some  of  them  can  be  had  only  within  the  drainage,  as 
the  flint  pebbles  which  are  certainly  the  gift  of  the  neighbouring 
chalk,  and  specially  the  upper  chalk.  The  clays  and  sands  can 
be  sufficiently  matched  by  deposits  of  the  earlier  cretaceous,  oolitic, 
and  liassic  ages,  and  conditions  of  land  and  sea  may  be  imagined 
Buch  as  to  allow  of  these  materials  arriving  by  ordinarj'  means 

Bigh  Beei^li,  and  Luigilon  in    EsBei,  greater  heigbts  ue  oaeigniid  \iy  the 
Sorvej,  but  tbe  moMurementB  ore  not  free  bom  doubt, 
rich,  Joumnl  of  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  x,  p.  434. 
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within  the  old  sea-basin  of  the  Thames.  The  most  distinct  hy- 
pothesis of  soch  an  origin  of  the  clays  and  sands  and  fermginous 
elements  of  the  London  eocenes  is  that  investigated  by  Lyell, 
Prestwich,  and  others;  which  ascribes  to  the  anticlinal  elevation 
of  he  Wealden  the  origin  of  currents  flowing  to  the  northward 
and  carrying  the  spoils  gathered  in  their  courses.  We  must  not, 
for  this  transport  of  material,  confine  our  view  to  the  actual  valleyB 
which  contain  rivers  now  running;  though  it  is  probable  that  these 
hollows  were  really  sketched  but  during  the  elevation  of  the 
Wealden  ;  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  the  height  of  the  interior 
ridges  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  from  which  the  sands,  clays,  and  iron 
oxides  might  come,  was  probably  &r  greater  at  the  time  of  their 
utmost  elevation  than  now;  while,  in  fact,  the  obvious  and 
enormous  waste  from  these  ridges  may  well  be  appealed  to  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis. 

If  it  be  objected  that  separate  fossils,  and  fragments  of  the 
peculiar  sandstones,  shell  limestones,  and  argillaceous  carbonates 
of  iron  which  abound  in  the  Weald  should  be  often  met  with 
in  the  London  strata,  the  answer  may  be,  that  if  the  transport 
were  by  ordinaiy  rain  and  river  action  along  gentle  slopes  in  a 
mild  climate,  only  fine-grained  sediments,  such  as  now  descend 
the  Thames  and  its  branches,  ought  to  be  looked  for. 

To  some  extent  these  arguments  apply  also  to  the  country  north 
of  the  Thames  drainage,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  range  of  the 
oolites  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Thames.  All  this  country  has 
been  wasted;  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  it  was  elevated  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  waste  during  the  eocene  periods;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  strata  is  uniformly  indicative  of  a  general  rise 
parallel  to  an  axis  from  south-west  to  north-east. 

Within  the  narrow  sea,  thus  supplied  with  sediments,  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  is  found  to  be  such  as  to  determine  in  some 
degree  the  direction  of  currents,  depth  of  water,  and  other  con- 
ditions by  which  the  successive  deposits  were  afiected.  The  lowest 
or  Thanet  beds  of  sand  seem  to  be  unknown  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  old  bay,  and  to  grow  thicker  from  the  middle  eastward. 
The  Woolwich  beds  of  laminated  clays,  sands,  and  pebbles — producta 
of  shallow  water,  varying  streams,  and  perhaps  oscillations  of 
level — have  more  uniform  distribution  in  the  area,  though  the 
mottled  character  of  the  deposit   is  most  observed  in  the  weat, 
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and  the  laminated  shell  beds  are  more  frequent  in  the  east.  The 
pebble  beda  of  Blackheath,  the  thiekeet  known  example,  include 
generally  small  masses,  hut  occasionally  pieces  occur  sis  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  su^^est  sea-shore  aetion,  somewhat  like 
that  on  the  Chesil  beach,  which,  arriving  at  a  maximum  there, 
is  yet  part  of  a  system  represented  by  feebler  shingle  beds  as 
far  west  as  the  extremity  of  Dorsetshire, 

The  London  elay  requires  a  totally  different  set  of  conditions 
to  account  for  its  comparative  uniformity  and  freedom  from  sandy 
or  gravelly  admixture.  Deep  and  tranquil  water,  instead  of  shallow 
and  disturbed  currents  ;  fine  sediment  tnuiBported  from  afar,  instead 
of  pebbly  aggregates  left  near  the  shores  ;  quiet  residence  of 
mollnsca  in  several  zones,  through  long  spaces  of  time — these 
are  the  main  elements.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  added.  The 
truly  argillaceous  character  of  the  lower  part  changes  to  a  fine- 
grained sandy  clay  in  the  upper  part ;  a,  change  quite  natural 
if  the  sea  depth  were  gnwlually  reduced  by  mere  accumulation 
through  time ;  for  thus  the  transporting  power  of  watery  movement 
would  gradually  increase,  and  larger  and  larger  particles  become 
capable  of  transport.  Finally,  this  power  of  drifting  sands  and 
pebbles  returned,  and  the  London  clay  became  covered  by  the 
Hampstead  sands,  but  received,  or  at  least  has  preserved,  no  later 
deposits  of  the  eocene  ages;  while  elsewhere,  in  another  basin, 
that  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  were  continued 
in  a  long  succession;  and  these  also  came  to  an  end,  and  were 
followed,  after  a  long  interval  and  in  another  branch  of  the  caino- 
zoic  sea,  by  the  fossiliferous  zones  of  the  crag. 

The  following  Synopsis  of  the  genera  of  fossils  discovered  in  these 
eocene  strata,  within  the  drainage  of  the  Thames,  is  offered  as 
a  convenient,  though  incomplete,  hst  with  which  to  terminate 
the  long  series  of  the  forms  of  life,  which,  always  varying  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  continually  readjusted  to  new  physical 
conditions,  hut  always  contained  within  the  same  organic  formules, 
constitute  one  great  body  of  evidence,  one  full  and  compre- 
hensive scale  by  which  to  measure  the  succession  and  determine 
the  periods  of  all  the  great  revolutions 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

PLEISTOCENE    DEPOSITS. 

Thb  long  series  of  palsBozoic,  mesozoic^  and  cainozoie  strata  being 
completed  to  the  crag  of  our  eastern  coast,  the  distribution  of  land 
and  sea  where  now  are  the  British  Isles  was  in  some  considerable 
degree  sketched  out.  By  early  systems  of  movement  the  chains  of 
the  Highlands,  and  the  south  of  Scotland;  of  Donegal^  and  the 
mountains  of  Moume  and  Wicklow;  the  ridges  of  the  north  of 
England;  the  insulated  groups  of  Chamwood  and  Malvern,  and 
the  elevated  tracts  of  Wales,  had  been  raised  and  settled  into  hills 
before  the  mesozoic  age. 

At  a  later  time  the  mesozoic  and  great  part  of  the  cainozoie 
strata  were  pressed  upward,  and  something  like  the  main  features 
of  the  oolitic  and  chalk  ranges  traced  out  as  we  now  see  them. 
Not  exactly  indeed ;  for  the  breadth  of  the  oolites  was  then  much 
greater   to  the  west,  so   as  to  occupy,  with   crests   equal   to    or 
surpassing  the  summit  of  Cleeve,  what  is  now  the  Vale  of  Glou- 
cester^ and  the  chalk  extended  so  much  beyond  the  White  Horse 
Hill  and  Marlborough  Downs  as  to  have  furnished  abundant  heaps 
of  unbroken  and  unchanged  flints  to  the  extremity  of  what  is  now 
the  Vale  of  Evenlode.     The  regions  mentioned  were  raised  out  of 
the  sea,  and  placed  above  its  levels  and  subjected  to  meteoric  waste  ; 
and  against  some  of  the  surfaces  of  this  old  land^  where  it  passed 
under  the  sea,  the  crag  and  other  strata  were  formed  on  lines  of 
ancient  coast,  and,  at  sea-levels  not  greatly  difiering  from  those  now 
observed. 

One  might  think  that  since  the  date  of  the  deposition  of  erag^ 

«  

on  the  eastern  coast  of  '  old  England/ — parallel  to  what  is  now  the 

Basfc-Anglian  shorCj — the  levels  of  land  and  sea  had  been  little 

^Httorbedi  beyond  the  20  or  30  feet  rise  of  the  limited  crag  beds 

^  more  extended  shell  beaches  into  dry  land.     Yet  it  is  generally 
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admitted^  and  indeed  seems  incontestable,  that  after  the  date  re- 
ferred to  the  sea  (or  at  least  sea-water)  once  more  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  Islands,  hiding  lands  which  now  are 
and  previoasljr  had  been  eminent  1500  feet  above  the  waves.  The 
evidence  for  this  marine  overflow,  which  was  probably  no  sndden 
catastrophe,  bnt  a  gpradoal  uprising  of  water,  or  subsiding  of  land, 
is  sufficient  in  the  district  now  under  review  to  a  height  of  750 
feet,  and  may  be  oonjecturally  admitted  for  more ;  but  in  Wjdes, 
the  north  of  England,  and  Scotland  it  is  satisfiEictory  to  even  twice 
that  height.  The  retreat  of  this  water,  or  the  subsidence  of  this 
land,  was  also  probably  gradual,  not  sudden,  occupied  a  long  time, 
and  was  attended  by  enormous  local  waste  of  surfiuse.  By  both 
operations,  long  rising  and  &UiDg  movements,  abundance  of  dis- 
int^^ted  earthy  and  stony  masses  acquired  a  new  distribution  ;  and 
on  the  glacial  waters,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  cold  and  to  have 
nourished  boreal  mollusks,  to  areas  once  occupied  by  cognate  races 
adapted  to  warmer  climates,  some  larger  blocks  were  carried  tax  from 
their  native  sites  in  the  Grampians  and  Iiammermuirs,in  Cumberland, 
Yorkshire,  and  Wales,  to  the  plains  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire. 

On  this  anciently  upheaved  and  again  deeply  sunk  sea  bed, 
subsequently  restored  to  its  old  level,  worn  and  wasted,  and  with 
abundant  marks  of  marine  occupation,  an  entirely  different  set  of 
deposits,  in  a  considerable  degree  characterized  by  levels,  com- 
position, and  organic  contents,  as  river  and  flood  sediments,  has 
been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  Tliese 
are  thought  to  be  of  various  ages,  but  all  may  be  understood  as 
due  to  watery  agency,  principally  fresh-water  currents  which 
flowed  while  the  general  surCfu^  of  the  country  was  not  materially 
different  in  respect  of  elevation  and  contour  from  what  it  is  at 
present.     For  these  I  employ  the  general  title  of  Valley  deponU. 

But  beside  these  gravels,  sands,  and  clays,  observed  on  the  bed 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Thames  basin,  we  find,  sometimes  in 
great  quantity  and  often  widely  scattered  over  hills  and  dales,  a 
variety  of  gravels  and  sands,  or  else  of  clay  charged  with  angular, 
rolled,  or  rubbed  stones,  which  have  been  brought  from  distant 
parts  of  England,  or  even  from  beyond  the  Isles  of  Britain.  To 
these  I  assign  the  title  of  Hill  deposiU^  not  that  they  are  exclu- 
sively found  on  elevated  ground,  but  because  this  &ct  is  charac- 
teristic of  them,  in  contrast  with  the  others.     Scattered  materials 
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of  these  hill  gravels  are  often  found  in  low  ground  mixed  with 
those  in  the  true  vallej-  deposits,  under  circumetaiicea  which 
indicate  the  anterior  date  of  the  former.  They  have  indeed  often 
been  swept  down  from  their  original  sites  on  higher  ground  by 
rains  and  rivers,  at  some  later  time  than  the  epoch  of  their  arrival 
in  the  drainage  of  the  Thames. 

These  hill  gravels  are  conaposed  of  materials  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  to  have  been  drifted  at  any  time  or  under  any 
circumBtanees  by  wat«r  flowing  as  a  river  or  iauudation  from 
atmospheric  precipitations ;  the  extent  of  ground  oecui>ied,  and  the 
nature  of  the  pebbles  and  fragments,  imply  the  agency  of  wide 
ocean  streams,  mostly  directed  from  the  northward  to  the  south- 
ward. A  marine  origin  is  thus  found  for  the  hill  gravels,  hut  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  modem  reliquite  of  the  sea  being  found  in 
them  within  the  drainage  of  the  Thames,  though  ancient  fossils 
are  common  enough  among  them  in  particiUar  places.  Floating 
ice  has  been  suggested  as  the  vehicle  of  the  transport  of  these 
extra-Tamisian  stones,  and  their  geological  date  is  expressed  by 
the  term  '  glacial/  the  valley  gravels  being  universally  admitted 
to  be  '  post-glacial.' 

Flint  implements — memorials  of  more  than  one  early  period  of 
imperfect  British  civilization — have  been  found  in  the  Thames 
Valley  at  several  points  in  descending  its  course  from  Dorchester 
near  Oxford  to  Reculver.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not 
been  discovered  in  the  hill  gravels,  and  only  at  small  depths  in 
or  at  the  surface  of  the  valley  gravels. 

Bemains  of  mammalia  occnr  in  the  valley  gravel,  silt,  and  peat ; 
some  of  species  long  since  extinct  in  these  regions,  as  the  mam- 
moth and  rhinoceros  (both  when  alive  covered  with  hair  and 
wool),  hippopotamus  and  bear;  others  formerly  resident,  as  the 
beaver,  roe-deer,  red-deer,  goat,  and  wolf;  and  others  still  feed- 
ing in  our  pastures  and  subject  to  domesticity,  as  the  horee  and 
the  ox. 


HILL   OR   HIGH  LEVEL  GRAVEL. 

\  large  portion  of  the  Cotjiwolds,  Imt  not  rising  to  their 
llsrations,  we  find  a  scattered  gravel  deposit,  of  a  kind 
*'rom  that   which  is  so  common  in  the  greater 
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part  of  the  Thames  Valley.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  boulder  clay ; 
contains  no  large  erratic  blocks ;  bat  a  considerable  variety  of 
stones  of  greater  size  than  such  as  are  commonly  found  in  gravel. 
Two  sorts  of  stone  are  the  most  common :  one  is  quartz,  usually 
in  small  white  pebbles^  the  other  is  hard  reddish  gritstone  or 
quartzite,  a  metamorphic  rock  which  corresponds  with  none  in  situ 
better  than  with  that  of  Hartshill,  near  Nuneaton.  This  kind  of 
stone  may  be  collected  from  half  the  ploughed  lands  of  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  southward  slopes  of  the  oolites,  on  the  Chiltem  hills^ 
and  in  the  Yale  of  the  Thames  about  Oxford  and  Abingdon.  I 
have  never  seen  a  fossil  in  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  new  red 
conglomerates  of  Warwickshire  and  the  midland  counties  may 
with  justice  be  credited  as  the  immediate  source  of  the  pebbles. 
Whence  they  came  originally  may  be  hard  to  determine ;  though 
9uch  rocks  as  those  of  the  Lickey  Hill,  and  HartshiU — metamorphic 
sandstones  of  some  palseozoic  kind,  possibly  destroyed  in  early 
mesozoic  ages — are  clearly  indicated  *. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  this  high  level  gravel  may  be  ob- 
served, in  the  state  of  a  coarse  drift  with  masses  several  pounds  in 
weight— of  quartzite,  felstone,  and  gritstone,  but  with  little  or  no 
trace  of  the  oolite  so  common  in  the  lower  gravels  of  the  Thames. 

On  the  clay  hills  at  Bletchingdon  and  Kirtlington  is  a  high 
level  drift,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  small  fragments  of 
iron-oxide,  such  as  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  oolite  in  several  places 
further  north,  and  an  unusual  red  sand.  On  Leafield  beacon  the 
ancient  tumulus  is  composed  of  white  quartz  pebbles,  and  various 
worn  fragments  of  small  size,  derived  from  rocks  bx  beyond  the 
drainage  of  the  Thames. 

From  observing  £eu^  of  this  kind  Dr.  Kidd,  as  early  as  1815, 
while  Professor  of  Chemistry,  presented  a  clear  division  of  the 
Oxford  gravels,  into  two  groups — ^the  one  a  hill  group,  with  stones 
brought  from  a  distance;  the  other  a  valley  group,  containing 
portions  of  the  neighbouring  strata  ^. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  '  BeliquisB  Dila- 
vianaec,'  gives  a  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  drift  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oxford ;  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  observed  the 


»  See  Brodie  in  GeoL  Proc.  1867. 
^  Geologicml  Enayi,  1815.  •  iSai,  4to.  p.  379. 
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gravel  contuning  pebl>le«  of  quartz  rock  (the  red  grit)  in  the  Vale 
of  the  Warwickshire  Avon  generally  j  and  in  the  Vales  of  the 
Evenlode,  Cherwell,  and  Thames.  This  pebble  drift  is  marted  oo 
the  hills  of  Wychwood  Foreet,  Wytham,  and  Bagley  Wood,  on  tha 
edgea  of  the  Cherwell  Valley,  on  the  lower  surfaces  about  Abingdon, 
Dorchester,  and  Wallingford,  and  on  parts  of  the  chalk  hills  <^ 
Chiltem  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ilsley  Downs.  But  Shot- 
over  and  Brill,  the  whole  range  of  the  Cotswold,  the  countty 
about  Chipping-Norton,  that  west  of  Banbury  and  east  of  this 
Cherwell,  are  left  free  from  the  drift,  which  yet  is  marked  in  a 
considemble  part  of  the  upper  drainage  of  the  Nen, 

The  map  which  represent*  these  extremely  interesting  facts  is 
described  as  '  shewing  the  manner  in  which  the  Lickey  saadatons 
pebbles  have  been  drifted  from  Warwickshire,  through  two  low 
points — the  escarpment  of  the  oolite  limestone,  at  Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh,  and  on  the  north  of  Banbury — and  have  been  spread  over 
the  country  along  the  valleys  of  the  Evenlode,  the  Cherwell,  and 
the  Thames,  and  also  on  the  north  of  Buckingham.'  Masses  of 
larger  size  than  usual  lie  on  the  fields  about  Bladon  and  Hand- 
borough,  crown  the  heights  of  Wytham,  Cumnor,  and  Bagl^ 
Wood,  and  occur  on  the  Chiltern  hills  above  Henley, 

The  operation  of  a  great  flood,  a  deluge,  coming  from  the  north, 
north-west  and  north-east,  with  spoils  of  the  highlands  in  these 
directions,  before  the  excavation  of  the  Oxfordshire  valleys,  is  as- 
sumed by  Dr.  Buckland  to  explain  the  facts  he  has  recorded, 
Cumberland  and  Charnwood  Forest 'have  yielded  the  quartz,  fel- 
stones,  gneiss,  porphyry,  and  trap ;  the  red  sandstone  of  Bridgnorth 
and  the  midland  districts  has  supplied  the  hard  quartzite ;  Spilsby 
and  Lincolnshire  red  and  white  chalk,  and  flints.  The  red  quortzites 
in  particular  were  carried  down  the  whole  Vale  of  Thames  to 
Maidenhead  and  Kensington ;  but  in  some  of  these  casea  they 
occur  in  the  valley,  and  must  be  noticed  again  with  the  '  low 
level '  gravel. 

The  freedom  from  this  gravel  of  all  the  higher  oolitic  country 

west  of  the  Evenlode,  which  Dr.  fiuckland's  map  represents,   is 

confirmed  by  the  special  researches  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hull  ■", 

■  who  was  engaged  in  the  geological  survey  of  the  district,     Under 


I 


'  ProcoeiiingB  of  tb«  Geo!.  Soc.,  Nut.  1855,  with  a  map. 
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the  title  of  'noithem  drift'  he  deicribee  the  pebbly  deposit  as 
being  bnt  Bparingly  distributed  over  the  soutliem  portion  of  the 
GloacestetBhire  plain  ;  it  occnrs  on  the  flanks  of  Bredon  and  Cleere 
Hill;  and  is  composed  of  materiaU  brDnght  &om  the  north  and 
the  east.  '  The  greater  portion  of  the  CotewoU  hills  is  entirely 
free  from  drift.'  <  The  whole  table-land  of  the  Cotswoids,  from  its 
western  escarpment  to  the  neigfabonrhood  of  Stow-on-the-Wold,  is 
entirely  free  from  the  presence  of  erratic  pebbles.'  '  Their  western 
limit  may  be  roughly  represented  by  a  line  drawn  froxa  the  soofliem 
eod  of  the  Vale  of  Boarton  to  Cirencester,  and  on  approaching 
this  limit  they  become  so  sparingly  scattered  that  their  presence 
is  only  to  be  ascertained  by  carefally  searching  the  ploughed 
fields/ 

Looking  at  the  distribution  of  foreign  drift  in  the  oonntry  under 
review,  we  find  evidence  of  abondant  currents  from  the  north  which 
bronght  plenty  of  gravels  on  the  western  side,  bnt  no  bonlder 
clay ;  and  plenty  of  boulder  elay  with  some  gravels  on  the  eastern 
side ;  while  in  the  middle  apace  there  are  traces  of  cnrrentB  from  tJie 
sonth  transporting  flints  and  sarsen  stones. 
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These  latter,  the  sarsen  stones,  are  instances  which  seem  strongly 
to  suggest,  perhaps  to  require,  the  agency  of  ice ;  possibly,  indeed 
probably,  not  icebergs  broken  off  from  glaciers  which  reached  the 
sea,  but  shore  ice,  or  frozen  masses  of  earth,  such  as  are  believed 
to  be  recognised  in  particular  accumulations  of  drift.  If  the  Vale 
of  the  Ock  were  once  a  fresh-water  lake,  discharging  throug^h  the 
gorge  above  Pangboum,  and  the  climate  were  '  glacial,'  we  should 
have  the  required  conditions  for  the  transport  of  the  blocks  near 
Swindon  and  at  Long  Wittenham.  If  it  were  a  sea-loch  oom- 
municating  by  a  frith  through  the  chalk  to  the  broader  sea  below, 
the  same  results  might  follow.   - 

But  the  great  mass  of  drift  pebbles  in  the  Cotswold  country  and 
in  the  wide  depressed  and  elevated  regions  round  Oxford,  does  not 
on  a  first  view  sugg^est  such  an  origin.  Their  actual  distribution 
is  due  to  watery  movement  on  the  sur&ce  where  they  rest.  If 
icebergs  brought  these  materials  they  seem  to  have  left  no  definite 
trace  of  their  passage.  Still  less  do  we  perceive  the  marks  of 
glacial  friction  on  the  surfaces  where  the  pebbles  rest.  Yet  the 
sudden  changes  of  level  and  nature  of  materials  of  these  deposits 
in  particular  limited  and  especially  high  situations — red  northern 
drift,  flint  masses  of  every  shape  and  various  sizes,  sometimes  with 
unworn  chalk,  in  separate  patches  or  layers — give  occasion  for  the 
opinion  that  something  of  ice  action  and  currents,  less  continuous 
than  ordinary  streams,  and  less  expanded  than  lake  fluctuations  or 
tidal  swellings,  must  be  called  in  to  account  for  these  facts.  A 
climate  cold  enough  in  winter  to  suit  the  warm-coated  elephant,  or 
the  hardy  reindeer  and  bear,  and  cover  the  Cotswolds  and  Downs 
with  a  variable  sheet  of  ice  and  snow  fer  deeper  than  we  now  see, 
and  subject  to  periodical  melting,  might  account  for  the  main 
phaenomena  in  the  lower  grounds. 

^  In  visiting  the  Shipston  and  Evenlode  Valleys,'  says  Mr.  Lucy «, 
*  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  distinct  evidence  of  the  action  of 
ice  in  all  its  varied  forms  of  berg,  land,  and  sheet;  of  the  vast 
mantle  of  frozen  snow  and  ice  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  must 
once  have  lined  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  carrying  down  with 
it,  when  the  sunmier  thaws  set  in,  the  materials  upon  which  it 
rested.'     This  is  now  a  prevalent  opinion  in  respect  of  many  valleys 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Cotteswold  Club,  1869. 
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and  slopes  occupied  by  abundant  pebbly  deposits,  among  which 
angnlar  or  slightly  worn  masses  of  stone,  above  a  foot  or  2  or  even 
4  feet  in  longest  diameter,  are  foand;  solitary  specimens  from 
some  distant  point,  but  within  the  drainage.  It  combines  well 
enough  with  the  idea  of  expanded  sheets  of  water  in  the  upper 
drainage  of  the  Thames,  about  Eynsham,  Oxford,  and  Abingdon  ; 
where  such  masses  are  not  very  uncommon  in  broad  tracts  of  gravel 
beds  which  indicate  such  surfaces. 

If  we  take  the  only  other  view,  viz.  that  of  strong  currents 
of  water  competent  to  move  such  stones,  some  &cts  of  importance 
appear  hostile.  First,  such  currents  must  have  left  more  than 
solitary  memorials  of  their  velocity,  which  in  the  case  of  a  four- 
foot  block  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  15  feet  in  a  second, 
such  as  none  but  an  Alpine  river  is  known  to  attain;  next,  the 
blocks  must  have  been  rounded,  for  with  that  velocity  they  could 
only  be  moved  step  by  step  for  short  distances,  by  powerful  inunda- 
tions; thirdly,  the  directions  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been 
moved  are  such  as  not  to  fit  the  idea  of  their  being  drifted  on 
the  bed  of  flowing  streams  of  any  kind.  We  may  add  their  oc- 
currence in  and  upon  gravel  which  could  not  have  remained  to 
support  them  under  the  influence  of  such  a  current. 


VALLEY  OR  LOW  LEVEL  GRAVEL. 

Gravel  is  plentiful  in  the  course  of  the  Thames  from  the  point 
where  the  several  feeders  enter  the  g^reat  vale  which  extends  from 
Crieklade  eastward  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  abundant  along  the  course, 
and  is  quite  scarce  about  the  sources  and  in  the  upper  branches 
of  the  streams  which  rise  in  the  Cotswolds,  and  in  the  r^on 
between  Evenlode  and  Cherwell.  The  upper  parts  of  most  of  these 
valleys  have  the  aspect  of  having  been  'cleared  out'  by  decurrent 
water. 

The  broad  depressed  tract  about  Down-Ampney  and  north  of 
Crieklade  is  occupied  by  a  nearly  level  deposit  of  gravel,  composed 
mostly  of  small  waterwom  oolitic  stones  with  some  admixture 
of  flints,  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  feet.  Near  Minety  there  is  a  local 
drift  of  tlints,  now  in  use  on  the  roads,  but  that  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  '  hill  deposits'  remodelled  in  lower  ground.    The 
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Ampney  deposit,  traversed  in  narrow  channels  by  tlie  exiBting 
streams,  Etig:geBtB  the  idea  of  deposition  from  land  floods  ic  a  sheet 
of  wat«r  subject  to  agitation.  This  gravel  is  about  270  feet  above 
mean  tide. 

Where  the  Windrush  directs  it*  course  toward  the  main  stream 
a  great  body  of  gravel  spreads  on  l>oth  sides,  sloping^  gently  south- 
wards as  the  river  descends.  At  Witney  and  Eyneham  it  ia  largely 
dug,  from  260  to  200  feet  above  the  sea,  in  thin  undulated  layers 
of  oolitic  stones,  sand,  and  flints,  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  red  qnartzite.  At  Stanton-Harcourt  it  is  partly  consolidated  to  a 
conglomerate  liy  infiltrated  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
so  as  to  be  actually  employed  in  building.  At  Yarnton  the  deposit 
is  very  extensive,  and  as  much  as  12  and  16  feet  deep.  It  is 
formed  of  many  irregular,  mostly  undulated  layers  of  gravel  and 
sand,  with  thin  stripes  of  clay  ;  the  stones  mostly  oolitic,  with 
admixture  of  flints,  red  grits,  and  white  quartz ;  the  height  above 
the  sea  is  about  210  feet.  It  yielded  at  and  near  the  bottom, 
where  large  pebbles  of  northern  drift  formed  an  almost  solid  bed, 
a  profusion  of  teeth  and  tusks  of  Elephas  primigenius.  In  the 
upper  part  were  old  Britisli  pit-graves,  with  skeletons  in  the  pits. 

This  gravel  spreads  northward  up  the  sides  of  the  curious  hollow, 
which  may  have  been  an  old  chaimel  of  the  Cherwell,  to  Kidlington 
Station,  where  it  is  in  Inmime  of  stones,  sand,  and  thin  clay  bands, 
yielding  a  few  sheila  of  land  and  fresh-water. 

Oxford  stands  on  a  gravel  bed,  8,  12,  or  even  16  feet  thick, 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Cberwell,  and  is  supplied  with  water 
of  good  drinking  quality  by  the  rain  which  is  filtered  through 
the  gravel  and  collected  on  the  clay.  On  the  left  banks  of 
the  Cherwell  a  little,  and  in  Cowley  Field  much  gravel ;  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  Wytham,  and  North  Hinksey,  and 
indeed  under  a  good  part  of  the  valley,  gravel  occurs.  The  height 
of  this  gravel-bed  at  Oxford  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea  is 
about  210  feet. 

Abundance  of  Gryphjea  dilatat-a,  Belemnites  sulcatus,  and  Isaetrtea 
explanata,  from  Oxford  clay  and  Coralline  oolite,  with  fossiliferous 
fragments  of  Forest  marble,  occur  in  all  situations.  Flint*  almost 
unmixed  with  other  materials  occurred  in  an  excavation  at  Summer- 
town,  but  we  sought  there  in  vain  for  any  ancient  implement. 
Bones  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hippopntamus,  ox,  deer,   and 
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horse  occar  at  WythRtn,  and  in  many  places  within  a  email  Bpa«e 
round  Oxford. 

Lower  down,  at  Culham,  is  a  broad  plain  of  gravel  on  ganlt, 
greensand,  and  Kimmeridge  clay.  The  compoBition  of  tlie  gravel 
is  much  like  that  at  Oxford,  and  it  yielded  similar  bonee  of 
quadrupede,  Eleplias  antiquus  being  represented  by  a  gi^ntic 
tooth.  About  Radley  aad  Abin^oD  it  is  very  extensive  ;  and  we 
follow  it  by  Clifkin- Hampden,  Witt«nham,  Dorcheeter,  Wallingford, 
Henley,  Hurley,  Marlow,  and  Maidenhead.  But  ae  we  proceed 
the  character  of  the  gravel  is  found  to  change ;  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  it  is  for  the  most  part  oolitic,  iti  the  middle  part 
mixed  oolites  and  flint,  in  the  lower  (art  flinte  prevail ;  but  every- 
where eome  pebbles  appear  of  a  hard  reddish  grit,  like  that  of  the 
Lickey  Hill  and  that  of  Harthill  near  Nnneaton, 

At  almost  everj'  place  of  observation  from  Crieklade  down  to 
Wallingford  we  observe  a  curious  defect  of  calcareous  stones  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cutting,  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  whether  the  depth 
be  one,  two,  or  three  feet.  In  that  upper  part  flints,  quartz,  and 
red  grits  abound,  and  on  many  fields  appear  the  only  stones.  In 
the  gravel  pits  the  lower  stones  of  whatever  sort  are  commonly 
coated  by  incruEting  carbonate  of  lime;  and  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  admirable  river-hank  sections  at  Long  W'ittenham, 
curved  and  implicated  layers  of  white  soft  carbonate  of  lime  lie 
in  some  abundance  for  short  spaces.  Hence  we  infer  that  long 
atmospheric  and  vegetative  agency,  the  rains  of  some  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years,  aided  often  by  processes  of  cultivation,  have 
dissolved  the  csrlwnatc  of  lime  in  the  parts  near  the  surfaoe,  and 
carried  it  down  to  make  the  soft  white  sheets  or  the  harder 
semi  crystal  line  incrustations  referred  to. 

The  principal  deposits  of  gravel  are  above  the  level  of  the  river 
Thames,  lO,  20,  30  feet:  except  in  the  Oxford  ridge,  they  are 
on  a  long  and  broad  surface  sloping  toward  the  great  valley, 
and  appearing  to  have  been  brought  down  by  active  streams, 
which  now  transport  no  material  of  the  sort,  except  in  gnsbes, 
and  then  merely  displace  small  quantities. 

The  composition  of  the  deposit  varies  much,  as  already  observed  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  znaterials  less  so,  being  always  such  as  to 
indicate  partial  'sorting'  of  the  smAll  pebbles  and  sand,  and  dia- 
tribution  in  layers  with  occasional  false-bedding.     In  the  numerous 
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excavations  about  Oxford,  the  sections  shew  thin  iiit«iTapted 
bands  of  eand,  and  sandy  clay,  with  small  land  and  fresh-water 
shells.  The  pebbles  of  hard  red  sandstone  are  always  much 
rounded,  seldom  above  4  inches  long :  those  of  coral  and  oolitic 
limestone  are  worn  away  at  the  ed^s  and  surfaces,  sometimes  as 
much  as  I J  inches  long;  the  flints  are  worn  or  angular,  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  inches  in  lengthj  and  not  seldom  have  many  surfaces  rf 
fracture,  in  some  degree  resembling  the  more  obscure  orders  of 
'  chipped  flints,'  These  many-surfaced  flints  are  usually  of  a  hrowner 
or  yellower  tint  than  the  others,  and  must  have  been  subject  to 
some  different  natural  conditions.  Small  quartz  pebbles,  white  ix 
yellow,  one  containing  tourmaline,  occur  much  rolled. 

The  low  gravel  of  the  Oxford  valley  and  all  its  branches,  as 
far  as  we  have  ascertained,  is  wholly  of  fluviatile  or  lacustrine 
arrangement.  The  action  of  limited  and  eddying  waters,  subject- 
to  frequent  interruption  and  change  of  transporting  force,  is 
plainly  evidenced  by  pebble  bands,  sand  patches,  and  clay  bands. 
The  local  variations  are  frequent  and  sudden,  but  there  is  one 
general  character  of  the  deposit :  the  greater  jmrtion  of  the 
materials  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  drifted  down  the 
valley  ;  such  materials  are  to  be  looked  for  in  iifu  in  the  country 
farther  northward,  by  the  sides  or  toward  the  soureee  of  the  actual 
streams,  or  else  on  the  hills  where  quartz,  red  grit,  and  other  extra- 
Tamisian  stones  were  left  by  oceanic  waters  of  early  date. 

This  indication  of  the  fluviatile  accumulation  of  the  gravel  is 
conflrmed  on  a  close  search  into  the  finer  loam  and  clay  bands, 
sometimes  a  little  peaty,  which  interlaminate  the  sands  and  gravels. 
In  these  layers  shells  of  land  and  fresh-water  types  occur,  in 
situations  10,  30,  and  30  feet  above  the  present  floods,  and  at 
points  removed  100  or  1000  yards  beyond  their  range.  Mr. 
Prestwich  and  myself  made  a  search  of  this  kind  in  the  large 
gravel  pit  close  to  the  Kidtington  Station  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  four  miles  north  of  Oxford,  and  at  some  other  points. 
We  found  shells  lying  in  an  argillaceous  band  3  feet  under  gravel 
in  the  Kidlington  pit;  and  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  from  damp 
clay  among  gravel,  in  a  small  excavation  by  the  road-side,  on 
way  homeward  from  the  village  of  Kidlington,  we  extracted  small 
specimens  of  Ancylue  fluviatilis. 

Several  years  previously  Mr.   H,  E.  Strickland  collected  shells 
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from  loamy  bands  which  divide  the  gravel  at  Sammertown^  north 
of  Oxford,  not  far  from  Port-Meadow,  and  ao  feet  above  the 
present  floods.  These  shells  are  in  the  Oxford  Museum^  and 
appear  to  be  of  the  following  species  : — 

Pindiom  amnicam. 
lamnfBa  peregra. 
Papa  mnBOorum. 
Yalvata  cristata. 
Biihyiua  Tentricoea. 

Lately,  on  renewing  a  search  in  the  pit  at  Kidlington^  I  regretted 
to  find  that  the  low  cli£Gs  of  gravel  were  mostly  destroyed.  In 
a  band  of  loamy  consistence,  two  feet  deep,  under  gravely  were 
found  the  following  shells : — 

Planorbis  marginatoB. 

Achatiiia  adcala;  some  spechnens  clear  and  pellucid  (recent),  others  white  and 

chalky. 
Helix  rufeacens. 

In  the  sandy  drifts  mixed  with  this  g^vel  at  Yamton,  to  the 
depth  of  lo  feet,  we  find  land  shells;  viz.  Pupa  muscorum,  in 
plenty  ;  Helix  hispida,  a  few ;  and  one  fresh- water  shell,  viz. 
Limna^a  peregra,  a  few  small  specimens. 

The  clay-pits  at  Summertown,  excavated  through  g^vel  some 
twenty  feet  above  the  floods,  have  yielded  at  a  depth  of  ten 
feet — 

AncjhiB  lacostris. 
TJmnw*a  peregra. 
Helix  radiata. 
Valvata  piacinalis. 

The  gravel  deposits  near  Wittenham  have  fortunately  been 
watched  with  interest  by  a  good  observer,  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  parish.  In  this  gravel  deposit,  containing  oolitic 
fragments,  chalk  flints,  and  red  quartzite,  are  some  bands  of  finer 
matter,  a  kind  of  sandy  loam  mixed  with  small  vegetable  fragments 
— a  laminated,  somewhat  peaty  deposit  from  stagnating  water.  In 
a  thin  deposit  of  this  kind,  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  under  gravel, 
were  found  the  following  shells : — 

Bithynia  tentaculata,  in  plenty. 
Pupa  muflcorom,  in  plenty. 
Helix  nifeecens. 
Valvata  cri8Uta(T). 
Piftdiam  amnicam. 
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By  observations  of  this  kind  the  freah-watcr  origin  of  the  gravel- 
beds  is  sufficiently  plain,  as  far  down  as  the  great  vale  expanding 
below  Abingdon, 

The  gravel-beds  were  formed  in  broad  waters,  which  were  divided 
into  irregular  expansions  above  Yamton  and  Sandford,  and  above 
the  long-winding  valley  which  extends  from  Moulsford  t<i  Reading. 
Whether  we  regard  these  '  broads'  aa  formed  at  two  or  more  levels 
by  natural  impediments  at  Yamton,  Sandford,  and  Moulsford,  or 
treat  the  whole  as  one  ramified  loch  gradually  emptied  by  the 
deepening  of  one  gorge  below  Wallingford,  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
same  general  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  gravel  being  due  to 
the  fluctuations  of  these  R-aters,  As  they  retired  southward  they 
left  the  gravel  at  lower  and  lower  levels,  with  no  distinct  step^ 
but  rather  on  continuous  gentle  slopes,  broken  here  and  there  by 
irregularly  undulated  mounds. 

The  gravelly  strata  in  the  uppermost  of  these  sheets  of  water 
lie  chiefly  on  the  north  side  from  Ampney  to  Yamton,  and  on  the 
east  side  from  Kidlington  to  Cowley.  One  may  believe  this  to  be 
in  some  degree  the  effect  of  the  prevailing  w-indfi  from  the  soatb- 
west,  for  these  depend  on  conditions  far  older  than  the  pleistoc^ie 
ages,  and  their  effects  have  been  traced  in  mesozoic  and  even  in 
palieozoic  periods  by  philosophical  observers  like  De  la  Beche  and 
Sorby.  Tims,  perhaps  helped  by  floating  ice,  we  may  understand 
the  drift  of  flints  which  runs  so  far  in  these  gravels  and  beyond 
them  to  the  north  of  the  Berkshire  downs,  and  lies  in  deep  aocn- 
mulations  about  Stadhampton,  north  of  the  Chiltcms. 

In  a  general  manner,  we  may  assign  to  the  true  sea-dnft  &oni 
the  north — the  earliest  in  our  history — in  the  course  of  the  Thames 
drainage  above  Pangbourn,  a  height  not  exceeding  750  feet;  to 
the  flint-drift  from  the  south,  which  may  have  l)een  marine,  and 
most  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  of  lat«r  date,  something  like  two- 
thirds  of  that  elevation ;  and  to  the  gravel-beds,  in  which  both 
fiinta  and  quartzites  have  been  mixed  with  oolitic  fragments,  some- 
thing above  one-third. 

In  descending  the  Valley  of  the  Thames  below  Beading  we 
remark  the  scattering  of  gravel  (with  northern  pebbles)  on  the  hill 

•nimt*  and  slopes,  and  the  gathering  of  thicker  beds  in  the  lower 

nd.     At  Hurley-Bottom,  below  Henley,  a  very  productive  spot 

nmalia  (mammoth,  rhinoceros,  bear,   horse,  ox,  deer),  the 
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gravel,  abounding  in  flints  as  might  be  expected^  was  aocumnlated 
in  irregular  hollows  of  the  chalk;  at  Maidenhead  spread  out  in 
broad  plains  and  rudely  parallel  layers,  on  the  wasted  and  pitted 
sur&ce  of  the  chalk. 

At  Brentford  the  pleistocene  deposits  above  the  London  clay 
have  been  successfully  examined,  long  since  by  Trimmer «,  and 
twenty  years  since  by  Morris  ^.  The  memoir  of  the  latter  geologist, 
which  fills  up  the  lacuna  between  the  Oxford  sections  and  those 
below  the  metropolis,  contains  the  following  section : — 

ft.    in. 

5.  Vegetable  mould I     o 

7.  Brickearth,  »  fine  brownish  loam 40 

6.  Fine  land,  mostly  stratified  and  obliquely  ^""{ftftt^,  with  wavy 

and  irregular  veins  of  small  gravel 60 

5.  Sand  with  light-colonred  day  and  irregular  gravel,  containing 

bones  (arersge) 07 

4.  Ferruginous  gravel  and  sand,  with  patches  of  day  .10 

3.  Clayey  sand  and  sandy  gravel,  with  occasional  large  flintstones, 

partly  ferruginous  at  the  upper  part,  containing  shells    and 

bones lotoao 

2.  Ferrugiuous  sand  and  gravel 06 

I.  Light  clayey  sand  and  ferruginous  gravel,  with  boulders  of  quarts 

granite  rock  with  ammonites,  &c.,  also  bones  of  ox,  deer,  &c.    6  to  7    o 

London  day  below. 

This  section  represents  the  main  features  of  the  Yamton  pits, 
with  the  layer  of  northern  and  other  boulders  at  the  base,  above 
which  were  found  most  of  the  mammoth  remains.  The  shells 
found  by  Professor  Morris  and  Mr.  Lay  ton  in  the  bed  here  marked 
3,  were  the  following : — 

Bithynia  impura. 
Succinea  amphibia. 
Valvata  pisdnalis. 
Tiimng^  auricularis. 


sti^alis. 
Pisidium  amnicum. 
Cydas  come*. 
Anodon  anatinns. 


These  land  and  fluviatile  shells  support  the  couclunon  that  the 
deposit  is  due  to  fluviatile  action  ^  &r  more  deep  and  extensive  than 
that  of  the  present  river.' 

The  mammalian  remains  consist  of — 


Bos  longifirons. 
Cervus  elaphus. 
Cervus  taraodus. 
Felis  speUpa. 


Elephas  primigenius. 
Rhinoceros  tichorhinus. 
Hippq;K>tamus  major. 
Bison  priseuB. 


•  Phil.  Trans.  1813.  '  G«oL  Soc.  Joum.  1850. 
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They  were  little  or  not  at  all  worn  by  attrition^  and  long  tasks 
of  elephants  were  fonnd  entire. 

Plentiful  and  freqnent  as  are  the  pleistocene  mafnmalis  in  the 
upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  Thames  Valley  deposits,  they  appear 
even  more  abundant  as  we  pass  eastward  beyond  the  metropolis.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  river^  at  Dford  and  Gray's-Thurrock,  and  on 
the  south  side  at  Crayford  and  Erith,  not  to  mention  other  localities, 
a  larger  series  of  these  fossils  has  been  obtained  than  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  drainage.  The  section  at  Uphall  Pit^  Ilford, 
as  it  appeared  lately  in  the  large  brickfield  there^  presented  the 
following  circumstances  s^  on  the  eastern  side,  where  many  bones 
have  been  found  : — 

Section  cf  UphaU  PUr-taH  ride, 

tL    in. 

Soil,  dark  sandy  with  scattered  pebbles  .        .30 

'  Uncallow* — consisting  of  gravel,  bands  of  sand,  brickearth,  and  loam, 
generally  ferruginous,  much  confused  in  arrangement.  Some 
pebbles  have  the  long  axis  vertical  ^  .70 

Sandy  loam ^     3 

Sand,  yellow  and  ferruginous,  curved  and  irregular,  with  scattered 

gravel 40 

Gravel  and  sand,  irregular  bed 04 

Sand  and  gravel  scattered  as  above,  yellow  and  ferruginous        .        '30 

(Mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  bison  found  here.) 

Shell-bed  of  Anodon,  Unio,  and  Cyrena  (Corbicula)  fluminalis   .        .06 

(Undisturbed  deposit  of  shells  living  on  the  spot) 

Clay,  laminated,  below  the  shells i     o 

Pebble-bed  in  sand  of  a  greenish  and  ferruginous  aspect  (not  penetrated). 

The  series  of  these  irregular  layers  varies  from  point  to  point, 
and  suggests  the  intermitting  action  of  violent  land  floods,  snow 
melting,  and  drifting  of  shore  ice,  much  as  the  gravel-beds  farther 
up  the  valley.  Loam  and  brickearth,  the  terms  used  in  the  district, 
are  not  exactly  expressive  of  the  deposits ;  both  are  very  sandy, 
the  former  most  so,  and  all  the  sorts  of  sands,  gravels,  loams, 
and  brickearth  are  much  confused  together,  except  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  pit. 

K  The  manager  was  so  kind  as  to  have  the  lower  portions  exposed  by  digging  in 
my  presence,  June  1871. 

^  Dawkins  observed  in  this  bed  a  large  mass  of  *  Gray- weather'  stone.     Proc. 
1867. 
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8edi(m  of  UphaU  PU^iotUh  tide, 

II.  In. 

Soil,  dtfk,  nndj,  with  acAtiered  pebbles 30 

Thick  bed  of  *  CJncallow/  ooniuting  of  gravel,  brickeartb,  loam,  and  wMjad, 

in  horizontal,  carved,  and  aggregated  mawft ;  the  gravel  containing 

much  flint  and  some  qnartx ;  some  of  the  pebbles  placed  with  the 

long  axis  rertical ;  general  colours  pale,  ochraceous,  and  fermginous  10    o 

Brickearth,  pale,  bluish,  and  fermginoos a    6 

Sands,  mostly  ferruginous,  tinted  in  parallel  but  disturbed  layers  (5 

or  6  feet  seen) 60 

(Green  sands  said  to  occur  below.) 

The  shelly  clays,  sands^  and  g^vel-beds  thus  associated  are 
found  at  many  places  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  below  London, 
and  present  endless  small  variations,  even  in  single  brickfields; 
they  evidently  belong  all  to  one  geological  period,  and  one  set 
of  variable  physical  conditions.  Their  geological  date,  judged 
by  these  conditions,  would  seem  to  be  post-glacial,  if  the  upper 
beds,  deposited  in  disturbance,  may  be  regarded  as  re-composed 
from  the  glacial  deposits  on  the  neighbouring  hills.  This  ex- 
planation is  suggested  by  the  case  at  Grays,  where  over  the  chalk 
and  its  covering  sands,  which  form  elevated  ground,  appears  very 
much  such  a  mixture  as  the  '  Uncallow'  in  the  lower  grounds  of 
nford  and  Grays ;  and  it  seems  to  ^  tail  down'  from  the  high  ground 
to  the  low,  where  it  is  collected  in  such  a  way  as  it  may  be  supposed 
hasty  floods  and  ice  disturbance  often  repeated  might  occasion. 
It  is  not  likely  to  have  been  produced  by  ordinary  free  fluctuation 
of  water,  because  of  the  confusion  of  bedding,  want  of  horizontal 
sorting,  mixture  of  specific  gravities,  inequality  of  mniMion,  and 
sudden  local  changes. 


Diagram  CCIL    Section  across  the  Vale  of  Thames  from  Erith  to  Grays-Thurrock. 

C.  Chalk.    T.  Thanet  sand.    W.  Woolwich  beds.    D.  HiU-drift. 

jy.  Cyrena  or  Valley-drift. 

But  for  these  circumstances  one  might  fancy  the  deposits  of  shells 
in  the  places  of  their  growth  more  ancient  than  the  earliest  distribu- 
tion of  the  gravels  of  the  vicinity ;  that  they  were  pre-glacial,  and 
only  inferior  in  age  to  the  Forest-bed  of  the  Norfolk  coasts 

*  In  considering  this  question  Mr.  Tyler's  careful  Sections  should  be  oouolted. 
Geol.  Proc.  vol.  zxv.  1869. 
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If  next  we  consider  the  shells^  many  of  which  belonged  to  refiddents 
on  the  spot, — a  large  list,  including  terrestrial^  marsh,  and  aquatic 
races, — we  find  almost  all  to  be  living  English  species  of  Cyclas, 
Fisidium,  Unio^  Anodonta,  Paludina^  Bith}niia,  Valvata^  Planorbis, 
Limnsea^  Ancjlus,  Limax^  Succinea,  Zonites^  Helix^  PupOi  Vertigo^ 
Clausilia^  Zua,  and  Carychium,  but  some  belong  to  a  different 
category,  as — 

Cyrena  (Gorbicala)  flumiiuJis. 
Piflidium  amnioom  var.  lulcatom. 
Unio  littoralifl. 
Hydrobia  marginata. 
Paladina  oonteota. 
Yalvata  var.  antiqua. 

Of  the  whole  number  (about  fifly-seven  species)  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  ^  occur  also  in  the  Forest-bed  of  Norfolk,  Paludina 
contecta  being  one  of  them.  These  circumstances  seem  to  ag^ree 
with  the  putting  the  lower  brickearths  within  the  glacdal  sera. 
Lastly^  the  mammalian  remains  of  these  interesting  deposits  have 
been  carefully  tabulated  by  Mr.  Dawkins^ : — 


MAMMALIA    OF 


Bear — Unras  arctos 
,,       UnuB  ferox   . 

Wolf 

Fox — Canis  vulpes    . 

Hysna  spelsea . 

Felis  spelasa 
„    catus 

Lutra  vulgaris 

Bison  priscus    . 

Bos  primigenius 

Megaceros  Hibemicas 

Cervus  elaphus 
,,      capreolus 

Ovibos  moBchatus 

Elephas  antiquus 
„       primigenius 
„        priscus  1^ 

EquoB  fossiliB   . 


THE    LOWER  BBICEEARTHS   OF 
THAMES    VALLEY. 

Bford.  Grays. 

Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 


Dford. 
nford. 


Uford. 


nford. 
llford. 
Ilford. 
llford. 

(?) 


llford. 
llford. 

•  • 

Uford. 


•  • 

Grays. 

•  • 
Grays. 
Grays. 


Crayford. 
Crajrford. 
Crayford. 

•  ■ 
Cra3rford. 
Crayford. 


Crayford. 
Crayford. 
Crayford. 
Crayford. 


Crayford. 
Crayford. 
Crayford. 


Erith. 


Erith. 


Erith. 


Erith. 
Erith. 


Crayford.  Erith. 


^  Mr.  Alfred  Bell  has  communicated  to  me  a  complete  list  of  the  sheila,  with 
interefting  remarks,  which  I  hope  may  be  speedily  published. 
"  G«dL  VtQC  1867.     This  list  has  been  revised  by  Mr.  Dawkins. 
Admitted  as  a  variety  of  E.  primigenius  by  Falconer. 
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Bhinooeros  ticfaoifainiis 
„  leptorfainiis 
„        megarfainus 

Sosacro&t 

Hippopotamai  major 

Castor  fiber 

Arrioola  amphibia   . 


nford. 
lUofd. 
rUbftL 


Slbid. 
nford. 


Grays. 
GrajB. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 
Grays. 


Crajrford. 
Crayford. 
Crayfard. 


Crayford. 


So  many  of  the  animalfl  in  this  list  are  found  in  deposits  of 
all  pleistocene  ages,  except  those  veiy  near  to  oar  own,  that  it 
is  only  by  attaching  great  weight  to  occurrences  of  some  and 
persistent  absence  of  others,  that  any  clear  evidence  of  geological 
date  can  be  obtained.  In  Uiis  way  two  species  catch  attention 
b,  thei,  p»«,K»,  ™.  Elepb..  pri.ci  „d  »L»».  ™g.Huo», 
for  these  occur  in  the  Forest-bed,  and  have  not  been  seen  in  post- 
glacial gravels  certainly  proved  to  be  such.  The  absence  of  Elephas 
meridionalis.  Rhinoceros  Etruscus,  and  Cervus  arduus,  which  occur 
in  the  Forest-bed,  weighs  in  the  contrary  direction.  But  again, 
the  higher  antiquity  is  supported  by  the  absence  of  the  reindeer. 
On  the  whole  then,  according  to  all  the  evidence,  we  may  r^ard 
these  deposits  as  rare  examples  of  a  peculiar  kind,  whose  place  in 
time  is  somewhere  between  that  of  the  late  pre-glacial  and  early 
post-glacial  ages,  when  the  levels  of  the  country  were  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present. 

In  the  gravel  of  the  Thames  valley,  and  in  peaty  and  lacustrine 
deposits  associated  with  it,  but  of  less  antiquity  as  a  general  rule,  at 
various  points  along  the  course  of  the  river  and  its  branches,  but  most 
plentifully  below  the  junction  of  the  Evenlode,  lie  scattered  bones 
of  many  animals,  some  belonging  to  species  now  living  in  domes- 
ticity— as  the  horse  and  the  ox ;  others  formerly  wild  in  this 
region — as  the  red-deer  and  the  wolf;  others  long  since  erased 
from  the  catalogue  of  northern  life— as  the  rhinoceros  and  the 
mammoth.  The  following  is  a  general  catalogue  for  the  upper 
drainage  of  the  Thames ;  and  specimens  of  some  part  or  other 
of  each  of  these  animals  are  in  the  Oxford  Museum : — 


Gr»T«l. 


Man 


ur»T«.  Drift  Clay,  P«it,  ^e. 

Flint  implements  in  the  upper    Cranium  S  near  Swindon. 


parfcs.    Dorchester,  Witten- 
bam*. 


"  Collections  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck  and  the  Author. 
<>  Collected  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Cirencester. 
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Drift  Gligr»  Faat^  ^te. 


» 


If 


r  Cherwell     taIIcj,     aboTe 
I     Magdalen  College  '. 
Stanlake^     (Toang.) 
Near  Oxford,  Swindon,  ftc. 


Looalityt 


GraveL 
Bear  (Ursus  arcios)    ....  Hurley  Bottom  p. 
Dog  or  wolf,  tanfe  Rpeci- -1  Q^^^j  „^  O^^^  ^ 

men J 

CervuB  capreolus Marcham ".    (Full  size.) 

elaphuB    Wittenham,  Oxford,  Ac. 

tarandus Wittenham.     (Young.) 

Strongylocerus  speleeufl  ^    Abingdon. 

Capra  hircuB    

Bob  primigenius Oxford,  Abingdon,  Thame,  &c     Stowe  Wood. 

„   longifrons Near  Swindon,  Ac 

„   taurus    Near  Oxford. 

Bison  priscuB   Hurley  Bottom. 

HippopotamuB  major ....  Wytham. 

Sub  scrofa Wytham.  Near  S¥nndon,  Oxford. 

Equus  foasiliB Oxford,    Wytham,     Culham,    Above    Magdalen    College^ 

&c.  &c. 

Rhinoceros  tlchorhinua  . .  Wytham,  Kidling^on,  Oxford.    Near  Wantage. 

Elephas  antiquus Culham,     Thame,     Hurley,     Above  Magdalen  Bridge. 

Wytham. 
„      primigeniuB    ....  ABcott,    Bourton,    Tamton,     Lawford,  near  Rugby. 

Oxforvl,    Culham,    Radley, 

Moulflford,  Thame,  Hurley, 

Cricklade,  &c. 
Castor  fiber Newbury. 

This  short  Catalogue  being  compared  with  that  fomished  by 
Mr.  Dawkins  for  the  Lower  Brickearths  of  the  Thames  valley, 
shews  deficiencies  of 


Felis  spelsea — F.  catus. 
Hyeena  spelaa. 
Ursua  ferox. 
Canis  vulpes. 
Lutra  vulgaris. 
Ovibos  moschatuB. 


Megaoerofi  hibemicus. 
Elephas  priscus. 
Bhinoceros  leptorhinus — 

B.  megarhinuB. 
Arvicola  amphibia. 


That  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  lived  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thames  valley  will  readily  be  admitted ;  but  that  they  were  ever 
seen  there  by  human  eyes  is  quite  another  matter.  No  reliquiao 
of  humanity  have  been  discovered  to  accompany  them  in  the  deep 
parts   of  the  gravel  where  they  mostly  appear,   as  at  Yamton, 

p  Dr.  Buckland's  collection.  «  Presented  by  Professor  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.A. 

'  Found  in  dredging  to  deepen  the  channel.  "  Dr.  Buckland's  collection. 

*  '  From  a  depth  of  5  feet  in  a  bed  of  peat,  lying  beneath  a  stratum  of  gravel  and 
one  of  clay,  the  top  soil  being  peat ;  Stanlake,  Oxon,  1851.'  Presented  by  the 
SieoatorB  of  Mr.  Stone. 

*  PMribly  a  gigantic  variety  of  Cervus  elaphus. 
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nor  even  in  the  saperficial  parts  where  bones  of  horses  are  mixed 
with  them,  as  in  the  Cherwell  valley  above  Magdalen  College. 
Their  date  is  prehistorical  in  Europe,  and,  in  the  limited  tract 
of  the  Thames  valley,  may  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  and 
following  the  so-called  glacial  sera.  They  existed  during  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  long  period  of  time  which  witnessed  the 
accumulation  of  the  valley  gravels,  before  the  river  flowed  in  its 
actual  channel,  before  the  dry  gravel  plains  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  Windrush  tempted  the  poor  '  aborigines'  to  dig  their  hollow 
dwellings,  and  before  the  reindeer  retreated  from  Gaul  and  Albion 
to  the  still  snowy  regions  of  the  north. 

But  something  more  is  to  be  said.  Though  the  search  for 
chipped  and  polished  flints  in  the  Oxford  gravels  has  up  to  tbis 
date  been  quite  unproductive,  it  is  not  so  at  Wittenham.  There 
at  difierent  times,  in  the  g^vel  banks  above  the  river-floods,  or 
else  in  the  gravelly  river-bed,  a  few  remarkable  specimens  have 
been  found. 


Diagram  CCIII,    Implements  from  the  drift.    Scale  one-fifth  of  the  objects. 

1.  Flint — Rude  fbnn  of  the  tjpe  of  St.  Adieul  chipped  on  the  fiw^e  shewn,  th« 

other  being  obtained  by  a  single  stroke.  Others  of  this  form  and  of  larger 
size  occurred  at  Long  Wittenham,  in  gravel ;  and  one  in  a  peat  bed  at 
Winslow,  resting  on  boulder  day. 

2.  Flint — Nearly  circular,  thick,  chipped  all  round  and  on  both  hotu.    Long 

Wittenham. 

3.  Flint — Lanceolate  in  form,  thin,  chipped  all  round  and  over  both  sur&cea. 

Hounslow  Heath. 

Those  dredged  from  the  river-bed  have  probably  been  removed 
a  short  distance   by  watery  action  from  the  gravel-banks  above. 
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One  retains  the  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  usual  on  many  of  the 
fragments  and  pebbles  found  in  that  gravel.  Taken  in  the  order 
of  their  relative  rudeness  and  probable  date,  the  first  (Fig,  i)  is  of 
the  early  type  of  Amiens  and  Hoxne — a  wedge  of  flint  chipped  to 
a  triangular  shape  in  front  by  the  aid  of  many  blows.  Its  surface 
is  'patinated,'  as  the  expression  now  is,  and  it  has  undergone 
wearing.  It  was  dredged  with  gravel  at  Wittenham.  Fig.  z  is 
a  round  thick-edged  'scraper'  from  Wittenham,  and  Fig,  3  a  pecu- 
liar specimen  from  Hounslow. 


Diagram  CCIV.     Implements  from  the  drift.     8cs]e  one-fifth  of  the  objeots. 

4.  Flint — Tapering,  chipped  on  both  edges  And  over  both  fnces,  and  polished  bj 

Metian  to  one  curved  cutting  edge.  Dot  injured  hj  use.     Long  Wittenbam. 

5.  Flint — Expanded  tit  both  ewls,   chipjied  on  both  edgea  tuiii  over  both  Uiatm, 

poUahad  at  the  broader  end  Co  a  curved  cutting  edge,  a  little  broken  by  use. 
Long  Wittenham. 


The  next  to  be  noticed  (Fig.  4),  of  much  advanced  workmanship, 
also  obtained  from  the  river-bed,  is  thickly  encrusted  at  many 
points  by  the  calcareous  deposit  usual  in  the  gravel,  and  sometimes 
also  observed  as  the  effect  of  the  river  water.  It  is  a  cltisel  or 
hatchet  blade,  made  from  a  dark  flint  flake,  iilmost  six  inches  long, 
expanding  from  lees  than  an  inch  at  one  end  to  almost  two  inches 
at  the  other.  The  sides  have  been  straightened  and  brought  to 
an  undulated  edge  by  about  one  hundred  effective  blows  or 
pressures,  of  which  the  traces  remain.  The  broad  end  is  ground 
smooth  on  both  sides  to  a  curved  sharp  edge,  which  appai-eutly 
has  been  uninjured.  It  reeerables  speeimons  from  the  north  of 
^Treland.    Weight,  6-25  02. 
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AnoHier  fine  example,  Bimil&r,  bnt  lai^r  and  expanded  at  both 
ends,  is  from  the  same  locality  (Fig.  5).     Weight,  7^  oz. 


Diagram  CCV,    Andeot  iuplemmt.    Sole  one-fifth  of  the  otjeet. 
6.  Flint— Of  %  jello*  tint  extonidly,  nnoathly  gronnd  with  nod  u)d  mtw.  ma 
ftll  the  inr&ee,  the  edgn  tninated,  the  brow]  and  bi^en  by  nae.     Thii  ms 
[Bvbkblj  9  inchet  long  when  perfect.     Long  Wittenham. 

The  last  (Fig.  6)  ia  a  gre^  flint  instmment  of  larger  size,  which  is 
2\  inches  broad  at  the  chisel  end,  and  tapers  from  this  through 
a  length  of  ^\  inches.  Probably  in  its  entire  state  the  length 
might  have  been  8  or  9  inches ;  the  narrower  half  was  broken  off 
at  the  time  of  finding,  and  has  not  been  lecovered.  He  broader 
end,  much  chipped,  was  fotmd  in  this  condition,  the  broken 
surfaces  ochre-stained  like  all  the  rest  of  the  surface.  The 
chippings  here  alluded  to  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  using  the 
instmment  like  a  hatchet  or  chiseL  They  break  through  Uie 
general  surface,  which  now  is  for  the  most  part,  and  was  when 
finished  by  the  warrior  or  workman,  altogether  smoothly  ground, 
surfaces  and  edges,  by  longitudinal  sweeping  strokee.  Sand  and 
water  were  the  grinding  materials,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining 
the  striations  and  minute  pittings  which  cover  the  surface.  Tbaa 
curious  specimen  was  obtained  from  the  gravel  bed  of  Wittenham 
removed  from  and  above  the  level  of  floods.     Weight,  1 1  -5  oz. 

All  these  q>ecimens  were  made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck. 

In  one  respect,  a  more  interesting  specimen  still  (Vig.  7)  came 
lately  to  my  hands  as  the  froit  of  a  dredging  for  gravel  (Feb. 
1871).  This  weapon  ia  of  ordinary  greenstone,  such  as  may  be 
had  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  Some  of  the  component  parts 
have  in  places  become  decomposed ;    but  the  specimen  is  entire, 
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and  retAina  over  neuty  all  tbe  surface  the  remains  of  originally 
complete  amoothing,  thongh   not  the  polish.     Len^h,  5   inches; 


Diagrasm  CCTI.  Anoient  impUmaDt,  Sokle  oiw-flftli  of  the  objaot. 
7.  Qreaiutinie — Thick,  pkrtlj  deMjed  by  nmonl  of  wmie  of  the  feJipathic  portaou, 
and  partly  inonuted  b;  oubonate  of  linw,  u  nuuT  objecta  are  found  to  ba 
in  the  Oxford  ^raveli.  Smoothed  over  all  the  mirfkoe,  broader  and  polialiad 
to  a  enrred  ODttuig  adg«.  '  Found  in  the  riTsr  lluuneii  at  Vmoent,  near 
Wittenham,  while  dredging  greTel,  Feb.  ii,  1S71.'    (My  coUectiim.) 

extreme  breadtli  at  the  onttiitg-edge  in  front,  2-1  j  greatest  thi<^- 
ness,  1-5,  The  front  edge  is  arched,  sharp,  uninjured ;  the  sides 
curved  toward  the  smaller  end.  Calcareous  incrustatioDB  appear  in 
several  parU  where  decomposition  has  happened.     Weight,  13*5  oz. 


Diagram  CCVII.    Ancient  implement.     Scale  onc-fiflh  ottfae  object. 
8.  Soft  flne-griiined  greenBtone— Of  ■  pale  tint,  amoothed  over  all,  with  edgea 
truncatBd  [as  in  Fig.  6),  the  broader  end  curved,  Bharp-edgod  ;  muDJured  by 
uae.    'Found  in  the  elnj  of  the  brick-jard,  ShotoTer  Hill,  May  it,  i86i." 

(My  collection.) 

A  specimen  (Pig.  8)  almost  the  counterpart  in  form  of  this  fine 
le  axe  was  found  near  the  surface  in    the   clay  pits    of 
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Shotover^  and  delivered  to  me  on  May  21,  1861.  It  is  made  of  a 
yellowish  grey  sectile,  nniformly  fine-grained  stone^  on  which  steel 
is  rapidly  smoothed  as  on  a  soft  hone^  such  as  might  peihaps 
be  obtained  in  a  metamorphic  or  slaty  district,  like  North  Devon. 
The  curved  front  edge  is  quite  sharp  and  uninjured.  Weighty 
12  oz.  Lengthy  ^'6  inches  ;  extreme  breadth,  2'2  ;  greatest  thick- 
ness, 1*25. 

Of  later  date  a  bronze  '  celt,'  very  perfectly  cast,  with  curved 
sharp  edge  and  lateral  annulus;  spear-heads  of  iron,  and  coins 
and  pottery  of  imperial  Rome,  bring  down  the  long  history  of  man 
in  the  Thames  valley  to  our  Anglian  period,  at  and  near  the 
fortress  of  some  forgotten  race  which  crowns  one  of  the  picturesque 
outliers  of  chalk  at  Wittenham,  named  Sinodun. 

That  '  monticule^  stood  up  in  the  broad  waters  which  once  filled 
the  Vale  of  Ock  and  Thame,  between  the  chalk  downs  and  the 
oolitic  hills ;  round  the  hill  and  under  the  waters  were  spread 
sheets  of  gravel,  the  gift  of  many  ages  of  watery  movement.  The 
waters  pass  away,  the  gravel  beds  are  dry;  wild  foresters  and 
fishers,  hunters  and  boatmen,  dig  their  homes  and  find  warmth 
in  their  native  earth.  Long  hours  of  leisure  in  '  winter  and  rough 
weather'  are  given  to  the  chipping  and  grinding  of  flints — some 
for  ruder  work,  others  for  rarer,  emblematic,  ornamental,  or  sacred 
purposes.  Then  as  time  passes,  but  is  not  counted,  celts  replace 
the  stones ;  war  changes  the  bivouac  to  a  camp ;  the  Roman  road 
obliterates  the  British  way;  Christianity  settles  in  Wessex,  and 
establishes  its  first  episcopal  seat  at  Dorchester  under  the  shadow 
of  Wittenham  camp,  amidst  the  ruins  of  ancient  days,  forgotten 
creeds,  and  unrecorded  associations  of  many-languaged  men. 

In  the  peaty  deposits,  which  are   of  considerable   extent  and 
thickness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Vale  of  Kennet,  flint  implements 
have  been  found  with  bones  of  various  animals.     Two  of  these 
implements,   similar  in   general    form,   8*1    and   8*2   inches  long, 
2*5  and  2*9  wide  at  the  edge  which  seems  intended  for  use,  and 
1*25  and  1*5  at  the  other,  are  of  unusual  interest.     One  is  care- 
fully chipped  to  a  tapering  figure ;  the  other  has  been  so  chipped, 
and  afterwards  smoothly  rubbed  down  over  the  whole  surface  to 
a  curved  cutting  edge,  which  is  uninjured.     Thus  they  correspond 
to   two  already  described   from    Dorcliester,  and  help  us  to  the 
approximate  geological  date  of  the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  our 
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valleys,  viz.  after  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  gravel  was 
deposited  ^. 

From  the  g^velly  drift  on  the  Beculver  cliffs,  not  far  from 
the  Soman  station,  flint  implements  of  corresponding  general 
aspect  have  occasionally  fstllen  on  the  beach  7. 

Sharp-edged,  and  often  pointed^  flakes — pieces  struck  off  by 
single  blows  from  a  mass  of  flint — are  met  with  at  the  old  pre- 
historic settlement  of  Brighthampton^  near  the  monoliths  of 
Stanton-Harconrt  (p.  57);  and  again  in  profusion  at  Dorchester, 
near  the  ancient  mound  of  Sinodun^  the  Roman  camp  of  Dorocina, 
and  the  Saxon  g^ves  of  Wittenham. 

By  observations  of  this  kind  we  learn  that  Saxon^  Roman,  and 
British  races  have  in  succession  congregated  on  particular  spots,  in 
situations  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  earlier  people 
of  ruder  habits,  of  simpler  diet  and  coarser  clothing,  who  perhaps 
had  lost  all  memory  of  their  connection  with  the  outer  world 
beyond  the  sea,  and  believed  themselves  to  be  the  '  aborig^inal' 
people,  the  only  children  of  the  first  of  men  '. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Palmer  for  the  knowledge  of  these  fine  specimeiiB  and 
photographs  from  which  the  measures  were  taken. 

y  Dr.  RoUeston  has  shewn  me  good  examples. 

*  'Britannise  pars  interior  ab  iis  iocolitur,  qnos  natos  in  insula  ipsa  meznoria 
proditum  dicunt.  . .  .  Interiores  plerique  frumenta  non  serunt,  sed  lacte  et  came  Tivunt 
pellibusque  sunt  vestiti.* — CiESAB,  De  B.  G.  v.  12-14. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

GEOLOGICAL    REVOLUTIONS.      WASTE    OF    THE    EARTH^S 
SURFACE  BY  THE   SEA  AND   ATMOSPHERE. 

The  land  and  sea  of  Britain  had  acquired  ihe  nearly  settled 
condition  in  regard  to  limits,  levels,  and  climate,  which  we  now 
behold^  when  first  the  mde  inhabitants  gave  signs  of  humanity  by 
inventions  to  meet  the  wants  of  barbarian  life.  How  this  condition 
had  been  attained ;  what  a  long  series  of  physical  changes  had 
visited  every  point  of  the  area ;  how  repeated  were  the  movements ; 
how  frequent  the  alternations  of  wasting  lands  and  refilled  sea-beds, 
is  the  subject  of  geological  history.  Never-ceasing  action  from 
within  to  raise  or  depress^  ever-recurring  vicissitude  fi^m  without 
to  waste  what  had  been  raised  and  to  heap  fresh  matter  in  the 
sea-bed  which  had  sunk,  these  unquiet  agencies  are  still  at  work 
to  break  the  repose  of  nature;  but  their  power  is  weakened,  and 
a  thousand  years  of  ordinary  processes  pass  and  seem  to  leave  no 
monuments  of  change  worthy  of  being  counted  among  the  *  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe.'  Yet  in  a  period  comparatively  modem,  ac- 
cording to  geological  chronology,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  globe,  on  a  scale  hardly  to  be  surpassed 
by  any  earlier  'cataclysm.'  For  it  is  no  longer  as  a  plausible 
hypothesis,  but  as  a  theory  founded  on  a  connected  history  of  real 
occurrences,  that  we  admit  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  cooling  of 
our  now  temperate  regions  to  the  condition  of  Greenland,  accom- 
panied by  great  rising  and  &lling  of  continents  and  sea-beds,  since 
the  now  living  races  of  plants  and  animals  came  into  existence. 
The  land  is  believed  to  have  been  covered  with  snow  and  glaciers ; 
next,  to  have  been  depressed  looo  or  1500  feet  below  its  present 
standard,  when  shells  of  the  old  sea-shore  were  lefl  on  the  sides 

• 
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of  the  mountaias  of  North  Wales  and  the  North  of  England ;  and 
lastly,  to  have  recovered  its  former  elevation  and  climate. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  these  moveraente  it  has  asually 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the  sea-level  has  been  oonstant,  or 
subject  only  to  such  limited  variations  as  may  be  consistent  with 
(o)  change  of  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  globe ;  or 
(J)  change  of  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  along  this  axis. 
A  change  of  position  of  the  ^xis  of  the  earth,  though  not  maoh 
regarded  by  geologists  or  astronomers,  is  theoretically  possible,  be- 
cause every  displacement  of  matter  within  the  earth  or  at  the 
surface  may  alter  the  balance  of  rotating  forces :  but  the  effect  can 
only  be  of  a  very  email  order,  and  not  in  any  degree  effective  toward 
such  great  changes  of  oceanic  level  as  the  case  in  hand  requires. 

Displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  causes  acting  below 
the  surface  is  also  to  be  included  among  possiblo  events,  hut  of  too 
minute  a  range  to  be  influential  on  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 

Another  cause  of  such  displacement  is  found  by  Adhemar  in  the 
periodical  plifenomenon  of  '  precession  of  the  equinoxes,'  whereby 
first  one  polar  region  of  the  earth  and  then  the  other  is  presented 
fevourably  to  the  sun  for  10,500  years;  and  again  in  another 
period  of  equal  length  the  conditions  are  reversed.  Thus  periods 
of  greater  and  less  cold  visit  the  polar  regions  alternately,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  by  this  means  snows  gather  round  one  pole  and 
diminish  round  the  other  in  snfhcient  quantity  to  change  the  place 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  globe.  The  reasoning  is  correct, 
but  the  result  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

By  the  researches  of  Herschel,  CroU,  and  others,  another  element 
of  astronomical  vicissitude  is  brought  to  bear  on  this  question; 
the  variation  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This, 
subjected  to  strict  calculation,  would  give  beyond  a  doubt  periods 
of  greater  and  less  cold ;  and  alternations  of  greater  and  less 
glaciation  round  the  poles.  These  variations  would  occupy  long 
periods  of  time  (expressed  in  thousands  of  centuries),  and  by  com- 
bination  with  the  shorter  periods  of  analogous  changes  pointed  out 
by  Adhemar,  would  sometimes  be  greatly  augmented,  and  at  other 
times  greatly  diminished,  in  effect.  The  oscillations  thus  to  be 
occasioned  have  been  calculated  ;  the  effects  are  real ;  they  may 
be  very  influential  on  climate;  but  they  are  not  sufficient,  nor  indeed 
■ed,  to  explain  local  changes  of  level  amounting  to  1000  or 
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1500  feet  in  certain  parts  of  the  north  temperate  zones ;  mnch  less 
would  they  aoooont  for  the  vertical  up  and  down  movements  of 
older  periods  in  the  world's  history  of  ten  times  this  amoont  K 

Assuming  then^  according  to  the  general  consent  of  geologists, 
a  constant  or  but  slightly  variable  sea-level^  we  find  the  following 
results. 

1.  During  the  whole  eocene  period  the  area  which  is  now  the  basin 
of  the  lower  Thames  was  undergoing  depression^  so  as  to  have  re- 
ceived 500  or  600  feet  of  sediments  upon  the  chalk  floor^  which  had 
been  previously  worn  by  waves  and  currents  at  small  depths,  and 
drilled  by  resident  boring  shells.  This  movement  must  have  extended 
fiur  beyond  the  Thames  drainage ;  in  the  basin  of  Hampshire  it 
must  have  measured  vertically  some  1500  feet ;  yet  between  the  two 
basins  it  is  thought  the  anticlinal  of  the  weald  may  have  been 
rising  and  delivering  detritus  both  northward  and  sootliward.  If 
so,  the  movement^  though  perhaps  due  to  a  general  subterranean 
cause,  must  have  had  local  determinants  which  theory  may  possibly 
discover. 

2.  During  meiocene  and  pleiocene  periods  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  Tamisian  area  was  undergoing  re-elevation,  because  the 
crag  deposits  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  latest  pleiocene  known  in 
Britain,  are  found  to  have  been  deposited  for  the  most  part  in 
shallow  sea-water,  and  unconformably  with  reference  to  eocene 
strata  400  or  more  feet  above  their  level.  At  the  dose  of  the 
pleiocene  period,  as  represented  by  the  crag^  the  general  level  of 
the  island  must  have  been  nearly  what  it  is  now,  for  the  crag  is 
only  elevated  a  few  feet  al)Ove  the  sea. 

3.  But  again  depression  took  place;  for  first,  in  the  crag  dis- 
trict, beds  of  fresh- water  shells,  and  a  *  forest  bed'  a  little  more 
recent  in  date  than  the  crag,  and  formed  at  a  level  somewhat 
below  that  bank  of  shells  after  its  elevation,  are  followed  and 
covered  up  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  near  Cromer,  by  an  hundred  or 
two  hundred  feet  of  boulder  clay  and  gravels  associated  therewith, 
which  contain  some  bands  of  marine  shells,  and  many  marks  of 
marine  action,  and  probably  ice-floating  on  a  wide  and  deep  sea. 
In  the  district  round  Oxford,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  this 

•  It  is  chiefly  with  referenoe  to  climate  that  Mr.  CroU  has  lo  weU  employed  the 
astronomical  considerationa  lefiwri-ed  to.    See  Phil.  Mag.  and  Annals. 
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CHAP. 


depression  was  enough  to  bring  sea- water  and  its  drifting  move- 
ment over  all  but  our  highest  hills  in  the  chalk  and  oolite  ranges. 
It  may  have  covered  those  highest  hills,  but  proof  fails  at  750  feet^ 
according  to  the  carefiil  researches,  which  I  am  happy  to  confirm, 
of  Mr.  Hull  *>  and  Mr.  Lucy®.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Wales,  on  the 
western  border  of  Derbyshire,  in  Yorkshire,  round  the  Lake  district, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  the  proof  goes  to  1500  feet ;  and  ilie 
supposition  of  a  merely  local  cause  for  so  general  an  effect  is 
speedily  exchanged  for  an  admission  that  it  extended  very  widely 
round  the  region  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Oermany,  prodacing 
everywhere  a  cold,  even  glacial  sea. 

4.  This  remarkable  phase  passes  ;  the  whole  country  rises  again, 
and  takes  so  nearly  its  ancient  position  that  the  pre-glacial  forest- 
bed  is  found  at  about  half-tide  level  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Norfolk, 
just  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Yorkshire  marshes,  lakes,  and  forest- 
beds  of  post-glacial,  prehistoric,  and  historic  date  are  found  and 
formed  at  this  day. 


gm 
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Diagram  CCVIII.     Qpward  and  downward  movement. 
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If  we  represent  by  horizontal  spaces  the  flow  of  geological  time 
from  the  era  of  chalk  C  to  the  modern  epoch  M^  and  by  a  continuom 
curve  the  elevations  and  depressions  which  are  admitted  to  have 
happened  with  reference  to  the  sea-level,  the  result  will  be  such 
a  diagram  as  that  given  above.  The  letter  S^  being  taken  to  repre- 
sent a  certain  point  on  the  earth's  surface,  above  LL  the  level  oi 
the  sea  (where  the  first  depression  began  after  the  state  of  previous 
elevation  of  the  chalk),  this  point  would  be  found  depressed  to  S^ 


*»  Proceedings  of  the  Greol.  Soc.  1855. 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Cotteswold  Club,  1869. 
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re-elevated  to  S^",  sunk  again  to  /S^^  and  finally  restored  to  its 
original  level  at  S^.  E  would  represent  an  eocene  basin^  6  a  glacial 
basin,  separated  in  point  of  time  by  P,  pre-glacial,  if  not  also 
pleiocene  and  meiocene  land.  S*  is  our  present  condition — one,  as 
it  appears,  of  elevation,  which  perhaps  in  a  space  of  time  sufficiently 
long  may  be  exchanged  for  depression. 

These  remarkable  and  extensive  oscillations,  by  upward  and 
downward  movements  of  the  land  within  certain  limits,  and  several 
times  repeated,  are  difficult  to  explain  by  any  theory  concerning  the 
condition  of  the  earth's  interior  masses.  One  mi^t  frame  another 
explanation,  by  supposing  a  limited  sea  at  a  different  level  from 
the  main  ocean,  and  subject  to  variation  of  level  by  change  of 
boundary  and  other  causes;  but  this  helps  us  little,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  variable  sea  implies  earth  movements  not  less 
difficult  of  explanation  than  the  others,  and  more  complicated  in 
operation. 

We  are  not,  however,  now  concerned  with  theoretical  explana- 
tions of  the  movements ;  such  investigations  cannot  be  conducted 
on  so  narrow  a  basis  as  even  the  islands  of  Britain,  much  less  on 
the  basin  of  a  single  river.  Let  us  therefore  turn  to  trace  the 
effects  of  these  movements,  which  must  be  admitted  as  real  and 
effective  in  altering  the  sur&ce  of  the  country  under  review. 


Diagram  CCIX,     Waste  of  the  EMth's  Soi&oe. 

Let  A,  By  C,  2>,  E,Fy6,H  he  a  mass  of  stratified  matter,  partly 
firm  and  coherent  rock,  as  A,  and  partly  softer  matter,  as  clay ; 
the  whole  raised  above  the  sea,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  inclination 
fi^m  DHto  AE.  It  will  be  found  as  a  general  rule  that  hollows 
formed  in  the  clays  run  between  escarpments  formed  of  the  rocks. 
Li  the  oolitic  districts  the  slope  to  the  right  below  ^  is  on  lias 
clay ;  that  below  ff  is  on  Oxford  clay ;  that  below  F  is  on  Kim- 
meridge  clay.  These  hollows  and  escarpments  extend  for  twenty^ 
forty,   or  more  miles,  and  the   explanation    which    seems    most 
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probable  is  the  following: — Conceive  the  rising  of  land  in  the 
direction  described  to  have  been  gradual^  and  angular,  so  that 
first  the  parts  about  DH,  next  those  about  CG,  and  finally  those 
about  J3E,  appeared  above  the  water.  The  effect  would  be  some 
degree  of  waste  on  every  part  by  the  action  of  the  troubled  sea 
along  eveiy  freshly  presented  line  of  coast ;  the  softer  parts  would 
be  wasted  in  a  higher  degree,  and  through  greater  depths  of  water, 
so  as  to  form  the  hollows  in  question.  Irregularities  would  arise, 
projections  as  at  p^  recessions  as  at  r,  outliers  as  at  o.  The  firm 
rocks  might  have  continuous  plane  sur&ces  of  considerable  extent, 
so  that  a  given  bed  of  stone,  of  no  great  thickness,  e.  g.  combrash, 
might  occupy  the  ground  for  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth,  and  for 
ten  or  twenty  or  more  miles  in  length,  without  a  particle  of  Oxford 
olay  resting  upon  it ;  though  in  other  places  outliers  of  this  elay 
might  appear  in  small  patches  dotted  on  the  stony  slope. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  this  reasonings ;  bat 
something  further  is  to  be  stated.  The  rising  of  the  land  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea  is  a  measure  of  great  mechanical  energy : 
under  such  an  effort  the  rocks  are  strained ;  they  yield  unequally 
among  themselves,  unequally  and  in  various  directions  at  diflBsrent 
localities  in  the  area  subject  to  elevation. 


Diagram  CCX.    Waste  of  the  Earth's  Surface. 


I.  Let  ii,  -B,  C,  2?  be  a  tract  of  stratified  rocks,  (A)  hard,  (*)  soft, 
elevated  above  the  sea-level  A,  D,  E.  In  this  tract,  in  consequence 
of  the  movement  of  elevation,  let  there  be  lines  of  weakness  arising 
from  partial  discontinuity  of  the  masses  (whether  produced  by  faults 
or  not),  as  represented  by  dots. 

4«  Let  the  movement  be  supposed  at  an  end,  the  country  settled, 
I  filling.  The  rain  will  enter  the  ground  more  freely  on  the 
1^  of  weakness.     It  will  flow  in  the  direction  of  these    lines 
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in  proportion  to  their  inclination,  and  thus  will  waste  the  rocks 
in  those  directions  anderjg^und  more  than  elsewhere.  It  will  also 
in  some  degree  waste  the  sorfiM^  more  in  those  directions,  becanse 
of  the  convergence  of  the  small  rain-streams  thither.  Thus  con- 
tinuous hollows^  small  yallejs  in  short,  will  be  produced  over 
many  parts  of  the  surfsM^e^  with  a  tendency  to  converge  to  the 
directions  of  least  continuity  and  least  resistance  in  the  masses  of 
the  rocks. 

3.  Let  the  rocks  be  calcareous.  In  this  case  the  rain-water^  by 
means  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  brings^  will  dissolve  the  rock 
along  the  subterranean  fissures  and  channels.  This  action  will  be 
accelerated  by  the  additional  solvent  power  imparted  to  the  water 
by  decomposing  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  The  whole  surfiM^ 
of  the  country  will  undergo  slow  dissolution;  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  will  be  carried  downwards,  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  springs,  or  else  in  particular  places  to  be  separated 
and  deposited  as  stalactite^  stalagmite,  &c.  Phosphate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  lime^  chloride  of  sodium^  &c.  are  also  dissolved  oat 
of  many  rocks  by  the  rain. 

4.  This  process  continued  through  a  very  long  period  of  time 
must  necessarily  cause  subterranean  channels  and  cavities  along 
the  course  of  the  descending  streams  :  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  roofs 
of  these  channels,  weakened  and  unsupported,  fiiU  in,  and  the  series 
of  caverns  becomes  a  rugged  clifF-bordered  vale,  such  as  are  common 
in  the  great  limestone  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where 
they  may  be  seen  in  progress  of  extension ;  and  in  the  Mendip 
hills,  where,  as  at  Wokey-hole,  the  ancient  channels  are  partly 
choked  with  bones  and  mud  and  partly  swept  clear  by  the  strong 
underg7x>und  stream. 

5.  If  the  rocks  be  not  calcareous  the  effect  is  different ;  they  are 
not  dissolved,  but  fretted  away  by  the  sandy  matter  suspended  in 
the  stream :  and  this  is  observed  much  more  about  the  surface, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  rocks  are  argillaceous,  than  in 
the  interior.  But  where  the  line  of  weakness  is  determined  by  a 
'  fault,'  that  divisional  plane  is  usually  marked  by  the  firee  passage 
of  water  and  its  mechanical  and  chemical  effects.  In  the  lines  of 
such  faults  mineral  springs  frequently  arise. 

6.  These  things,  now  put  as  depending  on  the  supposition  of 
an  elevated  tract  of  strata,  are  perfectly  real,  and  are  in  daily 
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operation.  Taking  the  upper  Thames  for  our  example,  and  aUow- 
ing,  according  to  several  analyses,  twenty  g^rains  of  salts  dis- 
solved in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  we  find  this  to  represent  about 
^^j^th  of  the  weight;  and  allowing  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
salts  to  be  twice  that  of  water,  it  will  represent  y^^^th  of  the 
volume  of  water.  The  depth  of  river- water  (about  one-third  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  rain)  being  9  inches  *,  we  have  for  the  annual 
waste  of  the  upper  Thames  area  y^'^^ths  of  an  inch  ;  so  that 
in  less  than  800  years  our  whole  area  will  be  lowered  by  surface- 
waste  one  inch.  Not  wasted  equally,  nor  wholly  at  the  surface, 
but  on  the  average,  and  really  wasted  to  that  extent.  And  thus 
hills  and  valleys  are  in  course  of  continual  modification^  and  thus 
their  peculiar  features  may  have  been  produced". 

We  may  next  trace  the  operation  of  the  sea  on  the  same  tract 
of  land  A,  B,  C,  L,  on  the  supposition,  which  no  one  will  now 
dispute,  of  the  gradual  and  successive  uncovering  of  the  rising 
land.  In  this  case  the  parts  successively  exposed  are,  each  in 
its  turn,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  rising  and  sinking, 
rushing  in  currents  and  fitlling  in  breakers,  and  moistenings  witii 
foam.  The  lines  of  weakness  are  thus  thoroughly  explored  by 
the  searching  waves,  and  experience  more  than  other  parts  the 
wasting  power  of  moving  water,  and  the  grinding  eflTect  of  sands 
and  gravels  which  it  drifts  along  its  course. 

First  at  i  we  may  conceive,  then  at  2,  3,  and  so  on  in  succession, 
all  parts  of  the  surface,  beginning  at  what  is  now  highest,  must 
yield  more  or  less  to  the  strong  attack  of  the  sea ;  and  yield,  prob- 
ably, so  much  the  more  as  the  attack  followed  instantly  on  each 
change  of  position,  when  the  disturbing  efifect  of  the  upward 
movement  must  be  supposed  the  greatest.  The  result  would  be 
valleys  of  the  same  general  character  as  that  already  ascribed  to 
valleys  of  erosion  by  rain.     In  each  case  erosion  by  water. 

There  would  be  a  difference  of  some  importance  in  the  case  of 
calcareous  rocks,  for  though  the  sea  would  act  both  chemically 
and  mechanically  on  limestone,  this  would  not,  probably,  occasion 
long  underground  channels  and  caverns ;   though  if  such  existed 

*'  See  p.  46  for  the  evidence  of  this. 

"  I  find  by  a  communication  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  that  he  allowed  loo  graina 
of  carbonate  of  lime  in  one  cubic  foot  of  water  flowing  from  the  chalk  in  the  river 
Gade,  near  Watford. 
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before^  it  would  in  a  remarkable  deg^ree  tend  to  break  down  the 
weakened  roof  and  eonvert  the  channels  into  ragged  valleys. 

Let  us  view  this  interesting  subject  under  a  third  aspect:  let 
the  same  tract  J,  B^  C,  D  he  supposed  to  sink  g^radually^  as  all 
geologists  admit  to  have  happened  in  very  many  cases  and  over 
very  large  spaces.  The  effect  will,  obviously^  be  felt  successively 
on  the  lines  of  successive  sea-level^  where  the  oceam'c  battery  is 
strongest;  first  at  lo,  then  at  9,  8^  &c.,  till  the  highest  point  is 
reached  by  the  water. 

Thus  the  whole  surfi^^  will  be  in  some  degree  wasted,  and  the 
waste  will  be  greatest  on  the  lines  of  weakness^  so  that  by  this 
process  valleys  must  be  occasioned,  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  land 
rising.  If  the  land  neither  rises  nor  &lls,  only  the  sea-coast  line 
and  the  sea-bed  to  a  small  depth  are  worn  away.  This  effect  is 
quite  different  on  different  coasts^  especially  by  reason  of  pebbles 
and  fragments  drifted  over  the  bed,  by  which  it  is  ground  down, 
often  to  a  nearly  level  surface. 

The  origin  of  valleys,  then,  dates  from  the  first  elevation  of 
land  above  the  sea;  and  nature  is  still  engaged  putting  her  last 
touches  to  landscape  by  the  daily  action  of  heat  and  cold,  rain 
and  rivers,  snows  and  glaciers.  All  parts  of  the  surfiuse  have  been 
wasted,  all  high  parts  are  still  undergoing  abatement  and  waste ; 
the  most  coherent  parts,  those  capable  of  most  resistance,  suffer 
the  least  or  rather  the  slowest  decay,  and  otten  remain  as  monu- 
ments to  mark  how  great  has  been  the  mass  of  earth  removed  from 
around  them.  In  this  point  of  view  the  Matterhom  stands  up 
a  melancholy  pyramid  among  the  crests  of  the  Alps,  like  a  broken 
column  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  an  Eastern  city,  but  with  this 
difference — ^Man  ^ makes  a  solitude  and  calls  it  peace','  while 
Nature  converts  slow  decay  into  perpetual  beauty,  and  gives  the 
spoils  of  the  Alps  to  fertilize  the  valleys  of  Switzerland. 

Applying  this  theory  to  the  higher  valleys  of  the  Thames,  and 
taking  up  first  the  general  view  of  atmospheric  action  on  a  surface 
which  had  previously  been  rough  hewn  and  broadly  shaped  by 
internal  movement  and  wave  action,  we  may  speedily  be  satisfied 
that  the  uppermost  of  the  Cotswold  streams  are  still  undergoing 
modification  of  their  principal  surface-features  from  the  ordinary 
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effects  of  rain  and  snow^  heat  and  cold,  chemical  and  mechanical 
agencies.  Whoever  will  stand  during  a  heavy  thunder-shower  on 
the  high  land  about  Broadway  or  Birdlip,  will  require  no  further 
evidence  as  to  the  power  of  falling  rain  to  disintegrate  the  soil 
and  small  stones,  and  move  them  little  by  little  down  the  slopes. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  cyclonic  storm  may  even  clear  away  those 
materials  and  expose  the  native  rock. 

The  hollows  towards  which  they  are^  however  slightly^  xageA, 
though  usually  quite  dry,  and  without  trace  of  a  channel,  may 
on  such  occasions  be  swept  by  short-lived  currents;  and  hy  a 
repetition  of  these  processes  in  a  long  period  of  time,  the  whole 
surface  will  be  lowered,  and  the  waste  be  insensibly  transported 
&rther  down  the  valley.  Insensibly^  until  we  reach  in  descending 
the  hollow  the  region  of  springs  and  brooks.  Even  here  the  removal 
of  waste  is  almost  insensible,  since^  except  in  particular  eases,  the 
streams  carry  no  stones— only  transport  fine  sediments  in  suspen- 
sion, or  roll  small  particles  for  small  distances  on  their  beds. 

But  it  was  not  always  so.  Flat  meadows^  formed  by  water 
settling  to  rest  and  depositing  sediment,  appear  on  the  sides  of 
the  stream^  and  occasional  gravel  patches  at  their  margpins  mark 
the  former  force  of  stronger  currents ;  and  when  we  pass  downward 
to  the  region  of  the  Thames  proper,  the  great  receiving  drain  of 
the  country,  the  Cotswold  stream  flows  amidst  broad  tracts  of 
pebbles  which  a' more  powerfiil  river,  rushing  down  the  same  valley 
and  subject  to  greater  floods,  deposited  in  the  broad  hollow  w^hich 
had  been  filled  by  the  sea  at  some  earlier  time. 

When  was  that  gravel  deposited  ?  The  answer  must  be — after 
the  last  submersion  and  re-elevation  of  the  tract  where  it  lies. 
For  though  gravels  may  have  been  formed  in  abundance  in  earlier 
periods,  none  such  could  have  remained  lying  as  -these  lie,  un- 
disturbed by  the  rises  and  falls  of  the  sea.  By  so  much  as  the 
amount  of  this  gravel,  and  the  finer  sediments  transported  farther 
on  or  carried  to  the  ocean,  have  the  higher  grounds  been  wasted 
and  lowered  in  the  course  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  water,  thought  to  be  a  cold  or  glacial  sea,  flowed  over  all  but 
the  very  highest  of  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

What  is  the  length  of  that  period,  the  latest  of  the  steps  in  the  I 

long  scale  of  geological  time?  It  is  hard  to  say,  because  it  is 
^'flBcuIt  to  find  reliable  evidence.     When  we  stand  by  the  conical 
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mound  of  La  Tiniere^  left  where  the  brook  quits  its  mountain 
channel  to  &11  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  and  mark  the  kiyers  of 
which  it  is  formed^  some  below  and  some  above  the  dispersed 
reliquisB  of  Roman  occupation,  we  can  form  a  probable  estimate 
of  the  time  employed  in  the  accumulation  of  the  whole,  by  the 
admissible  evidence  of  the  time  which  has  ektpsed  during  the 
accumulation  of  a  part.  Out  of  that  mound^  far  below  the  Roman 
line,  there  was  taken  in  my  presence,  and  under  the  eyes  of  my 
companions,  Mr.  J.  £.  Lee  and  the  late  M.  Morlot,  a  portion  of 
the  cranium  of  a  man,  whose  life-date  might  be  stated  to  have 
been  some  thousands  of  years  before  the  palmy  days  of  imperial 
Rome. 

But  here  in  our  vaUeys  no  such  marks  occur ;  our  Saxon,  Roman, 
and  British  remains  are  never  buried  beneath  layers  of  thie  gravel, 
but  always  lie  on  its  sur&ce  or  in  holes  dug  into  it  for  burials, 
wells,  or  dwelling-places.  These  gravels,  then,  are  more  ancient 
than  all  known  human  occupationj  perhaps  more  ancient  than  even 
that  dimly  understood  period  which  we  call  pre-Iustoric,  marked 
by  the  flint  implements  of  early  or  even  the  earliest  date,  since 
we  have  not  in  this  part  of  the  Thames  drainage  yet  found  these 
implements  deeply  imbedded  in  the  gravel  by  natural  operations. 

Some  long  interval  of  time  undoubtedly  separates  us  from  the 
latest  of  the  broad  gravel-beds  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Thames; 
the  formation  has  practically  ceased  for  thousands  of  years;  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  country  have  changed.  What  were  the 
conditions  when  the  gravel  was  transported  down  the  valleys  of 
the  Thames? 

Gravel  is  no  longer  accumulated,  except  in  very  small  quantities, 
because  the  water-forces  exerted  in  the  valleys  axe  unequal  to 
transport  it.  The  uplands  are  still  wasted,  and  plenty  of  small 
calcareous  stones  lie  on  the  slopes,  such  as  might  make  gravel-beds ; 
but  the  rain  and  snow  are  less  abundant,  and  the  floods  less 
impetuous.  The  velocities  of  the  existing  currents,  even  in  flood 
time,  would  be  quite  incompetent  to  move  the  larger  sort  of 
ordinary  gravel,  much  less  the  large  flints,  larger  corals,  and  greater 
masses  of  rock  which  occasionally  appear  in  the  midst  of  these 
irr^;idar  strata.  To  move  some  of  these  large  masses  would  seem 
to  require  the  agency  of  shallow  ice-rafts,  formed  in  the  valley 
(not  ice-bergs  drifted  from  afar),  because  they  lie  not  at  the  bottom. 
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but  in  the  midst  of  or  at  the  top  of  the  grayel^  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  water-streams  had  urged  them^  for  then  thej  would 
have  been  on  the  bottom. 

Illustrations  of  both  processes  occur  near  Oxford.  At  Yamton, 
where  below  some  12  feet  of  ordinary  local,  mostly  ooUtic,  g^ravel, 
lay  a  separate  bed,  about  18  inches  thick^  of  large  rolled  stones 
of  the  ^northern  drift ;'  and  on  this  bed  were  found  most  of  the 
numerous  teeth  and  tusks  of  elephants  which  occurred  there. 

On  the  other  hand^  at  Long  Wittenham^  a  block  of  *  sarsen' 
stone,  4  feet  6  inches  long^  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ordinary  flood  gravel ;  a  good  example  of  ice-transported  stone. 

Thus  we  are  conducted  again  to  the  contemplation  of  a  time 
when  this  region  was  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  cold  than  uow^ 
with  more  abundant  rain  and  snow — a  pluvial  period — after  the 
last  retreat  of  the  great  waters ;  and  it  is  permissible  to  believe 
that  the  local  climate  has  been  gpradually  improving  and  acquiring 
more  of  its  insular  mildness  and  comparative  dryness  from  that 
day  to  this^  when  fears^  not  founded  on  accurate  registration,  how* 
ever,  are  occasionally  expressed  that  the  annual  rainfall  in  our 
country  is  sensibly  and  injuriously  diminishing. 


CHAPTER   XX. 


ECONOMICAL    QUESTIONS. 


COAL. 

The  mineral  substanoe  moat  precious  to  mankind  is  so  almn- 
dantly  exposed  to  observation  in  Britain,  so  well  situated  for 
working,  and  so  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  by  rail 
and  water,  that  for  some  hundreds  of  years  no  anxiety  need  be 
felt  as  to  the  '  duration'  of  our  coal-fields,  though  the  best  quality 
of  fuel  may  command  increasing  prices  and  come  sooner  to  an  end. 

Beyond  the  area  of  coal  actually  known  by  observation,  a  large 
additional  tract,  as  yet  unexplored,  is  confidently  marked  out 
for  future  working,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  continuous  field 
of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire;  and  inferences 
more  or  less  finyourable  of  some  possible  extension  apply  to  several 
of  the  detached  carboniferous  tracts  in  the  midland  counties.  These 
inferences,  gradually  strengthened  by  limited  experiments  near 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Nuneaton,  and  Chamwood  Forest,  have 
been  combined  of  late  years  with  some  remarkable  purely  geological 
views,  especially  by  Mr.  Godwin  Austen*  and  Mr.  Hull^  To 
the  former  we  are  indebted  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
probable  boundaries  of  the  old  coal  growth,  and  the  effect  of 
subterranean  movements  under  the  east  and  south  of  England, 
invisible  at  the  sur&ce,  but  not  undiscoverable  by  good  reasoning ; 
to  the  latter  a  well-considered  inference,  if  not  a  positive  con- 
clusion, regarding  the  thickness  under  the  same  district  of  the 
strata  which  usually  overlie  the  coal. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  geology  has  only  recorded  and 

*  GeoL  Soc.  Proc.  toL  zH.  (1856). 

b  The  C<MJ-field«  of  Great  Britaiii.     The  leooiid  editioo,  1861,  oontain*  %  naefiil 
nmp. 
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arranged  the  experience  of  tninere ;  if  so,  it  ought  not  to  be  reproadirf 
&s  unreasonably  speculativo.  If  it  has  only  given  back  to  the 
children  of  labour  the  laws  derived  from  their  toil,  this  science 
would  deserve  more  of  the  attention  of  those  who  direct  mining 
operations  than  it  actually  receives.  It  has  indeed  already  stopped 
many  foolish  trials  for  coal  where  no  good  result  could  be  expected ; 
it  has  retarded,  at  least,  experiments  as  yet  too  hazardous ;  and 
it  has  encouraged  efforts  which  have  been  successfiil  beyond  the 
miner's  hopes,  and  even  contrary  to  his  expectations.  It  may 
be  beheved  that  we  have  passed  the  days  (we  are  certainly  &Et 
losing  the  memory  of  them)  when  the  borings  or  'coal-pits*  of 
Bruham  and  Radley,  and  Brill  and  Northampton,  and  £aBing>- 
wold  and  Whitby,  excited  the  ridicule  of  Smith  and  Coiiybeare, 
and  Buckland  and  Murchison,  and  brought  heavy  expenses  on 
innocent  landowners  ;  but  we  have  hardly  reached  the  epoch  wbec 
an  English  count}'  wilt  shew  so  nauch  confidence  in  the  attainmente 
of  science  as  to  undertake  the  costly  and  persevering  operation 
of  penetrating  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  3000  feet  in  a  locality 
deliberately  chosen  by  thoughtful  geologists.  Perhaps  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Commisf^ion  on  the  extent  of  our  coal-fields  may 
place  this  great  subject  in  a  timer  and  more  favourable  light. 

Mr.  Austen's  remarkable  Essay  traces  the  probable  continuation 
of  the  long,  narrow  Westphalian  and  Belgian  coal-field  lying  north 
of  the  Ardennes,  by  Calais  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  atid  the 
Kennet,  from  whence,  perhaps  with  interruptions,  the  line  nuy 
be  carried  on  to  Somerset,  South  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Everywhere, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  on  the  south  of  this  line  an  anticlinal 
elevation  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  formation  of  coal. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  memoir,  a  remarkable  discovety 
by  boring  has  been  made  at  Harwich,  where,  after  passing  throngh 
the  cainozoic  and  cretaceous  deposits,  the  auger  penetrated  a  rock 
which  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  carboniferous  shale,  and  con- 
tained in  oblique  laminae  a  specimen  of  Fosidonia,  such  as  occurs 
in  strata  of  the  upper  paleozoic  age  in  North  Devon.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  from  Harwich, — necessarily  a  line  of  disturbance, — pamllel 
to  that  already  traced  south  of  the  Thames  basin,  it  will  crom 

t  midland  counties  and  pass  by  the  Malvern  Hills  to  the  cent^« 

''^ales,  and  leave  on  the  north  all  the  known  fields  of  midland 

Such  a  line  of  deficiency  of  coal  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
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London  basin  is  hjpotheticalj  bat  not  wholly  to  be  rejected,  because 
moyements  of  great  length  in  the  periods  following  the  coal 
measures^  some  running  north  and  south  and  others  east  and  west, 
were  seldom  single,  but  usuallj  marked  by  several  ridges  and 
hollows,  which  on  a  great  scale  were  rudely  parallel. 

According  to  this  general  view,  then,  the  modem  basin  of  London, 
or  the  southern  part  of  it,  may  have  beneath  it  firom  end  to  end 
a  disturbed,  probably  narrow,  system  of  coal  strata,  the  quality 
of  which  may  be  conjectured,  from  its  place  between  the  Belgian 
and  Welsh  strata,  to  be  good.  Is  it  accessible  ?  at  what  probable 
depth? 

Here  we  come  upon  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hull  in  respect  of 
the  thickness  of  beds  usually  covering  the  coaL  By  his  examination 
it  appears  that  the  thickness  of  these  beds,  in  a  general  sense, 
grows  less  and  less  as  we  proceed  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
eastward from  the  midland  coal-fields ;  and  this  to  an  extent  which 
must  be  regarded  as  veiy  important  practically.  The  Permian 
strata,  in  some  places  a  thousand  or  more  feet  in  thickness,  are 
in  other  parts  not  so  much  as  a  hundred. 

The  new  red  deposits,  which  probably  exceed  icxx)  yards  in 
Cheshire,  and  500  yards  in  the  country  near  Birmingham,  are 
thought  to  be  not  more  than  200  yards  thick  in  the  vicinity  of 
Warwick  and  Stratford.  The  sections  given  in  this  work,  Fl.  III. 
and  PL  IV.,  shew  how  greatly  attenuated  in  the  eastern  direction  are 
the  liassic  and  oolitic  deposits.  The  lias,  probably  icxx)  or  1200 
feet  thick  in  the  Vale  of  Severn,  dwindles  to  about  400  feet  in 
the  Vale  of  the  Cherwell ;  and  the  Bath  oolites  are  reduced  firom 
500  feet  near  Cheltenham  to  100  feet  in  the  country  near  Oxford. 
It  must  follow  firom  these  data  that  coal  measures,  if  they  exists 
would  not  be  situated  at  an  inaccessible  depth  in  the  country  north 
of  Oxford ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  selecting  that  or  any 
other  situation  in  the  upper  drainage  of  the  Thames  for  an 
experiment,  excepting  that  there  the  upper  oolites  and  chalk  are 
not  to  be  encountered  in  the  sinking. 

IRON. 

Three  bands  of  iron-ore  occur  in  the  countiy  round  Oxford, 
each  rich  enough  to  be  worked  for  small  spaces,  neither  so 
continuously  productive  as  at  present  to  bear  comparison  with 
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the  abundant  ^  yield '  of  Northamptonshire.  The  oldest  and  most 
extensive  has  been  explored  in  the  marlstone,  below  thin  upper 
lias  shale,  in  the  Yale  of  the  Evenlode — at  Fawler,  near  Charlbuiy, 
on  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  It  corresponds  in 
g  eological  position  with  the  famous  and  valuable  bands  in  the  hiUs 
above  Middlesborough  and  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire. 

This  stone,  opened  since  the  notices  on  p.  115  were  written  in 
several  places  in  the  Yale  of  Cherwell,  as  Claydon,  Adderbniy, 
King's  Sutton,  Aynhoe,  and  Steeple-Aston,  has  been  fonnd  ridi 
enough  in  iron  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  great  works 
in  Staffordshire  and  South  Wales.  In  many  pretty  large  areas, 
especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale,  it  lies  near  the  sni&ce 
and  can  be  wrought  by  open  cutting  very  economically.  In  some 
tracts  which  are  thus  situated  the  stone,  having  been  long  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences,  is  broken  up  horizontally  into  thin  beds, 
and  the  upper  parts  have  lost  portions  of  the  soluble  carbonate ; 
but  in  other  places,  where  a  thin  clay  bed  of  the  upper  lias  coven 
the  rock,  this  does  not  happen.  There  the  whole  mass  of  the 
'marlstone'  with  its  several  bands  of  shells  is  solid,  and  all  rich 
enough  for  the  furnace. 

The  most  important  work  at  present  in  hand,  at  Adderbuiy, 
shews  an  open  front  of  some  hundreds  of  yards,  only  inferior  to  the 
great  escarpments  of  Esten-Nab  and  Upleatham  in  Yorkshire. 
The  rock  is  eleven  feet  in  thickness,  partly  blue,  or  green  within 
the  large  blocks,  often  compactly  ferruginous  in  the  joints^  traversed 
by  brown  veins,  and  in  substance  finely  oolitic.  No  part  appears 
to  be  magnetic.  Shell  bands  run  irregularly  through  it,  mostly 
formed  of  RhjTichonella  tetraedra,  with  sparry  interiors.  Vertical 
joints  filled  with  clay,  running  north  and  south,  divide  the  beds, 
and  between  these  the  rock  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
tilted,  so  as  to  make  frequent  parallel  waves  above  a  foot  high. 
These  appearances  are  observed  under  a  clay  covering  with  a  thin 
course  of  stone  containing  more  than  elsewhere  Ammonites  com- 
munis. In  other  parts  of  this  extensive  work  the  same  bed  is  less 
solid,  but  equally  rich.  Where  most  productive  the  yield  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  30,000  tons  to  the  acre  ;  every  three  tons  of  the 
best  samples  producing  one  ton  of  iron.  The  poorer  parts,  on 
nmt  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  they  contain,  are  useful 
9  furnace  as    'limestone.'     Below  the  iron-stone  is    a  grey 
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calcareous,  sometimes  sparry  stone,  slightly  ferraginoas,  fit  for 
building,  a  purpose  in  which  the  iron-stone  is  commonly  and 
advantageously  employed* 

The  agreement  of  this  rock  with  the  iron-stone  bands  which  lie 
upon  the  laminated  marlstone  of  Yorkshire  is  obvious.  As  we 
proceed  northward,  through  Northamptonshire  and  Rutland,  more 
of  these  subjacent  beds  come  into  the  series,  the  whole  thickens 
and  becomes  even  more  fossiliferous,  but  without  increasing  the 
proportion  of  iron. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  is  a  thinner  and  less  regular,  but  in 
places  rich  band,  resting  on  the  upper  lias,  and  corresponding  in 
geological  position  to  the  Northamptonshire  ore  and  the  rich  bed 
at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  oolite  in  Rosedale,  Yorkshire.  Beyond 
Northamptonshire  the  occurrence  of  this  valuable  bed  is  variable, 
till  we  reach  the  country  about  Castle-Howard  and  Thirsk,  Rosedale 
and  Whitby.  This  ore  has  been  already  described  as  it  occurs  at 
Worton  (p.  145). 

The  third  band  is  on  the  summit  of  Shotover,  and  if  all  the  iron 
oxide,  so  abundant  there,  could  be  made  available  in  the  furnace, 
it  would  be  valuable.  But  much  of  it  is  silicated,  and  all  scattered 
about,  except  a  limited  ochraceous  deposit  of  oolitic  or  pisolitic 
texture,  beyond  the  summit  of  the  hill  toward  Shotover  House 
(see  p.  414).  This  is  only  exhibited  for  a  small  space,  and  on  that 
account  must  not  be  added  to  the  other  inducements  for  dis- 
figuring the  still  delightful  monticule  of  '  Chateau  vert,'  if  that 
be  the  true  etjrmon  for  Shotover.  Abundance  of  iron  oxide  on 
the  parallel  of  these  Shotover  sands  is  mixed  with  the  sands  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire,  but  it  is  not  in  a  condition 
for  the  furnace. 

The  scarcity  of  iron-ore  in  Stafibrdshire  and  the  gprowing 
demand  from  South  Wales  may  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  the 
irouHstone  diggings ;  and  it  ought  to  be  no  matter  of  regret  that 
coal  is  not  likely  to  be  extracted  here  by  pits,  or  brought  by  rail- 
ways to  feed  blast  furnaces  in  the  green  dale  of  the  Cherwell 

STONE. 

Oxfordshire,  though  a  stony  district,  containing  lias,  oolite,  and 
chalk  with  flints,  is  obliged  to  import  building-stone  from  Bath,  flag- 

Kk 
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stone  from  Yorkshire,  slate  from  "Wales,  road-stone  from  NaneatOD, 
and  paving-fltoncB  from  Chamwood  Forest,  in  addition  to  the 
large  supply  of  quartzose  pebbles  which  are  gathered  from  the 
surface  and  found  uBcfal  in  the  etreete.  The  use  of  all  these 
varieties  of  stone  is  quite  modem,  the  etPect  of  railways  and  canals. 
Stonesfield  still  supplies  a  little  of  oolitic  flagstone  rather  than  slate ; 
the  roads  are  still  mended  to  a  considerable  extent  by  some  of 
the  native  rocks ;  and  better  stone,  for  durability  at  least,  than 
that  of  Bath,  is  still  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barford. 
Oolite  of  inferior  reputation  is  common  enough  in  Oxfordshire  and 
Gloucestershire ;  and  lime  is  everywhere  to  be  obtained  at  short 
distances  and  moderate  cost,  though  not  of  any  special  reputation. 
The  map,  Plate  II.,  shews  the  distribntion  of  gravel  near  Oxford. 


BRICKS,   TILES,    POTTERY. 

All  the  clays  ia  the  oolitic  series  of  strata  are  fit  for  making 
bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  and  ordinary  pottery,  if  sand  be  added  to  the 
tough  argillaceous  element,  and  this  is  seldom  far  to  seek.  In  the 
lower  cretaceous  rocks  the  gault,  and  in  the  supra -cretaceous  deposits 
the  Woolwich  clay,  Lontlon  clay,  and  brickearth  of  later  geological 
date,  supply  abundance  of  material  for  the  kiln.  An  unusual 
process  is  followed  in  the  case  of  the  last  meuttoued  clays  at  Gray's- 
Thurrock  and  other  places,  where  the  clays  are  mostly  very  sandy. 
The  chalk,  which  is  oflen  dug  is  the  same  pit,  is  ground  Rne  and 
mixed  with  the  clay,  '  to  strengthen  it."  The  heat-action  of  the 
kiln  not  iinfrequently  appears  sufficient  to  compel  the  formation 
of  silicate  of  lime  by  fusion,  and  produce  clinkers  ;  but  by  enaploy- 
ing  moderate  firing  this  does  not  happen,  and  the  bricks  sometimes 
appear  softer  and  more  sandy  than  in  the  districts  of  oolite,  lias, 
and  red  marl. 

OCHRE,   FULLER'S-EABTH,   GLASS-SAND,    AND 
POTTER'S-CLAY. 


^H  in 


Among  such  earths  as  are  found  in  Oxfordshire  and  are  useful 

in  trades,'  says  Dr.  Plot,  '  the  ochre  of  Shotover  no  doubt  m»y 

>  a  principal  place,  it  being  accounted  the  best  of  its  kind 

orld;  of  a  yellow  colour  and  verj'  weighty;  much  used 
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by  painters  simply  of  itself,  and  as  often  mixed  with  the  rest 
of  their  colours.'  It  is  still  good  of  its  kind,  but  the  demand  is 
not  such  as  to  maintain  its  former  commercial  value.  Associated 
with  the  ochre  are  some  argillaceous  bands  which  are  of  the  nature 
of  fuUer's-earth,  and  white  and  yellow  sands.  The  white  sands 
in  the  hill  above  Hartwell  have  been  used  with  success  in  glass- 
making.  Tobacco-pipes  were  made  commonly  during  the  siege  of 
Oxford  from  a  bed  of  white  clay  which  lies  above  the  ochre  of 
Shotover ;  and  the  substance  was  of  use  to  statuaries  for  making 
*•  models,  gargills  or  anticks/  and  polishing  silver,  so  says  Dr.  Plot. 
FuUer's-earth  was  formerly  dug  in  the  Yale  of  the  Ceme  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  clothiers  of  Gloucestershire,  but  modem 
chemistry  has  driven  the  natural  product  out  of  its  only  market. 

WATER. 

Water  composes  half  the  weight  of  the  food  which  we  call  solid ; 
we  add  for  drink  as  much  in  weight  as  that  food :  how  essential, 
then,  to  our  pleasure,  comfort,  and  health  that  the  element  should 
be  wholesome.  It  seems  not  necessary,  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
desirable,  that  the  water  we  drink  should  contain  no  salts  of  lime, 
or  magnesia,  or  iron,  or  soda ;  but  it  must  not  have  these  in  large 
proportion  unless  employed  medicinally.  Carbonic  acid  is  pleasant, 
and  perhaps  useful ;  but  organic  impurity,  even  in  small  quantity, 
is  extremely  injurious,  and  acts  as  a  poison. 

To  stand  by  the  rocky  cradle  of  a  great  river — 

'Ad  ftqiue  lene  caput  aacrs,' 

and  consider  the  eventful  course  of  the  life  of  the  new-bom 
stream ;  to  see  it  burst  exulting  from  leafy  shades  into  freer  air, 
and  follow  it  sweeping  into  larger  valleys  and  broader  plains, 
is  at  once  delightfril  and  instructive.  Yet  not  more  pleasing  or 
instructive  to  contemplate  the  ftdl  outrush  of  the  young  Danube, 
than  to  look  upward  and  downward  from  Trewsmead  along  the 
solitary  valley  in  which  no  drop  of  water  is  usually  seen  at  the 
traditional  fountains  of  the  Thames. 

Here  in  former  days  the  Roman  legionaries  halted  to  slake  their 
thirst  at  the  perennial  stream  which  had  been  for  long  ages  before 
the  resource  of  the  shepherds  and  warriors  of  the  Dobuni  and  earlier 
races ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  days  to  extinguish 

K  k  a 
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the  natural  flow  of  water  by  the  artificial  force  of  steam  and  the 
authority  of  Parliament  ^. 

But  a  different  feeling  oppresses  the  mind  when  we  see  the  once 
clear  stream  stagnating  in  marshy  flats^  polluted  with  decaying 
yegetable  substances  and  animal  products,  and  bearing  slowly  along 
the  floating  bodies  of  dead  and  dying  animals.  This  may  happen 
in  countries  not  controlled  by  man.  But  under  his  guidance,  cloth- 
mills^  paper-mills,  bone-mills,  tan-pits,  and  factories  of  manure^  pour 
their  waste  or  wealth  of  dyes  and  chemicals  into  the  Tvver,  which 
is  afterwards  called  upon  to  supply  one  element  of  life  to  growing 
towns  and  prosperous  cities.  If  against  the  ill  effects  of  this  con- 
temptuous treatment  beneficent  Nature  did  not  strenuously  contend^ 
did  not  earthy  sediments  fall  by  gravity,  and  organic  masses 
become  broken  up  by  minute  water  scavengers,  or  dissipated  by 
'  eremacausis,'  the  race  of  river-dwelling  men  must  soon  perish 
with  cholera  or  typhus. 

But  is  it  much  better  in  places  which,  like  Oxford,  drink  the 
water  of  their  own  wells  ?  The  deep  bed  of  gravel  which  makes 
the  foundation  of  the  higher  parts  of  this  city,  furnishes  clear  water 
at  almost  every  point  where  a  well  can  be  sunk  j  and  it  hardly  ever 
happens  that  these  are  dried.  Before  so  many  wells  were  sunk — 
one  to  almost  every  house  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  Oxford — 
natural  springs  of  considerable  strength  discharged  the  overflow 
of  the  never-ceasing  supply  which,  falling  in  rain  or  melting  in 
snow,  filled  the  gravel  from  Summertown  to  the  Quadrangle  of 
Christchurch. 

One  of  these,  still  flowing  on  the  western  side,  and  another^ 
formerly  discharging  on  the  eastern  side,  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  these  springs — truly  '  Holy  Wells ; '  but  the  edge  of  the  gravel- 
bed  resting  on  the  Oxford  clay  was  everywhere  discharging,  and 
still  is  in  many  places  delivering,  feeble  supplies  of  moisture  to  the 
pastures,  and  nourishing  rushes,  Caltha  palustris,  Cardamine  pra- 
tensis,  and  other  damp-loving  plants. 

The  water  so  issuing  by  natural  orifices  was  not  pure  in  the 
chemical  sense;  it  contained  much   carbonate  and  some  sulphate 


<:  The  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 783,  passing 
very  near  to  '  Thames-head,*  in  the  thirsty  oolitic  rocks,  has  supplied  itself  by  a  deep 
well  and  powerful  pumps  which  have  drained  the  natural  source. 
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of  lime  gathered  by  the  rain  in  its  percolation  throngh  the  cal- 
careous gravel  and  its  slow  current  on  the  subjacent  clay.  But 
it  was  not  otherwise  contaminated.  On  the  contrary,  at  present, 
wells  in  Oxford,  not  a  few,  are  justly  to  be  objected  to  as  injured 
by  soakage  of  filthy  solutions  and  mixtures  from  sources  at  the 
sur&oe  too  near  the  wells.  Such  solutions  may  be  expected  to  pass 
in  the  porous  gravel  even  to  considerable  distances,  and  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  the  wells,  and  give  proof  of  their  existence,  not  only 
by  reaction  on  chemical  tests,  but  by  injurious  efiects  on  the  whole 
process  of  digestion. 

On  this  account  the  ancient  method  of  supply  to  some  of  the 
coUeges  firom  the  Hinksey  springs  was  to  be  commended,  though 
the  water  was  hard,  that  is  to  say,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  modem  method  of  supply  from  the  Bailway  Lake,  which  is 
filled  by  nature  after  filtration  through  the  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  is  still  better;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  houses  and 
offensive  drains  have  been  permitted  to  usurp  a  place  too  near  the 
source  which  ought  to  be  above  all  suspicion. 

Want  of  water  is  not  seldom  experienced  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  round  Oxford  in  particular  seasons.  This  happens  not 
uncommonly  on  the  line  of  the  Forest  marble  clays,  where  shallow 
wells  are  feebly  supplied  from  the  thin  clay-bedded  stones,  and 
in  the  broader  tracts  of  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clays,  which,  if 
not  covered  by  gravel,  have  no  permanent  natural  springs.  The 
usual  remedy,  '  to  sink  deeper,'  is  not  always  successful  in  the  first 
case,  because  the  great  oolite  below  allows  water  to  pass  away  fineely 
by  particular  channels  to  certain  favoured  localities  probably  at 
some  distance ;  and  in  the  other  case,  either  no  water  is  met  with, 
or  it  is  scanty  and  of  bad  quality  through  admixture  with  sulphates 
of  lime  and  iron,  and  perhaps  magnesia.  If,  in  this  difficulty,  the 
sinking  be  continued  till  the  clay,  however  thick,  be  penetrated, 
and  the  subjacent  oolite  be  reached,  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
moderate  supply  will  be  found,  and  that  the  water  will  rise  in 
the  well,  and  fill  it  as  a  convenient  reservoir,  or  even  overflow  with 
some  force.  Thus  an  'Artesian'  well  may  sometimes  be  had;  but 
no  one  should  undertake  the  trial  without  good  advice,  of  a  practical 
geologist  acquainted  with  the  district  "*. 


<i  The  Key.  J.  C.  ClaUerlrack,  M.A.,  of  Long  WiUenham,  poMMMs  tboroagh 
knowledge  oo  qoertknis  of  this  kind. 
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The  water  obtained  by  Artesian  wells,  it  must  be  rfmcmbered, 
falls  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  which,  being  'tapped'  undergxonnd, 
yields  the  supply.  If  the  receiving  gnumd  be  narrow  and  iat^r- 
rupted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  oolit*  generally,  ov  broken  by 
faidts,  as  most  of  the  oolites  are,  the  underground  supply  will  be 
very  limited,  or  else  very  unequally  distribated — here  excessive, 
there  scanty. 

Yet,  after  making  these  allowances,  the  process  of  boring  for 
decp-Bcatcd  water  is  much  to  be  advised,  the  supply  being  uaually 
constant,  the  quality  good,  though  commonly  a  bttle  hard.  The 
enormous  quantities  of  good  water  daily  pumped  from  the  chalk 
under  London — the  gift  of  rains  and  snows  on  the  Kills  of  Herts 
and  Surrey — present  one  of  the  most  impressive  esamples  of  the 
process  by  which  nature  keeps  perpetually  full  the  subterranean 
rifts  and  other  cavities  in  the  calcareous  rock.  These  cavities 
are  undergoing  enlargement  by  means  of  the  currents  occasioned 
by  the  powerful  eteam-pumps,  and  the  reservoir  becomes  mor« 
and  more  capacious.  The  interior  becomes  more  and  more  bollow 
under  London,  and  more  and  more  water  is  demanded  and  ob- 
tained j  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  the  bridges  will  fall  in  our 
time,  or  that  the  metropolis  will  ever  compel  so  much  water  from 
the  shrinking  wells  as  to  dispense  with  the  Thames  and  leave  it 
to  be  contaminated  and  productive  of  disease  and  death. 

If  indeed  there  should  be,  accoixling  to  some  popular  notions, 
either  a  reduction  of  the  annual  rainfall,  or  a  diminution  of  the 
perennial  springs  of  the  Thames,  by  more  rapid  discharge  of  flood- 
water  and  more  effective  surface  drainage,  some  other  scheme  must 
be  considered. 

The  whole  supply  which  now  passes  by  Oxford  in  ordinary 
weather  (see  p.  46),  is  only  etjual  to  the  quantity  which  London 
consumes ;  and  wat«r,  like  cosl,  is  more  freely  used  and  wasted 
than  formerly,  for  old  and  new  purposes,  and  will  be  continually 
in  greater  and  increasing  demand  for  work,  health,  and  ornament, 
so  that  the  thirsty  metropolis  will  ere  long  driuk  up  the  river. 

Instead  of  depending  on  the  Thames  and  its  branches,  '  new 
rivers'  may  have  to  be  brought  from  distant  regions — the  examples 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  may  be  followed ;  and,  though  not  in 
our  days,  the  slopes  of  Welsh  mountains  like  Flynlimmon  and  the 
Berwyna  may  be  formed  into  reservoirs,  and  the  midland  counties 
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of  England  be  trayersed  by  aquedacte  grander  than  any  which 
span  the  phuns  of  Proyenoe  or  the  Campagna  of  Borne. 


The  preceding  observations  shew  geology  in  sach  dose  relation- 
ship to  the  economy  of  daily  life  and  the  exercise  of  professional 
jndgment,  that  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  educational 
course  of  the  chemist,  agricnltarist^  miner,  metallorgist^  or  engineer 
can  be  regarded  as  complete,  or  even  sufficient,  without  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  geological  teaching.  A  geologist,  as  such, 
ought  perhaps  to  be  so  much  oigrossed  by  study  of  the  philoso- 
phical bearings  of  his  great  subject^  as  to  be  unable  to  acquire 
practical  experience  in  any  of  these  walks  of  life;  but,  on  the  other 
hand^  he  may  be  competent  to  give  useful  advice  in  each  of  them, 
founded  on  general  principles,  which  may  prevent  many  mis- 
fortunes. In  this  sense  geology  may  in  some  d^^ree  become 
a  professional  exercise,  and  ftimish  another  proof  of  the  fruitful 
character  of  all  the  branches  of  natural  science,  none  of  which, 
whether  they  relate  to  rocks  or  fossils,  mineraLs,  plants  or  animals, 
the  phsenomena  now  passing  before  our  eyes,  or  those  which  ceased 
thousands  of  ages  gone  by,  can  be  strenuously  followed  without 
leading  to  many  discoveries  useful  in  every  stage  of  society. 
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CIBBIPEDIA. 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTICES. 


FOSSILS    OF    STONESFIELD. 

Some  curious  specimens  occur  at  Stonesfield^  of  brown  or 
black  colour,  formed  of  a  thin  uniform  substance  without  ap- 
parent structure,  spheroidal  in  figure,  as  well  as  this  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  their  actual  state  of  compression,  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter.  Originally  flexible^  as  it  appears,  thejr  are 
found  variously  squeezed,  as  a  thin  bladder  may  be  supposed  to 
have  \)een.  They  have  usually  been  ranked  among  the  fruits^  but 
in  our  arrangement  have  been  classed  as  eggs.  Mr.  Carruthers 
has  rejected  them  from  among  plants. 

CETEOSAUEUS. 

Additional  caudal  vertebrsB  of  this  animal  have  been  discovered 
near  Chipping-Norton^  in  laminated  beds  which  appear  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  Kirtlington.  A  tooth  of  m^^alosaurus  was 
obtained  at  the  same  place. 

ELEPHAS  PRIinGENIUa 

At  Yamton^  which  some  years  ago  yielded  many  remains  of  this 
animal^  the  deep  and  extensive  gravel  deposit  has  been  re-opened 
by  the  Railway  Company ;  and^  as  before,  tusks  and  teeth  of  the 
mammoth  have  been  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  water-drifted 
mass^  above  a  rough  a^^regate  of  large  pebbles.  One  tusk  has 
been  measured  to  a  length  of  7  feet  6  inches. 

VALLEY  GRAVELS. 

On  several  occasions  of  late  years  cuttings  into  the  alluvial 
deposits  in  the  flat  alluvial  valley  of  the  Thames,  near  Oxford^  have 


I 


I; 
I 


i 


I;  very  worthy  of  attention. 


INFERIOR  OOLITE. 


Additional  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  Inferior  oolite  fosok 
j  in  the  district  watered  by  the  Cherwell  and  its  branches  have  been 

brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  Beesley,  who  has  suooessfolly  explored 

the  vicinity  of  Banbury.     He  finds  at  Coomb  Hill  near  Barfoid 

St.  John^  and  at  Blackingrove  near  Barford  St.  Michael,  a  con- 

'j  siderable  number  of  fossils,  among  which  Pholadomya  fidicnla  and 

!;  Terebratula  fimbria  maybe  cited  as  frequent  in  the  Inferior  oolite  of 

Cheltenham.  With  Mr.  Stutterd,  whose  large  collection,  as  well  as 
part  of  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Faulkner,  is  now  in  the  Oxford  Museum, 
he  obtains  from  Milcomb  Hill,  a  locality  farther  west,  Ammonites 
Parkinsoni  and  Pholadomya  fidicula.  In  both  localities  several 
other  shells  occur  which  are  known  in  Inferior  oolite,  but  some 
of  these  are  also  found  through  such  considerable  ranges  of  the 
Bath  oolite  group^  as  to  bo  insufficient  though  favourable  witnesses. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  these  traces  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Inferior  oolite  in  the  region  between 
Cherwell  and  Evenlode  are  the  first  steps  toward  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  space  to  be  allotted  to  those  deposits. 
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shewn  under  the  ordinary  silt  derived  from  floods^  considerable 
breadths  of  shell  deposits,  containing  Paludina  vivipara  and  P. 
impura,  Limnsea  peregra,  and  other  denizens  of  marshy  ponds  and  j 
shallow  waters,  and  small  oolitic  gravel  under  the  whole.  Thus 
in  reality  we  have  three  gravel  deposits,  the  lowest  beings  irregolar 
and  limited^  and  probably  derived  by  flood  action  from  the  margiiu 
of  older  valley  terraces  20  feet  above  the  present  river^  not  brough 
down  by  great  inundations  the  whole  distance  from  the  CotswoMi 
As  yet  no  remains  of  the  mammoth  or  his  contemporaries  have  been 
found  in  these  lowest  gravels ;  whether  in  the  larger  excavatiom 
likely  to  be  made  in  the  valley  below  Oxford  such  may  occur  is 


THE   RED   SANDSTONES.     (See  p.  99.) 

The  colouring  matter  of  these  rocks  is  usually  in  small  quantity, 
thinly  investing  clear  grains  of  quartz.     The  following  analysis  of 
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one  specimen^  made  by  my  firiend  Mr.  Heathoote  Wyndham,  shews 
how  small  a  proportion  of  oxide  is  sufficient  to  stain  the  stone :— - 

Analjfiis  of  Red  Sandstone  {from  Ardrossan). 


QUALITATIVX  AVALT8I8. 
SOiOL 

Copp«r  (T)  tnoe. 
Iron. 

Alominiam. 
Calciuiii. 


QUAHTITATIVB  AKALTSIB. 

Iron,        '364  to  •$6g. 


The  aluminium  was  in  excess  of  the  iron. 

THAMES  WATER.     (See  p.  488.) 

Analysis  of  Thames  Water  collected  at  Oriel  Barge. 

Per-centagc  of  solid  matter  in  sample  filtered  from  suspended 
matter  and  dried  at  loo^  '0%i)%^^  =  3^7* 

*  Thia  would  contain  the  inorganic  matter,  calcium  laltt,  Ac.,  and  organic  nutter. 
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Ammonites,  in  lones  of  bas,  134;  in 
oolites,  399. 

Amorphosoa,  Silnrian,  74 ;  Cor.  ooL,  300 ; 
CretaoeoQs,  433 ;  Eocene,  453. 

Ampbitherimn,  history  of  opinions  re- 
garding tUs  animal,  231  ;  jaws  of  two 
species,  131-235. 

AmpthiU,  418. 

Ancient  roadi^  53. 

Andover^s  Fond,  15.  32,  4a,  51. 

Annellida,  Cambrian  and  nhnrian,  74 ; 
Carboniferons,  83;  lisssic,  I3a ;  Inf. 
ool.,  158;  Fnller's-eartli,  166;  Stones- 
field,  173  ;  Great  ocrfite,  239  ;  Ozf. 
day,  Calc.  grit,  and  Cor.  ooL,  301 ;  Elim. 
clay  and  Portland  ooL,  329;  Cretaoeoas, 
435 ;  Eocene,  453. 

Antiquity  of  gravel,  491. 

Arbnry  HID,  36. 

Asoott,  144. 

Asbdown,  446. 

Ashmole,  Ebas,  3. 

Aston,  36,  37. 

—  North,  51. 

Astrop,  5'* 

AUfOHAJB^  IXTIB,  54. 

Anst  fishes,  101,  124. 
Austen,  Mr.,  78,  337.  493. 
Atkbubt,  33. 
Arelyn,  Mr.,  7. 
AYicula  beds,  114. 


Aron,  River,  14,  43,  43,  460. 
Aylesbury,  326. 
Aynhoe,  496. 


Badbuiy  Hill,  434. 
BmtAej  Wood,  460. 
Baser,  Miss,  146. 
Baldon,  370,  416. 
Banbuiy.  37,  115. 

BM^owi.  37»  512. 
Bamet,  Mr.,  347. 
Banrington,  146. 
Barrow-on-Soar,  no. 
Bath,  113,  117.  150. 

—  oolite  fossils,  155. 

—  oolite  period,- 137;  tabular  view,  138. 
Beckles,  Mr.,  320. 

Bedford,  315. 

Beesley,  Bfr.,  512. 

Belemnites  in  sones  of  lias,  1344 

Bdl,  Mr.,  472. 

Bdroir,  115. 

Berkley,  78. 

Benow  Hill,  89. 

BesseUfligh,  300. 

Bicester,  38. 

Binton  section,  1 10. 

Birdlm,  54. 

—  Hin,  17,  400. 

Birds,  StonedSeld,  239  ;  Eocene,  455. 

Bishopstone,  419. 

Blackheath,  44^ 

Black  shale  of  BCalyem,  67. 

madon,  36,  460. 

Blainvffle,  M.,  232. 

Blechingdon,  285. 

Blisworth,  253. 

BLOwnrcHRovK,  449. 

Blozham,  37. 

Bhie\indc,ii8. 

Bone,  Mr.,  9361. 

Bone-bed  of  Potion,  429. 

Botanic  GaidflB,  i. 

Botley,  38. 

Booziini-ooj^a-Waler,  i§,  ^ 

—  onoHie-ffiD,  16. 
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Brachiopoda,  Cambrian  and  Silorian,  74 ; 
Carboniferous,  83;  Liaasic,  133;  Ixit 
oolite,  158;  Foller^s-earth,  166 ;  Stones- 
field,  175  ;  Great  ool..  For.  marble,  and 
Combraflh,  340 ;  0x1  day,  Calc.  grit, 
and  Cor.  ool.,  302;  Kim.  day  and 
Portland  ooL,  339;  Cretaceous,  436; 
Eocene,  454. 

Brackleshiam,  450. 

Brailes,  55. 

Bredon  Hill,  14,  17. 

Brentford,  409* 

Bricks,  498. 

Bridport,  196. 

Brightluunpton,  57,  480. 

BiiU,  18,  40,  336,  374,  417,  460. 

BaiKAVii,  36. 

Bristol,  58,  80. 

Broadway  Hill,  17,  33,  54, 115,  144,  117, 
490. 

Brockhampton,  33. 

Broderip,  Mr.,  6,  330,  335. 

Brodie,  Bev.  P.  K,  94,  96, 103, 134,  134, 

430.  459- 
Broughton  CasUe,  37. 
Brown,  Mr.,  473* 
Bmem  Abbey,  35. 
Buch,  Von,  133. 
Bucldngham,  460. 
Bnckland,  Rev.  Dr.,  4,  7,  96,  105. 
Buckman,  Prof.,  lao,  136, 134,  173,  194. 
Bunter  Sandstein,  95. 
Burford.  16,  34,  117,  144. 
Byfidd,  36. 

C. 

Cader-Idris,  48.  "^ 

CiBSAB,  C.  J.,  15,  480. 
Calcareous  grit,  398,  413. 
Calne,  301. 
Cambrian  fossilB,  68. 

—  period,  65. 
Camden,  William,  34,  55. 
Camerton,  85. 

Canons- A  shby,  36. 
Cabactaous,  54. 
Carboniferous  fossils,  83. 

—  limestone,  80. 
Cardinia  beds,  114. 
Carfietx,  51. 

Carpeuter,  Dr.,  6,  433. 
Cassian,  St.,  10 1. 
Cat's-grove,  443. 
Caudel,  Mr.,  348,  384. 
Caverns,  none,  16. 

Cephalopoda,  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  74  ; 
Carboniferous,  83  ;  Liassic,  1 29 ;  Inf. 
ool.,  163  ;  FuIlerVearth,  167  ;  Stones- 
field,  177  ;  Great  ool.,  For.  marble,  and 
Combrash,  243  ;  Oxf.  clay,  Calc.  grit, 
and  Cor.   ool.,    304;    Kim.  clay  and 


Portland  ool.,  331 ;  Cretaceous,  439; 
Eocene,  455. 

Cemey,  North,  30. 

Ceteo8aurusOxomenn8,i64, 33a  ;  hiatofj 
of  discoveries,  345 ;  pboi  of  the  reliqnxB 
at  Kirtlington  Station,  350;  synopets 
of  bones,  353  ;  tooth.  253  ;  vertebne, 
354-366;  ribs,  367  ;  stemum  aadoora- 
coids,  368;  soapoliD,  370  ;  humeviy  373- 
374;  uhue,  375;  pdvis,  376;  femur, 
379;  tibia,  383;  nlnl]J^  283;  meta- 
taraals,  384;  habits  of  life  axid  mag- 
nitude, 391-394. 

—  loxigus,  390. 
Chadlington,  51. 
Chalgrove,  40. 
Chalk  bored,  443. 

—  hills,  30. 

Chapd-House,  164,  361. 
Charlbuiy,  53,  117,  144^ 
Charles  1.,  36. 
CharlesworUi,  Mr.,  336. 
Charlton-Abbots,  33,  4a. 
Chamwood  Forest,  460.    j 
Charwdton,  36. 
Chasdton,  55,  1 16. 
Chedwobth  villa,  33. 
Chdt,  River,  15,  30,  A3. 
Chdtenham,  115,  no,  156. 
Cherwdl,  16,  36,  45,  46,  139,  460,  496. 
Chicksgrove  quarry,  336. 

Chiltems,  44,  53,  443. 
Chippenham,  41. 
Chipping-Campden,  115. 

—  Norton,  117,  164,  345,  390,  460. 
Churchill,  3,  35,  51.  144. 

Chum,  River,  15,  39,  30,  43. 
Cirencester.  35,  39,  30,  53,  153,  461. 
Cirripedia,  Liassic,  133 ;  Ston^rfield,  173; 

£(K;ene,  454. 
Claydon,  496. 

Cleeve-Cloud,  17,  33,  43,  117. 
Clement's,  St.,  397. 
Clifton-Hampden,  40,  436,  465. 
Clutterbuck,  Rev.  J.  C,  38,   467,   473, 

477.  488,  501. 
Coal,  493;  probability  of,  near  Oxfoid, 

494- 

—  measures,  85. 

—  plants,  86. 

Coelenterata  (or  Zoophyta,  or  Actinozoa), 
Cambrian  and  Silurian,  74  ;  Carbon- 
iferous, 83  ;  Liassic,  I3i  ;  Inf.  ooL, 
157;  Fuller*s-earth,  166;  StonesHeld, 
171  ;  Great  ool..  For.  marble,  and 
Combrash,  339 ;  Oxf.  clay,  Calc  grit, 
and  Cor.  ool.,  300  ;  Kim,  clay  and 
Portland  ool.,  338;  Cretaceous,  433; 
Eocene,  453. 

Cole,  River,  18,  33. 

Cole's  Pits,  435. 
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Colesbome,  30. 

CoIlywMton  beds,  167,  408. 

Colli,  Biver,  15,  31,  4a. 

Coin  St.  Aldw7n'i,St.  Denii,  and  Bogen, 

33. 
Combe  Wood,  418. 

Compton  Park,  3a. 

Conybeare,  Ber.  Dr.,  5,  105. 

Coralline  oolite,  299,  41  a. 

CoRDnxjM,  39. 

Combraah  rock,  155. 

Cotawold  ('Cotteswdde'),  9,  17,  44,  460. 

Cowley.  194,  307,  375. 

Coxwell,  434. 

Crayford,  470. 

Cretaceous  System,  43  a. 

Cricklade,  34,  30,  465. 

Croll,  Bfr.,  483. 

Cromer,  481. 

Cropredy,  36. 

Cruftacea,  Cambrian  and  Sflnrian,  74  ; 
Carbontferous,  83 ;  New  red,  97 ;  RhiBtic, 
105;  Idasdc,  133;  In£  ooL,  158: 
Stonesfield,  173  ;  Great  ooL,  For. 
marble,  and  Cwnbrasb,  339  ;  0x1  clay, 
Calc.  grit,  and  Cor.  o<^,  303  ;  Iron- 
sand,  414;  Cretaceous,  435  ;  Eocene, 

454- 
Cnbberley,  30. 

Cnddesdon,  353. 

Cnlbam,  8,  436,  ^^ 

Comnor,  16,  19,  ^,  51,  300,  334,  363, 

460. 

Cunnington,  Mr.,  433. 

Currents,  force  of,  463. 

Cuvier,  M.,  193,  196,  330,  333,  388. 

D. 

Dakosaurus,  306,  389. 

Danby,  Loid,  i. 

Dasycepa,  96,  98. 

Daventzy,  115,  117. 

DawkinSy  Bfr.,  473. 

Dawson,  Prof,  61. 

Daylesford,  116. 

Dean  Forest,  59,  80,  87. 

Deddington,  37,  145. 

De  la  Beche,  80,  468. 

Dennis,  Ber.  J.  P.,  339,  336. 
^-  Denton,  418. 

Dkvil'8  Coits,  57. 

Dickler,  iEUrer,  33,  34. 

Dimorpbodon,  135. 

Dimyaria,  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  74; 
Carboniferous,  83 ;  Bluetlo,  106;  lias- 
sic,  136  ;  Inf.  ooL,  160 ;  Fuller's-eartb, 
167  ;  Stonesfield,  175  ;  Great  ool.,For. 
nutfble,  and  Combtasb,  341 ;  Ozf.  clay, 
Calc.  grit,  and  Cor.  ooL,  303  ;  Kim. 
clay  and  Portland  ooL,  330 ;  Iron-sand, 


415  ;  Cretaceous,  ^39 ;  Eocene,  454; 

Pleistocene,  467,  469,  470,  47  a. 
DoBUHi  (Ao^omt),  30,  55. 
Dorchester,  40,  458,  465,  479. 
Down-Ampney,  463. 
Drainage,  eflfecis  of,  50. 
Drayton,  34. 

Drift,  northern  and  soothenit  4^1* 
Druid  sandstone,  446. 
Dry-Sandford,  194. 
Ducie,  EarU  330,  353. 
Dumbleton  HiU,  14. 
Duncan,  Dr.,  isi. 
DuBoonr  A,  48a 


Eaatington,  33. 

Echinodermata,  Sthuian,  74;  Carboni- 
ferous, 83  ;  Liassic,  1 3i ;  Iidlool.,  157; 
Fuller^s-esjih,  166;  Stonesfield,  173; 
Great  ool..  For.  marble,  and  Combrash, 
330;  Oxf.  clay,  Calc  grit,  and  Cor. 
ooL,  301 ;  Eim.  clay  and  Portland  ooL, 
339  ;  Cretaceous,  433 ;  Eocene,  453. 

Eoonomioal  questions,  493. 

Edgoott,  36. 

Edgehin,  i7»  3^.  37.  "5- 
^erton.  Sir  P.,  loi. 
I^on,  Earl  of^  33. 
Ennisldllen,  Earl  oC  348. 
Enslow  Bridge,  37,  153,  184,  3?6. 
Eocene  period,  443  ;  sections,  443 ;   de- 
posits, 450. 
EcMEoon  Canadense,  61. 
Epwell,  17,37. 
Erith,  470. 

EMarpmentB,1ntural,  485. 
Essendine,  353. 
Etheridge,  Mr.,  7,  io3. 
Evenlocb,  Bhrer,  15,  35,  43,45,  13^  4^- 
Evesham,  45. 
Ewen  nprings,  37. 
Exhall,96. 
Eyeford,  34,  167. 
Eynsham,  38,  57,  464. 


F. 

Fairford,  33,  153. 

Falconer,  Dr.,  337,  473. 

Falkland,  Loid,  41. 

Faringdon,  39,  431.  434. 

Farmington,  34. 

Fault,  MalTem,  03 ;  influence  of,  93. 

Fkwler,  115,  49(C 

Fenny-Compt^  36,  I3i. 

Fishes,  Silurian,  74 ;  Deronian,  79 ;  Car- 
boniferous, 83 ;  Now  red,  97 ;  Klurtic, 
106 ;  liassic,  134 ;  Inf.  oolite,  164  ; 
Stonesfield,  177  ;  Great  oolite.  For. 
marble,  and  Combrash,  344;  0x1  daj. 
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Calc.  grit,  and  Cor.  ool.,  305 ;  Kim. 

cUy  and  Portland  ooU  $32 ;  Cretaoeous, 

441 ;  Eocene,  455. 
Fitton,  Dr.,  6,  148,  231,  411. 
Flint  implements,  458,  475. 
Foraminifera,  Silurian,  74 ;  Carboniferoua, 

82 ;  Liassic,  1 20 ;  Stoneefield,  171;  Great 

ool.,  For.  marble,  and  Combrash,  395 ; 

Oz£  clay,  Calc.  grit,  and  Cor.  ool.,  300 ; 

Cretaceous,  433  ;  Eocene,  453. 
Fords,  51. 
Forest-bed,  472. 
Forests,  52. 
Foeoot,  35. 

Fft^  Road,  26,  32.  35,  53. 
Foxoombe,  345,  364. 
Franz,  Dr.,  237. 
Frogmill,  32. 
Fuller*B-euih  rock,  146. 

Garsington,  349,  376,  380. 

Gasteropoda,  Silurian,  74;  Carboniferous, 
, ;  Liassic,  127;  Inf.  ooL,  162 ;  Fuller's- 
I,  167 ;  Stonesfield,  175  ;  Great 
1.,  For.  OArble,  and  Combrash,  242  ; 
\,  clay,  Calc.  (frit,  and  Cor.  ooL,  304 ; 
En.  day  and  Portland  ool.,  331 ;  Son- 
sand,  415 ;  Cretaceous,  A39 ;  Eocene, 
454 ;  Pleistocene,  467,  409,  47a. 

Geological  revolutions,  481. 

Gloucester,  115. 

Glyme,  River,  36. 

Glympton,  36,  247,  261. 

Gneiss  period,  62. 

Goldfuss,  Professor,  221. 

GU)niopholi8,  332. 

Gbring,  40. 

Grant,  Professor,  232. 

Grantham,  115. 

Gravel  stones,  460;    of  hills,   458;    of 
valleys,  463,  465,  490 ;  fluviatlle,  466. 

Graves,  Mr.,  10^ 

Gray's-Thurrock,  470. 

Great  Hazeley,  417. 

Great  oolite,  middle,  thickness  and  com- 
position, 150;  section,  151. 

—  upper,  153. 

Green,  Mr.,  7. 

Greenough,  Mr.,  411. 

Grey  Weathers,  446. 

Griffith,  Sir  R.,  79. 

Griffiths,  Rev.  J.,  25. 

Grinshill,  90. 

Guiting,  33. 

H. 
Hnmatite,  81. 
P«lIIIj>ih  conglomerate,  89. 
ktfidt,ioi. 


Hampden,  John,  41. 

Hampstead,  450. 

Handborough,  398,  460. 

Harbury,  37. 

HartshUl  rook,  459. 

Hartwell,  418. 

Harwich,  494. 

Hatford,  376. 

Heath  plants,  53. 

Heddington,  51,  299, 325. 

Heights  of  ground,  il,  17,  19. 

Heidev,  21,  460,  465. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  48a. 

Heteropoda,  Silurian,  74;  CArboniferooi 

(included  in  Gb»teropoda),  83. 
Heyford,  37. 
Higgins,  j&.,  106. 
Highgate,  45a 
Highworth,  19,  39. 
Hill  deposits,  457. 
Hills  and  vales,  9, 1 1. 
Hinksey  or  Hindcsey,  39,  501. 
Hii^podium  bed,  11 4. 
Historical  notices,  i. 
Hogsback,  21. 
HoU,  Dr.,  59,  62,  67. 
Hollybush  sandstone,  66. 
Holy  wells,  500. 
Honfleur,  194,  321. 
Hook-Norton,  37. 
Hopcroft's  Holt,  115. 
Hopkins,  Rev.  T.,  449* 
Homer,  Mr.,  62. 
Homton,  116. 
Howell,  Mr.,  95. 
Hozne,  476. 
Hulke,  Mr.,  391. 
Hull,  Mr.,  7,  32,  117,  134,  146,  460,  484, 

493- 
Hundred  House,  8^ 

Hurley  Bottom,  465,  468. 

Huxley,  Prof,  96,  98,  197,  aao,  236. 

I. 

Ibbetson,  Captain,  156. 
Icoomb,  15,  34. 
Ice  of  Thames,  28. 

—  drift,  463. 

—  rafts,  491. 

Ichthyosaurus,  135,  180,  183,  307,  33a, 

334>  339* 

—  sequalls,  339. 

—  dilatatus,  307,  339. 

—  ovalis,  339. 

—  thyreospondylus,  307,  337. 

—  tngonus,  335. 
Idbury,  51. 
Iffley,  10,  37,  4a 

I  Iksnild  Wat,  33,  54. 
Ilford,  470. 
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Umingdon  Hills,  54. 
Ilflley  Downs,  460. 
Implements,  flmt,  458. 

—  ^[reenstone,  478. 
Indigenous  trees,  15,  53. 

Inferior  oolite,  extent  of,   139 ;  group, 

141  ;  thickness,  143. 
Inkpen,  3i,  41. 

Insecta,  Liabsic,  133  ;  Stoneefield,  174. 
Iron,  495  ;  in  the  VaJe  of  Cherwell,  496 ; 

at  Adderbuiy,  496. 

—  ore,  81,  116. 

—  sand,  413. 
I>u,  33,  35,  36. 
I^P*  39.  »53.  238. 

J. 

James,  Sir  H.,  77. 
Jelly,  Rev.  H.,  6,  411. 
Jones,  Prof^  443. 
Joyce,  Bir^  54. 
Judd,  Kr.,  156. 
Jokes,  Prot  J.  B.,  79. 


K. 

KatesgroTe,  443. 
Kemble,  Mr.,  35. 
Kennet,  Riy^,  11,  31,  43. 
--  Vale,  479. 
Kensington,  460. 
Kershaw,  Mr.,  104. 
Ketiper,  90. 
Kejmsham,  113. 
Kidd,  ProC,  4,  459. 
Kidlingtoo,  184,  466. 
Kimmeridge  clay,  334, 413. 
King,  IVof.,  61. 
Kingdon,  Mr.,  a4<,  355. 
King's-Sntton,  490. 
Kingswood,  60,  80,  85. 
KirUington  Station,  154,  338. 
Koesen  beds,  loi. 


Labyrinthodon,  96,  98. 

Lake  in  Tliames  Yale,  38;  in  Ottmoor, 

39- 
Lakes,  ancient,  40a. 

Lamboam,  144. 

Land  sinking  and  rising,  483. 

—  submerged,  43,  44,  45. 

La  Tini^re,  491. 

Laarentian  rooks,  la,  61. 

Layton,  Mr.,  469. 

Leach,  River,  31,  3a,  33. 

Leamington,  37. 

Lechlade,  31. 

Leckhampton  Hill,  16,  17,  39,  4a,  117. 


Lee,  Mr.,  loa,  491. 

Leeds,  Mr.,  318. 

Leland,  John,  33. 

Lerel  of  land  and  sea,  456,  481. 

Lewisham,  449. 

Lhwyd,  Edward,  3. 

Lias,  lower,  113. 

—  lowest  beds,  iia. 

—  upper,  117. 
Liassic  fossils,  1 19. 

—  period,  108. 
lickej  Hill,  459. 

Life  distribution,  Cambro-Sflurian,  7a,  74 ; 
Carboniferous,  81,  87  ;  New  red,  97  ; 
Lias,  134;  Bath  oolite,  138;  Oolites, 
398,  407;  Cretaoeooa,  431;  Eocene, 
453 ;  Pleistocene,  47a. 

—  forms,  398. 

—  local  dirersity,  409. 

—  succession,  401. 

Lima,  affinitins  of  oolitic  species,  433. 

—  beds,  113. 
Lloyd,  Dr.,  ^  96. 

LoiMion  hasm,  451 ;  in  relation  to  coal, 

494- 

—  clay,  450,  45a. 

Long  Comptoo,  1 7,  55. 

—  Orendon,  418. 
Lonsdale,  108,  146,  167. 
Lowe,  Miss,  67. 
Lower  fineettone,  14a. 

—  greensand,  43a. 

^  palsocoic  rocks,  71,  73. 
Lucy,  Bir.,  463,  484. 
Lycett,  Dr.,  338. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charies,  334. 
Lyme-Begis,  116,  118. 

M. 

Madmarston,  37. 
Magdalen  College,  41. 
Mwdenhead,  ai,  460. 
Malmesbnry,  35. 
MaUon,  194. 
MalTorn  Hills,  1 1,  45,  58. 

—  minends,  63. 

—  rocks,  63,  71. 

Mammalia,   Stonesfield,    330 ;    Eocene, 

455 ;  Pleistocene,  473-4. 
Man,  eariy  traces  o^  479* 
Mansel,  CoL,  391. 
Mantell,  Dr.,  34^. 
Marcham,  39,  3(i9. 
Market-Baiien,  341. 
Maribonmgh,  443. 

—  Downs,  ao,  ^i. 

—  Duke  of,  190. 
Maristone  fossds,  117. 

—  group,  114. 
Manh-Gibbon,  38. 
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Manton,  51,  308,  319. 

—  Hill,  36. 
Hartley,  oo. 
Mason,  Mr.,  384. 
MatterhoTD,  489. 
Maw,  Mr.,  77. 

Megaloeaurus,  164,  180,  333,  390 ;  hoad, 
TertebnB,  aaomm,  ribe,  peetOTal  arch, 
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neaion  vetus  capitulorum  notatio  et  canones  Eusebii.    Edidit  Carolus  Lloyd 
"^    necnon  Episcopus  Oxoniensis.     1869.  i8mo.  cloth,  35. 

writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  4to.  clo/A,  los.  6d. 
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Novum  Testamentum  Graece  juxta  exemplar  Millianum.      1868. 

1 2 mo.  eloib^  2s.  6d. 

The  same  on  writing  paper,  with  large  margin,  small  410.  cioih,  6s,  6d. 

Evangelia  Sacra  Graece.     1870.  fcap.  8vo.  limp,  is.  6d. 

The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Bngliah,  on  opposite  pages, 

arranged  and  edited  by  E  Cardwell,  D.D.     2  vols.  1837.  crown  Svo.  clotb,  6$. 

Horae  Hebraicae  et  TalmadicaCy  a  J.  Lightfoot.     A  mw  Edition^  by 

R  Gandell,  M.A.     4  vols.  1859.  8vo.  cloth.     Price  reduced  from  a/.  2J.  to  ll.  u. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTOBY,  &o. 
Baedae   Historia  Ecclesiastica.      Edited,  with  English  Notes,  by 

G.  H.  Mobcrly,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford.    1869.  crown  8vo.  elotb,  10*.  6 J. 

Bingham's   Antiquities  of  the   Christian  Church,   and  other  Works. 

10  vols.  1^55.  8vo.  clotb.     Price  reduced  from  5/.  5  s.  /o  3/.  3s. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Beformation  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A  new  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  and  the  Records  collated  with  the  originals, 
by  N.  Pocock,  M  A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor.  7  vols  1865.  8vo.  clotb, 
4/.  4s. 

Becords  of  the  Beformation.     The  Divorce,   1527-1533.     Mostly 

now  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Moseum,  and  other 
Libraries.  Collected  and  arranged  by  N.  Pocock,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  clotb, 
ll.  16s. 

Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland.  Edited,  after  Spelman  and  Wilkins.  by  A.  W.  Haddan,  B.D.,  and 
William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History.  Oxford.  VoL  I. 
1869.  medium  8vo.  clotb,  i/.  is. 

Vol   II.    in  tbe  Press. 

Vol   III.  medium  8vo.  clotb,  il.is.     Just  published. 

Eusebii  Famphili  Historia  Ecclesiastica.     Edidit  E.  Burton,  S.T.P.R. 

1856.  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Patrum  Apostolicorum,  S.  dementis  Romani,  S.  Ignatii,  S.  Polycarpi, 

quae  supersunt.  Edidit  Guil.  Jacobson,  S.T.P.R.  Tomi  II.  Fourth  Edition.  1863. 
8vo   cloth,  ll.  is. 

Beliquiae  Sacrae  secundi  tcrtiique  saeculi.     Receubuit  ]\T   J.  Routh, 

S.T.P.  Tomi  V.  Second  Edition.  1846-1848.  8vo.  cloth.  Price  reduced  from 
2/.  IIS.  to  ll.  cs. 

Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum  Opuscula.     Recensuit  M.  J.  Routh, 

S.T.P.     Tomi  II.     Third  Edition,  1858.  8vo.  clotb.     Price  reduced  from  il.  to  lOt. 

Shirley's  (W.  W.)  Some  Account  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic 

Age.     1867.  ^<^P-  ^^^-  clotb,  jfi.Gd. 

ElfGLISH  THEOLOGY. 
Butler's  Works,  ^ith  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.     2  vols.  1849.   ^^o* 

clo*b,  IIS. 

Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangelica.     Fifth  Edition,  1856.  8vo.  clolh, 

9«.  6d. 
Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.     Edited  by  J.  Griffiths, 

M.A.     1859.  8vo.  c/o£&.     Price  reduced  from  10s.  6d.  to  Js.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John  Keble, 

M.A.     Fifth  Edition.     1865.  3  vols.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  lis.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works ;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A.  2  vob. 

1865.  S^o-  C^Ot^f  II*- 
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Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.     Revised  and  corrected  by  E. 

Burton,  D.D.     Fifth  Edidon.  1864.  ^^o-  ^'<>^>  ^^''  ^• 

Waterlajid's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a  Preface  by 

the  present  Bishop  of  London.     1868.  crown  8vo.  eloA,  6s.  6d, 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars 

in  England.  To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Warburton.  7  vols. 
1849.  medium  8vo.  clotbt  2I.  los. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 

England.     7  vols.  1839.  i8mo.  elotb,  il.  is. 

Freeman's  (B.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England :   its 

Causes  and  Results.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  A  new  Edition^  with  Index.  8vo.  clcobt 
i/.  165. 

Vol  III.  The  Reign  of  Harold  and  the  Interregnum.    1869.   8vo.  doib,  il.  is. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  WOBKS,  AND    GENEBAI. 

LITEIELATURE. 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University  of 

Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art.    Demy  8vo.  clodb^  6s. 

A  Critioal  Aooount  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Anselo  and 

BafDftello  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  By  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo.  cloibt  4s. 

Baoon's  Novum  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes,  by  G.W.  Kitchin, 

M.A.   1855.  8vo.  clotby  gs.  6d. 

Baoon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.    1855. 
8vo.  elotbt  gs.  6d. 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne ; 

including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With  Prefaces,  Annota- 
tions, and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser,  M.A.,  4  vols.  1871.  8vo.  clotb^  2I.  185. 

Also  separately.     The  Works.     3  vols,  cloib^  2I.  is. 

The  Life  and  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  clotb,  i6s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.     A   new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  J.  E. 

Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  elotby  il.  is. 

Q-BJi  Institutionum    Juris   Civilis    Commentarii    Quatuor  ;    or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gaius.  With  a  Translation  and  Conimentary,  by 
Eldvvard  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford 
8vo.  clotbf  16s.     Just  published. 

MATHEMATICS,   PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,   &c. 
Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.     By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A. 

F.R.vS.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  DiflFerential  Calculus.     Second  Edition.  1858.  8vo.  clotb,  14s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition.   1865.  8vo.  clotb,  l8s. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions;  Dynamics  of  a  Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition.    1868.   Hvo.  clotb,  1 6s. 

Vol.  IV.  Dynamics  of  Material  Systems ;  together  with  a  Chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1863.  8vo.  clotb,  i6s. 

9suvius.    By  John   Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,   Professor   of   Geology, 

Oxford.  1869.  crown  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 
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The  Del^[ates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  edu- 
cational, and  entitled  the  (Clartnbon  |)rtss  Merits,  have 
published,  or  have  in  preparation,  the  following. 

T^osf  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published ;  the  others  are 

in  preparalian. 

I.    GBEEK  Ain>  LATIN  CLASSICS,  &o. 
A  Greek  Primer  in  Bugliah,  for  the  use  of  beginners.     By  the  Right 

Key.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L..  Bishop  of  Sl  .\ndrews.  Second  EdUnm. 
Ext.  fcap.  8to.  dotb^  is.  6d. 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Delbotive ;  their  fonns,  meaning,  and 

quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Gredc  i»Titers,  with  reference  to  the 
passages  in  which  Uicy  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch.  New  Edititm.  Cron-n  8vo. 
dotb^  los.  6d.     jM$t  pubJisbed. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Aeoentuation  (for  Schools) :  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M..\.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Nforal  and 
Metaph>-sical  Philosophy,  Oxford.    £zt.  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  2s.  6d. 

Aeschines  in  Ctesiphontem  and  Demosthenes  de  Corona.    With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    In  tbe  Press. 

Aristotle's  Politics.    By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 

of  Balliol  College,  and  Reader  in  Andent  Histor)*.  Oxford. 

The  €k>lden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Collection  of 

the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  ynth  Introductory  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R-  S.Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Oxford.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
eioib,  8s.  6d. 

A  Gk>lden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the  finest 

passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductonr  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M.A..  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford;  and  J.  £.  L. 
Shadwell,  'M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clo-b,  4s.  6d, 

Homer.    IliadL    By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 

College,  Oxford. 

Homer.    Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).     By  W.  W.  Merr>% 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8to.  dotb, 
4s.  Gd, 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.     By  W.W.  Mern%  M.A.,  Fellow  and 

Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ;  and  the  late  James  RiddclL  MA..  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 
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Homer.  Odysaey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M. A.,  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

Plato.   Selections  (for  Schools).   With  Notes,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Greek ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College. 
Oxford. 

SophooleB.     Oedipus  Rex :    Dindorf's  Text,  with  Notes  by  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Sicond  Edition,     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp  elotb,  is.  6d. 

Sophooles.      By    Lewis    Campbell,    M.A.,   Professor    of   Greek,    St. 

Andrews,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Ih  tbe  Pwen. 

TheoorituB  (for  Schools).     With  Notes,  by  H.  Snow,  M.A.,  Assistant 

Master  at  Eton  College,  formerly  Fellow   of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Elxtra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4k.  td. 

Xenophon.     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps,  by  J.  S. 

Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School,  formerly  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  bvo.  clotb^  3s.  6d, 

Caesar.     The  Commentaries   (for  Schools).     Part  I.  The  Gallic  War. 

with  Notes  and  Maps,  by  Charles  E.  Moberly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby 
School ;  formerly  Scnolar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloib,  45. 6d. 
Also,  to  follow :  Part  II.  The  Civil  War :  by  the  same  Editor. 

Cicero'8  Philippic   OrationB.     With   Notes,   by  J.  R.  King,  MA., 

;  formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  elodb,  loi.  6rf. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W.  Ramsar, 

M.A.     Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.     Exda 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  3«.  6d. 

Cicero.     Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.     With  Notes. 

By  Henry  Walford,  M.A..  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  Hailey- 
bury  College.     In  three  Parts.     Second  Edition      Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  4$.  6</. 

Each  Part  separately,  limp,  is.  6d. 
Part      I.     Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
I  Part    II.     Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 

Part  III.     Rome's  Rule  of  her  Pro>'inces. 

Cicero.     Select  Letters.      With  English  Introductions,  Notes,   and 

Appendices.     By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  CoUece. 
Oxford.     8vo.  cloib,  18*.  ^ 

Cicero  de  Oratore.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  A.  S.  Wilkins 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Cornelius  Nepos.     With  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  Extra  fcap   8vo 
clotb,  25.  6d.  ^' 


Hop**--*      With    Introduction   and    Notes.     By  Edward   C.   Wickham 

and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  ' 

^tion  for  Schools. 
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LiTyy  Books  I-X.     By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 

and  Rqpus  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.  Book  I.  8vo.  clothe  6s. 
JuU  published. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 
Ovid.     Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.     With  Introductions  and 

Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  \V.  Kamsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  5«.  6d. 

FragmentB  and  SpeoimenB  of  Early  Latin.    With  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Wordsworth.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

SelectionB  firom  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.     By  North  Finder, 

M  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15*. 

PassageB  for  Translation  into  Latin.     For  the  use  of  Passmen  and 

others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Tutor,  formerly  Fellow,  of  Magdalen 
College.  Oxford.     Second  Edition.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


II.     MEITTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Examples. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3*.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities.     By  the  same  Author.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  J.  £. 

Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Elconomy,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6d. 


in.   MATHEMATICS,  &o. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, Oxfonl.    Crown  8vo.  clodt,  p.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions.  By  P.O.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  1  is.  6d, 

Book-keeping.     By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,  Accountant  to  the   Board 

of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Quiller,  Ball,  and  Co.),  Ex- 
aminers in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts'  Examination.  TlUrd  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  is.  (yd. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.    By  Henry  J.  Stephen 

Smith,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  King's  College,  London. 
In  the  Press. 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Works  is  being  arranged,  and  will  shortly  be  announced. 
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TV.   HISTOBY. 


i'  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.    By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden 

Jj  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    DeniT 

r»  8vo.  elotb,  14%  '  ' 

V  Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

Y  History ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.    Arranged  and  edited 
f}                                        by  \V.  Stubbs,  MA.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  Hbtory  in  the  University  of 

I  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  c/o^,  8s.  6J. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England.     By  the  same  Author. 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close  of  the 

Middle  Ages.     By  J.  Brjce,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collie.  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Gtermanyy  from  the  Reformation.     By  Adolphus  VV. 

Ward.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Histor)-. 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Lee's  Reader  in 

Law  and  History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teacher  of  Indian  Law  and  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Greece.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

A  History  of  France.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,   formerly   Censor 

of  Christ  Church. 

V.  LAW. 
Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  reference  to  principles  of  General 

Jurisprudence.     By  \Villiam  Markby,  M.A.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicatnrt, 
Calcutta.     Nearly  ready. 

Commentaries  on  Roman  Law ;  from  the  original  and  the  best  modem 

sources.    By  II.  J.  Roby.  M.A.,  formcily  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridire : 
Piofcssor  of  Kiw  at  University  College,  Tendon. 

VI.    PHYSICAL   SCIENCE. 

Natural  Philosophy.     In  four  Volumes.     By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D., 

D.C'.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow;  and  P.  G.  Tait  M.A 
Professor  of  Natural   Philosophy,  Edinburgh;    formerly  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.     Vol.  I.  8vo.  clotb,  il.  5*. 

By  the  same  Authors,  a  smaller  Work  on  the  same  subject,  forming 

a  complete  Introtluction  to  it,  so  far  as  it  can  be  carried  out  with  KIcnientary 
Geometry  and  Algebra.     In  the  Press. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.     A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader,  and 

also  for  Practical  Observatory  work.    With  224  illustrations  and  numerous  tables. 
By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.     DemySvo.  856  pp.,  clorb,  il.is. 

Chemistry  for  Students.     By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College.  Ix)ndon.    A  new  Edition,  ^ib  Solutions 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.      By 

Balfour  Stewart.  LL.I).,  F.K.S.,  Director  of  the  Obsen'atory  at  Kew.      Second 
Edition.*^  Fxt.  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.     Just  published. 

'  Animal   Life.      By  G.  Rolleston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,    Linacre 

f  Physiology.  Oxford.      Illustrated  by  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of 
I>emy  Svo.  eloth,  i6.<. 
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Exercisee  in  Praotloal  Chemistry.      By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt, 

M.A.,  F.FLS.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry ; 
and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series   I.    Qualitative  Exercises.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  75.  6d. 

Series  IL    Quantitative  Exercises. 

Geology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.      By  John 

Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.     Juit  ready. 

Geology.     By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford. 
Meehanics.     By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sedleian  Professor 

of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Optics.      By  R.  B.  Clifton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 

Philosophy,  Oxford ;  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Electricity.     By  W.  Esson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical 

Lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Crjrstallography.     By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskel)Tie,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Mineralogy,  Oxford ;  and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Minerals,  British 
Museum. 

Mineralogy.     By  the  same  Author. 

Physiological  Physics.      By  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural  Science  Master  at 
Harrow  School. 

Magpietism. 

Vn.     ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND   LITEBATUBE. 
A  First  Beading  Book.      By  Marie  Eichens  of  Berlin;    and  edited 

by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  itiff  covers^  ^. 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  I.     For  Little  Children.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

stiff  covers  ^  6d, 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.    For  Junior  Classes.    Extra  fcap.  Svo. 

stiff  covers,  6d. 

On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.    By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 

of  Uppingham  School.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  45.  6d. 

Grammatioal  Analysis^  designed  to  serve  as  an  E.xercise  and  Com- 
position Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  E  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Uppingham  School.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  y.  6d. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.     By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  clotb,  6s.  6d,    Just  publisbed. 

Specimens  of  Early  English ;  being  a  Series  of  Extracts  from  the 

most  important  English  Authors,  from  A.n.  1250  to  a.o.  1400.  With  Gram- 
matical Introduction.  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  R.  Morris,  Editor  of  'The 
Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,'  &c.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb^  7s.  6d. 


Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  '  Crede '  to  the  '  Shep- 

heardes  Calender'  (aj>.  1394  to  a.d.  1579^.     By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Nearly  ready. 
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The  Vision  of  William   ooneeming    Piers    the  Flowmaiiy    by 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  foimerly  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.    Extra  leap.  8vo.  clothe  45.  6</. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors  from  the  Sixteenth 

to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  a  higher  Reading  Book,)  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  contribution  towards  a  History  of  English 
Literature.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clothe  4s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  the  Scottish  Lang^iage ;  being  a  Series  of  Annotated 

Extracts  illustrative  of  the  literature  and  Philology  of  the  Lowland  Tongue  from 
the  Fourteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Introduction  and  Glossary. 
By  A  H.  Burgess,  M.A. 

See  also  XII,  below  for  other  English  Classics. 


Vm.     FRENCH   LANGXTAGE   AND   LITEHATUBJB. 

An    Etymological    Dictionary    of  the   French   Language,    with  a 

Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet.  Translated 
by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.  A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church.    In  the  Press. 

Brachet's  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin.  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clofb,  35  6d. 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Moli^re's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  2s.  6d. 

Bacine's  Andromaque,   and  Comeille's  Lc  Menteur.     With  Louis 

Racine's  Life  of  his  Father.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  is.  6d. 
Moliere's   Les  Fourberies   de  Scapin,   and   Hacine's  Athalie.     With 

Volt       *s  Life  of  Molifere.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clofb,  :s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame  de  S^vignd  and 
her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls'  Schools.  By  the 
same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clofb,  3$. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika,  by 

Madame  de  Duras ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette,  by  Fiev^  ;  I^s  Jumeaux  de  Tllotel 
Comeille,  by  Edmond  About ;  Mdsaventures  d'un  ficolier,  by  Bodolphe 
TOpflfep.     By  the  same  Editor.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  2s.  6d. 

A  French  Grammar.     A  complete  Theory  of  the  French  Language, 

with  the  Rules  in  French  and  English,  and  numerous  Examples  to  serve  as 
first  Exercises  in  the  Language.  By  Jules  Bu6,  Honorary  M.A.  of  Oxford; 
Taylorian  Teacher  of  French,  Oxford;  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Exami- 
nations from  185S. 

A  French  Grammar  Test.  A  Book  of  Exercises  on  French  Grammar ; 

each  Exercise  being  preceded  by  Grammatical  Questions.     By  the  same  Author. 

Exercises  in  Translation    No.  i,   from   French   into   English,  with 

ji^cncral  niles  on  Translation;  and  containing  Notes,  Hints,  and  Cautions, 
founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  Grammar  and  Genius  of  the  two  Languages. 
r>y  the  same  Author. 

Exercises  in  Translation  No.  2,  from  English  into  French,  on  the 

same  plan  as  the  preceding  book.     By  the  same  Author. 
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(Goethe's  Egmont  With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.  By  Dr.  Buchheim, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  Collie,  London ; 
and  Eauuniner  in  German  to  the  UniTersity  of  London.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  dotb^  3^. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    With  a  Life  of  Schiller;   an  historical  and 

critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Conmientaiy.      By  the  same 
Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  doib^  $5.  6J. 

Lesaing'B  Minna  von  Bamhelm.     A  Comedy.    With  a  Life  of  Lessing, 

Critical  Conmientary,  &c    By  the  same  Editor.    In  tbe  Prtu. 

X.     ABT,  &o. 

A  Handbook  of  Fietcsial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  ^LA.,  for- 
merly Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford  With  coloured  Illustra- 
tions, Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Macdonald.  8vo.  baJ/ 
morocco,  iSs, 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.      By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Mus.  Doc.,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    4to.  c/o/fc,  los. 

A  Treadfle  an  Ckmnterpoint,  Canon,  and  Foguey  based  upon  that 

of  Cherubini.    By  the  same  Author.    4to.  cloib,  i6s. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.   By  John  Hullah.    Crown 

8vo.  clotbt  S<-  6J. 

XI.     l£ISC£IiI«ANEOnS. 
A  Ssrstem  of  Fhsrsieal  Education :    Theoretical  and  Practical.    By 

Archibald  Maclaren,  The  Gymnasium,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  p.  6d, 

The  Modem  Greek  Language   in  its  relation  to  Ancient  Greek. 

By  £.  M.  Geldart,  BA.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  cloib,  4S.  6d. 

Xn.     A   SEBIES   OF  ENGLISH   CLASSICS. 

Des^Tud  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature :  undir 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Bbewer,  MA.,  of  Queens  Collegt, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Kin^s  College,  London, 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to  Ladies 
Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools ;   in  which  English  Literature  must 
always  be  a  leading  subject  of  instruction, 

A  Gkneral  Introduction  to  the  Series.    By  Professor  Brewer,  iNLA. 

1.  Chaucer.    The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ;   The  Knightes 

Tale;   The  Nomie  Prestes  Tale.     Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Editor  of    Specimens 
of  Early  English,*  &c,  &c.    Second  Edition,    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clolb,  2s.  6d. 

2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.    Books  I  and  IL    Designed  chieflv  for 

the  use  of  Schools.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.    By  G.  W.  Kiichin. 
M.  A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church.    Extra  fcap.  8to.  dotb,  2s.  6d.  each. 
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3.  Hooker.    Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W.  Churdi 

M.A..  Rector  of  Whatley;  formerly  Fellow  of  Orid  CoU^e,  Oxford.    Extrs 
fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  as. 


Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.    Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fdkfv 

of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  Coll^ 
Cambridge. 


I 

it  I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ttiffeotUn^  is. 

f'  II.  Richard  the  Second.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  tiiffeoMrs^  is.  6d, 

'  III.  Macbeth.    Extra  fcap,  8vo.  tiiffcotm^,  is.  6d, 

\\  5.  Baooxu  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  MA 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloib,  4s.  6d. 

6.  Milton.    Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.,  and  Associate  0 

King's  Collie,  London,     a  vols,  extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotbt  6s,  6d. 

Also  stparaldyt  Vol.  I.  4s.,  Vol.  II.  3s. 

7.  Dryden.    Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Astraea  Rediu; 

Annus  Mirabilis;  Absalom  and  Achitophel;  Religio  Laid;  The  Hind  sod 
the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A..  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  eloibt  3s.  6d. 

8.  Bunyan.     Grace  Abounding;   The  Pilgrim's  Progress.    Edited  by 
£.  Vcnables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

9.  Pope.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.      By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D., 

Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  sAffcwtrs^  is.  6(f. 
II.  Epistles  and  Satires.    In  ibe  Press. 

I  o.  Johnson.     Rasselas ;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.     Edited  by  C.  H. 

O.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

J  '  II.  Burke.    Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents ;  the  two  Speeches 

on  America;  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.. 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 


12.  Cowper.    The  Task,  and  some  of  his  minor  poems.     Edited  by 

r  J.  C.  Shairp,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  United  College,  St.  Andrews. 


Publislicd  for  the  University  by 
MACMILLAN  AND    CO,,    LONDON, 


Ihe  Delegates  of  the  Press  in'v'tte  suggestions  and  advice  from  ali 
ptrsons  interested  in  education;  and  twiil  be  thankful  for  bints,  Sfc,  addressed 
to  either  the    Rev.   G.  W.  KiTCHIN,   St.  Gileses  Road  East,  Oxford,   or   the 

Secretary  to  the  Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
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